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PEEFAOE OF THE EDITOE. 


The present volume consists of selections from Professor 
Green’s unpnblislied philosophical papers. It was his 
practice, both as college-tutor and as professor, to 
write out and keep full notes for most of his lectures. 
These were rewritten and amplified from time to time, 
and in some cases developed into toferably finished 
compositions. In making selections from them it has 
been thought advisable not to include anything written 
before 1874, the date of the ‘ Introductions to Hume’ 
(see vol. I.) The earlier drafts, though by no means 
devoid of interest, are for the most part superseded by 
those which are here printed ; and where this is not the 
case, the more careful composition of the latter seems to 
show that they contained the writer’s maturer views. 

Though not intended for publication, the manu- 
scripts were in general contiiuions and coherent, and with 
a few unimportant exceptions they have been printed 
without change of foxmi or expression. In cases where 
the order or connexion of passages was not obvious, 
I have had to exercise my discretion. I am also respon- 
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sible for the division into sections, the table of contents 
and the notes nnd insertions in l)rackets. 

My best thanks arc due to Professor ik Oalrd for 
advice in selecting the manuscripts for [)iiblicaiioiu b* 
Professor A. C. Bradley and Mr. J. Cl Wilson for hel p 
in arranging and pre])aring them for tlui pniss, (,o Mrs.- 
Green for copying a great part of them, and to her and 
Miss Green for reading the proof-sheets. 

Oxford ; Febrmry^ IS86. 
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‘do jure’ and ‘ de facto’ may bo applied, though it is 
bettor to say that the sovereignty is in abeyance . . 

106. The individual, having no ‘ right ’ to guide him, should tahe 

the side whoso success seems likely to be best for man- 
kind 

107 . (^) Another case is where there is no legal way of getting 

a bad law repealed. Here it is a question, not of rtg'ki, 
but of cht/y, to resist the sovereign 

108. Nor is it a question of the right of a majority, as a majority, 

to resist : it may bo the duty of a helpless minority . . 

109. Some general questions which the good citizen may put to 

himself in such dilemmas 

1 10. They can, indeed, seldom be applied by the agents at the 

time as they can be after the event . . , . . 

111. In simple eases we may judge of the right or wrong of an 

act by the character which it expi*esses, but generally we 
can only judge them by its results .... 

112. All that the historian can say is that on the whole the best 

character is likely to produce the best results, notwith- 
standing various appearances to the contrary , . . 
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(j. Will, not force, is the basis of the state, 

» ... . . 

IM. Tlio cloctryies wlufih oxphiin ])oHtioal olilii’iil.ion by es)!!- *. 

tract; agi-ee in tmiting .sovortsign and .siibjec.t npart^ 

^ wlicrcaa tliGjT arc corndativc .427 

114. For llic (losiro for IbHulom in tin* individual ia no rtjal ilosiro 

tnilcHsho IK one of a Mocioty wliieh r<!cogni.s<f.s it. (Sliivf'.s 
arc not a real exception to tliiH) 428 

115. And witbont an antliority nndiodiod in civil inHtitntioiiK ho * 

would not have the elementary idea of right which enables 
him to question the authority ..... 42 !) 

116. But the theory of contract expre.s.ses, in a (ionfusod way, the, 

tntth tliat only through the common recognition of a * 
common good, and its onibodimcnt in institutions, is* 
morality possible . . . . . . . ,429 

117. Tints morality and political subjection have a common 

source .......... 4150 

118. And both imply the twolbld conoeption, (a) ‘ I must though 

1 do not like,’ (i) ‘ 1 must because it is for tho common 
good which is also my good ’ 415 1 

119. It is a farther and dillie.ult question, how liir the Honso o£ 

common j^nterest cun be kept alive either in the govern- 
ment or subjects, unlcHS the peeqAe participates directly in 
legislation 482 

120. And this suggests the objection, Is it not trilling with word.s 

to speak of political subjection in modern states as ba.so<l 
on the will of the subjects? 41515 

121 . Wo must admit (a) that the idea of the atat(^ as serving a 

common interest is only partially realised, oven by tin* 
moat enlightened subject, though so far as realised it is 
what makes him a loyal subject . . ... 4154 

122. (5) That if he is to be an intelligent patriot as well ns a 

loyal subject, he must take a pei'sonul part in the work of 
the state ......... 4155 

123. And (c) tliat even then his patriotism will not bt; a passion 

unless it includes a feeling for the .state analogous to that 
which he has for his family and home . . . . 

124. But are we not again assuming what was disputed, viz. that 

a sense of its serving a common interest is necessary to 
the existence of the state ? 437 

125. Observe that the idea of an end or liinction, realised by 

agencies unconscious of it and into which it cannot ho re- 
solved, is already implied even if the .state be treated as a 
' natural organism ’ . , . . . , , . 437 
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126. Such a*treatment, however, would ignore ^the distinction 
between the ‘natural’ and the ‘human’ or ‘inorfd’ agencies 


, which have operated in the productioini of stateg . . ^38 

127. It may be objected that these ‘human’ agencies are not 

necessarily ‘ moral,’ but on the contrary aro*ol’tou solfisli . 43^) 

128. But though human motives are never unalloyed, they only 

produce good results so far a.s they are fused with and 

guided by some unselfi.sh element 439 

18^9. If e.g. we woirld form a complete estimate of Napoleon, we 
mnst consider not only his ambition but the particular 
form in which his ambition Avorked 440 


130. And further reflect that the idiosyncrasy of such men plays 

^ but a small part in the result, which is mainly due to agen cies 

0 of which they are only the most conspicuous instruments 441 

131. Thus an ideal motive may co-operate with the motives of 

selfish men, and only through such co-operation are they . 
instrumental for good .... ... 441 

132. The fact that the state implies a supreme coercive power 

gives colour to the view that it is bused on coercion ; 
whereas the coercive power is only supreme because it is 
exercised in a state, i.e. according to some system of law, 


written or customary ^ , 442 

183. In the absence of any other name, ‘state’ is the best for a 
society in Avhicli there is such a system of law and a power 
to enforce it . . . . . . . . , 444 

134. A state, then, is not an aggregate of individuals under a 

sovereign, but a society in Avhich the rights of men already 
associated in families and tribes are defined aird har- 
monised 445 

135. It developes as the absorption of fresh societies or the ex- 

tended intercourse between its members widens the range 
of common iutcre>sts and rights ..... 445 
ISG. The point to be insisted on is that force has only formed 
states so far as it has operated in and through a pre-exist- 
ing medium of political, tribal, or family ‘ rights ’ . . 446 


11. Has the citizen rights against the state ? 

137. As long as power of compAilsion is made the essence of the 

state, pofitical obligation cannot be explained either by 
the theory of ‘ consent,’ or by that which derives all right 
from the sovereign ....... 448 

138. The state presuppo.ses rights, rights which may be said to 

bcilong to the ‘ individual ’ if this mean ‘ one of a society 
of individuals ’ . . , . , » • . . 449 
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130. A riglit maybe analysed into a claim of tlie imlividiM njwm 
society ai?d a power conceded to him by Hoedety, lint 
f. really the ^cluim apd the (umceasion are sitUis (d’ one and 

the 8ame cnuiiaon' cguKcionsnea^ , . , . , lad 

140. Such a>inmoir<;oii,sciousiu;HS of intere-sts in th(> gromni oC ibe. 

‘ natural right’ of slavcM and of i.lu' members of otlu'r sial.es ’irsU 

141. But though in this way there may be rights outside the 

state, the members of a .stat<! derive the rights which tiny 


have as moTubers of otlmr aa.sociatiou.s fi'om the state, and « 
have no rights again-st it . . . . . .451 

142. I.e. as tliey derive tlujir rights from tluiir ununlavrship in 

the state, they have no right to disobey the Law unless it 

be for tliG interest of the .state 452^#- 

143. And even then only if the law violates some interest wliitjh <• 

is implicitly acicnmoledyed by the conscience of the com- 
munity .... ..... 454 

144. It is a further question when the attempt to get a law re- 

pealed should bo oxebangod for active laisLstuuec to it . . 455 

145 . E.g. should a slave bo ladricndod against the law ? Tlu^ slave 

has as a man (jcrtain rights whudi the ,s(,.ate eaimof exliu- 
gui.sh, and l)y denying wlitcli it foideits its e.laim upon him . 457 

146. Anditmay^bc held that the claim of the slavij upon the 

citizen, as a man, nvtuTides the claim of the stah^ ujtou 
him, as a citizen 458 

147. Even here, liowcver, the law ought to be obeyed, supposing 

that its violation tended to bring about general anarchy ♦ 459 


I. Private Hylits. The riffht to life and lilm'ty, 

148. There are rights which men have as members of associa- 
tions, wliicb come to be comprised in the state, but which 


also exist independently of it . , . . .460 

149. These lu-o ‘private’ rights, divided by Stephen into (a) 

personal, (Z») rights of property, (c) rights in private 
relations .......... 4(!0 

150. All rights are ‘ personal’ ; hut as a man’s body is the con- 

dition of his exercising rights at all, the rights of if, may 
he called ‘ personal ’ in a special sense . . . .461 

151. The right of ‘life and liberty* (bettei*, of ‘free life’), being 

based on capacity for society, belongs in ^mnciplc to man 
as man, though this is only gradually recognised . . 461 

152. At fir.st it belongs to man as against other members of bis 

family or tribe, then as against other tribes, then as 
against other citizens, which in antiquity .still implkis 
great limitations . , , , , , , ,462 
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153. Influen^iea which have helped to break down these limita- 

tions are (a) Eonian equity, {b) Stoicism, the Christian 
, idea of a universal brotherhood . . . • . . . 

154. This last is the logical complement of 5iie idea that man as 

such has a right to life; but the ri^ht is only negatively 
recognised in modeni ChriKtendom .... 

165. It is ignored e.g. in war, nor i.s much done to enable men to 
tiillil their capacitie.s as members of hutnauity . . . 

156. Four questions as to the relation of the sUvtc to the right of 
* man as man to free life 

K. The right of the state over the individual in war» 

157. (1) ILw the state a right to override this right in war? It 

’ must be admitted that war is not ‘ murder,’ either on the 

part of those who fight or of those who canse the war . , 

158. Yet it may he a violation of the right of life. It does not 

prove it not to be so, that (a) those Avho kill do not intend 
to kill anyone in particular ...... 

159. Or that (5) those who are killed have incurred the risk 

voluntarily. Even if they have, it does not follow that 
they had a ‘ right ’ to do so . . . . . . 

160. It may be said that the right to physical life may be over- 

ridden by a right arising from the exigencies ijf moral life 

161. Blit this only shifts the blame of war to those who are re- 

sponsible for those exigencies ; it remains a wrong all the 
same .......... 

162. But in truth most wars of the last 400 years have not been 

wars for political liberty, but have arisen from dynastic 
ambition or national vanity ...... 

163. Admitting, then, that virtue may be called out by war 

and that it may be a factor in human progress, the 
destruction of life in it is alway.s a wrong 

164. ‘ But if it be admitted that war may do good, may not those 

who originate it have the credit of this ? ’ . . . . 

165. If they really acted from desire to do good, their share in 

the wrong is le.ss ; but in any case the fact that war was 
the only mean.s to the good was due to human agency, 
and was a wrong ........ 

166. (2) (See sec. 157). Hence it follows that tlie state, so far 

as it is true to its principle, cannot have to infringe the 
rights of man as man by conflicts with other states . , 

167. It is not because states exist, but because they do not fulfil 

their functions as states in maintaining and harmonising 
general rights, that such conflicts are necessary . » 
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168. This is equally true of conflicts arising fitnii whatai^eoallwl 

‘ religious ’ giwnds . 478 

169. Thus no sll'.to, as such, is almilutcli/ jmWuid in doing a 

wrong to mankiiW, though a particular Hi.jiXc may bo 
conditionally justifidd . . . . - • ,479 

WO. It may bo objected that such a ‘ cosmojuditai! ’ •vi<'.w ignores 
the iudiviuiiality of states, and could <inly Ik; realised if 
they wore all absurlxid in a universal <u»qtire . , . 4tS(i 

171. It is true that public spirit, to bo real, huihI; la! national; 

but the more a nation bcuiuJiieH a trut! state, the. mort! 
does it 11ml outlets lor its national spirit other than con- 
flicts with other nations 4 Ml 

172. In fact the identilication of jtatriotiam with military aggres- 

siveness is a survival from a time when states in the full 
sense did not exist . . , . . . . . 482 

173. And our great standing armies are duo, not to the develoji- 

ineiit of a system of states, hut to circumstances which 
witness to the shortcomings of that systetn . . . 4H2 

174. The hotter the organisation of each .state, the greabn* is the 

freedom of communication with others, especially in 
trade, which, heginning in solf-intcrcst, may huid to the 
conscioitsness of a higher bond . . . . . , 483 

175. As compared with imlividuals, any honds hetweon; natiujm 

must bo weak ; on the other hand, govenmuints have less 
temptation than individuals to deal uniairly with 'one 
another , 484 

h. The right of the state to punish. 

176. (3) (Sec sec. 156). What right has tho slate to punish? 

The right to live in a comumuiity rests on tho capacity to 
act for the common good, and implies the right to jjrctcct 


such action from interference . , . . . . 486 

177. A detailed theory of punishment implies a detailed theory 

of rights. Here we can only deal with princi])]es , . 486 

178. Is punishment retributive ? Not in the sense that it carries 

on a supposed ‘ right ’ of private vengeance, for no such 
‘ right ’ can exist 487 

179. The most rudimentary ‘right’ of vengeance implies social 

recognition and regulation, in early times by the family . 488 

1 80. And its development up to the stage at which tho state 

alone punishes is the development of a principle implied 
from the first ... 488 

181. ‘ But if pimishmeut excludes private vengeance, how can it 
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be rc^ribtitory at all ? And how can a wrong to society 
be requited ? ’ ^ 

182. When a wrong is said to be ‘ done to societyf it does not 

mean that a feeling of vindictivenelfe is extlited in the 
society «... 

183. The popular indignation against a great criminal is an 

exiU'ession, not of individual desire for vengeance, but of 
the demand that the criminal should have his duo . 

^4. And this does not mean an equivalent amount of sudering ; 
nor such sufFering as has been found by experience to 
deter men from the crime ....... 

185. Punishment, to hejiist, implies (a) that the person punished 

can understand what right means, and (b) that it is some 
, understood right that he has violated .... 

186. He will then recognise that the punishment is his own act 

returning on himself; (it is in a different sense that the 
physical consequences of immorality are spoken of as a 
‘ punishment ’) 

187. Punishment may be said to be preventive, if it be remem-" 

bored (a) that lohat it ‘ prevents ’ must be the violation 
of a real right, and (h) that the means by which it ‘pre- 
veirts ’ must be really necessary ..... 

188. Does our criterion of tbe justice of punishment give any 

practical help in appo3*tioning it ? . . . . . 

189. The justice of punishment depends on tbe justice of the 

systendof rights which it is to maintain .... 

190. The idea that ‘ jnst’ imnishment is that which =:'the crime 

in amount confuses retribution for the wrong to society 
with compensation for damages to the individual . . 

191. ‘ But why not hold that the pain of the punishment ought 

to = the moral guilt of the crime ? ’ . 

192. Because the state cannot gauge either the one or the other; 

and if it could, it would have to punish every case differ- 
ently 

193. In truth the state has regard in punishing, not primarily to 

the individuals concerned, but to the future prevention of 
the crime by associating terror with it in the general 
imagination ......... 

194. The account taken of ‘ extenuating circumstances ’ may be 

similarly explained ; i.e. the act done under them requires 
little terror to prevent it from becoming general . . 

195. ‘ But why avoid the simpler explanation, that extenuating 

circumstances are held to diminish the moral guilt of the 
act ? ’ . . . 
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190. Because! {a) tlm state cannot ascoi’iaia tlit; ili-iprn of moral 
guilt iuvo|.vcd'^u a crime; (fi) if it tries to punish iiuiuo« 

^ rality (proper), it will clmck (liHint{!r(!.ste<l moral ellort . hOO 

197. Punishment, bowevtu^ may bo truly held to express the 

‘moral disapprobation’ of society, bn t it is to tlieexiunial 
" side of action tliat the (lisajiprobation is directed . , hOl 

198. 'Hk! principle that ptmiHluneut .should be regnlalfsl by tin-. 

imporliU)(!u ortho right violated cixplain.s ihc .stiVf'rity with 
which ‘culjaiblo negligoiico’ Is punished . . , . bOB 

199. And the punisliment of orhuos dune in drnulieum'.sH illus- 

tratiCH the same juanciple ...... hbo 

20U. It also justifies the distinction bi'tweciu ‘criminal’ and 
‘civil’ injurie.s, (whicli is not a di.stiiicti()n between 
injuries to individuals and to tlic comnuinity, I'or no ^ 
‘right’ is violated by injury done to an individual as 
suoh^ . fiOl' 

201. There would bo no reason in associating t<5rror with breaches 

of a right which the offender either did not know that ho 
was breaking or which lie could not help bixvakiug . . hUo 

202. When such ignorance and inability are culpable, it doptsnds 

on the Heriousness of the wrong or the degreu) tc> wliiidi 
the civil suit involves deterrent effects, whether they 
should bc^lrcatcd as crim<'.s . . . . . . GOG 

203. Historically, the state has interfered first through tlni civil 

process ; gradually, as public alarm gets <}xcited, nun’c and 
more offences come to be treated as crimes . ‘ . . 507 

204. Punishment must also be reformatorij, (ilu.s being one. way 

of being preventive), i.e. it must resgard the rights of the 
criminal 508 

205. Capital punishment is justifiable only (a) if it can be shown 

to be necessary to the maintenance of society, {!>) if there 
is reason to .suppose the criminal to bo permanently inca- 
pable of rights 501) 

206. Punishment, though dinctly it aims at the main1;onance of 

rights, has indirectly a moral end, because rights arc con- 
ditions of moral well-being , , . ,510 

M. The right of the state to j>7'omote morality. 

207. (4) (See sec. 156), The right of free life is coming to be 

moi-e and more recognised amongst us negatively'.^ is it 
reasonable to do so little jpositively to make its exercise 
possible? . , , 512 
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208. First observe that the capacity for free life is a moral ca- 
psicity, i,e, a capacity for being influenced a sense of 
common intemst . . . . . •», . .012 

^()0. This influence will only be weakened by substituting for it 
that of law, but the state can do more tlj,an it usaally 
does without deadening spontaneous action j c.g. '' compul- 
sory education ’ need not be * com}m!sory ’ except to those 
who have no spontaneity to bo deadened . . , . 514 

210, So too with interference with ‘freedom of contmct^; we 
must consider not only those who are interfered with, but 
those whose freedom is inci’eased by the interference . . 615 

N. The right of the state in regard to property. 

**211. As to property two questions have to be kept distinct, (a) 

* how there has come to be property, ( 6 ) how there has come 
to be a right of property. Each of these again may be 
treated either historically or metaphysically , . . 517 

212. Tim confusion of these questions and methods has given 

rise either to truisms or to irrelevant researche.? as to the 
nature of property . . . . , . . . 518 

213. Property implies (a) appropriation, i.e. an act of will, of a 

permanent self demanding satisfaction and expres.sion . . 618 

214. (5) Tiecognitition of the appropriation by others. This 

recognition cannot be derived from contract (Grotiua), or 
from a supreme force (liobbe.s) 519 

215. Locke rightly bases the right of property on the same ground 

a.s tlie I'ight to one’s own penson ; but he does not ask what 

that ground is . . 522 

210 . The ground i.sthe same as that of the right of life, of which 
projiovty is the instrument, viz, the consciousness of a 
common interest to which each man recognises every other 
man as contributing . . . . . . .522 

217. Thus the act of appi'opriation and the recognition of it con- 

stitute one act of will., as that in which man seeks a good 
at once common and pei’sonal . . . . . . 523 

218. Tim condition of the family or clan, in which e.g. land i.s 

held in common, is not the negation, but on the contrary 
the earliest expression of the right of property . , . 523 

219. Its defect lies («) in the limited scope for free moral de- 

velopment which it allows the associates, ( 6 ) in the limited 
range of moral relations into which it brings them . , 524 

220. But the expao.sion of the clan into the state has not brought 

with it a corresponding emancipation of the individual. 

Is then the existence of a practically propcrtylcss class in 
modern states a necessity, or an abuse ? . 





221. In theory, overyono who is cupftble of living for a common 

good (whothoi^ ho actually docs an or not) <mgUt t-o have 
the means Tor so : those mcaiiH art! properly . . f» 2 ii 

222. But does not this Theoxy of projterly imply frci-dotu of 

approprialitm and (lis])osil,ion 5 ami yet is it not jnsi, this 
freedom which loads to tlu! cxistcnc.o of a jiropcilyle.ss 
]!r(tU!tariat(! ? . . . . . . . .52(1 

2*23. Property, wluithor regarded ns the appropriation of iiulure 

by men of dilfert'nt powens, or as tlm menn.s required for ^ 
the fulfilment of dilforent social functions, iinatt, he unetpial 527 
224 Freedom of trade, another source of inetpudsiy, fellows 
necessarily from the same view of property : freedom of 
bequest is more open to doubt 52B.. 
225. It seems to follow from the general right of a man to pro- r 
vide for his future, aixd (with certain oxoejjtions) to be 
likely to secure the hest distribution j but it does iiat imply 

the right of entail .5*23 

•226. Returning to the question raised in sec, 220 , obsiirvu (a) that 
accumulation by one man do<j.s not itsidf naturally imply 
deprivation of other men, hut ratluiv the contrary , . 530 

227. Nor is the prevalence of groat capitals uml lured labour iu 

itself thc^^causc of the bad condition of so many of the 
working olas,se.s 5 :jl 

228. The cause is to be found, not in the right of property and 

accumulation, but (partly at l(!ust) in the Ikot that the land 
has been originally appi’opriated by con(|uoat . . , 531 

229. Hence («) the present proletariate inherit the traditions of 

serfdom, and (1) under landowning governments hmd has 
been appropriated unjustifiably, i.e. in various ways pre- 
judicial to the common interest . . . . . 532 

230. And further the masses crowded through these causes into 

largo towns have till lately had little doim to improve 
their condition 

231. Whether, if the state did its duty, it would still bo arlvisalxlc 

to limit bequest of land, is a question whicli must be 
difibrently answered according to circnmstanoo.s . . 534 

232. The objection to the apin-opriation by the state of: ‘ un- 

earned increment’ is that it is so hard to distinguisli 
between ‘ earned ’ and ‘ unearned ’ ... 535 

0. The right of the state in regard to thefamilg. 

238. The rights of husband over wife and liither over (diildren 
are (a) like that of property in being rights against all 
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the wOrld, {b) unlike it in being rights over perso7is, and 
therefore reciprocal . . . . . . . 

234. The latter characteristic would be ex3jreaHod C4erinan 

writers by saying that both the ‘ subject ’ and tlie ‘ object ’ 
of tliese riglits arc persons . . . • . , « 

235, Throe (juostion.s about them : (1) What makes man capable 

of family life ? (2) How dues it come to have rights ? 

(3) What ought the tbrm of those rights to be ? . . . 

^16. (1) The family implies the same effort after permanent 
self-satisfaction as property, together with a permanent 
, interest in a particular woman and her children 

237. The capacity for this interest is essential to anything which 
^ can be rightly called family life, whatever lower forms of 

, life may historically have preceded it . . . . 

238. (2) The rights of family life arise from the mutual recogni- 

tion of this interest by members of the same clan (in 
which the historical family always appears as an element) 

239. Its development has been in the direction (a) of giving all 

men and women the right to marry, (b) of recognising the 
claims of husband and wile to be recipjvcal. Both these 
imply monogamy ........ 

240. Polygamy excludes many men from marriage and makes 

the wile practically not a wife, while it also prevents real 
reciprocity of rights both between Inishand and wife and 
between parents and children 

241. The abolition of slavery is another essential to the develop- 

ment of the true family life, in both the above respects . 

242. (3) Thus the iHglit (as distinct from the mo)YiUty) of family 

life recpiires (a) monogamy, (b) duration through life, (g) 
terminability on the infidelity of hn.sband or wife . 

243. Why then should not adultciy be treated as a crime ? Be- 

cause (unlike other violations of right) it is generally in 
the public interest that it should be condoned if the 
injured penson is willing to condone it . . . . 

244. Nor would the higher purposes of marriage be served by 

making infidelity penal, for they depend on disposition, 
not on outward acts or forbearances .... 

245. All that the state can do, therefore, is to make divorce for 

adultery easy, and to make marriage as seinous a matter 
as possible ......... 

246. (b) Should divorce be allow'ed except for adultery ? Some- 

times for lunacy or cruelty, but not for incompatibility, the 
object of the state being to make marriage a ‘ consortium 
omuis vilse ’ ........ 
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^ P, JiilfJils and virtue.^. 


24?. Outline of remain itifj; lot'.fcun'.s, on (!) oontiootc'd with 

the huiotiou'^ of j>'<'fv<innnenh (2) koi'.uiI virtues, ('rho 
autithcaiK u(*‘ wicial ’ and ‘ Wiir-roeunlhi!' ’ Is (itlw') . . fifiCS 

248, VirtuoM, hoiiij^ (liHposltionn (‘Xereist! nnhtH, art! hi', si, co- 

ordiiiatod with riglil.s. h’huH lo ilie n<!;ht of lil'n onrre- 
si)oii(l (JioKo virtues wliie.li tnaintain lili' anaiust nature, 
fore.n, a, nil auiiual |)as,si(in 551) 

249, Similarly tlioro are aetivn viriui's, eorrespoiuliuf’; to the 

negative olili.ifatious hujiosetl hy jtroperty anil marriage. . hot 

250, ‘Moral sentimonta’ .slmulil Ikj clasHilloil with the virtues, of 

which they are weaker forma 552* 

251, Although for clearneKs ohliflatioiin must he treated apart" 

from woml diilie.^ tliey are really the outer and inner side 
of one apiritu.al develojime.nl;, in the joint reault of which 
the idea of perfection ia fullilled , , . , , 552 



EECTUliES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT 


.1. THE ‘OaiTIQUE OF PUEE BEASOH.’ 


Note, of the Editor, 

Tlie following lectures on Kant’s Critique of Pure Penson were not all 
composed at the same time. A, B, F, G are extracts from a contiimous 
course which was delivered more than once when Green was a tutor at 
Balliol Collog’o. They were written afier the publicalioa of the Introtluc- 
tium to Hume (1874), hut not long after, as they are referred to in lectures 
on logic delivered in 187'1-1876. D, F, IT, I seem to have been later 
additions or supplements to the previous course, to which they sometimes 
refer as. 'old.’ They were all apparently u.serl, in whole or in part, for 
lectures delivered in Balliol College in 187d-l87G. References show that 
at the time of their composition the articles on II, Spencer were already 
written, though the fir.st of these was not published until Bec(!mher 1877. 

The lecturts are here arranged in the order of the parts of the Critique 
to which they chiefly relate. The nature of the materials from which they 
are taken made some repetitions unavoidable ; and the abruptness of the 
transition.s, and the occasional variation of view which they exhibit, are due 
to the same cause. 

The references are to the pages in Hartenstein’s edition of Kant’s work. 9 , 
vol. iv. The translations referred to are those of J, M. D. Meildejohn and 
(in 0) J. P, Maliafly. 



L THE 4!iJ,iTlQUl^ OK PUIJE ItEAHON; 


A. KANrS PKOTJimi, AdVn TIIM UNLATULM' OP’ TJIP)^ 
mATEUmT OP IT TO TJlJbl PMihOlSOriU.PIlA Ob’ 
WOKE AND UUMll 

1 . speeailatioii is governed by ■lilirco, hMi/liiig 

notions: (n) tlnit oi: u.ii ‘ oTojeot ii.tVocliiig tlio souso.s* and 
‘tniud,’ iisindupondcui oxisb'ucos, (-audi coulributifig hu much 
to knowlodg'o ; {/mw imicli, lias to bo S(d>ilod) ; {b) iha.t; tlio 
‘nnivorsality and iiocos.sily’ of a judginoufc a-i'o ioHirt of a 
ludg'uu'iit boii?g the work of mind, not the ropnssoiiia.iiou of 
an ‘alfcction of tlic souses’; (c) that judgnieut.s may b(^ 
divided, as into two mutually exclusive classes, into sncli as 
merely analyse a subject-conception into its <‘.<,mRl.Huc.ut 
conceptions, which were already thought in it, tlmngh in a. 
confused manner,’ and anch as "^add to it some attrihui.e tha.t 
lies comi)letely out of it,’ of which claascs t.lu' lat.im- only 
represent a.n ‘ augmentation ’ of knowledge ; and that Jlirn’e- 
fore judgments which I’ep resent not only t.lu^ work (d" 
‘ reason,’ but its work as contributing to knowUulge, must 
be " synthetical,’ not ‘ analytical.’ 

These notions of Kant come to him through LoeJo^ and 
Hume. His * objects n,ffecting the seust's’ corn'spom! to 
Locke’s ‘snhsiancos that opaub^ on us wludher w(‘ will or 
no’; his ‘ empirical knowledge and judgments '' to Lofdvo’s 
knowledge’ or ‘ imopositioiis concerning subsLamuis or co» 
existence’; his distinction of *^synt]ieti(;al ’ a.iid 5 analythnl ’ 
to Locke’s.distinction of instructive ’ and ‘ trilling ’ proposi- 
tions. 

2. The way in which Kant arrives at his conclusions 
about a priori knowledge is best nudorsfood by considering 
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tlie diffictilfcy into which Locke got with regard to mathe- 
matics and physical science by starting with the notion tJiat 
all knowledge is the result of ‘ substances operating ’ on the 
blank tablet of the mind. ‘G-eneral •certainty is never to 
be found but in our ideas.’ The correlatiye of this is that 
the science of nature is impossible.’ ‘ Locke comes to tin's 
eoiiclusion as follows ; ‘ The operation of a substance upon 
ns ’ is an event in the way of feeling, a simple idea which 
(suni only be represented by a singular proposition : ^ This 
rose is red,’ &c. We may retain these events in . memory, 
and put together the simple ideas into complex ones, repre- 
sented by common nouns. These coniinon nouns again may 
.be made subjects of universal propositions, but such proposi- 
tions are either compendia of a iiumber of past events (once 
and again and again I have found gold soluble in aqua 
regia), and are thus not properly universal, or, if properly 
universal, they relate merely to ‘a nominal essence,’ are 
analyses of the meaning of a name. 

Thus all ‘ propositions concerning su]3stances,’ it would 
seem, must be either ‘ trifling ’ or siiigular. In fact, how- 
ever, in speaking of a proposition as ‘ concerning a substance,’ 
we imply that it is not ‘trifling,’ not analytic's.! of the mean- 
ing of a mime. Such a proposition as ‘all gold is soluble 
in a.qna regia ^ implies (as Kant would say) the synthesis of 
solubility with a eoncej)tion of gold which does not already 
include it. But thus understood — as ‘instructive’ or syn- 
thetical — it has not the certainty which would belong to it 
if it were ‘trifling’ or analytical, ‘since vve can never, from 
the consideration of the ideas themselves, with certainty 
aflirm ’ their coexistence.^ 

Thus all propositions concerning substances (as == syn- 
thetical propositions derived from experience), if general, 
can only be problematical. 

What is the distinction between the relation of ideas 
expressed by mathematical propositions and the coexisteuee 
of properties (also a relation of ideas) expressed by ‘ all gold 
is soluble in aqua regia ’ ? Locke’s answer is that the ideas, 
of which the relation is expressed by the latter proposition, 
are ‘ ectypes ’ of an ‘ archetype.’ There is a thing which 

* Loeko, Essay on Human Under- * Loeke, loo. cit. Book iv. chap. vi. 
standing, Book iv. chap. vi. aac. 16, and sec. 9, and cf. Gencnd Introduotmi to 
Book IV. chap, sii. sac. 10. . MuToe, § 122, vol. i. p. 103. 



proclncGS certain ideas in na, and tlie propoBiiioii in qneHtion, 
professes to state -*1 relation between ideas as products of 
sucb a thing ; it expresses that there is riniforiu cotinecdJou 
in a thing of that wHch the idea of solubilii.y ropresiniis, 
and that which ,inalleability d'c. i’(‘preH('ni. And this is 
■what wo cannot know. We ciin only know ihiit now ov ilioii. 
the one idea has been produee.d along wiih iJn^ oilior. In 
mathematics, liowever, there is no ‘av<dieiyji<^ ’ In <pu'sil<ru. 
Onr luatheimitical id<!a,s an^ tlnmiwdvt'H origiiui-ls, and tlnu'e- 
fore a relation between them that chtaiiis ojujo obtains iuhjos- 
sarily always.’ 

First, then, we hawe the question how n, mind, eb.tier 
merely passive or active only in the way of conipouiiding « 
and abstracting, can originate ‘instructive propositions.'’* 

Next, the question how these propttsitions c;in be milly 
true, if reality consists in Avhat the mind passivtdy receivc.'s, 
in distinction from what it does for itsedf. 

Next, these propositions, which arc really and nnivcTSully 
true because tliey represent relations of ideas which hawc> no 
archetypes other than themselves, are proposilioiis about 
number and magnitude; i.e. a.bo\it ‘ }>rima,ry qualities of, 
body,’ of which it is the (Jiffermim accor<liug (<» Lockcu ihtit., 
though our percoptu)iis arc copies of tlioui, yt*t they a.V(' in 
things quite independently of our ideas of tlnuu (‘ wheiluu' 
there is a mind to perceive them or no.’ 

Thus accepting the anilthesis (-whicli Kant retu-ins from 
Locke) between what the object or tbing gives and wbu,t the 
mind does for itself, Locke himH(df, in order to (ixpla.iu the 
nature of mathematical truths, has against himself to admit 
that they represent the original workmanship of mind. Tiu^ 
antithesis itself, however, labours under groat difflcnltitvs in 
Locke. All relations are the ‘ workmanship of mind.’ (Tin's 
is a necessary admission because no relation is n simple idea,, 
an event in the way of feeling.) But remove relations, jtnd 
wlm,t} is left of the object? ‘ Soraethmg wlii^di caiiscis our 
feelings.’ But its causation of our feelings is a r(.‘lation. 
^Something merely.’ But this ‘somethbig’ luprcsimts tlu! 
abstraction of difference, difference of which you cannot si),y 
in what it consists. 

3. Hume’s problem is to render the doctrine of the 
mind’s mere passivity consistent with itself by getting rid 

* See General Introduction to Hume, §§ 116 , 117 , vol. i. pp. fl.'J 97, 
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of the relations which the mind constitutes, in particular 
mathematical relations, and those of cans^ and substance 
(the unity of successive aj)pearances i^ an i^Jentical thiiig). 
These are to be reduced either to» the succession of one 
feeling on another, or to habitual propensities produced by 
the repetition of such succession. 

There is no idea not copied from an impression, i.e. from 
a feeling which carries with it no reference to anytliing other 
&ian itself. The distinction between mind and thing disap- 
pears in succession of feeling. Thus Locke’s distinction of 
mathematical relations, as relations of ideas in the mind, 
from tlie coexistence of sensible qualities in a substance, 
* caiipofc be maintained. The ‘ idea of space ’ is a copy of the 
impression of space, and the impression of space is merely a 
compound of other simple feelings which come to us like 
any other feelings, we know not how or why.^ I will not 
criticise this account at present. The point is to see how 
in Hume’s judgment it affects the universality of mathe- 
matical truths.® According to him, when, the matheinaticiaii 
talks of certain aiigle.s as always equal, of certain lines as 
never meeting, he is either making statements that are 
untrue or speaking of nonentities, of which he has a ten- 
dency to suppose the existence. But this ‘ tendency to sup- 
pose ’ is merely a way of saving appearances. If that which 
is ‘ supposed ’ is neither impression nor idea, it is nothing. 

Thus with Hume there are no synthetical propositions in 
geometry that are universally true. He admits, however, 
tliat such propositions are possible with regard to number 
and this corresponds to his virtual admission that ideas of 
nTimber are not copied from impressions.^ 

4. The notion that the object, given independently of 
thought, contributes so much to knowledge, viz. sensations, 
and that the subject on its side adds so much of its own, viz. 
relations or forms, is the basis of the doctrine that you can 
divide truths into such as are particular and contingent on 
the one side, and such as are universal and necessary on the 
othei’. 

' * Against this it is to he maintained that without thought 
there is no object; that feelings derive only from relation to 
thought that character in virtue of which we oppose them 

* 7/^. p. 231, IE 

* /A r. OSJ * rr 


* General Introduction to JlnmOt vol. i. 
pp. 202 and 20S. 



to t.liong'Tit ; tliat thns it ih as ini])OHsil)1o to <livido 
into elernonts, coiii.rilniUMi bj f(‘{'Iiu,u\ itio ntlmr bj 
IMriglit, ii.N to tluj lilb of an a-nimiil. iiil.o ho tnnnk 

resulting’ fVoni tlie acti-ou of tlu* IixngH, ho niuoh IVosn ilu^ 
swtion of tlie liofirt; and a-ccordhigly (UjUJi.llj i,o 

divide jiidgmeiits into oinpiric.a.l u,nd n, frlm-L f f ^ oxjH'rtniu’.o ” 
iijOiiiiS mere HiiecussioH of foolingH, tlum it yicddK jio Judg*- 
mexits at nil, piirtictilni' onen an iitlie nn iiniverMa,!. If it 
meana ^oxperientu} i>f objindiH Hindi jih nJone yield (‘veii 
Kingixlar iiropuHitioiiH — tlnxii tln're iH no groniul for lUvidini*' 
trntlis into ‘^contingent/ derived from experimiei', ;mhI 
necessary/ not so derived. 

There are two ways of miderstandmg ‘^object.’ ‘^Ob_iect’’ 
means eitler ‘a permanent poHsibility of Hensation/ a,!td a 
particular object a permanent possibility of a certain. Hct of 
sensations, or it means a ‘thing in itself.’ ‘A porimuimii, 
possibility of simsation ’ is not actually any KO-tmation. No 
succession of feelings, apart from referemio to a Hiibji'ot 
present to tho succi'ssion Imt not in it, and determining l ln^ 
succession by distimdion from itself, could b(\ or givn Ihe 
notion of^ s\ielrposs.ibility. Thus it is only through rela.iion 
to a self-conscious subject tlia,t findings are wdated iio a,n 
‘ object ’ in the above sense. Ifiirtlnm, only a-s related to Hindi 
an object, and thus becoming coexistent <pui1iii('S insbaid ol' 
a mere succession of which, one has ceased before the next 
hegins, have feelings any character, anything that can bo 
represented by a proposition. 

Thus the singular judgment, as tho doteruiinatiou of an 
object by a certain relation, or the reference of fooling as an 
attribute to an object, is already the ^ work of thought.’ 

‘ Gold is soluble in agim reyia ’ is supposed to bo a con- 
tingent truth 5 i.e. to represent certain events in tlie way <d' 
feeling, on the continued recurrence of which its truth is 
contingent. In fact, however, the scientific man does not. 
treat it as contingent in this sense at all. He goes on iho 
principle that whatever is really thus soluble in a single 
instance is so always, and accordingly, if he found a ease 
where it seemed not soluble, he would decide, not that what 
had really happened in the previous case had ceased to 
happen, but that the conditions were different. 

In other words, he regards the singular proposition, 
Hhis gold is being solved,’ as representing a universal law. 
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and tlms aa a. pi’oposition wliicTi might be immediatelj con- 
’(xaded into a, universa,! proposition, if aM 11^0 properties ot 
*101(1 and arpub regia, were known and were agreed to call 
nothing' g’old or aqiub regia which. lia(J. 1 iot thAii. 

It is true, then, that exporience constitutes universal ’ 
Judgnients, but it does so just because tlie experience which 
constitutes singular judgments is already more tlian the 
occurrence of a feeling ; because it is an experience of an 
^Riject regarded as always remaining the same under the 
same conditions. The modern logician is quite entitled to 
say (as a, gainst Kant) that experience can yield universal 
synthetical propositions, but not entitled at tlie same time 
'to retain Locke’s view of a singular proposition, viz. that it 
repi’eseiits merdy a sensible event or feeling. 



B. TRB ^Fomm OF nmmvT ION* {nwrumoN*).* 


6. Two iiieojisiBteiit notions strni’ffjflo wiili (‘iU‘h otlior in 
Kant. 

{a) Tlie notion of ordinary logic, iliat ^tliing-s’ or '^^ob- '' 
jeois’ are given iinlepeinleiitly of tlionglit, but liaving eerlaiu 
relations to our ‘sensory’ wliicli = sonsiblf^ qualituiM ; iliat 
tlionglit proceeds to detach these from <}a(di olbiw iind from 
‘ oircmnstanees of tiiiio juid phice,’ as abstniet ideas or con- 
ceptions, through wliich (ro]»resejiled by a eoiiimon noun) 
henceforth it is ‘nualiately ndated to tlx’i object.* Meaii- 
wliile the ‘thing in itscdf’ (or, jis Loe.1v<*}^uhl, lh(% ‘ thing in its 
real essence’ i]^ disii.nguish(sl from the ‘nonuiial ■‘KSim(t(^*) 
remaiiis wholly nnkjiown. It prodius's a.p|)(’ar!ni('t‘H from 
which wo abstract a Jiotioii of it, but tliesig lu'ing all (*oii- 
(litionod by the subject, tell us nothing ol: (Im osil miture of 
the thing. Whou I exporionco a Hcnsa.t.i(in, 1 ca,ti judge 
certainly ‘ the thing is now ailecting im^,* but what is retutiied 
in the mind as the result of the ailection and put togethe.r 
with other like results into a couecption of the, thimj^ is md; a, 
quality that beloiiga to the thing; it does not euul.de un,? t<.> 
assert anything really true of the thing'. 

From this notion arises (1) his antithesis of aualyt.ifail 
and synthetical propositions. A. proposition, to he instruetivo 
or convey information about matter of fact, must rtdalii to a, 
real object, as opposed to a conception. (2) In like manner 
(unless its universality can ho explained on some <d/her 
ground) it can only be particular and contiugeiit, becan,s<^ 
the ‘thing in itself,’ some etfeet of which it rfquesimts, may 
be pleased to produce another effect at anotlier time. (In 
truth, the antithesis will not hold, for if we remove from the 
instructive proposition that content of its subject or predi- 
cate which is merely conceived, no meaning is leit.) 

If) On the other hand, there is in Kant the notion that 
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tiie object first bcoomes an object tbrongh a certain action 
of the mind ni)on a ‘ matter’ given in sei^eati^on, and a real 
object tbroug’li imposition on this mattej* of ^ forms of intui- 
tion.’ Form of intnition being the^ Coiiditi«n of realit3», 
truths relating to it will be ‘ instructive.’ .They will have 
that privilege, supposed in the other theory to belong to truth ' 
concerning real ohjeds, without the drawback of being merely 
contingent. 

« Admitting tliis notion, the question naturally arises, (1) 
what meaning there is in talking any longer of a ‘ thing in 
itself’ at all, when the ‘object,’ which according to (a) was a 
‘ thing in itself,’ has turned out not to be independent of 
* mind ; (2) whether there is any such distinction between 
‘ intnition ’ and ‘ conception ’ as can take the place (which 
•Kant seems to give it) of the distinction between what is real 
and what is of the mind, implied in notion {a). 

6. It is quite true that space and time are not ‘ rela-tions 
of objects’ as opposed to ideas, of which afterwards by 
abstraction there come to be ideas (concejitions). They are 
themselves ‘ ideas,’ which are the condition of thei'e being 
any phenomenal object whose qualities may be abstracted, 
the condition of mere feeling becoming a fel® thing. But 
just for this reason, though ideas, they are relations of 
objects ; and we are confusedly conscious of the object as 
conditioned by these relations before we think separately of 
tliese conditions themselves. 

It is commonly thought (a) that to admit space and time 
to be relations of objects (real things) is incompatible with 
their being in a,ny sense ideas (though there may be ideas 
of them), and {h) tha,t to admit that we, as learning indivi- 
duals, have ideas of successive objects, and objects outside 
each other, before wm have ideas of sjiaee and time as such, is 
incompatible with the a priori character of the latter ideas. 

But why should ‘relations of objects’ not be ideas? 
We fancy that they cannot because our notion of an idea is 
just that it is not a reality ; it is determined simply as the 
negation of a tiling. This opposition arises from the fact 
that our ideas change through the operation of an experience 
which we do not make. But this fact need not imply that 
there is any reality other than ideas, but only that ideas are 
coinmnniciited to us gradually; and when we reflect that 
our existing- ideas at any time qualify all new experience 



(which only dorives meaning from relation lo ihcm), it will 
iippoar tliis,b 1 h (3 progn.sssivo chiirach'r of our kiHOvlodgo 
hut, tor explaiftod a.s^ a nivolutiou of tlio aotuiilly oxi.siiiiig 
ideas thro u gi f which qu)ssi bill ties of them iu um are gT:uIua,’llj 
aetnalised, than as tim result of an oueration of things, 
‘'which are not ideas, on us. Onr ex]mrieiic(5 Hum does not 
require the sn.pj)osition of sue.h ‘things,’ a.nd aJder a.ll, what, 
are they t* They arc cilihcr sultJeclH ol' the quaiUfu^M w]ii<di 
make np out expm'ience, or * things in th,e)nselv<‘s.’ N^ov 
the ‘ qualities wh ich make up our oxperienee’ nusMi relat.ioiiH 
between feelings constituted by the prestmce to itie Actings of 
a self-conscious subject. ‘Tilings,’ them, the siipiioseul oppo- 
site of a thinking consciousness, if they arc the ‘ subjects of 
the qualities which make up our experience,’ are dettn’ihined 
by, are what they are in virtue of, a. tliiiikiiig coiiseioxisness. 
Nor less is the ‘ thing in itself ’ determined by onr thinking 
consciousness, though determined as its negation. If, then, 
the opposition between idea and reality will not hold good, 
the meaning which we seem to d<n’iv<3 for ‘ idea. ’ tVoiu tihis 
opposition turns out to bij none at all. Wlmt then is an 
‘idea’? It is a community between ol>j(‘ci.s, which, is af 
the same tini^ their diircrcne.e, a comnmnity const. ituted hy 
the preseiico of a single Kclf-conseions subject to the ma.nl- 
fold of feeling. In this sense, H[)a,ce and time a.re at oju'.e 
‘ideas ’ and ‘ relations of rea.l things.’ Their clmramteristies 
as relations are (I) priina.rim‘ss, from wliiidi it a, rises that 
whatever is true about them is so uiicondit.ionnlly ; (il) 
simplicity, from whicli follows the ea,se of aHcerl.ainlng pre- 
cisely what is true of figures. If we coultl nseertuln a.ny 
truth about (say) the relations of (diemical suhst.a u<h>h in tlm 
same exact and unconditional way, it wumld be eipuiily 
necessary. 

7. THs primariness or a priori cha.ra,ct(U’ of the itlea,H 
which constitute .space and tinio is not to be understood a.s 
jjriority in time, as if we had ''the idea of m(.‘.ro Hpa.ee bt.dbre 
any other ideas. There is no experience of space a, part frtmi 
colour and tangibility, nor do wi* present more spac;e to our- 
selves before such experience. The primariness of the idea 
means that it is the condition, without whiidi no feelings 
would become outward things, so that all other conditions 
of ‘phmnoraena’ may be supposed absent, but not that. 
Hence it is that we can present to ourselves things us having 
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no other properties but what arise from this relation; i.e. as 
R]ia('es and nothing else, as mere sptuios. •Tii ,tliis lies the 
exphiiiatioii of Kant’s distiuctioii between tlie*idea, of spaetj 
iis iiTL intu/iUon and other ideas as con^jpiions.* The objects 
of which space is predieable are parts of spa«e, and there is 
no more or less in one space than in another, or in any part 
of space than in space in general. (This, however, is only true 
of p'/rrc space.) ’ In other words, space is space just the sa.me, 
irrespectively of what it contains, and sp^ace is a qumikim, 
of which, as of every other qucmkcm, it is true that ea.cli of 
its parts is also a quantum, i.e. that it is infinitely divisible. 
This is because from the primariness of the relation of out- 
'sldeness we can present to ourselves objects as determined 
by it, and by no other, (i.e. -as mere spaces), and can put these 
together as a quanhim of which all the parts are homogeneous 
with each other and the whole. 

8. We have here undoubtedly a peculiarity in the ' idea’ 
in which consists the relation of space. The objects between 
which subsist the relations expressed by chemical afliiiity 
cannot be regarded as qualified no other wis(! than by those 
reliitions ; for tlie reloitioiis, so soon as you think of them, 
branch out into others, complex as the uriiverSe. For that 
reason ‘ humanity ’ cannot be p»resonted as a quantum, of 
which the individuals related in the way of humanity are 
pa,rts. But is this difference any reason for questioning 
that space and chemical affinity are alike conceived I’e- 
liitions, not relations that first exist and then are conceived, 
birt relations constituted by the presence of a single self-con- 
scious subject to the manifold of feeling? 

‘ Intuition ’ with Kant is the presentation of a real indi- 
vidual object (‘real’ as phsenomenon). ‘ Conception ’ is the 
thought of an attribute or attributes possessed by such an 
object. To all knowledge (to all judgment representing 
knowledge) ‘ intuition ’ is necessary, though not to a mere 
logical or analytical judgmeiit^;which unfolds the content of 
a conception. 


* ‘ Is tlioro,’ it may be aslied, ‘ realli/ 
such a thing as pure space ? ’ Not if 
vmJhj moans ‘ fiir si eh bostohond ’ ; thura 
is nothing ‘ fiir sieh Lestehend’ bub 
thought itself. There actually is such a 
relation as that of the limit or oxtor- 
niilit.v. !i.nd t.lift natiira of this relation 


does not depend on any other relations. 
It may therefore be considered .sepa- 
rately and presented as an object, about 
which judgments may be formed -which 
will at once be true and will relate to 
matters of fact. 



The idea of space is the presentation of a, real individnal 
object: the ijlea^of immauity is not. The qnestion tlieii is, 
Fhat beyoiicrrelatioiis is expressed by ^object;/ ‘‘iiKlividnal,’ 
and “^real Objeeli’ expresses a relation to consciousrH'Ss, 
a relation in whinh each of the cojisliinciil»s of (he rehitioii 
is determined by opposition to tln^ other, ‘ Tndividtiahl.y * 
represents distinctness of an objcsci from u.ll otbci’S, a distinct- 
ness constitiuted by tlu^ oonqhfx of its relations^ or, if it 
merely be separateness in space and time, still by relathdis. 
‘ Eoal ’ represents the identilication of the object, here n,nd 
now g’iveii, with previous pi’eseutations. {I s<H;m to S(ie a 
horse : is it a real horse or a delusion? i.c. are the relations 
of the object now before mo the sa-Tue as those in. virtue of 
which I have denominated objects previously pri.!sented as 
‘ horse ’ ?) If we choose to mean by conception the iixiug 
under a name of some particular relation or relations apart 
from others, then doubtless the distinction is valid botwea.m 
it and real individual things ; not, however, as a distinction 
between relations consi.itut.ed by thought and a, nothing other 
than they, l)iit as onei Ixd.wt'eu an isolated sc.t of relations 
which we lirst learn to know and those with which the pro- 
giH'Ssivo comitmnicatiou of thought to us is gradually umhiug 
us acquaielcil. 



c. T]n<] n)i<]jmoTiON OF TTTF CATUGmuTis' IN mm 

** FIIiHT EDITION OF THE * OlilTIQEE,’ 

{Krit, <1. r. V. pp. 565-585.’] 


" ^ 9. The ta'aiiscenclental deduction of conceptions ’ = the 
^ cxplcSnation of the manner in which conceptions can relate 
a ’priori to ohjects.’’ 

Bnt why assume that there are such conceptions? why 
not suppose that all conceptions are derived from objects 
a pontoriori by experience, through abstraction and general- 
isation ? 

Kant’s answer would bo that there are certain conceptions 
which are necessary in order to render objects of experience 
(objt'cts as connected in a woihl of cousciousifess) possible, 
which tlierefore cannot be derived from them. His views on 
tJiis point a, re the first thing we have to consider. We shall 
then come to his * dediietion ’ in the sense exj)lained above. 
Characteristic of this is his view that conceptions could not 
‘^relate a priori to objects,’ if the objects were Hhings in 
themselves.’ It may bo asked, indeed, how, if pure concep- 
tions are necessary to render objects of experience possible, 
a,ny question can be roused as to the possibility of their 
relating to objects. Kant, liowev(?r, speaks of objects ’ in two 
different ways. Objects which xjure conceptions render pos- 
sible are objects as connected in tJie cosmos of experience.’ 
Objects, as to wliicli he asks how pure conceptions can relate 
to them a priori, are objects as not yet connected in such a. 
cosmos. In his language they are objects of intuition. J| 
these were ‘ things in themselves,’ i.e. other than our repref- 
sentations, pure conceptions (being of subjective origii:|) 
could not relate to them. In fact, they are affections of oufr 
sensibility, produced indeed (such is Kant’s view) by things 

’ [The translation referred to in this section is that in J. P. Maliaffy’s Kant's 
Critical Thilo&ophy for Kni/lish Headers, vol. iii.] 



in tliemselvGS ’ uf wliicliwe know notliiiig;, but (kiimriniiinil bj 
a p'iot'i forms (i>f onr soiisibilitj, spu-ce niul tiuso. lb is 
IjLecause objecte of iiiiiiition avo of snob a, sort. - dtiicrminn,- 
tioiis of tbo idfoctioufi of oui- sciisibilii-.j by tlut suhjcMd.ivc forms 
of space and tivic — tiui-t pure comu^pi.ioiiK can nilabi t.o ilmm 
a priori, a>nd out of tbem construct tlm coxmeclud wboie of, 
our experience. 

10. Let us now return to tbo first (pusstioii, Wlrnt f^^remnd 
IS tliore for lioldiii^' tliat iliort) an* pur<} coiiccpi.ious wJdcli 
relate a priori to objects Kant’s dociritu^ j^nnserally 
seems a laborious etfort to meet a difliciilty wbicdi. does not 
exist, because it is midersiood as dealing' ineridy wifli, oiir 
conceptions of certain rolatiojis, not with tbose relation,s 
tbemselYes. Now the essence of Kant’s doctrine is tkit it 
deals with the relations themselves. Our experience consists 
of related phenomena, i.e. related feelings. His cpiestion 
is, How comes it that feelings thus form a.n inter-relaled 
whole? and it is not met by a doolriue which, taking tlie 
relations for granted, traces the process by which wcj become 
certain that the propositions which i’epros(uit them are 
universally true. Kant’s pxoint is that only the not or pro- 
cess of conception eonstitaitos these rolaiitnxa, and that it; is 
preposterous to derive such conception from the tixptvriinua! 
which, by thus constituting uniform I’ehitions, it remhas 
possible. A Kantian ma,y fairly be called on to explain liow it 
is that the conceptions, which, have been iiecessai'y in order to 
constitute the relations of which wc havt^ (ovperience, <mly 
come into distinct consciousness a.ftor along conrso of exjxu't- 
ence; but a theory as to the origin of ciutaiu relations is 
not answered by one which takes them for grantt'd. 

To take a particular iiistauce. All " psyeliologiciil ’ 
accounts of the origin of the coucejxtion of causti prosuppos!.i 
relations of identity, change, and succession. Thci simph'st 
form of experience which is supposed to suggest the (io.ncep- 
tion is somewhat as follows: — an, object, ,sii}»posed to nitaiii 
its identity, to be the same as when we had pnwious (‘xpe- 
rienee of it, is yet found to liavo uiiderg(me a change*, to 
appear ditferent in some respect from what it did btdbru. 
This excites surprise, and suggests inquiry how the cha,ngo 
comes about. It is observed to occur uniformly in succession 
upon some other appearance, and thus we associate the two 
appearances in our mind xis cause and eilect. 
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Wlia.t iH iinp1i<!(i in there bcin^, liow comes it about that 
Uuu'C are, these rislatioiis of succession, ehntige^ and identitj 
as relations between, plueuoniena, or for ^onscibnsiiess that 
the uxp(iri(?nce of mankind forms a connected wliole in which 
variaticjiis hawe t<.» he explained us consistent with the uni- 
formity of the wliohi t* 

fjvtmts, nnre1a.UHl, exmld not be a succession. The j)OBsh 
bility of a, wuc(;es>sion implies something' other tlioai the 
tilings wliieh sue, need. In order to their being related even 
ill. the way ol‘ su(}ueuce, there must he some unit, other than 
the liveiits, and not passing with them, through relation to 
which they are related to ea.eh other: a, Z>, c are points in 
»!iccession ; a is over when h begins, otherwise they are not 
successive. There must be something else, then, for which a, 
is not over wlieu b begins — for which it is still present — in 
order that the Wo may be related to each other as present 
to past. 

11. Not'd this unit, through relation to which events are 
rtdated 1o ea,('b oliher, be const.*, huis ? Granted that any succes- 
sion iiuplit's sii rc1a.tivtdy periinment something tlirougli succes- 
sive rela.l.itm to wliich events a.rt) successive upon each other, 
nei?d (his he oilier than a prolonged event, e.'^. an organic 
Imdy, whitjh is the suhjec.t of perpetual changes, eontmuing 
thronghouti them, a,nd yet itsoUf passes away ; which is thus 
permanent relatively to the events which take place in it 
without disintt'gration of the organism, but not absolutely so? 
The answer is, that just so lar as it is not absolutely so, 
someihiiig else is implied; that is, some unit through counnon 
relation to which the organism and other events before and 
after it a, re related in the way of succession. Still, must 
tiui ultima, to unit be conscious? may it not be an unchange- 
able matter, *.i. sum of atotus which romaitis the same through 
all tlui I'luinges of tlioir distribution which constitute the 
liistory of the universe? 

• The answer is ihat, if yon suppose a,n ultimate uncoii- 
soioris nnii., yon still require a further conscious unit to 
correlate the 7wn.*.onscious unit with the manifold events 
which, through relaiaon to it, are related to each other. 

We speak, it is true, of unconscious agents, foi'ces, com- 
bining manifold materials. Such combination, however, 
has nothing in common with the constitution of a relation 
between events. The agent or force, to which combining 



power is ascribed, is really a name for tlio relation between 
certain events, oivtbr the conditions niid(U’ wideb oik) ibllows 
t>notlier, o.^\ *=0110 combiinitiou of clnnnicial eleiueat.H tu.kes 
tlie ijlace of anoUier. An iigent or ibreti, ilms Baliuubhrto 
some mode of relation of events to events, is (juitc^ dillbrtnit 
from that wbicli is reepured to rejider such reht.tioii possibh. 
All nature maybe said to consist in the iietion of the nneem- 
soiovis upon ibo miconscious, but tlu^ uncoiiHfuoUHness of i,lie 
factors to a relation must iK)t lx* eonfust'd with, niu'onseiims- 
iiess on the part of the coradatintif indt. In catliiif,** tlu; 
relation a ‘ plucnoimmou ’ we hav(i Siiifl tha.t it is for conscious- 
ness that it exists, and — not to ar<vue Croiri a. inrm. wldudi 
people use without much meunhig— what is tlmt wldch- 
retains a plurality in its plurality, and yet nnilit's it th?-ouf,di 
relation, but consciousness? We know conKcdonsness a.s 
that to which the past is yet iw’.sent, and present as psust ; 
in which a manifold is muted in one cxp('rieno<3 without 
ceasing to be manifold. Why seek another source of r(da,- 
tioii for the cosmos when wo have that which sullices hu* ilui 
work? Why seek it in ‘unconscious matior,' wldtdi a.flnr 
a , 11 means nothing but the bare negation of tluit whicli alums 
Avoknowof fls serving the purpose for wldch this ‘nneon- 
scions matter ’ is fissumod ? 

12 . So much by way of prelimimiry. Now hst ns coiisid(>r 
in detail Kant’s account of that unity of consciousness which 
is also the unity of the world. 

In the simplest knowledge of an ohjecd tliere is iiivoUuMl 
a threefold synthesis, that of apprehension, that of imagiim- 
tion, that of recognition, ” 

‘ Every mtiiition contains in itself a multipHcify, which 
nevertheless would not he represented as such, if th(‘ mind 
did not distinguish lima in the sequence of imprenssions one 
upon another; for, so far as it is containad in a si>i</l(i iusfatd^ 
no representation could ever be anything but a'u absolute 
unity.’ ^ 

The intuition, this or that individual objiudi as prf‘S(Miled 
here and now, ‘contains multiplicity,’ i.el is made up Of 
parts. The intuited ohjed really doJs s(», but; iidnition is a 
single act, not multiplex. How then is the ininitnd o])j(‘ot, 
as the representation of the object of consciousness, mani- 
fold? ‘Because we distinguish time in the sequtmco of 

* P. 687, 'IV. p. 1S4. 



iniprossioiivS.’ I.e. (if 1 niulorstaud) because tlie object is 
given to m tlirongli successive acts of ati^iition. The data 
{)f these sevoraJ acts wo then hold together/ without fusion 
%?iiih each otluii*, as parts of one wholei. 

Feeling-s nv.iy follow upon each other, bi:it only in relation 
to a subj(H*,t etpiallj present to each — for which each is noS 
oviT when the otlun* l)(^gins--do they form a succession or is 
a, distinci.ioii of time between them. It is the synthetic 
apt of this subject which renders certain sequent impressions 
a. manifold in one, an individual or ^intuited ’ object having 
variety of parts or qualities.* 

‘ Intuition ’==perceived object. This has become a mani- 
^fold for Gonsciousness or been represented as manifold because 
of the multiplicity of times in which it is attended to. 
This multiplicity is n,t once ‘run through and grasped 
j together,’ and there thus results a maiiy-iii-one, a complex 
object. A complex object having been thus constituted for 
conscioUvSiHiSs, a ‘ r(}pres<!!uta.tion contained in a single iii- 
sta,ut/’ snllici^H l.o recall it. 

Iti tln^ last clause* of the para, graph ‘intnition’ seems to 
be used as ('quiva,lout to attention, or rather to the several data 
of successive acts of attention upon which the* ‘ synthesis of 
apprehension is dm.'ctcd.’ These are many, but only form a 
‘imimfold i'll one represeidaMon in virtue of the operation of a 
syniiuitic principlii in and with successive acts of attention. 

18. irer('\ip()Ji arise certain questions. (1) What is the 
‘intuition’ (=:pei’ceivod object) in itself, which is said to 
contain a multiplicity, a.s distinct from the representation of 
that nmltiplicity r* Like every object it is the possibility of 
certain perceptions occurring in a certain comiection. It 
contains multiplicity in itselfj only as the possibility of cer- 
tain experiences on onr j)art ; the redlity is those experiences, 
as connected. An ‘ intuition ’ or individual thing is really 
ixothing apart from these, i.e. it is really nothing save as 
constituted by the synthetic act d(*.scribed. (2) Why speak as 
if the multiplicity of the intuition as represented was merely 
a multiplicity of times (arising from ‘ the distinction of time 
in the sequence of impressions ’) ? As we have seen, there 
would be no multiplicity in representation but for the data 

' This -will become dearer if we eon- p. 414j Mr. Sjjejicer m the Indc}}end- 
siJor the matter without the use of enoe of Matter, sec. 37. 

Kiiot’e, technical language. See vol. i 



of successive ads of attenUmi. anrl tlie syntlio«is of but 

tbese are not nicreJy tbong'li given in 8U(i(!e.ssive times ; 

if they were, tlie intuited or pi'iv.cuved ohjiui. w()iild lx*, time. 
Uant, however; wants-, to show that tliens is Hyutiu?Mis ol 
apprehension wluch is” quite ‘^piire.’ Appiinmily it is not 
enough for him tluit it sliould he ‘piiiv^’ in iJio .s(,ms(‘, timt n.ii 
agent other than feeling is nocessiiry to (Hm.si,ii.ul;(,i it a,ci(iord- 
ing to the process whieh we have deserihed ; iHH'.e'HKn.ry, (rf) iis 
distinguishing feeling from itself in the act of atieudiiig t,o 
itj (h) as holding tho dal, a of snccesBive acts of attcndion 
together in virtue of equal presence to eacli. ];!.<! nniulreis a 
synthesis which is ‘^pure’ in tho sense t)f coiisliinting an 
object out of the pure forms of sensibility, a synthesis^ 
exercised by understanding upon inulorial consisting of *ncro 
distinctions of time and space. These distinction sssa*^ tho 
manifold, which sensibility offers in its orujincd retjopilvlty.'’ * 

Feelings, through tho action of the unity of the under- 
standing upon tlumi, are related in the way of succt^ssion ; 
they occur in nnuiifold times whieh (in virtue of tho sunn^ 
unity) are held together as one object, a time made up o\' 
homogeneous parts or times. Such a ruprt'Heiitatioii of time, 
according to Rant, though constituhjd hy the unity of undta*- 
stamling, is not a conception but an int.uitioii. die conlim^M 
the term conception to the thought of atiributes or re.IalJniiH 
common to several individual objects, as opposeal to Hitt 
representation of individual objects, of wliich we say ‘ this’ 
or Hhat.’ But of time we can say ‘this’ or ‘tliat,’ and 
whereas of ‘horse in general’ or ‘horse as coiieeivetl’ we 
cannot say all that we can sa.y of tliis or that horstt, of '*■ l;im<t 
in general’ we can say just the same a,s of this or thal: 
time. Time, then, is an intuition, not a nmeopl ion. That 
unity of a manifold wliich constitutes time is not a unity- 
abstracted from many intuited objects, but is a unity neces- 
sary to constitute this or that time, and thus belongs to 
time as an object, not to our abstract conception of it. 

According to Kant, the action of the unity of the iindtir- 

^ Sefidbility, according to Jfant’s rfdntions’ (7rt(M. .1); that 

usage, does not equal sousatiou, but Avhidi uiakos tlio diOt-i’ciuH' iHiUrct'H 
peroeptum. reco}>tivil.y poems HoiiMitiim and perntplifin. i'’or bis 

here to bo xtsed for ■what ho olsowhero view of tho way in wliich ‘ fortuul in- 
calls the form, as opposed to tho tuitions ’ are const, rnctial out of pure 
matter, of sensation, viz. ‘that which ‘Ibrius of intuition’ suo l\vit. d. r. }\ 
effects that the content of the plumo- p. 132, note] p. 98, Tr, 
nionon can be arranged under certaitt 
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stancliiJg upon, the iiianifokl given in the outer sense yields 
the pni’o iutniticjii of spa,ce in the same ’wav as its action 
npoii the inanirohl given in ihe inner soiise yfelds the intoi- 
iioH of time. Tlui ro]>i’eseutation of sipco is no’t a conception, 
bec'anR{5 of space in geiuiral everything can be said which can^ 
ho Buhl of thin or that 

Tlui cpK'stiou of the distinction between outer and inner 
is a great dihamlty, whi<i]i innst Ijo postponed.* The groat 
p(?int to bear in mind tor the present is that the niiity of 
understanding is Jnst as necessary in order to yield the 
rciprescmtation of a manifold as to unify tha,t manifold, because 
in order to the representation of a manifold not only must 
Guecessive feelings occur, but some synthetic subject must 
carry 'tbe fact that the first feeling has occurred on with it 
to the second and third, and so on. Synthesis of apprehen- 
sion, then, is that which is necessary to constitute any per- 
ctjption t)f an obJ(‘ct,2 of thw or that, since the object of 
pereoption always is individual. 

Such syntbesiH, even in the case of ^empirical intuition,’ 
must contain a, ‘pure element,’ the correlating principle, but 
Ka]it does not cail it ‘pure’ except when excercised upon 
pure forms of simsibility (i.e. the conditions of distinctness 
in space under whicli the data of outer sense, of distinctness 
in time uiid(‘r which the data of inner sense, are presented 
to us), and so constituting a ‘formal intuition’ of this or 
tluii. spaces, tliivS or that time, or of pure space and pure time. 

14. The ‘ synthesis of apprehension ’ involves that of ‘re- 
production.’ The qualities which we combine in one object 
of perception are really relations to pasi sensations (relations 
not being' themselves past), and the synthesis of apprehension 
would be impossible unless we could recall experiences in 
which these relations were given. There must, moreover, 
have been some ‘ rule ’ according to which these experiences 
were connected together. Otherwise, though we might have 

’ [Siio bolow, § fh5, fr.] objects of porception. This ■ thing in 

®It is a rnattoe of indifforonce itsolf’ Kant regardod as ‘rendering 

whether you say pironiithm of object or nature possible on the material side,’ 
pereeitmd object, for it is the synthesis just as ‘unity of apperception’ ren- 

iinpliod. in swicessivo pniveptions and dors it possible ‘on the formal side.’ 

the synthesis of tlioso syntheses that, {Proletfoynmia su eine.r jeden Mmftirjon 
eon.sfcitutes tho object. The olyect in Metaphysik, sec. 86.) The question 
itmlf must moan oitlier the abstraction js whether it is really more than tho 
of tin* possibility of these, or tho ‘ thing abstraction jnst mentioned of the pos- 
in itself’ as tho unknown causeof these siodity of experience, as distinct from 
BeuBatiotis, relations between which ate iw reality. 



btie power of recalling thein, lliero would I)0 ludliing to 
make ns recalkany purtienlar series of tliein, on oeeu.snui oi: 

present sensation, ‘as reprosonting quiilitii's of ilie sa.ine 
sensible tlnng'wliicli^the sensation laqu'estMits. This *■ rnh; ' 
,we miglit suppose to lie in some ‘tiling in iiself,’ li that 
wliicli it connects were any tiling else tluMi plmmonienn.. Ah 
it is, it nmst belong to tin) same eonseimisni's.s to wlneti 
plisenoinena belong. Tims Kjint calls it the ^ tni.nseendenlal 
unity of imagination.’ " 

It is not enoogli to say that T riaiall a tiiid h on the ro- 
currence of c because I liave constantly had experience of <t> 
and h as immediately proce<ling c . The question is, 1k)vv 
upon the first sequence of a, b, and c I was able to carry oii 
the experience of a and h into tlie experience of c so as to 
connect them in one experience. It must leave been in virtue 
of ‘an a priori ground of necessary synthetic unity,’ a- ‘ syn- 
thesis of representation ’ not ‘ empirical,’ i.e. not gradually 
resulting from experience, but ‘ transcendental,’ i.e. whicli 
renders experience piossible. And tliis synihetic ])rinciplc, 
which originally detoriuiued the coiuieellon of certa.in suc- 
cessive expediences with each other, is really tlie ‘ rule * 
which on the recurrence of one of these experieuci's deter- 
mines the recurrence, the represmifatien, of ilie vest in a, 
necessa,ry order (so that if the order of original exjierhujccs 
has been a h, c, d, on the rectirronoe of d, uouhl only he 
.recalled through c and h). If w(5 ask wlui,t tliis ‘u priori 
ground’ is, we shall find (though he does not sa,y so litUH*) 
;that according to Kant it is just the one subj<!ut presisut to 
' all experiences. 

At first it strikes us as a superlluous (piestion to ask Imw 
it is that, on the occasion of a certain experience in the wa.y 
of feeling, other experiences are recalbnl in a. determiuutc 
order. It seems enough to say that it is buH'a.uso tli.ey luive 
constantly occurred in this order. ‘But how ha.s tliis ordm- 
been possible?’ ‘ This is a still more superfluous question. 
It is an order determined by nature.’ ‘Just so, but what, 
is nature?’ If nature=a ‘ thing in itself,’ the unknown 
opposite of our representations or coiisciousiuiss, it does iioi 
explain what has to be explained, which is just a law of 
consciousness, viz. how our repiresentations a.re woven to- 
gether into one order; how it is that not only feeiings a, h, 
e, d come one after the other, but tlia.t the experience of a 
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(i.lie consckmaiK'SR tliat a has occnrrod) is carried on as a 
(letf'rmiuant. of h, tJuit of a and 6 having,^ occurred as a 
diJtorniiua.iii of c, n.iid so on, so that tli«re results a definite 
seriija in constiiousiMiss wliich can only be recalled in that 
preciso order. VVlmh -vvo really iiK'an by flature, however^ 
is not a in iis(dlV but just this determinate order of 

pliieiionieiia, or coiiH(iiousiu‘Hs. To say, then, that such order 
is possible be(‘iui.se it is (lie order of nature, is to say nothing. 
M any rate it is move lo the purpose to point out, as Eaiit 
does, tlu.‘ ('.oinUtion of its possibility in the presence to all 
foldings of an idimticnl snbji'cl;, to which that which is no 
longin’ presont as a feeling remains as the known fact that 
'a feeling Inis occurred. 

Thus KanUs doctrine does not at all conflict with the 
psychology of association on the proper ground of that 
psycliology. It is dealing with a previous question which 
that psychology either does not answer at all or answers by 
a ta,uiology, tho (piesiion how we a, re to explain that original 
connected (Mmsifionsness, that first orderly experience of phae- 
nomena., wliich intisl have come into existouee before it can 
b(‘ recatleil in niodes which tlie theoiy of assoi^iation investi- 
gat.es ; ih(‘ (pK si ion, what are tho conditions of its possibility. 

Id. In order to tho experience of an object — to any per- 
cept.ion, in hieit, as we. comiuonly understand it — more than 
syntlu'sis of ‘ intnliion,’ as including that of ‘reproduction,’ 
is reqnirt.'d, vi/,. synthesis of ‘ recognition.’ 

Is syniliesisof '•intuil/iou’ any more possible according to 
Kill it’s view without that of ‘ recognition ’ than it is without , 
tha.t of ‘ reprodiudiou ’ P 

On tlie one lia,u(l he constantly opposes ‘intuition,’ as : 
that in which objects are given, to ‘conception,’ which takes 
them as given, and ‘ synthesis of recognition ’ he identifies 
with the act of conception. 

On the other hand it appiears from the account of; 
‘synthesis of ree.ognition ’ that without it ‘intuition ’ would 
not be intuition of an object at all. The conclusion from 
this account would be that though ‘synthesis of intuition,’ 
us the unifleu-tion of a manifold resulting from successive 
acts of attention, might yield a mental image containing a 
multiplicity of parts, this image would not, without synthesis 
of recognition (act of conception), become an object which, on 
prcBcniaaiou of a- like image, might be recognised as the same. 



Blit if so, flow can ‘ intuition * be saitl to |:^ive n,n object 
at all? We ^aiay try to iinike out tliat Kiuit Hpea.lcH of 
‘ object ’ in two BoiiBiiiS : (1) as tin object pi’esontcMl iioro' tunl 
now, wliicliis said to beo‘ iiituitod ’ ; (2) tis tin objtH'.t couinHd.c.dj 
jjliroiigli the tiot of conception, with other ohje(d,R in ono 
Kystem of expen'icaiee.. Tlu'Se, two scuikoh, luiwtwer, tin* not 
really disting'nisliahle, beciiUHo tlu^ ‘hen! tittd now’ iiiifdy 
‘ connecdiioii with otlier ohjtie.iH in one .syKlniii of expcrieiiet*.’' 
Aa indirndnnl, Kfi.nt reckons an object <»ne of inijufi<.n, fis 
rvfakd, ono of conctiption; but rtdiilbnis tjoiihl.if.nlie hulividii- 
ality. The truth is that Ktint’s treatise is tliMtui^’honi, juir- 
plcxed hy his habit of tiecoptiiijjf provisionally disliindions 
which it is tlie result of his work to invalichittn Thus he 
accepts that between intuition tind coneepttion. In the 
‘ ^Esthetic ^ he speaks as if stnisihility, in virtue of its pure 
forms, sufficed to yield intuitions of sj_iace u,nd time. Tn the 
‘Analytic’^ he expressly points out that ‘unity of nmhu*- 
standing* is iiecMlod to constituh^ smdi intuitions, though he 
still seems to insist that they ar<} intuitions, not coiuMiptions. 
At the beginning of the sections on tlie ‘ syntln^sis of re(*og- 
nition * he disj^inctly <!alls this at once a proiu^ss of conception 
and a necessary condition of the kiiowh‘dge of obj(‘cts; so 
fcluit we must either say that the ‘formal intuitions of spiKie 
and time’ are not, as such, known objects, (tr that he con- 
tradicts himself in opposing th(!m to couc.eptions. 

IG. The ordinary account of perc(!ption is ihiit a. presenli 
sensation recalls sundry possihilities of semsution, which are 
referred to the same object as that to which the prt'sent 
sensation is referred. This imjdios that tli(3 pr(‘Hfmt sensation 
is identified with one of which we have pr(.n'iously had 
experience in relation of aniecedonce, seqncme.e, or simul- 
taneity to these sensations which wo recall a,H jiossihh! ; a, ml 
again that the latter, on their ocenrrcnce, have benm idimU/ird 
ill a similar way. The question, ‘ How is such ident ilicat.ion 
possible?* is that which Kant deals with in his account of 
the synthesis of recognition.^ 

* Pp. 13]-1S2_; p. 98, 7V. ■ with the factf! of tJio provitwrt neenr- 

* Such Umtijicafmi of a fepliii{» is roiicoof snch fwliii''. Tin' (icgrcc to 
quite different from t,ho mere reproduc- whicli recoil. •cfciou of tlu'sc fads is lu-- 
tion of it in a fainter form. It is not, companiud by auytliing like rtsproduiv 
indeed, strictly speaking, tho feeling tion of the past ferdings, by tho nonums 
which is identified with feelings at modilicatifm implied in such Ttipru-lue. 
all, but the observed fact that a certain tion, varies indeflnitoly without affect- 
fBeling is being Mt which in identified in« the recollection. ‘ Ih-obably tbore 
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*‘Witliorit tlie consciousness that what we now think is 
ithndiieiil with wliat we thonglit a nioin(?nt gftgo, ail repro- 
duction, in s<;rie.s of TCjivcsi'ntatioim would be useless’^, ‘ 
i.e. iinlesH fcho ]n'(is<mt experience wore^coiniectWl with that of 
a moment ago as rein, ted to the same object or as a change, 
of the saimi Hubject ; just as in eoiuiling, ab each step units 
t.rav('TS(!d n.re <'n,rrie(l on with him by tlie person 
counting to th(5 m^vt. 8uc]i. connection is the ideiitih cation 
o? tlui fiie-t of jn’csont seiiKa.tion with the facts of past sensa- 
tion spoken of above. It is the condition alilce of the 
simplest judgment this is what ihai was,’ ‘this is what I 
felt jnst now,’ and of the scientific conception of nature as 
a syi^tem of wliieh every part or process is determined by 
relation to a, 11 the rest. 

1 7. It; is the condition, again, of there being for us such 
a thing as reality. ‘I socined to hear a voice, Imt I cannot 
really ha.vo d<me so.’ What clocks this mean? Ultimately it 
means that tin', u'fi'rence of a. certain feding or impression, 
which I nndouhii'dly ha,d, to such, a vibra,tion a,s in vchitioii 
i,() the nerves of hea,ring constitnti's the sound of a voice, is 
inconsistent with, tins muu'ssity I am under of, regarding all 
(‘xpfuhmce a,.s a, connected wliolc. 

W(^ (‘X{>n\ss the sa.me thing, however, by saying that 
wha,t 1 semned to hf'a.r did not repvc'sent a.ny real object. 
Wha,t do w(? nina,n, by ‘real object’ wlnai we say so? At 
■first wti are a,[)t to su])po,se tl)a,t there are a lot of separate 
things ontsifh? us, Ihien the, so tilings resolve themselves 
iiito cert,a,in poHsibilith's of semsa,t.ion, determined by an 
onh'r of na-tnre. This order, then, becomes the one object, 
a,ppa,ronlly oilier than onr consclou.sno.ss, by reference to 
whieb wo decide -wliebber any interpretation of cmisciousneBS 
re[iri'sent,s reality or no. 

It i,s in this ,sense that wo speak of the ‘ object’ when we 
say, a,C(,!ording t,o the dofinition which. Kant probably had in 
his mind when he wrote this section, that true knowledge is 
‘ a,greem<mt of tlionght with its object.’ Now what can sneh 
an object bt', of which, just because it is other than any 
determination of consciousness, nothing in particular can be 

iiefd bp no .'inch I’f'prdtbietion, AVoare than anttial feelings in pereopt.ion, yot 
apt to confuKO fooling as fo.lt with tho feeling,s are con-stitnoiits of porecpLirni. 
ol'.sfirvod fact of fooling, and thus to (Sue vt>!. i. p. ,111, see. 34.) 
sxvppose tluit 1 11 High llioro may bo more * P. 509 ; p- 197. Tr. 



said? It seems to be merely somotliiiig in ^'‘oneralj an mi- 
Imowii quantity, ^9’'. In truili it is tbe. *• tnit)S(‘(‘iui('ntn,l 
^fTOUiid of the nnitj of consciousnoHS in the syiithesis ol i.lie 
manifold in all ohjec^Sjof experieiuie * ’ (‘ ti’aiiKcn.ndenin.I ’ u» 
j;hat which conditions tixpcrimice, instead of bein^' con- 
ditioned by it). It renders possilno all purlieiilar jnd^pmaii,s 
about matters of fiiet, and just for that reason none of ihe^e 
jndginenfcs arc applicable to it. 

It is otlier than conscionsnoss, in the senst' tlmii it is nbt 
any or all of the parthailar modilica-tions of (tonsc.iousness. 
But it is that unity which binds all ilicsii into one systiun ; 
it is at once their real connection and ilu‘ source in us of 
the progressive Imowledge of their connection. This pure, 
original, nnchangeable conscionsnoss ’ is wlia.t ICaut calls 
'• _transcG}uU}ttal H 2 ^perci'■pti<m,* ^ so called to distinguish it 
from ‘ enipivical apperception ’ or ‘ internal sense/ which 
means consciousness of our snccossive states. No data, of 
' ‘empirical apperception’ are predi cable of that ‘numerically 
identical’ consciousness wbicli nuiders ‘empiriinil appentep- 
tion ’ possible. Nothing is prcdhnble of it but its function 
in constituting’ intelligent experieinu), or ‘ syntlx'sis of rectog- 
nition’; or, as Kant more particnhirly puts it, in compelling 
(n) reference of each ‘rtqn’csentation,’ as it otKUirs, to aji 
object, so that it becomes a pbienoiuenon or rfq)r(*sented 
object, to which in turn other r<‘preseiitalion.s ar<^ r(dt,‘rrc<l ; 
and (1) reference of all phenomena, thus dtd-.rrmined and 
inter-related, to one ‘ object,’ as reiU’esenting wbiidi tliey a.rt' 
‘real/ this ‘object’ being in truth only aimthc.r na,m<^ for 
the unity constituted by the ‘transcendental app(‘r(;cption/ 
the unchangeable thinhing subject itstdf. 

IS. Kant asks, ‘What do we mea.n when W{' spt'.alc (d thci 
object corresponding to cognition ? ’ The swiswer is : ‘ Bomci- 
thing in general, =£c, because outside our cognition wesnndy 
possess nothing which we could phico over against it, a.s 
corresponding to it.’^ Does Ktint, ilien, beli(wo ihat tlnn-e 
really is such an object? Not exactly ; here, as elstuvlsere, 
he takes from the cniTent theory of his time a dociriiui whMi 
disappears under his hands. He inquires first what is its 
function in regard to knowledge. It is ‘ that which prevents 
our cognitions from being determined at random, or as wo 
choose, but a priori in some certain way’; (‘a priori'^ in 

* P, 671 ; p. 200, Tr. * P. 672 ; p. 201, Tr. » P, 570 ; p. 198, Tr. 
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fclio soiisn tliiit tlie. (Icterttutiu.fcion is not merely a liabit resnlt- 
ii)g from ('Xj>o.ri(',m'o, but uim that ihiterAun^s ox|;ericiice 
iisqir). 'Hh' ol)i<‘(*,t, iluui, ifua somethin^' other than all ou]? 
rei/roHeiiiatioiiH, is for us iiotlhuo-j while, in respect of what 
it does, it is tin’s p;T(niiul of synthesis iii” consciousness, 
^ forma,! uiii!,y of conK(*,iouHness, in the synthesis of the 
niultiplitoty of r(!])ro,si>iitiLti()n.s ' ('/7n p. 199). {Formal is 
ojtposod to maltU'itiL nnily of conHcioiwiess would 

beidu) iiii.broktuii eoutiuua.uee of the same feeling. Its formal 
unity is t.hati which m'eosHa,rily connects the most different 
and dis<‘.on<, ill nous foeliugs as one system.) This is the true 
meaning of ‘ objeijtd not onl^'- when we talk of knowledge in 
general a.s the agreement of thought with its object, but 
when we talk of knowing or perceiving {erlconneu) this or 
tha,t ohj’ect. 8uch erkouneii ’ implies that a ‘ function of 
Byiithosis a,cc,ordiug to a rule ’ has [a] formed successive 
feelings into a- series, whieli in lime detmanines the order of 
reprodniitiou in memory or imagiaa.tioii (‘makes the repro- 
duction of a marrii'ohl a pr/oi’/ v/rm-.svrr// ’), and (li) rendered 
pussiide llio <*oneeptiou, ‘ in wliich the ri'iirodneed numifold 
is uuiiial,' i.o. iho comvpiiou of a rela,tiun bdj^veon all the 
recalled fae!,s of fi'eliug (/Vu). I see this or that object. 
This is a,u iuiaiiiiou a,<{<'or<ling to Kant. We commonly say 
tha,t it nu'a.ns 1-hat on occasion of a certain sensation I am 
aware of cort-aln possible sensations, which would become 
actual if 1. did ccrlalu tliiugs, a, ml which I regard as related 
to the a,('tual sensatiou. This implh's the reproduction of 
certain experiences a.iid the conception of them as related. 
‘Object’ is merely the uaine for that which renders such 
reproduction and concepdon necessary, and that, says Kant, 
is the ‘formal unity of coiiseiousncss,’ in virtue of which 
feelings are (1) so related to each other as to form a series, 
reprodueible in nmmory in one certain way only, and (2) 
conceived as related. 

The only fa,ult to be found with Kant’s account is tliat 
he speaks a,s if the constitution of a relation between feel- 
ings (which is whati ‘ makes the reproduction of them a priori 
necc’ssary ’), and the concepdon of a relation between them, 
were two different synthetic functions of the ‘ formal unity 
of consciousness.’ 

19, Kant illustrates by asking what we mean by a triangle 
as an object, in dlstiucduu IToui the act of pro&cntiiig a 



triangle to tlie miniFs eye wMch we at any time perform. 
It means a rc^atilm, or (as he puts it) a eeriaiii mode of com- 
bining three straight lines according to a ride. ,(So y,iiy 
‘ material ’ olject wowM be a mode in -vvliicli certain soiissi- 
tioiis follow or' accoinpanv eu,cli other according to a, rule 
or detinito relation bidween them.) Thes unity of the, rule 
doterniincs what elements of the ‘ nmnit'old,’ i.e. what pre- 
sentations to s(‘iis(v, can. bo rtigarded as ]»a,rts of a triaaigle 
cond)ined in one ‘ toi.al impression ’ ov intuiti(tn of a. triangle. 
This conceived unity is really the object which wo have 
before the mind when we make propositions aborit Mhe 
triangle.’ 

Anotlier illustration. The objects to which we refer the 
experience of outer sense we call ‘ bodies.’ What does 
‘ body ’ mean? Merely a rule according to which in intni- 
tioii(i.e. perception), given certain phmnomena, certain others 
iiro necessarily recalled and combined with them under cer- 
'taln relations, such as extension, solidity, t'tfc. 

The conception, of such a rule (v.innot Ix^ of empirical 
(U’igin. Tu however ^ incomphUn a.nd ohsc.tire ’ a form It 
musli regulate exjHTienfag so as lo make it t'xperieuee of 
ubjects from tho beginning. (This is so far qnite thai; 
all attempts to derive such forina.l conci'ptions as that of 
‘ body ’ from expericmce are found to Ireat the t‘x,perience 
from which they derive it as already in some way an experi- 
ence of olrjccis.) 

Kant’s ])oiut becomes clearer if for conception of a. mb' * 
we say conception of rdaHmi. No nqx'iition of feedings (*a,n 
generate that conception of tlumi as related, wliicli ina.ki'S 
us interpret one of them, on its occurr(m<a.s as one factor of 
relation of which the other Qiinat bo in existimce too, thougli 
no actual feeling rcqn’osents it. 

Kant says ‘there is always a transcondontal, condition at 
the foundation of any necessity.’ This seems a needless 
assumption to those who take “necessity’ to mean immely 
the strongest possible conviction of certainty. Witli Kant 
ii means that which on ultimate analysis is found to be the 
condition of there being an object for us at all. In tins caiso 
the necessity is that of referring intuitions to an object (oi*, 
as I think it would be more correct to say, of referring 
feelings to an object, so that there comes to be an intuitum 
in the sense of perception). Without such reference there 
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would be no experience. Its ground, then, must be ^ tran- 
scendental.’ ,7 

,20. It may be said, ^ 'Wlien Kant asto, what is the object 
corresponding to the intuition o£ a triangle ? "what are the 
bodies to which we refer all experience of outer sense? is 
not the true answer that each is a possibility ? one the possi- 
bility of combining lines which we abstract from what we 
see or touch, the other the possibility of resistance ? ’ Well, 
bur does not such a possibility mean a conceived relation ? 
The possibility is a determinate possibility, not the possi- 
bility of chance. Body = possibility of resistance, i.e. the 
reference of experiences to bodies means the reference to 
something that would resist, i.e. require some expenditure 
of mnscnlar effort before it would change place. Admitting 
this as a sufficient analysis of what is meant by body (which 
it is not), still this implies a necessary or objective relation 
between feelings (more’ than the fact that this has been felt 
and then that) ; it implies a law or relation which exists 
when the feelings are not being felt as much as when they 
are, according to winch one can occur only in a definite 
relation to others. ' In order to the existence of, such law or 
relation, there must be an eternal unit; and a unit which 
renders possible a relation of consciousness (of which the 
factors are eonsoionsnesses) must be conscious. The source 
of the relation and of the consciousness of it are the 
same. 

21. But this very transcendental unity of a,pperception 
forms a connection according to laws of all the possible phse- 
nomena which can ever appear simultaneously in experience.'’’ 

The sequence of thought seems to be as follows ; Self- 
consciousness on the papi’t of the mind, of the identity of the 
function by means of which it connects the manifold syn- 
thetically in a cognition, renders possible the unity of con- 
sciousness in the sense of a connection with a given sensation 
of all related possibilities of sensation, so as to form this or 
that object, of which we can have a single experience. It 
follows that the original and necessary (transcendental) 
consciousness of self is also consciousness of the one tran- 
scendental object, relation to which constitutes the ‘objective 
reality’ of our experience. Consciousness of the identity 
of its own function is also consciousness of unity in the 
» p. mi p. 201, zv. 



correlation of all that appears to it, of all phponomena (or, 
as Kant says^ ‘ ot the unity of synthesis of all ])hu)nomena 
according to concepts’; concepts really = conceived laws), ^nd 
such, unity is 'the Hriinscendental object,’ the conception of 
which compels Its to iiiteri)ret every experience as consistent 
with all the rest, and to reject as unreal every seeming 
experience,’ i.e. every iulevprtitation of fe(d.iiig wliioli con- 
flicts with, the g(Micra,l system of experienced 

"With Kant, then, the transcendental obj(3ct and tihn- 
scendeutal subject arc the same. The presence of an eternal 
and unchangeable self to all plimnomena at once makes 
tliem an order of nature, and makes onr experience of tbein 
one connected system. ‘ Order of nature ’ and unity of 
experience ’ are only two aspects or one and the same 
function of the eternal self, which we call object or sub- 
ject, according as we look on one or the other of these 
aspects. 

22. We have consciousness, then, of such object or 
subject (hi Kant’s langmige, we think’ it), but we have 
not ‘knowledge’ of it, because it is not given in any intui- 
tion, and ii^tuition is in^cessary to constitute kmiwledge. 
There is no phuinomenon, and no sum of phamomeiui, of 
inner or outer sense of which we can say ‘ this is it ’ or 
‘ these are it.’ It renders possible (ixpi'rience as an experience 
of objects, but is not an object of which there can h(i 
experience. Is it, then, the ‘ thing in itself’? Yes, accord- 
ing to Kant, it is that ‘thing in itself’ which renders 
possible ‘ nature in the formal sense.’ It seems as if when 
he wrote the first edition of the GnUqua he wuiS coming to 
regard this as the sole ‘thing in itself,’ but the linal view, 
into which he had settled down when ho wrote the Frolngo- 
mena, was that there was another ‘thing in itself,’ which 
renders nature possible in the material sense, the cause of our 
sensations. 

There seems to result an opposition between the source 
of onr experience, qua sensation, and the source of it, qua 
order of sensations.** 

> In the following sentence, ‘ For of its function,’ and only arises upon the 
this unity of consciousness woukl he view of this function and tJie empidcal 
impossiide, &c.’ does Kant mean to say synthesis which results from it ? 
ilwt the ‘ thought of its own identity ’ 2 < jg nature at all possilde in the 

111 the parr of the mind is other than material sense, as to intuition, fT nieiui 
this ‘ selt-cyasciouaness of the identity nature] considered as the complex of 
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But tlie whole drift of the ‘ deduction of the categories/ 
as it a,ppears in the first edition of the Giifdqy,e, is to show 
ihat ^ objects ’ are laws of relation between phoenomeiia, con™ 
stituted by the synthetic self-consciouj?ness which ‘ mates ’ 
nature. In fact, wlieii we set about accounting for a sen- 
sation, how do we do it ? By ascertaining uniform relations 
under which it occurs. These are the ‘nature’ which the 
understanding ‘ makes,’ and which in turn makes our sen- 
sitive experience, so far as anything can be said to do so. 
No doubt they presuppose something else, but that is the 
eternal subject, not any ‘substance’ or ‘thing in itself’ 
independent of and opposed to this. 

23. The great embarrassment throughout Kant arises 
from his view of ‘ phaeiiomenon ’ as sometning immediately 
given apart from its determination mediately, through con- 
ceived relations. So he says ‘ phsenoinena are tbe only 
objects which can be given us immediately, and that which 
ill the phaiiioraenon refers immediately to the object is called 
intuition.’ ^ Phenomena are ‘ immediately given,’ yet in the 
phenomenon a distinction has to be made between that 
which relates immediately to the object and tha^t which does 
not. Let the phenomenon bo this table. The consciousness 
so described would contain according to Kant an element 
of intuition and an element of conception. Its qualities 
consist in relations which we conceive, which, according to 
Kant, are not immediately given, not intuited. The intui- 
tion is represented by the this. It is the consciousness of 
something here and now affecting me. This in Kant’s 
language relates immediately to the object. But what is 
the object ? Only a relation, only a necessary sequence of 
certain sensations on others ; a relation constituted by the 
unity of understanding, and necessary on account of the 
presence of one subject to all feelings. Such an object is 
essentially constituted by conception. Is there, then, no 
meaning in Kant’s view that it can he ‘ intuited,’ as dis- 
tinct from the transcendental object which ‘ we can no longei’ 
intuite ’ ? 

phsenomena? how arc space, time, and totally distinct from those phEenoniena’ 
that which fills both — the object of {Vrolegomena zu einer Jeden Ininftigen 
isensation — in general possible ? The Metaphysik, see. 36 ; translated by 
iinswer is, Uy moans of the constitution Mahaffy in Kant's Critical Philosophy 
of our sensibility, according to which iu fur English Readers, voL iii. p. 99). 
is specifically afibeted by objects, which. ‘ P. 573; p. 202, Ir. 
are in themselves unknown to it, and 
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One may disiiiig'msli a perceived object, as that to con- 
stitute wliicli tlieii’e must be a sensation, tlioiigli a sensation 
fletermiued bV congieived relations, from an object such as 
‘ nature,’ wliieh meftns the thoiiglit of a nexus between* all 
possible seusatioiis, which, therefore, cannot specially deter- 
mine any one sensation or group of sensations. For Kant’s 
distinction between intuiiion and conception, thcixdbrc^, it is 
better to substitute one between coiicoptiou as doterininiuit 
of particular feelings, and so constituting and con- 

ciiption of laws of relation, as apart from the feelings which 
they determine. 

24. From. Kant’s way of putting the matter — as if there 
were sensibility giving ‘phenomena’ or intuitions on the 
one side, and unity of understanding on the other — arises 
the question how the former should correspond to, come 
under laws prescribed by, the latter. Ksrat meets this veiy 
well when it is put as the question, how nature should ‘ coti- 
form to our subjective apperception,’ by showing that with- 
out such iipporception there is no nature.* But in the other 
form he fails to meet the question, because he is always 
speaking as if there were objects of inkiiiion independently 
of ‘ transcenclental apperception,’ or unity <.)f understanding,® 

Ko one, of course, can suppiose that ‘unity of nnderstaud- 
ing ’ in the abstract= ‘ nature ’ as the complex of plumiomeiia. 
Such ‘ unity ’ is notliing real apart from the multiplicity of 
phenomena, any more than these apart from it. What is here 
objected to is the notion that plnenomena, as ahections of 
sensibility, are due to the operation of unknown ‘ things in 
themselves,’ as opposed to that unchangeable subject, which 
may he called a ‘ thing in itself’ in distinction from phte- 
nomena, because, thougb conditioning and realised in phe- 
nomena, it is not any one or all of them. The cause of any 
phaonomenon, on its ‘ material ’ as well as on its ‘ formal ’ 
side, as sensation no less than as conceived, lies in its rela- 
tion to all phenomena, in the system of natoo, and this the 
unchangeable subject renders possible.® 

26. The unity of understanding ‘ makes nature.’ The 
unchangeable self in ‘ relation ’ to the multiplicity of repre- 

* P. 576 ; p. 206, Tr, also p. 683; p. 21 G, 2V. ‘Empirical 

* Of. p. 574 ; p 204, TV. ‘ But the laws, iudeed,’ &e, 

possibiUty,’&c. with p. 676; p. 206, Tir. » See Kaut's own words, p. 677 ; 
‘ That nature should conform,’ &c. Of, pp. 207, 208, Tc, 
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Beiitations constitutes this unity. Hereupon we are tempted 
to pay, ‘ Either this implies that nature is a creature of my 
own, and, if so, wliat becomes of its objectivity ?' Or else the^ 
uncliangeable self must be God. Yet what self do I know 
of but my own, which, is merely the “ generalised abstraction 
of my continuous feeling ” ? At any rate the representations, 
the manifold consciousness, which this subject is supposed 
to determine, are mine ; and how can the subject which de- 
termines niy represoiitatioiis (Vorstellungen) be other than my 
self? So we again lose hold of objectivity, as that wliioli, in- 
dep.endently of onrselves, determines onr consciousness/ Kant 
himself does not distinctly meet these difficulties. In answer 
to the question, What self do I know of but my own? he 
would say, Yon hiow no self but the empirical, i.e. the suc- 
cession of pliEenomena of the inner sense, because to con- 
stitute a knowledge there must be intuitions corresponding 
to conception, and only to the conception of the empirical 
self are there intuitions that correspond. But you can tliinh 
an nnohangeahle subject of the changes in consciousness 
which we call phamoniena (plitenomena of the outer no less 
than of the inner sense), a,nd yon cannot merely think it, but 
know that in virtue of the functions which it exdl’cisos there 
is such a subjecjt, because otherwise the changes would not 
be changes, or (which is implied in calling them changes) 
connected in one experience ; otherwise, in short, there 
would be no ‘ cosmos of experience.’ If asked, Is this un- 
changeable subject God? Kant’s answer, or the answer in 
his spirit, w’ould be, In calling it God yon are trying to Icmw 
that which yon cannot Iznow, because no pbsenomena represent 
it. Tinder the term ‘ God ’ you are mentally a})plying to it 
predicates which do not stand for any real knowledge ; you 
are trying to say ivliat the unchangeable subject is, whereas 
you are only entitled to say that it is. The intuitions, or 
plnciiomena, wdiich it connects, and which, as so connected, 
form one world, are not intuitions of it or appearances of it. 
Wo have no intuition of it, and therefore cannot know it. 
No object is given us which corresponds to it (for the tran- 
scendental object merely = the law of synthesis which it 
constitutes), but the moral life is an endeavour, for ever in- 
complete, to construct such an object. 

26. So far we keep within the limits of what Kant in 
effect says. Going beyond these we may remark that wheu 
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I oppose myself and my consciousness to the objective world, 
arid say that^ a Siatnre,’ constituted by the presence of the 
■^elf to representations, lias not the olijectivity which we look 
for in nature'^a-s thali^whicli determines our experieneo, I am 
tacitly taking myself and my eoiiseiousiiess to bo mm.'oly wliat 
Kant calls the empirical ego,’ mendy the stiecfjssioii of 
representations to inner sense. But tliis is a ^ false abstrac- 
tion.^ Innor sense bas no realiiy apart from outer, nor have 
plaeiiomeua of outer and inner sense any rcaiiiy a,part ikom 
the unchangeahle subject througli i-clatiou to which they 
become one cosmos. ■'Objective nature’ must indeed be 
something else than ourselves and our states of consciousness 
as we are apt to understand these when we falsely abstract 
our states of consciousness from their conditions and our- 
selves from relation to the world ; but it does not follow that 
it is other than our states of eoiiseiousiiess in their full 
reality, i.e. in the fulness of those reJaiiotis which presuppose 
relation to an efernal subject. I do not nialco nature ’ in 
the sense that nature = a succession of states of coiisciousness, 
beginning with luy birth and emling with luy <leath. If so, 
the ■' object vity •’ of nature would doubtless disa.ppear; there 
would be as many ‘ natures ’ as men. 'But only by a false 
abstraction do we talk of such a succession of stales. Their 
reality lies in eternal relations ; relations which, are there 
before what I call ray ^^irth,’ and after my ‘death,’ if ■'before’ 
and ‘ after ’ had any proper application to them.; and tmly 
through these relations are they known ; only through tluiui 
do they form an experience. That kind of sxibjecf/ivity which 
alone is incompatible with tbeir being objective, i.e. deter- 
mined by permanent and necessary laws, lies merely in our 
misunderstanding of them. ‘ But how,’ it may be said, ■' ca,n I 
misunderstand them if I am the eternal subjoet out of rela- 
tion to which their reality, as an order of xiaturo, arises ? ’ 
The eternal subject is me as ego, but 'not as an ego determin- 
ing all phsenomena. If it were not me, my knowledge would 
be impossible ; there would be no nature for me. It it were 
me in its full reality, as the sxibject determining all phse- 
nomeiia, my knowledge would be all knowledge. 

27.* We have spoken of Kant’s ‘ deduction of the pure 

• [See above, Section 9. The present section is from a difibreut MS., but seems 
to belong both, in time of composition and subject to the precodiug seetious, the 
Mtlwtance of -which it repeats in a shorter and more seneral furin.l 
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conceptions of tlie understanding ’ as explaining how there 
come to be certain relations objectively necessary, in the sense 
that they are not relations by which we may or may not 
connect phgenomena according to onr particular habits 
and tendencies, nor even relations by which it has become 
instinctive and unavoidable to manldiid to connect them, 
but relations without which there could be no connected ex- 
perience, or (which to him is the same) no experience of 
objects at all. A sensitive experience is not an experience 
of objects unless the past feelings which any present feeling 
recalls are connected with it as appearances of the same 
thing. No doubt the notion of there being a multitude of 
separate things or substances in nature is one that has to be 
abandoned, but only in order to give place to the conception 
of nature as a uniform system. A more comprehensive 
conception of identity is substituted for a narrower one ; but 
the j udgment that all varieties of feeling represent a change 
of what remains the same, is from first to last the condition 
without which our feelings would not be experience of an 
objective world. 

It might seem that the natural course for ^aiit to take 
would have been to trace this judgment of identity to what, in 
fact, he believed to be its source — viz. the equal presence to all 
feeling of a thinking subject — and then to exhibit its various 
forms in a classification of the relations by which we connect 
phsenomena. On the contrary, the first impression at any 
rate of his procedure is that he takes ‘ pure conceptions ’ 
(i e. conceptions not derived from association of feelings) for 
granted, and then, in the ‘deduction,’ deals with the question 
‘ how these can relate a priori to objects ’ without really 
showing that there are such conceptions. ‘Once take the 
trne view,’ it may be said, ‘ that these conceptions are merely 
derived from the experience of objects by absti'action and 
generalisation, and the ditlieiilty about their relation to 
objects disappears.’ But in fact Kant’s ‘ deduction,’ though he 
defines it, as above, in such a way as in appearance to take 
‘ pure conceptions ’ for granted, really (especially as stated in 
the first edition) amounts to a refutation of the view just 
stated. The ‘ deduction,' in his language, answers the 
qiimstio jtcris in regard to pure conceptions (i.e. tlie question 
of their objective validity), the quwstio facti being already 
settled ; but, in fact, it is to it, in particular to the section 
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about tlie syntheses of apprehension, imagination, and 
recognition (ofiittod in the second edition), ratlun- than to 
the previous section^; where he treats the (fuwsHo fadi, that 
we have to go for ivjoof (so far as he furnishes any) that 
there are certain conceptions which, being necessary to the 
experience of objects, cannot be derived from them A 


* It would tieom as if on p. 99 (p. 63, 
2V.) Kant was using ‘cat»gorics’ as 
equivaioiit to concopt.ions of a kiiul to 
constitute which, as ho afterwards finds, 
‘schemata’ corresponding to categories 
arc necessary. These are there repre- 
sented as resulting from a unification of 
the manifold in intuition. On the same 
page, however, on which he seems to 
speak of them in this way, he also 
speaks of ‘ pure conceptions which give 
unity to the synthesis of imagination,’ — 
which do the unifying work from which 
the categories, in the previous sense, 
result. This latter way of speaking 
ht-Bt corresponds to his atter-use of the 
term ‘ categories ’ (p 146 ; p. 113, TV.). 
It is difficult, however, if we soparato 
the unifying function of undcrstunditig 
from the schemata through whieti it 
constitutes dcfiiTte concoptions of ob- 
jects, to see how it comes to be spoken 
of ill the plural as ‘ pure conceptions ’ 
(above) ; in other words, how, as a 
unifying function separate from the 
schemata, it differs from the simple 
unity of apperception. On p. 128 (p. 
94, 2V.) he speaks of categories as simply 
apperception in its application to the 
manifold ot intuition in general. This 
intuition, again, as he explains on p. 
12t3 (p. 92, TV.), must be sensuous, 
(Of. p. 128 ; p. 89, 2h) 

It appears, then, that according to 
Kant we have (a) the unity of apper- 
cojition, the function of understanding 
in general ; (/f) the same in its pos.siblo 
application, but not actually applied, to 
the manifold of sensuous intuition in 
general. It is pluralised in virtue of 
the plurality of its possible applications. 
Hence it is spoken of, not” as the. Junc- 
tion of understanding, but as functions 
of judgment or conception, and even as 
nre conceptions, which yet, we are told, 
0 not amount to actual conceptions be- 
cause they still await schemata in order 
to realise their application to objects. 
I'bese are the categories as usually 
spoken of (though not as spoken of on 
. 99), being not the results of the uni- 
cation of ihe manifold in intuition by 


uude.r,sfaudiug, but tlio 'immhilitj/ of 
such uniilcntim). (a) Those ‘ functions,’ 
as suppleniontod by, or act iiig thisffigh 
and ujam the tniiiHCuudenfal syntiiosis 
of imagination, ami thus becoming con- 
ceptions of ohjccU having a jmre or 
tmnucendentai content, — a content re- 
sulting from the unification of the 
manifold of pure intuition (or of the 
fiirms of intuition) by transcendental 
apperception. These are the concep- 
tions enumerated in the table of eale- 
gorios. (The categoricH of substance 
and of quantity cleai’ly mean more tlian 
the mere function of unification unap- 
plied.) Of. p. 152 (p. 119, TV.). The 
pure conception, as _piHt do,sei*ilied, re- 
sults from the cornliination of thri'c 
factors there partiirulnriscd, a.s distinct 
from the ‘cognition of experience’ to 
which it is applied, (For the distlne- 
tion of ‘pure a -priori coni'eptiuns ' in 
souse (o) from the categories, see p, 
142 ; p. 108, TV., ‘ and finally,’ &«,) 

What, then, is tho ‘ fichemanisin of 
the cal egorios ’ ? It is a prooi'ss already 
involved in (e), as mediating between 
the eatcg(,'rio.s in sense {//) and pbrnno- 
raona, and rendering possililo tho appli- 
cation of tho one to the other. 

On p. 126 (p. 92, TV.) Kant seems to 
say that tho category, -m'mm schemata sin 
or tho work of tran.scoudeutal imagina- 
tion, already involves syntho.sis of the 
manifold of intuition in general, as dis- 
tinct from synthesis of tlie manifold of 
sensuous intuition, Oim i his di.stinci ion 
he substituted for that hoLwoen (5) and 
(f) above, as ropreson ti ng Kant’s gencnil 
view of tho di.sfincfcion Imtwoon cate- 
gories and categories plus schemata,? 
The opening passage of § 20 {iliid.) h 
against this interpretation. On the 
whole, the di.stinction which generally 
fits best is that between categories, as 
functions of unity not yet applied to a 
manifold of intuition at all,— as pure 
coneepti,in.s Swd/iet, — and pure concep- 
tions as applied through schematism 
to tho manifold of pure intuition, and 
thus capable, of application to empirical 
objects. 



D. tjtt: ‘ soirmrATTSM of the puhe aoNOEPTioms 

* OF THE UNDEUHTANDING; and TTIE ^MJ.THE~ 
MAT 10 Ah rnmoiFLEs: 

d. r. r. pp. 140-1G5 ; pp. 107-132, Tr.] 

28. The peculiarity in Kant’s view of tlie scliemata,’ as 
a teriimn quid between tlio categories and sensible intuitions, 
arises from tlie separation wliicli he makes between these as 
constituting severally the form and the matter of knowledge.’ 
On p. 128 (Tr. p. 89), having said that Hhe manifold to 
be intiiitoMl Iniist be given previously to the synthesis of the 
understanding, and independently of it,’ he seems in the 
sequel to take this as equivalent to saying that under- 
standing can only operate on obj(?cts given, to (as oiiposed 
to hy it), and so given in intuition. But is there not here a 
fallacy ? It does not follow because the ‘manifold for intuition’ 
is given independtmtly of understanding, that intuited objects 
[ire so given. It may be the action of the understanding 
that converts the ‘manifold for intuition’ into an intuited 
ohject; and Kant in some places seems to imply that this was 
his actual view, as it certainly is that to which his doctrine 
logically leads. 

However, admitting the separation between objects as 
given in intuitit)n on the one side, and the categories on the 
other, Kant reflects that the categories, as apart from, the 
‘ objects,’ can yield no synthetical judgments. This may be 
readily admitted; the only question would be whether, as 
thus apart, they could yield any judgments at all. As he 
puts it, a synthetical judgment connects with a given con- 
ception something which is not thought in it, and conse- 
quently so connects it by a relation, which is not one of 
identity or contradiction (these being the relations between 

* See p. 82, ‘ Ohne SjnuHchkoifc eino Erkonntniss «. s. w.’ : Tr. pp. 40, 

u. s. w.’ : and cf. p, 93, ‘Dii keino d7, 118. * 


a given conception and its content). What is the medium 
of this coniiecfion— the synthesis between a given conco])- 
tfon and an object — $s (a) between the categories and objects 
of intuition, (h) between one conceived object and another? 
'■The answer is, the internal sense, a<s eoiitaiiiing all our repre- 
sentations, and its a iiriori form, time. It is the doterniimi- 
tion of the/ori« of this sense that constitiitt‘s the medinm 
between the categories as such and objects of intuition Jis 
siieh, in the shape of transcendental determinations of time 
or schemata; while it is internal sense, as determined by 
the categories through these schemata-— in other words, our 
experience — that forms the medium of connection between 
one conceived object and another, and so renders possible 
synthetical judgments — ^judgments respecting matters of fact. 

29. In this doctrine two views are mixed up, one true, 
the other questionable. There is no doubt that only through 
sensuous experience, as determined by ‘ unity of apperception,’ 
and only thus becoming a connected system at all, is a world 
given us to be known : only as I’clating to objiicts of such a 
world have conceptions any meaning. No " instructive pro- 
positions ’ a.:^ possible except as connecting cone(‘ptions in 
virtue of a common relation to a sensible object which they 
alike determine. There is no doubt, further, that sfuisuous 
experience, as determined hy unity of apparcc^dion (in this 
perhaps there is a variation from Kant), involves the relation 
of time, so that all judgments about it either presuppose 
(as judgments respecting number and magnitude) or consist 
in (as judgments concerning events related in the way of 
cause and effect) some ‘ determination of time.’ For reasons 
elsewhere given,^ it is improper to speak of such experienc<j 
as specially inner, according to the only meaning in which 
the opposition between outer and inner sense can be main- 
tained — i.e. as experience interpreted as a succession of 
changes in oneself as opposed to outward things. But, 
under this correction, there is so far nothing to find fault 
with in Kant’s doctrine. His ‘principles of pure under- 
standing’ truly represent conditions of experience — ^judg- 
ments not derived from experience by generalisation (therefore 
miscalled highest generalisations), but implicitly contained 
in the most primary experience. Certain determinations of 
time being involved in the application of thought (unity 
• fSee below, Section 58. f 
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apperception) to sense, we ina,y abstract these from the 
jiulgmeiits representing the conditions oY experience and 
cajl them ‘ schemata ’ ; but it is a mistaice to speak of thes(>, 
which are abstracted from the eonorete reality of sense 
determined by thought, as if they rendered possible the 
application of ‘ pure conceptions ’ to sensible objects. Kant 
falls into this mistake from a false separation between the 
categories and objects of intuition, as if either had inde- 
pehident existence. If the categories and phsenomena w’^ere 
really so ‘ heterogeneous ’ that a tertium quid must be found 
to mediate between them, whence should this tertium quid 
be got? Kant leaves no alternatives but these — viz. that (^a) 
it originates in thought, or (h) in sense, or (e) results from 
the determination of the latter by the former. If either (a) 
or (6) were a true account of it, the tertium quid would not 
serve the purpose of mediation ; if (c), the determination of 
sense by thought, of plnenomena by categories, which it is 
said to render possible, is presupposed by it. 

Kant does not seem to admit that the ^ unity of apper- 
ception ’ (and the (categories, except that they are diff(‘-reu- 
tiated or pluralised through application to obhicts, are just 
this unity) is as necessary to the giving of objects as to that 
connection of them, when given, in one experience without 
which, according to his own language, there is no ‘objective 
reality.’ He writes as if the mere ‘ manifold to be intuited,’ 
the succession of feelings as it might be if there were 
nothing distingiiisliing itself from the succession to combine 
them, were already objects. We have, then, objects apart 
from which pure conceptions are empty (as it is admitted 
that conceptions are except in relation to objects or pbse- 
nomeiia), and which conception (or apperception) has no 
part or lot in — which are there quite indejjendently of it. 
Thus arises the problem of finding something to mediate. 
In fact ohjec-ts, in that sense in which it is true that thought 
is empty except in relation to them, are not a mere * manifold 
to be intuited,’ and are what they are as objects through a 
synthesis effected by apperception. 

30. The two unadjusted sides of Kant’s doctrine appear 
together on p. 151 (Tr. p. 118). That ’which gives ‘ objective 
reality ’ to cognition (strictly, gives such reality to concep- 
tions that they become cognition or knowledge) according 
to the first paragraph, itself depends, according to the 



second, on a synthesis according to conceptions. ^ To give 
an o'bject’=*' apply the representation of it to experience, 
actual or possible.’ ..Tlie mere succession of sensations docs 
not awionnt tt) the *g;j^viiig of an object. Tiie antecedent 
condition of this is the consciousness of something wJiich 
implies determination of the successive feelings by a, subject 
not in the succession. The consciousness of a (pnilified 
object having been arrived at, tliis remains with ns as (in 
Kant’s language) a ‘representation,’ the consciousness of 
which does not amount to the yiviiuj of an obj<,!ct. I have 
a representation of the table in my study, or of the colour of 
a geranium, or of the weight of the atmosphere ; but these 
are not yet real cognitions — objects coiTesponding to them 
are not given — unless the representations axe ‘related to 
actual experience ’ in a perception, or to possible experience 
in the knowledge of the conditions under which such per~ 
ception might be had. Perception, however, is not equiva- 
lent to sensation. When I perceive the colour of a certain 
geranium, a sensation or sequejice of seiisations ivS deter- 
mined by prior conceptions, which, through the ciroum- 
stances of tlie sensation, become connoeted with other con- 
ceptions in a synthetical judgment, e.g. ‘ this red geranium 
grows on ferruginous soil,’ Thus that ‘application of th(3 
representation of an object to ex])erience,’ tlirough which 
the object is said to bo given, is its connection with a system 
of facts, which only exists in virtue of the continuous reder- 
eiice of all sensations to an object, ‘tbe object of plimnomena 
in general.’ This reference, through which sensa.tions be- 
come facts qualifying something, and thus mutually deter- 
mining qualities, is the work of ‘ unity of apperception.* It 
is a ‘ construction ’ (which seems the best equivalent for 
Kant’s ‘synthesis’) ‘of an object of phaenomona as such ’ 
(i.e. of an object of which all j)h8enomena are considered 
appearances), ‘according to conceptions,’ i.e. determined by 
certain thought relations. Thus Kant says {loo, cit.) ‘ exporieiice, 
dep)ends upon the synthetical unity of phEonoiriena, that is, 
upon a synthesis according to conceptions of the object of 
plimnomena in general, a synthesis without which experience 
never could become knowledge, but would be merely a 
rhapsody of perceptions, never fitting together into any 
connected text, according to rules of a thoroughly united 
(possible) consciousness, and therefore never subjected to 
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fclie transcendental and necessary unity of apperception.’ 
Tlie ‘ general rules of unity ’ of wliicli he? sp<^aks below are 
tl|,G ‘ axioms of intuition/ &c. expounded in tlie sequel. Cf. 
the passage on pp. 118-119 (Tr. p. 84)’; ‘ Itbs the unity of 
consciousness alone that constitutes the possibility of repre«. 
sentations relating to an object, and therefore of their 
objective validity, and of their becoming cognitions, and 
consequtmtly tlie possibility of the existence of the under- 
stlindiug itself.’ It is not through sensation, then, that 
objects are given, but through experience, i.e. unity of 
apperception as exercised upon sense. And since the cate- 
gories themselves are nothing else than the forms of this 
unity, as so exercised, nothing is needed to mediate between 
them and objects. The ‘ Transcendental Analytic ’ would 
have been much simpler if the account of the categories 
prior to the ‘ Deduction ’ had been omitted. The categories 
then would not have appeared in that separate form in 
which tliey are made to correspond to the classilication of 
logical judgments (a classilication which is only of value in 
relation to the syllogism, and which represents as little as 
the syllogism the pi'ocess by which intelligeut^experience is 
formed). We should have had (1) what is fancifully called 
the ‘ Deduction of the Categories,’ exhibiting the unity of ap- 
percopth.ui, derived from the presence of the ‘ transcendental 
ego ’ to all feelings, as the condition of the possibility of 
experience, and then (2), without surplusage of distinction 
between ‘ categories ’ and ‘ schemata.,’ an account of the 
‘ principles of pni'e understanding ’ (as given in the third 
section of the ‘ System of Principles ’) i.e. of ‘ the general 
rules of unity in the synthesis of pluenomena,’ as arising 
out of the application of the thinking unit to the ‘ manifold 
of sense,’ and thus involving ‘determination of time.* 

81. By means of number — the schema of quantitas as 
determination of time — we are able to know phenomena as 
qvmbUi (this is what from Kant’s account of number, as tlie 
schema of qnwntitas, we should expect him to show). The 
account of iminber is given on p. 144 (Tr. p. 110). A ‘ homo- 
geneous intuition’ seems to mean an intuited object as made 
up of homogeneous parts. Kant’s language is naturally 
taken to mean that such an intuition is given, and that we 
proceed to apjDreheiid it, to take in its several parts, and 
that number results. But in fact such an object is only so 



called, or said to bo made up of parts, prolepHcally, It cornea 
to be a liOBWgeiifeons mtuition ’ in tliis sense through the 
‘^'iniity of the synthesis of a iniMiifold,’ the manifold beijig 
successive feefings which through this unity (through being 
held together in relation to one subject) become hoino- 
geiieous parts of one intuition. What Kant hiinsolf meant 
I am not sure. If he meant that, given a feeling Bxed as 
an object to be attended to (au intuition, in this s(n.s(i), then 
in that prociess of attending to the felt object through whibli 
iti is apprehended as a collection or whole of homogeneous 
parts (an extensive quantum), time is generated as the succes- 
sion between tlie acts of attention, and number results from 
the synthesis of the units of time thus generated, then he is 
intelligible^ Number is thus, according to Kant, quantity 
time. But anything else can be counted as well as time ; 
a.g. as Kant shows under the Axioms of Intuition,’ parts of 
space. We may admit that time is generated in the process 
of attention to an object of intuition (as understood above), 
mid that iiumhcr results from the unity in tlu^ syni.hcvsis of 
the data of successive acts of attention; bnt it does not 
follow that iliese dsita in their most primitive form are 
times, or that what is first counted is time. What is 
generated as above is tiin(‘ as a relation of succession, not time 
as a numerable quantum. It would seem as if Kant misin- 
tei’proted the truth that number is the result of counting, 
and that counting as a process implies succession or time, into 
the notion that what is primarily counted is moments of time. 

Number, then, is in no special sense— as it is a,ccording 
i;o Kant’s account of it as a ‘ schema ’ — a determination, nf 
lime. It is a result of counting, and any object that is 
apprehended as one through successive acts of attention is 
so far — whatever else it may be — a numerable object, an 
object made up of homogeneous parts that can ho counted, 
that has number. There is no ground for the distinction 
between quantitas, as the category or pure conception, 
number as the schema, and the quantum as the object of 
intuition to which, by means of the schema, the category 
is applicable. Quantity is the possibility of being counted, 

‘ ‘ Why,’ it may ho ashed, ‘ should it Kant, time is the relation of succession 
DO said that time is generated in the between states of conseiousness. In 
process of attention?’ A certain time giving rise to a suecession of states 
18 y.enpied by it, no doubt, but that is then, we ipso facto gem-rate time, 
quitj a different thing. According to 
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fclie relation of nddibility or immerabilitj between objects. 
Niiiiiber is the actuality or result of being' douftted. Quanta 
aren)bjects, between the parts of wliiclr the relation called 
quantity subsists, of which the parts ean be counted. The 
condition of there being such a process as counting, or 
objects {quanta) to which it is applicable, is the interaction 
of thought and sense. In order to there being number 
there must be present to successive different feelings a 
subject distinguishing itself from them, which can retain 
their mere differences and at the same time put them 
together as one to one. In order to there being numerable 
objects [quanta] there must have taken place (a) a dis- 
tinction by a thinking subject of a feeling from itself, and 
the presentation of it to itself as an object to be attended 
to, and [b] a reference to this object of the data of succes- 
sive acts of attention as its parts 

32. Pha 3 nomeiia= sensible objects. To constitute a sen- 
sible object, there must be [a] sensation 5 ( 6 ) the form ol 
intuition, i.e. distinctness between now and then, here and 
there, of what is given in sense ; (c) synthesis of apprehen- 
sion, by which the sensible data, thus manifold sjnd distinct, 
are combined in one object. The constitution of a plne- 
nomenon, then, or intuited object (and this is the sense in 
which Kant uses ‘^intuition’ in the ‘Analytic of Principles b? 
involving synthesis of manifold heres and theres, nows and 
thens, which are homogeneous with each other (however 
different what is pei'eeivcd here may bo from what isperceivad 
there, &c.), is ipso facto ‘ geiicriition ’ of a determinate space 
or time, as made up of spa,ces and times, i.e. of a ‘ quantum^ 
as a whole of homogeneous parts. It is not that a deter- 
minate space or time is first given and that then it is broken 
into parts. It is that in the process of apprehending the 
manifold of an intuition, when one ‘hei'e’ has taken tlie 
place of another which accordingly becomes ‘ there,’ I retain 
the consciousness of the ‘ there ’ and add it to the ‘ hei’e,’ 
find so again with both when I come to the next ‘ hero,” 
thus ‘rendering possible the representation of the whole 
through the representation of the parts,’ and so consti- 
tuting, according to Kant’s definition, an extensive quantity. 
Mutatis mutandis, the same applies to time. 

Thus every pure intuition (or ‘ formal intuition in 
> P. 132, now; p. 98. 



virtue of tlie synthesis of a manifold in space or time which 
is necessary t\0 constitute it, is an extensive qitaiitity ; and 
c empirical intuition is possible only through pure intuition.’^ 
Empirical intuition <,is of this or that sensible object, as 
occupying space or time. As thius occupying space or time, 
the synthesis of apprehension through which it is given 
involves that which constitutes determinate sjvaees or times 
(though much more than this, vr/. the synthesis of sensible 
lata given in those spaces or tiiues), and thus the emphlcal 
intuition, though much else, is au extensive qimntity, and 
all the ^ mathematics of extension ’ are applicable to it. 
Hence this ‘transcendental principle’ (viz. all ‘intui lions 
are extensive quantities ’) ‘ enlarges our a, ^priori cognition.’ 
‘ The synthesis of spaces and times as the essential form of 
all intuition is that which renders possible the apprehension 
of a phenomenon, and therefore every external experience, 
consequently all cognition of the objects of exporieiico ; and 
whatever mathematics in its pure use proves of the former 
must necessarily hold good of tlie latter.’ ^ 

In all this it thxis not appear that the schema number, 
as qnantUag of time, renders possible the knowhslgo of 
phenomena as extensive quantities. The determination of 
spaces and times alike, as Kant here describes it — the 
process by which we come to iutuite so much space or time 
— is a process of ‘ adding one to one ’ in which rramher is 
‘generated.’ Just as Kant says that ‘empiritial intuition is 
possible only through pure ’ (since the former involves tho 
latter), so one may say that the synthesis of a manifold in 
space and time (which yields pure formal intuition) is possi- 
ble only through a synthesis (adding of one to one) of the 
manifold as such, which=counting, and yields number ; in 
other words, that the mere adding of one to one is the pre- 
supposition of the particular adding of a here to a therCy a 
now to a then. 

88. It does not make any real difference whether yon say 
that the synthesis of pure intuition is the presuppositiori 
of, or an abstraction from, that of empirical intuition 5 nor, 
in like manner, whether you say that number is the presup- 
position of, or the abstraction from, extensive quanta j so 
long as no opposition is intended between abstraction as the 
work of thought and the reality as something with the 
constitution of which thought has nothing to do. If it is 
1 P. 158 ; Tr. p. 126. 
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said that space and time are "^mere abstractions/ this is a,pt 
to mean that there are real objects in space aijd time given 
to tjionght, without any co-operation on its part, and that it, 
proceeds to abstract pure space and time froufthem. This 
is a delusion, but there is none in regarding mere space and 
time as abstractions made by thought from its own concrete 
construction. So it is a mistake to say that number is 
an a,bstrii.cti(5n made by thought from real quanta given 
independently of it. The process which generates it is a 
process of thought involved in that which generates deter- 
minate spac(^s and times, as this again in the process of 
thought which generates concrete objects in space and 
time ; but the most abstract form of the process is that in 
which it generates mere number. 

84. We have seen how perceived objects (empirical 
intuition), in virtue of their form as intuited, i.e. as occupy- 
ing space or time, are extensive quanta. The reality of such 
objects, however, does not consist in the space and time 
which they occupy, but in their sensible qualities, i.e. in 
affections on our part referred to some external object. 
Such sensatiorm. so referred or transformed into qualities, 
Kant calls “ the real in phinnomena.’ This ^ real,’ not 
occujiying so much space or time, cannot be an extensive 
quantum, yet we estimate it numerically. An object affects 
us, is hot or heavy or bright or noisy, to such or such a 
degree of intensity; i.e. according to Kant, between its 
reality (the sensation on our part which we refer to it) and 
nothing (entire absence of sensation) there is a possibility of 
sensations, ‘ the difference of which from each other is always 
smaller than that, between the given sensations and zero, or 
complete negation.’ ^ We do not need to traverse these in 
apprehension (as we do the parts of a space) in order to the 
apprehension of the real in phenomena, since ^apprehen- 
sion takes place by means of mere sensation in one instant, 
and not by the successive synthesis of many sensations, and 
therefore does not progress from parts to the whole ; ’ ^ and 
therefore the real is not an extensive quantum ; but it has 
intensive quantity or degree as = ^ that quantity which is 
apprehended only as unity, and in which plurality can be 
represented only by approximation to negation.’ ^ 

Thus, though nothing can be known of the quality of a 
> P. 160; Tr. p. 127. ® Ibkl ® Ibid. 


sensation a priori (i.e. before it is felt), we know a priori 
tlnit, wliatev<k)r tlie sensation, as real or representing the 
•real it mnst have a degree, because to know it as real is to 
know it as tleterinin«d by opposition to absence of sensation, 
and we cannot so know it without representing to ourselves 
a continuous process by which, the empirical couseioiisiiess ’ 
rises from negation as — the absence of the sensation to 
reality as = its presence. As Kant puts it, when wo say that 
a sensation is the real in a pluunoinenoii, ‘the reaP means 
‘ the synthesis in an empirical consciousness,’ or ‘ synthesis 
of homogeneous ascension from 0 np to the given empirical 
consciousness.’ ' 

35. According to this account of the matter, for a merely 
sensitive conscionsness any given sensation would not be 
real, and would not have degree. It is at once real and has 
degree in virtue of an intellectual synthesis by which a 
transition of empirical consciousness from absence of feeling 
to the given one through infinitely reducible intermediate 
stages is presented to thought. 

The sensation, as such, is apprelioiuhid in a single 
instant. Ii* this it is unlike a si^ace, as made up of parts, 
which can only be aj^prehended in a snccesvsion of moments. 
As sensation, then, it is one, but the apprehension of it as 
real implies the conception of a x->i*ocess ‘ in which tlui 
em^hrical consciousness can within a certain time rise from 
nothing up to its given amount.’ Thus ‘ x:)lurality ’ is roxire- 
sented in it ‘ by ascent from negation,’ or, which is the same, 
‘ npx^i’Oximation to negation.’ 

Bearing tliis in mind, we may understand liow it is that 
Kant falls into the (at least) verbal contradiction of saying 
in one x^lace that ‘ (piantity belongs to sensation hj moans of 
its npprohension, in which emxhrical consciousness can within 
a certain time rise from nothing=0 ux^ to its given a, mount,’ 
and in another that ‘ the real in a xihrenomeuon has always a 
quantity, which, however, is not discoverable in axiprehen- 
sion.’ ® The explanation is that no judgment of quality is 
involved in apprehension as = conscionsness of sensation, but 
that such judgment is involved in the apprehension of it 
as the real in a phmnomenon, because this involves the pre- 
sentation of the process through which ‘ empirical consoious- 
uess can within a certain time rise from nothing =0 up to 
its given amount.’ In the first passage the words in a 
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pareDfcliesis, to make sense, skould ran, ‘and tJiat in \rirtne 
of a conceived process of apprehension, in wJiicli,* &c. That 
is to saj, the apprehension here spoken of is not that spoken* 
of as ‘apprehension by means of sensation al®ne’ (p. 127, 
Tr. ), but the ‘ synthesis of homogeneous ascension from 0 
up to the given empirical consciousness’ (p. 132 Tr.). 

36. In the account of the ‘ anticipations of perception ’ 
the characteristic of the real, as filling time, which is insisted 
on m. the account of the schemata, does not appear. We sh ould 
expect to find it shown that the category of reality (‘ reality 
in the pure conception of the understanding ’) becomes 
applicable to sensation (so that sensation becomes the 
representative of the real) through a schema consisting in 
a determination of time. This schema is described as 
Zeiterfullung.’ It is difiBcult to see how a filling of time 
can result from the determination by understanding of time 
as the mere form of intuition — which is what a ‘ schema ’ 
according to Kant is — and thus how a filling of time should 
be a schema at all. What is shown is that the knowledge ' 
of sensation as real, or as that to which the i^ea! corresponds, 
implies the representation of a possible transition from it to 
negation or from negation to it through infinitely divisible 
stages, in virtue of which it has degree. The representation 
of such a transition implies that of time as a relation of suc- 
cession, and of a different filling of each moment of the time 
in which the transition takes place. Each such filling in 
turn must in being known be represented as reached through 
a like transition from negation through the succession of 
differently filled times. It is true, then, that ‘ a determina- 
tion of the inner sense according to conditions of its form, 
viz. time,’ * is implied in the knowledge of sensation as real. 
To know it as real is to know it as more or less intense ; to 
know it as more or less intense implies the conception of a 
process of empirical consciousness (or of a determination of 
the inner sense) by which it might descend to zero or have 
ascended from zero, and this is a conception of a process in 
time. Just so far, however, as this is a conception of a 
process in which moments are successively filled, it is not a 
conception of pure time, and does not corresp(nid to Kant’s 
account of the schema as ‘ transcendental determination of 
time,’ rendering possible the application of the category to 
phenomena. 


* J^. 143; iK D. lio. 
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E. TITTJ nmjATTON OF TJTF ‘ MATTTFMATTOAL* TO 
TUN ^DYNAMIOAL' FUINGirLBS. 

[See espoeially Krit. d. r. V. pp. 1G5-169; 2K pp. ,132-130.] 

37. The ^ analogies of experience ’ represent tlio modes 
in wliicli perceptions must be connected if they are to form 
one experience, or (wliicli is the same) to represent one 
world, or to become a cognition of objects (p. 165 ; Tr. p. 133) ; 
they are merely regulative, not constitutive principles, i.e. they 
do not give or enable ns to constmet intuitions, nor do ihoy 
relate to the presentation of objects (phenomena) ; but, given 
the phmnomeiui, they determine the way in which they must 
exist in relation to each other. Thus they are distinguished 
from axioijis of intuition ’ a,iid ‘ anticipations of percep- 
tion,’ inasmuch as these determine what every phenomenon 
must be, viz. an extensive quantit}’’ in respect of its rela.tion 
to intuition, intensive in respect of its relation to sense. 
The o.nalogies ’ oii the other hand do not enable us to say 
a priori what any pliEenoinenon must be (thus ‘ they do not 
concern phenomena’) ; we are not able by means of them 
to anticipate ‘ in what respect the empirical intuition of it 
would be distinguishable from that of others ’ (p. 167 ; Tr. 
p. 134), but only that, whatever the phaenornenonjits existence 
must be determined in a certain way by relation to other 
pliaenomena, as forming along with them a series of changes 
determined by something unchangeable, or as related to them 
in the way of cause and effect, or in that of reciprocal action. 
The term '' analogy ’ is borrowed from its use in mathematics. 
In mathematics it means an equality of proportions, such 
that, given two numbers bearing a certain proportion to 
each other, and a third, known to be relattsd to another in 
the same proportion as the former two, we can tell what 
this fourth number must be. In philosophy it means a rule 
in virtue of which, given a phsenomenon or perceived object, 
we can assert the necessary existence of another object 
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related to it in a certain way, though we do not perceive 
this other object, and cannot (merely in virtue of the rule 
and without further experience) say whp.t it is. But suel^ 
a rule, though it does not by itself eng[,ble you to say what 
the other object is, puts you on the track for finding it ; it 
sets you, e.f/., on the faith that there is uniform sequence 
of phenomena in time, to look behind the a.pparently shifting 
order of our sensations with the xJurpose of finding what the 
eveiit really is which precedes a certain other event, and 
which, preceding it once, precedes it always.’* 

38. Kant’s distinction between the knowledge represented 
by the ** axioms ’ and '' anticipations ’ as constitutive, in oppo- 
sition to that represented by the ‘ analogies ’ as regulative, 
seems to involve two points. You can know a priori (a) that 
a pheenomenon must have quantity, extensive and intensive, 
whereas of the phsenomenon inferred in virtue of an analogy 
of experience you only know that it must exist in a certain 
relation to the given phsenomenon, but nothing of its nature. 
We naturally ask whether the latter knowledge does not 
** concern plimiiomena ’ just as much as the former. Kant, 
however, seems to regard the phsenomenon as having an 
intrinsic nature, in respect of its being intuited afid perceived, 
distinguishable from the relations to other phsenomena 
under which alone it is known as existing. Hence he speaks 
of the rules which determine the latter as not concerning 
phoenomena.’ This distinction is very questionable. To 
know a priori that a phsenomenon must have a quantity is 
merely to know that it must stand in a certain relation to 
other phenomena, and just the same is to know that it must 
hfive a cause. ‘ But ’ (it may be said) the knowledge that it 
has extensive quantity is necessarily incidental to the appre- 
hension of it as an intuition, and that it has intensive 
quantity to the apprehension of it as real. It is thus inci- 
dental to the giving of the phenomenon as an object. The 
knowledge of the relations under which it necessarily exists 
is not so.’ If it were possible to know an intuition as an 
extensive quantity, or a sensation as having degree, without 

' P. 167; Tr. p. 136, ‘Thus, if a in philosophy as distinct from qiianti- 
psreeption is given us . . . discovering tative analogy. K. Fischer’s explana- 
it.’ In the sentence ‘ In this case,’ &c. tion of the sense in wliich Kant .speaks 
Kant is not thinking of the three con- of analogies of experioinee (Translation 
ditions of experience, which he after- hy Mahnffy, p. M)6) seems to me 
ward.s gives under the name ‘ anBlogie.s,’ wrong, 
hub of ordinary reasoning from an^ogy 
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anything' except intuition and sensation, there might be a 
valid distinction^ between such knowledge and that of an 
object as existing ^nnder a relation to another object, of 
which there ia no ii^tnition or sensation. But in the process 
of representing a w£.ole through representation of its parts/ 
one must conceive that part which is at any inoTnent intuited 
as determined by the other parts, which have been, but are 
not being, intuited; and in order to know a sensation as 
having degree, one must conceive, without feeling, a sopies 
of possible sensations through which it would have to pass 
in order to become — 0, which means that the sensation is 
determined by a process— by a series of objects — neither felt 
nor intuited. What essential difference is there between 
snch ‘ cognition ’ and that of a plimriomenon as having its 
existence determined by another object, not present to sense 
or intuition, in other words, by a cause ? 

39. {b) Tiie distinction means further that in virtue of 
‘the axioms’ and ‘anticipations’ you can know a priori 
what the particular quantity, extensive or intensive, of 
phenomena must be. Having learnt that iho intensity of 
sunlight is 200,000 times that of moonlight, you do not 
need to awSiit the sensation of sunlight to know what its 
degree must be. But how does this knowledge differ from 
the knowledge that, given a certain phenomenon, another 
event— its ascertained cause — though uuperceived, must 
have happened? It is quite true that without experience 
you could not a<scertain what the cause of the pluonomenon 
is, hut equally without experience you could not ascertain 
the relative intensity of sunlight as compared with moon- 
light. When on the faith of the uniformity of nature — or 
the ‘principles of the unity of experience’ — you have 
ascertained the law of relation, in one case as in the other 
M)ur knowledge anticipates actual sensation. 

40. The ‘ principles of the mathematical use of the cate- 
gories ’ are ‘ apodeictic ’ — can have their truth demonstrated 
— because they rei)resent conditions of intuition, and can be 
exhibited in intuition.^ You can see that an intuition must 
have extensive quantity hy simply attending to the intuition 
without, considering anything else than the given intuition. 
The necessity is not contingent upon there being anything 
else than the intuition. On the contrary, the necessity of 

‘ P. 164 ; p. Tr, 
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tihe principles of discursive cognitiou is dependent on objects 
of empirical intuition being given. These •giveii, the djna- 
mioal principle of the understanding {e.^. the principle or 
subs’tance) is necessary as the condition of tlieir forming 
one experience. The necessity of the principle is contingent 
upon the phsenomena being given to which it relates, and 
these pheenomena are not given together in intuition. Given 
an event, e.gr., its conditions are only known ‘ discursively.^ 
They must be objects of possible intuition, but in intuition 
they could only be presented successively — one ceasing to be 
so as the other comes to be so — and their relation to each 
other and to the event which they determine is not intuited 
at all. Knowledge of them, therefore, is ‘through concep- 
tions, not intuitions ; discursive, not intuitive.’ ^ 

It is difficult to see how the apj^rehension that an in- 
tuition has extensive quantity can be other than ‘ discursive.’ 

‘ The representation of the parts which renders possible the 
representation of the whole ’ is a process of which the whole 
cannot be intuited at once. No relation can be intuited, in 
Kant’s sense, because no relation— not even a relation of 
space or time — is in space or time. All knowledge, then, 
as of relations, is discursive, and its fault lies, not in this, — as 
Kant sometimes seems to think, — but in the fact that its 
range of discourse is so narrow. 

1 See p 93 ; p. 57, 2V. j and cf. p. iyo , p. i-17, Tu, ‘ A ^lon conceptions,’ &c. 
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E. T/rE PROOFS OF THE ‘AiVA LOGIES 
OF EXPElilElVaF.' 

[Krii. d.r. T. pp, 16'a-102; 'I't', pp. i32 4Gl.j ^ 

41. Experience is not a mere succession of perceptions, 
blit the determination of an object by means of perceptions. 
As ‘ cognition of objects,* it implies that our sensations are 
referred, as signs or effects, to objects which do not pass with 
them — do not merely exist while sensation is felt — but are 
mutually qualifying elements of a permanent world. As 
ICant puts it, it inqdies a synthesis (a form of unity) not 
contained in perception, i.e. which does not arise out of the 
nature of perception, but which implies a unilicai.ion of tin? 
manifold of percejition, i.e. of sensuoms affection, of such a, 
kind as gj-ves it a new character (synthetic), a charaetor 
which does not belong to it merely as a manifold of sensuous 
affection, or as it is for a merely feeling subject. Every 
])ercoption is determined a 2'>riori (before it actually occurs) 
by the necessity of being held together in one world with nil 
other experience ; in other words, hy the necessity ol‘ being 
referred to an object siq^posed ahva.ys there. This reference to 
an object may take the following forms. Manifold percep- 
tions may be treated (a) as changing appearances of oiu' 
thing, as * sensible qualities ’ of a substance, of which, as it 
is found that things, which we at first regard as independuiit 
of each other and absolutely permanent, are depeudeiit and 
only relatively permanent, the coneeiition expands into that 
of one constant sum of matter. (&) As a series of events of 
which each is so conditioned by that which preced("S, that, 
otherwise (without the antecedent) it could not have luip- 
pened. (In this case, the object always there is the uniform 
rule of sequence. The events pass, but the rule, that if one 
happens the others must, does not pass.) (c) As successive 
appearances of a system of things which coexist and are what 
they are in virtue of that coexistence. These three ways of 
determining perceptions a 'priori with reference to an objective 
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world, wliicli does not pass with them, Eiaiit talces to corre- 
spond to the ‘three modi of time.’ Tliej are*‘ co%iiiections of 
objeets in time in general,’ ‘ relations of th^ existence of the 
iTiixnifold as it is objectively in time.’ * ** 

42. ‘ Time in general ’ is opi^osed to the particular times 
at which perceptions happen to occur, in which ‘ no cliaraeter 
of necessity appears.’ The order according to which the 
‘ manifold exists objectivel}’ in time ’ is opposed to the order 
in wliich ‘it is put together in time’: e.rj. it is a ‘mere 
chance’ whether I see flame before I feel hea.t, or vice versa. 
If the relation of cause and effect belonged mei’ely to the 
manifold ‘ as put together in time’ — to the order of our sub- 
jective apprelieiision—flarae might be regarded indifferently 
as the cause or the effect of heat ; in truth, it is a relation 
of existence as it is objectively in time. The relation, Kant 
would say, between two pbeenomena as cause and effect is 
a relation of time (one must occur at a time preceding the 
other), hut not of the times in which we may happen to per- 
ceive them. Often an antecedent event is not perceived. 
The shock of an earthquake is felt, hut no one perceives the 
antecedent commotion in the bowels of the earth j-* the sound 
of a hell is heard before tbe motion of the clapper is seen, &c. 
It is a relation, then, of ‘ time in general,’ not of the times 
in which appearances occur to us ; and as ‘ time in general ’ 
cannot he perceived, it is a relation arising, not out of per- 
ce]3tions, hut out of ‘ a priori connecting conceptions.’ The 
source of these (the ‘ analogies of experience ’) is the equal 
presence to all feelings of the one thinking self, or, as Kant 
j)uts it, ‘ the general principle of all three analogies rests on 
the necessary unity of apperception in relation to all possible 
empirical consciousness at every time.’ Inasmuch as the 
‘ original apperception relates to our internal sense,’ or, more 
precisely, to the ‘ form ’ of that sense, i.e. to distinctness of 
feelings in time, the unification, of sensitive experience, 
which that ‘ apperception ’ effects, must be a unitit ;atio4i of 
it according to relations of time. Hence the rule which 
arises from it is, ‘ all empirical determinations of time must be 
subject to rules of the general determination of time ’ (where 
‘ empirical deti.Tminations of time’ = all experience of objects in 
time), i.e. are subject to those rules according to which alone 
the succession of phsenomena in time can form one world. 
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43. *Witliout tlie permanent, no relation in time is 
possible.’ IClie'" succession of a upon & means that h is over 
before a begins. 'The relation between them (called sijcces- 
sion) cannot exist^ for either a or h, bat only for something 
present to each of them. If there were nothing but succes- 
sive events in the world (nothing but h vanishing before a 
begins, a before c begins, aiid so on), there could be no suc- 
cession. The possibility of any succession implies a ‘'relative 
permanence,’ and the possibility of everything being Merely 
relativoly permanent implies an absolute permanence. The 
same holds of change^ which is a j)articular sort of succession 
— succession of different qualities. Again, ‘it is only by 
means of the permanent that existence in different parts of 
the successive series of time receives a. quantity, which we 
entitle duration. For in mere succession existence is per- 
petually vanishing and recommencing, and therefore never 
has the least quantity.’ There must therefore be something 
not in succession but permanent that can caiTy on each 
vanishing moment of the succession and add it to the next, 
in order to constitute quantity of time or duration. So far*, 
good. ‘ Bpt,’ says Kant, ‘ permanence is just another expres- 
sion for time, as the abiding correlate of all existence of 
phainomena, and of all change, and of all coexistence.’ 
Time is such an ‘ abiding correlate ’ because ‘ all phenomena 
exist in time, wherein alone as a substratum, i.e. as the 
permanent form of the internal intuition, coexistence and 
succession can be represented.’ Yet, on the other hand, 
‘ the permanent is the substratum of our empirical representa- 
tion of time itself, in which (sc. substratum) alone all deter- 
mination of time is possible.’ ‘ Empirical representation of 
time ’ seems to be opposed to ‘ time in general,’ which 
‘ cannot be an object of perception,’ and to represent which, 
accordingly, a ‘ substratum’ (matter) must be found in ob- 
jects of pereej>tion.* 

I cannot see what meaning ‘ time ’ has except as a 
relation of succession, a relation of which the possibility 
supposes something other than the terms of the relation, 
something not in succession. It is a mistake to convert this 
relation into that permanent something, which is the con- 
dition of its possibility. It is a further mistake to speak, as 
Kant does, of ‘ permanence and coexistence ’ as, along with 
‘ succession ’ ‘ modi of time.’ 
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4 k When Kant calls time ‘ the permanent form of internal 
intuition/ there is sense in this, so far a« it, means that 
time as = succession is a permanent relation; but then it is 
a permanent rela^tion between the non-permaiiSnt or tran- 
sitory, just as transitory; the relation, namely, of inner 
intuitions to each other so far as each is over before the next 
begins. The relation time is not itself in time, the relation 
of succession is not successive. But it is one thing to say 
that* succession (or time) is a permanent relation, and 
another to say succession = permanence, or that ‘permanence 
is another expression for time.’ ‘ Permanence ’ expresses 
a relation to the transitory, or throughout the transitory, 
of that which is not so. Time is just the opjiosite of this, 
a I'elation of the transitory to the transitory. Thus to say 
that ‘permanence is another expression for time’ is, strictly 
taken, nonsense. As permanence means a relation, so in 
this proposition time must mean a relation, and time an 
relation can only mean succession, whicli is the opposite of 
the relation of permanence. To say, however, that time is 
the ^permanent is a difterent matter, for in this proposition, 
as ‘the permanent’ does not express a relation ,„but some- 
thing related, so ‘ time ’ may be taken for something other 
than a relation. ISTo doubt, when Kant says that ‘perma- 
nence is another expression for time,’ he means ‘ time is the 
permanent.’ He is thinking of time, not as a relation of 
succession, hut as something in which all relations of time 
exist.* The question, then, is, whether you can properly 
speak of time as that which exists throughout all times, 
which is what the permanent means. 

Time is either the relation of succession, or a name 
representing something which we try to arrive at by adding 
times, ‘times’ being what remains of the events between 
which the relation of succession subsists after the abstrac- 
tion of all determination of those events except such as arise 
from this relation. But the result of adding times is for 
ever incomplete, the addition being a process ad infinitum. 
There is really, then, no such thing as a time containing 
all times. If there were, it would not be the permanent, 
for it would be constituted by the addition of so many 

® Cf. p. 170; p. 137, Tr. ‘aiinul- ‘there is only 07 te time in which dll 
fcaneity and saceession are the only different times must be placed.’ 
relations in time;’ p. 173; p. 141, Jir„ 
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negations of permanence^ Time, as=relatioii of succession, 
is permanent IQm all relations, in tlie sense of not being in 
time. A relation fjetween events cannot be itself an event. 
But there is mo retfs/,>ii for calling this relation thepermanimt. 
Sla'ictlj it is a result of the permanent, i.e. of the ^ order of 
nature/ which, according to Kant’s view, means the unifica- 
tion of the manifold thr<.)Ugh its relation to one subject. 

45. Time being either the relation of siicceasion or dura- 
tion, succession is not a modus of time, but just time, apd it 
is absurd to call either permanence or coexistence a modus of 
succession. Coexistence or simnltaneity, as little as per- 
manence, can be spoken of as a modus of time. It is not 
properly times that are simultaneous. Tlie only possible 
relation between one time and another is that of succession. 
Simultaneous events do not exist in different times simul- 
taneous with each other, but in one time successive on another 
in which other events coexist. Simultaneity is thus not a rela- 
tion between dilferent times, but between dillbrent events in. 
one time. It may be said, Why not reckon snccession, coexist- 
ence, and permanence as ‘modi, of time,’ as Ciudi constituted 
hy a difleront sorb of synthesis of dillerout times ’ P But, 
at any rate, they are not co-ordiiifite. Succession time. 
It is constituted by a syutliesis of feelings of which one is 
po.ssiiig as the other begins, but the synthesis must be per- 
formed in order that time may exist. Times being thus 
given, a further synthesis of their diversity may yield 
severally permanence and coexistence. But clearly it is a 
mistake to speak of ‘the peiniianent’ as— ‘time in general,’ 
when it is only constituted by a synthesis in whicdi Hmes lose 
their character as times, which is that one is over before the 
next begins. 

46. ‘ Substances {in the world of phenomena) are the 
substratum of all determinations of time. The beginning 
of some and the ceasing to be of other substances would 
utterly do away with the only condition of tlie empirical 
unity of time; ’ ' i.e. the condition under which alone the mere 
manifold of distinctions between beginnings and endings 
of feelings becomes one succession (time), is that sometliing 
be equally present to them all. Why not say at once that 
this ‘ something ’ is the eternal, that the eternal is thus the 
condition of there being time? Kant would say, ‘Because 

i p. 174 i p. 141, r*-. 
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Elie eternal is not an object of knowledge. If tliere were a 
possible intnition or phsenomenon corresponding to the ' pure 
ego/ there would be a knowable eternal; but it is not so., 
And’ the ‘ something ’ which conditions ;^lie ‘ empirical unity 
of time’ — in relation to which determinations of time are 
possible — must be an object of knowledge, substance as 
fhcenomenon.’ But is there any phcenomenal substance that 
does not begin and cease ? ‘ Not (according to Kant) any 

particular substance, but the matter of all.’ But is matter 
in this sense a phsenomenon P Not, if phenomenon means 
(as with Kant it does) that which can be perceived. All that 
can be perceived is some modification of matter which is not 
pernianent. The matter or ^ something ’ which really does 
not begin or cease, is the thinking self, as an ohject to itself, 
which is not in time at all, but is the condition of the possi- 
bility of time, and is only called permanent by a kind of 
metaphor and at the cost of contradiction. ‘ Permanent ’ 
(according to Kant) is that which is in all time ; but (a) 
time is not a possible all, and (6) the eternal is not in it. 

47. The point of Kant’s ‘proof of the second analogy’ 
is that ‘ the subjective sequence of apprehension ’ must 
be ‘ deduced from the objective sequence of primnomena.’ 
Against the doctrine that the relation of cause and effect is 
‘ nothing but uniform unconditional sequence ’ he would 
have nothing to say. His point is that the existence of 
such a relation implies the determination of the sequence of 
our feelings by an ‘ order of nature ’ other than they, which 
= the unity of understanding, and is the a priori condition 
of the succession of feelings becoming an experience of an 
objective world. With Hume the ‘ subjective sequence of 
apprehension ’ is everything. Connection between cause and 
effect is a determination of imagination to pass from an 
impression to the idea of its usual attendant. Peeling a 
has, as a matter of fact, so many times followed feeling &. 
This amounts to no order of nature. What we call so, 
according to Hume, is an expectation resulting from habitual 
sequence. 

Kant says, if the connection of cause and effect between 
a and b were merely a connection in imagination, b might 
just as well come before a, as a before h. Impressions and 
ideas, according to Hume, differ merely as stronger from 
weaker feelings, nor can any other difference be found 
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between them save snob, as presupposes determination by 
reference to an oJ^jective world, which is just what has to be 
-accounted for. Of two feelings, which the scientiBc man 
regards as rerpreseiftjng events related to each other in 'the 
way of cause and eftect, so that one can only precede, the 
other only follow, the one which = the effect constantly 
recurs before that which = the cause. The 'ulea of the cause 
is as often suggested by the idea of the effect as vice voi'sa, 
and the idea which suggests the other must come before it. 
Remove the notion of determination by an objective order 
represented by the words ‘ of the cause ’ a.nd ‘ of the effect,’ 
and clearly it becomes indifferent whether cause precedes 
effect or effect cause. 

Thus (a) our ‘ subjective apprebensiou of the manifold is 
always successive,’ and (&) there is no uniformity in the 
succession ; e.g, ‘ the apprehension of the manifold in the 
phsenomenon of a house which stands before me is succes- 
sive,’ just as the apprehension of the positions successively 
occupied by a boat floating down the stream. Yet I judge 
the manifold parts of the lionse to coexist, and the positions 
of the boat to be necessarily successive. Why this difference ? 
‘Because I may apxn’eliend the j)arts of the house in any 
order, the positions of the boat only in one, beginning with 
that highest up the stream.’ But this will not explain (a) 
why I judge the manifold of the hnuee to exist only in one 
order, viz. together^ or (?>) why I ta,ke the order of apprehen- 
sion to represent fJie fad, in one ease and not in the other. 
On the same principle on whi<;h I take suhjedive umforniity 
to represent the fact in regard to the boat, I ought to take 
suhjedive ahsenee of uniformity to represent the fact in regard 
to the house. The truth is, however, that even in the case 
of the boat, it may very well be the sight (impression) of the 
lower position that I'ecalls the idea of the higher, and if there 
were nothing else than succession of feelings to constitute 
the re]a,tion of cause and effect, this would put the relation 
between the positions of the boat on the same footing as that 
between the parts of the house. ‘But,’ it will be said, ‘the 
impression of the lower position, a, can never precede the 
imjjression of the higher h. No one ever saw a boat at a 
before he saw it at &.’ But if the impression only differs 
from the idea as the more from the less lively feeling, what 
difference is there between the sequence of idea on impres- 
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alone should affect the habit of expectation (according to 
Home’s doctrine), or be regarded as real* and objective, so 
that we correct the ‘ subjective order of apprehension’ by itj^ 

48. A phaenomenon, then, if it is tf) be related to another 
as cause to effect, as uniform antecedent, must be distin- 
guished from ‘reproductions of apprehension ’ as the object of ’ 
them, and it can only be so distinguished, ‘ if it is subject 
to a rule, which distinguishes it from every other ax^prehen- 
si<?n, and which renders necessary a mode of connection of 
the manifold.’ ‘ That which thus renders the connection 
necessary is, according to Kant, ‘the unity of understanding’ 
or of ‘ apperception,’ the presence of the thinking subject to 
the manifold, in virtue of which these form one world, and, 
so far as successive, form one succession, so that if a has 
once followed h, it cannot also come before it. Thus even 
the ‘ subjective order of apprehension ’ is, of course, not 
really a matter of chance. The order in which at any time 
I happen to ai)prehend the parts of a house, like everything 
else that happens, is determined by x)receding events ; but 
the order of events being necessarily uniform, the parts of 
the house, to which the order in which they are at any time 
apxn’ehended makes xiO difference, cannot be an order of 
events. The occurrence of the idea of the boat at position a 
the lower, before the idea of it at h the higher, is as definitely 
determined by preceding events as the actual position of the 
boat at a and the sight of it is determined by its previous 
position at h j but because the order of events is one, the 
occurrence of the idea at a, b, and c is differently determined 
from the occurrence of the sight. There is no ground for 
this distinction, however, excejtt in the judgment that an 
event, a, which follows another, h, can only follow it. 

This judgment arises from the action of the understand- 
ing in ‘ applying the oi’der of time to pheenomena and their 
existence.’ ^ ‘ If pheenomena were things in themselves, no 
man would be able to conjecture from the succession of our 
representations how this manifold is connected in the object.’ ^ 

In fact, ph£enomena=the complex of our representations 
as subject to a rule arising from the unity of ajpperception. 
Hence the succession of our representations needs only to 
be qualified as one and necessary (a qualification which 
it receives from the ‘ unity of understanding ’), in order to 
become an ‘ objective connection.’ 
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G, Tinu DTRTINGTION BETWBm ^ ANALYTTOAL^ ANT) 
^ i^YNTllF/riGAL' ATJDGUENTS IN OONN ACTION 
WrTE THE EHGTULATEB OF BMP I RIO AL TEOUUHT.’ 

[Kni. d, r. V, pp. 148-153, 192-205; Tr. pp. 116-119, lGl-174.] 

40. The pure conceptions of tlie iinderstancimg may be 
applied either to the ^ intuition alone ’ (to pure intuition or 
the form of intuition?) or to the ^ existence a plnenomenon/ 
i.e. to the relations of pliEenomena to each other. In the 
former case they yield ‘ mathematical principhis ’ (i.e. 

principles of the possibility of mathematics) ; in the latter 
Oil, so ‘ dynamical principles,’ x^i’hiciples of the possibility of 
physiea.1 science. The objective validity’ of all intellectual 
synthesis depends on ilie possibility of experience (empirical 
synthesis) corresponding to it; (‘the possibility of oxjieri- 
ence is that whicli gives objective reality to all our a jyriori 
cognitions ’) ; and experience again depends ‘ on a synthesis 
according to conceptions of the object of phaonoineini. ’ (i.e. 
that which our feelings are taken to represent) ‘ in general,’ 
without which we should have no connected whole of ex- 
perience, but only a ‘ rhapsody of perceidions.’ ^ This syn- 
thesis, these conditions of the possibility of exi)erionce, Kant 
colls '‘experience as a p'iori cognition,’ which, he says, 
® possesses truth, i.e. accordance with its object,’ only in so 
far as it contains nothing more than the conditions under 
which alone the manifold of intuition becomes a connected 
whole of experience.® Hence the ^ suxireme principle of all 
synthetical judgments,’ which Kant slates thus (ih.), ‘Every 
object is subject to the necessary conditions of the syn- 
thetical unity of the manifold of intuition in a possible 
experience.’ The ‘ inunciples ’ afterwards stated embody 
these ‘ necessary conditions.’ In this part of his doctrine 
Kant has always before him (a) the opposition of analytical 
1 Pp. 151-2; p. 118, Tr. * P. 152; p. 1 19, 7V. 
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and syiitlietical judgments, (6) the definition of tratli as 
‘ agreement of thought (cognition) with its object.’ 

50.* In ^ analytical judgment’ we merely® predicate of a 
conception ’ (i.e. of an object thought under cei;tain attribute's) 

‘ that which is already thought in it ’ (i.e. certain of these 
attributes). In ‘synthetic judgment’ we ‘go beyond the’ 
given conception in order to think in relation with it some- 
thing quite different from what was thought in it.’ The 
‘supreme principle’ of analytical judgments is that of 
contradiction ; i.e. no such judgment can be true in which 
the object is thought of under contradictory attributes, if 
one of the contradictory attributes ‘agrees with the object.’ 
This principle is a means for ‘ cognition of truth,’ i.e. you 
can ascertain whether an analytical judgment is true by 
asking yourself (if affirmative) whether the contradictory of 
the predicate can be denied of the object. If the contradic- 
tory can be affirmed, the conception does not agree with the 
object, the judgment is untrue. (‘ Man is mortal j ’ can ‘ not- 
mortal ’ be affirmed of man ? If so, the conception ‘ mortal ’ 
cannot agree with the object ‘man,’ since contradictory 
attributes cannot belong to the same objects.) But since the 
‘ object ’ in such a case is merely a ‘ thing ’ of my own mind, 
certain attributes definitely conceived in unity, it is abso- 
lutely impossible that I should judge an attribute to belong 
to it of which I could also affirm the contradictory. So far 
from being ‘ of use for cognition of truth,’ the principle of 
contradiction is only of use for preventing an error which 
could not possibly occur. There is no meaning, then, in 
calling it a test of the truth of analytical judgment in the 
formal logicians’ sense of analytical judgment. It is other- 
wise if ‘analytical judgment’ means a process of clearing 
uj) a confused conception. If the conception of ‘man’ is 
confused (if you do not quite know what yon mean by it, and 
what not), you may he ready to admit propositions about 
‘ man ’ that implicitly contradict each other. Then, as soon 
as the contradiction between them is clearly exhibited, 
according to the law of contradiction yon have to reject one, 
and your concej)tioii is cleared up. But in such a case, the 
Judgments in which you admit these implicitly contradictory 

* [What is here said on analytical in the lectures on Mill’s Logic, § § 66- 
and synthetical judgments w to be 72.J 
suDDluiumiU'd bv what i.s said bL-low 
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propositions are not ‘analytical’ in Kant’s sense. You do 
not in them ‘ predicate of a conception what is already thought 
in,it/ for you liave np clearly articulated conception at all. 
If yon had, you ^ould fiQt admit the contradictory proposition's. 
Kor is the process of clearing’ them up an analytical judgment 
111 Kant’s sense, for you csinnot clear them up without 
‘going beyond them.’ The principle of contradiction, then, 
is not the ‘test of truth ’ of analytical judgment. It repre- 
sents the law under which you clear away verbal confusion, 
so as to know exactly what you mean by your general terms, 
so as to arrive at those definite conceptions the content of 
which you can state in an analytical judgment. When 
you ha.ve arrived at that state in which you can make an 
analytical judgment in the sense of formal logicians (in which 
you predicate of a conception, of which the connotation is 
definitely known, one of its attributes), there is no longer room 
for such a ‘ test ’ as that of the principle of contradiction. 

Thus if analytical judgment means the mental act in 
which you rehearse the contents of a definite conception, 
there is no meaning in calling the principle of contra- 
diction the test of its truth, since it cannot be Mse. In 
that sense of ‘ analytical judgment ’ in which the principle 
of contradiction can he called its test, it cannot be opposed 
to a synthetical judgment in the sense in which Kant opposes 
it, as that in which we do not ‘ go beyond ’ a given concej)- 
tion. The propositions which give a colour to the notion of 
there being ‘ analytical judgments ’ in the sense of formal 
logic are (1) those in which a teacher conveys the meaning 
of terms (those e.g. of a dictionary). But these do not 
represent any process of thought on the part of a teanher, 
and do relate to a matter of fact. No doubt the teacher or 
dictionary-writer must have thought in order to be able to 
give an exposition of the meaning of the name, hut this 
thinking is a highly synthetical process, which results in 
the conclusion that, as a matter of fact (e.y.) what is now 
understood by ‘gold’ is a metal distinguished as follows 
(according to the received scientific account). (2) Those 
which represent the act in which we think of a conceived 
subject under one of its conceived attributes in the process of 
connecting it with something else. There may be real thinking 
represented by ‘ gold is yellow,’ if it represents a stage in 
connecting gold thi-ough its yellowness with other objects. 
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or of considering whetlier some newly observed thing is gold 
or not. But this is a synthetic process. • 

61. (a) All bodies are extended/ i^ an analytical jni^- 
nient according to Kant ; (&) ‘ All, bodies* are heavy/ a 
synthetical judgment. This cannot mean that ^ extension ’ 
is included in the meaning of the term ‘^body/ while ‘heavi*’ 
ness ’ is not. Snch inclusion is relative to the individual’s 
state of mind. To educated men both predicates, to unedu- 
cated neither, are included in what they understand by body.’ 

Probably Kant means that {a), representing a mere eon- 
eoption, involves no reference to expeinence,’ while (6) does. 
But what is meant by ‘ experience ’ ? Is it meant that the 
predicate * heavy ’ represents sensations repeatedly felt ? 
Then the proposition reduces itself to remembrance, ‘I have 
felt a body to be heavy again and again, &e. and never other- 
wise, so that I expect to continue to feel it heavy.’ But then 
what does body ’ mean in such a proposition ? If it represents 
a mere conception in (a), it must do so likewise in (h), and the 
proposition must state the coexistence of such a conception 
with a succession of events in the way of feeling, which is 
nonsense. We may try to reduce “^body’ to a succession of 
leelings in (6), but if so, we must equally so reduce it in (a), 
which knocks up) Kant’s doctrine as to (a). 

Kant, however, by no means took ‘ heavy ’ to represent a 
feeling or succession of feelings. An intellectual synthesis 
is necessary to give it. ‘ Weight’ is not a mere feeling, but 
an ‘ empirical conception,’ resulting from the interpretation 
of feeling under the direction of ‘synthetic principles of 
understanding ’ (in particular the principle of the ‘ anticipa- 
tions of percep)tion ’), and as predicated of body implies the 
conception of the connection of body with the ‘whole of 
possible experience.’ Undoubtedly, if we had no sensations, 
we never should judge ‘ bodies are heavy,’ but should we 
judge ‘bodies are extended’? Kant might say ‘yes,’ since 
extension is a property of pure intuition. But (1) ‘sensibility 
alone furnishes us with intuitions,’ and though this does not 
mean that sen sation= intuition, it does imply that without 
sensation, as a matter of fact, we should not have intuition | 
and (2) ‘ body ’ is not pure intuition, so that, though ‘ pure 
intuition ’ does give extension, it does not give it as a predi- 
cate of body. If ‘ body ’ means body as &xp°vie,nced in (6), can 
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52. The timtli, is tlia.t both, judgments are synthdical, in 
the sense that in tkeni thought goes beyond tlu^ ,Hii.hjed-co}i~ 
r.('{}tion, which, indeed, woald not be a conc(‘piion if thought 
did not go beyrtudit. <Oonception=the thinking of an object 
„und(!r relations, and under relations which cannot bo isolated 
and Slimmed up, but of which each involves a farther relation. 
Both are mmhjtiml as implying {inalysis of that mere con- 
sciousness of ^something there’ with which our knowledge 
begins, an analysis through which to us the ‘something’ 
becomes the articulated whole which it is in itself. Both, 
again, relate equally to experience. The difference is that 
the correlative analysis and synthesis represented by (a) is 
much more elementary than that represented by (&), so ele- 
mentary that without it there is no definite conception of 
an outward thing at all. It means, ‘every body is made up 
of parts outside each other.’ In fact, it merely predicates 
of body that which, as predicated of all phamomona, aecoi’d- 
ing to Kiint himself, is a ‘ synthetic principle of experience.’ 
It is quite true that without extension you cannot think of 
body, but it is misleading to say that in predicating extension 
of body, yon do not go beyond the conception of ‘ body,’ 
because the predicate expresses that very sict of going beyond 
body, though only to another body, without which body 
cannot be thought of. 

Kant’s opposition between the two sorts of judgment is, 
in fact, a survival from the doctrine winch opposes wluit mind 
does for itself to ‘ facts of nature,’ a doctrine npHot by the 
admi.ssion that ‘ understanding prescribes laws a priori to 
plieBiiornena, aud therefore to nature as a complex of all 
plicenomena.’ It is the same sort of survival, which makes 
him often write as if mathematical truths were only ‘ sub- 
jectively true,’ though their ‘objective validity ’ is afterwards 
established by the consideration that, nature being consti- 
tuted by understanding, the synthesis of intuitions must 
involve relations constituted by the synthesis of the mere 
forms of intuition. 

58. The notion that the conceived object can be isolated 
— thought of apart from its relation to the whole of experi- 
ence — appears in Kant’s explanation of the ‘ijostulates of 
empmeal thought.’ * 

According to Kant, if, having conceived an object, I go 

’ P. 192, ff. ; p. 161 Tr. Cf. the statenient on p. 193 with that nii p. 20a. 
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on to inquire whether it is merely possible, real, or necessary, 
the asking' and answering of these questions in no way 
affects the object, ‘object’ here meaniqg a tlniig thought qf 
iiilder a definite complex of attribujjfls, which is neither 
increased nor diminished by the affirmation or denial of its 
reality.^ 

The possibility of mere conception, according to Kant, 
depends on its not involving contradictory attributes. The 
‘possibility of such an object as is thought in the concep- 
tion ’ is another matter. The possibility of sncli an object 
constitutes the ‘ objective reality ’ of the conception itself. 
It depends either on (a) laws of construction in space, or {b) 
on its being capable of connection with the whole of experi- 
ence according to the ‘ analogies of experience.’ (a) are 
objectively valid ‘ because they contain a priori the form of 
experience in general ’ ; in other words, because ‘ the forma- 
tive synthesis bj which we construct a triangle in imagination, 
is the very same as that we employ in the apprehension of a 
phsenomenon for the purpose of making an empirical concep- 
tion of it.’® AS to (&), the question is whether, supposing 
certain uniformities and sequences of phsenomena ascertained 
according to these analogies, the conceived object is consistent 
with them according to the same analogies. How can this 
question be answered without further ‘ determination of the 
object * ? 

‘ The principles of modality are not objectively syn- 
thetical.’ ‘ They predicate of a conception nothing more 
than the procedure of the faculty of cognition which gene- 
rated it.’ This is true and important, if it mea,ns that the 
distinction of possible, real, and necessary is a distinction 
ex parte nostra, a distinction arising from the character of 
our intelligence as in development ; i.e. from the fact that the 
principle which forms the unity of the world (which is also 
the principle in virtue of which I am I) is communicated to 
us, while yet the details, which that principle makes one, are 
not only not communicated to ns fully, tut never can be, 
since in respect of our animal nature we are among these 
details. It is not that there are three sorts of object, the 
possible, the i-eal, the necessary, but tliat the real world is 

* P. 409; p. 308, Tr. Cf. Hume, existent, my idea of Him neither in 
Treatise, B. i, Pt. m, see. 7. ‘ When 1 creases nor diininisiies.’ 

think of God, when I think of Him as * P. 190; p. 104, Tr. 
existent, and when I believe Him to ba 
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known to us through a succession of experiences, which 
the unity of the i].nderstanding renders a whole of mutually 
tjpalifying eleinents^ and that tlms to us in any stage of 
experience thare are^many possibilities of which we canfiot 
say yet whether they are real ; they are pofisihiUtiei^, as not 
being inconsistent, according to the formal conditions of 
experience, with our hitherto experience, but possibilities of 
which we cannot say that they are reed because our hitherto 
experience is only a pai't of possible experience. 

54. Kant’s error (I think) lies in treating mch possibility 
as ^ objective possibility.’ It is not objective possibility, un- 
less consistent with the whole order of the world as it is, and 
whatever is possible in this sense is also real. In this latter 
(the true) sense of the ‘ objectively possible,’ it is quite true 
that the object, when from being possible it becomes real, is 
‘ not farther determined,’ but only so because in this sense 
the possible and the real are the same. To the ohjectively 
2 ')osHible in the above sense, the occurrence of a sensation (a 
new perception) on our part makes no difference. To the 
snhjectivdy possihU it may make a great difference. It may 
verify or falsify an hypothesis. A ‘ subjectively possible ’ 
conception must precede every experiment. The experiment 
shows whether a relation of phoenomena, supposed to bo 
Iiossible, is real or not. Through it nothing becomes real 
that was not real before. Is it not the case, however,’ it 
may be said, ‘ that through it what was conmived as possible 
comes to he conceived as real, and that without any change in 
the content of conception?’ No, because the experiment 
always involves the analysis of some phenomena not analysed 
before; it enables yon to jndge that a really always accom- 
panies b, whereas before you only guessed it, because after a 
crucial experiment you are able to set aside all conditions in 
the complex plisenomena, which included h and which a had 
been found to follow, except h itself. 

Thus taking the ‘possible object’ in one sense, it is quite 
true that the occurrence of a perception corresponding to it 
makes no difference to its content; but of such an object it is 
unmeaning to say that, through the occurrence of perceptions, 
from being possible it becomes real. Taking ‘possible object ’ 
in another sense, it is quite true that the occurrence of a 
perception converts its possibility into reality, but in doing 
so. it further determines the eonception of the object. 
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55. The distinction between outer and inner sense can- 
not be explained (1) as a distinction between consciousness 
due to 'external ’ and that due to 'internal ’ stimulus, be- 
cause [a] nervous stimulus cannot be distinguished into 
outer and inner ; and (5) because ' outer ’ sense means the 
sense of an outer object, ' inner ’ the sense of an inner 
object, and the nervous stimulus of consciousness is not the 
object of consciousness ; nor can it be explained (2) as the 
distinction between ' ideas of sensation ’ and ' ideas of reflec- 
tion,’ between 'impressions’ and 'ideas,’ between perception 
and memory or imagination, because (a) to any conscious- 
ness of an ' outer ’ object the second member in each of these 
pairs is as necessary as the first, and (6) the object of con- 
sciousness, as such, may be just as much outer when there is no 
sensation present as when there is. When I remember niy 
house, the object of consciousness is as ranch ' outer ’ as when 
I am looking at it. A remembered pleasure is not an out- 
ward object, but no more is a pleasure at the time of being 
experienced. Thus the difference between outer and inner 
sense lies in the relation of the object as an object of con- 
sciousness, not in consciousness as apart from the object. 
The relations of the house on the one side, of the pleasure 
on the other, as objects of consciousness, being the same 
whether the house is perceived or imagined, whether the 
pleasure is being ^iijoyed or remembered, the difference 
between perception and imagination, between enjoyment 
and recollection, is not a difference between inwardness 
and outwardness of the 'sense.’ We are thus brought to 
adopt as the only tenable distinction between outer and 
inner sense that between the consciousness of objects as 
related to each other, not to the conscious subject, and 
the consciousness of objects as changes in the state of the 
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conscious subject. Thus it is really a distinction, not between 
two sorts of^sense as such, bit between two sorts of intel- 
‘lectiml interpretatjon of sense, tw^o functions of tlie under- 
standing in tlie connection of pbacnomena. 

150. Ill most jiassages, at any rate, Kant uses ‘ interna,l 
sense’ for tlie consciousness of cbanges as in oneself, in the way 
described. It is this which, as ‘ empirical appercejition,’ or the 
^ consciousness of self according to the determination of onr 
states in internal perception,’ he opposes to *■ transcend tnital 
apperception.’ ^ ft is of this, again, thiithe is thinking when 
lie .shows that internal experience is possible only mediately 
and through external experience,’ because ‘^consciousness of 
my own existence as determined in time ’ implies a perma- 
nent something external to me,’ in relation (contrast) to 
which alone a consciousness of time is possible, and which 
cannot be one of my ‘ representations,’ because, if it were, it 
would be in time, and thus not permanent. This is Kant’s 
reply to ‘ problematic idealism,’ which he affiliates to Des- 
cartes, the doctrine that the only immediate certainty lies in 
the consciousness of one’s own existence, and that the exist- 
ence of the outer world is known mediately or iiiferentially 
through this. Kant retorts that in order to such conscious- 
ness, as of the succession of my inward states, there must 
already be knowledge of tliat which is supposed to be inferred 
from it, viz. of a permanent sometbiiig other than these 
states, in order to render consciousness of their succession 
possible. 

This outward something, however, as Kant understands 
it, cannot be ‘'outward’ according to the ordinary moan- 
ing of the term. For, according to the rest of his doctrine, 
it must result from the deteriiiination of pliEenomeiia (the 
modifications of sensibility) by the ® unity of apperception ’ 
or the principle of this. The " permanent something,’ accord- 
ing to him, it is true, which must be known in order to 
render the consciousness of succession possible, cannot be 
the ‘ transcendental ego ’ itself, because this is not knowable 
from the want of a corresponding phsenomenon. It must be 
what (in the account of the first analogy of experience ’) he 
calls substantia phsenomenon.’ It is very difficult to make 
out how he understands tliis. It is the ‘permanent’ or 
‘real ’ in phsenoniena, but implies determination of these by 

' P 572; Malxaffj’e trans. loc. cU. p. 200. * P. 199 ; p. 1G8, Tr. 
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fclie category of substance, a particular ‘ function ’ of tbe 
unity of apperception. • , 

,57. ll7owKant is quite right in saying that ^ inner sense, ^ 
as consciousness of successive modific^Sbions of one^s state, 
implies outer experience, the conception of permanent objects 
other than such modifications. It is a mistake of ^ meta- 
physicians^ to say that we are primarily conscious of our- 
selves, in the ordinary sense of the words, or of our states 
as burs. In order to such consciousness we must already 
have been conscious of objects, neither as distinctly outer 
nor distinctly inner, and have gradually come to distinguish 
our own changes from what we suppose to be permanent in 
them. It is true that only through modifications of sensi- 
bility, determined by the presence to them of the thinking 
subject, are we conscious of objects at all. But in the order 
of our experience, the consciousness of objects precedes re- 
flection on the conditions of their presentation as ex 'parte 
nostra ; precedes and determines the ‘ inner sense,’ according 
to the meaning which we have so far attached to it. We 
see things before we are conscious of the sensation of sight 
as a sensation. To have a sensation is different from being 
conscious of having a sensation ; and not only so, but that 
determination of sensations by the self-conscious subject (the 
subject present to and distinguishing itself from all) which 
is necessary to their becoming the sense of objects, is different 
from the consciousness of having sensations. 

58. The question, however, arises, (1) whether the sense 
of objects, as pi'eceding such ‘ inner sense,’ is properly con- 
sidered ‘ outer ’ ; whether the distinction of outer ’ and 
‘ inner ’ does not represent a process of reflection subsequent 
to the consciousness of objects, and of which the two sides 
are strictly correlative, neither being prior or sequent to the 
other ; (2) whether, when time is called the form of inner 
sense,’ thei’e is not a confusion between modifications of 
sensibility (properly neither outer nor inner, and of which 
alone there is any case for calling time the form), and con- 
sciousness of such as of changes in my state in opposition to 
objects other than me, which is properlj ‘inner sense,’ but of 
which time is no more specially the form than of any other 
consciousness of change. 

(1) Looking to the consciousness of a ‘permanent some- 
thing’ which is the condition of the consciousness of my 
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states as successive, tliere is nothing in eitlier of tlie factors 
from wliich itresfilts, eitlier in the plimnornena, modifications 
nf sensibility, which in themselves are neitlier outer nor 
inner, or in the ' unity of api)ercej)tion,’ to qualify it as out- 
ward. It only becomes ‘ outward ’ in so far as consciousness 
of changes as in my state is awakened and opposed to it. 
As an anteaulent condition of such consciousness, it is not 
outward any more than inward. 

As to question (2), it is clear that time is the form of all 
change. There is no propriety in calling it the form of 
inner sense according to the above meaning, unless it be true 
that changes are only in time so far as reflected on as suc- 
cessive modifications of my state, which was not what Kant 
meant. He regarded ‘ time ’ as the form of all phenomena, 
as modifications of sensibility, and only came to spea,k of it 
as a form of inner sense from the confusion of such modifica- 
tions with the consciousness of them as changes in me in 
opposition to changes in things. 

59. His double usage of ‘internal sense* appears on 
pages 127-129 {Tv. pp. 9S-95). He first uses ‘ internal sense ’ 
for that which ‘represents to ns our own consciousness, 
only as we appear to ourselves, not as we are in ourselves 
. . , ourselves only as inwardly afiected ; ’ in short, ‘ em- 
pirical apperception.* But he proceeds, ‘ That which deter- 
mines the internal sense is the understanding,* &c. But it 
is only the determination by the understanding which yields 
‘ internal sense * according to the above meaning. The text 
implies that there is/r.si internal sense, and that then it is 
determined by the understanding. But without such de- 
termination there is no sense of ohjects at all, much less a 
sense of objects as distinguislied into outer a.nd inner, since 
witliont it there is no ‘ synthesis of the manifold.* 

In truth, the ‘ internal sense * of the paragraph beginning 
‘ That which determines,* &c., and of the following, is not 
the ‘ empirical apperception * of the preceding paragraph, 
hut simply the sensuous as a manifold in time, which 
according to Kant all the sensuous is, though somehow some 
of it is also a manifold in space. Kant then uses ‘ inner 
sense’ in two meanings: (1) for the sensible as a manifold 
in time, which all the sensible (according to him) is; (2) for 
‘ empiricfil apperception.* In the second meaning, according 
to his own showing, it presupposes the action of the under- 
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standing. If confined to the fi.rst meaning, (a) there is 
impropriety in calling time a form of imier ^sense, taking 
‘ sense ’ apart from the determination which Kant ascrib&s 
to iinderstafiding ; there is nothing to distingufish it as inner 
except the form of time itself ; ‘ inner sense ’ = sense in time. 
‘Time is the form of inner sense,’ then = ‘ time is the form 
of sense as in time.’ (b) It does not appear how, space and 
time being alike forms of the sensible apart from the action 
of *the xmderstanding upon the sensible, while time is the 
form of all sense as such,space should yet be the distinguishing 
form of a certain sort of sense. Kant says, ‘ The internal 
sense contains merely the form of intuition, but without any 
synthetical conjunction of the manifold therein ^ ’ but if it 
‘does not contain any determined intuition,’ how can it 
contain the ‘form of intuition’? To ‘contain the form of 
intuition ’ must mean that it contains the relation of succes- 
sion, the relation in virtue of which the data of sense are 
one before, one after, the other. No doubt it really contains 
this relation, but only through the synthesis effected by 
‘ apperception.’ Kant immediately afterwards says that the 
conception of succession is derived from motion, as ‘ an act 
of the subject ’ by which it ‘ determines the internal sense 
according to its form ; ’ and ‘ such svnthesis of the manifold ’ 
(as that which yields the conception of succession?) ‘the 
understanding does not find in the internal sense, but pro- 
diices, in that it affects this sense.’ It is admitted, then, that 
only an act of understanding can constitute that ‘ synthesis 
of the manifold ’ which is necessary to the conception of 
succession. The question is whether there could be succes- 
sion, time, or ‘form of inner sense’ itself, without such 
synthesis. Kant seems to have thought thei’e could be, and 
hence speaks of time as belonging to the determinable, or 
as itself the determinable, prior to the act of determination 
by the understanding.* In fact, he never gave up the 
notion that the sensuous or determinable (what has yet to 
he determined) is given to the understanding under two 
distinct modes of nmltiplicit}’-, as a manifold in space and 
a manifold in time. Though considering it merely deter- 
minabie, he yet assigns to it such actual determination as 
relation in space and relation in time constitute. 


> P. 130, note; p. 96, 2>. 
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60.’ There is the distraction (a) 'between sensation and 
perception ; (6) b®tween perception and memory or imagina- 
tion ; (c) between sensible objects as successive, and sensible 
objects as coexistent <md inutnally limiting. 

’When Kant calls time the form of inner seiise, space of 
outer, he has in view the last distinction, but he speaks as 
if tliere were some other distinction than this between 
objects of outer and inner sense — a distinction convoyed by 
these terms ‘ outer ’ and ‘ inner ’ — and ii,s if the distinction 
between the determination by the form of space and the de- 
termination by the form of time were found to go along with 
this independent distinction between- objects of outer and of 
inner sense. He does not treat the distinction between the 
form of space and the form of time as constituting that 
between outer and inner sense, but tlie latter as existing on 
independent grounds, and the former as happening to coin- 
cide with it. 

On examination we find (1) the distinction between outer 
and inner sense untenable in itself, and (2) thaf, if we take 
it — under a proiest against tlie use of the terms inner ’ and 
‘ outer ’ — to represent (a) or (h) above, tlion distinction (c) 
will not eoineide with it. 

There is {d) the distinction between the conscionsness 
of objects as given — wlietber perceived or remembered, 
whether given through the senses of sight and touch, or 
those of hearing and smelling — and the consciousness of 
changes of my state implied in the giving of such objects. 

In itself, the presentation of an object is neither outer 
nor inner (or, if -we like, both outer and inner). It is the 
presentation of an object through being a change of con- 
sciousness. It lias its outer side in the relation of the 
object to other objects, its inner side in the relation of the 
modification of consciousness to other modifications of con- 
sciousness (the latter being the condition of the former). 

When objects have been presented, how^ever, attention 
may bo directed to the modification of conscionsness implied 
in the presentation, and attention so directed may be called 
‘ inner sense.’ 

It may be held that such < inner sense ’ yields first the 
consciousness of mere time, as a relation (though not of 

‘ [This spctiotj, whieli is partly a resimt of the preceding five, is from a 
detached sheet of manuscript.! 
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objects related in tbe way of succession). This, liowever, is 
not wliat Kant meant in calling it tbe ‘ form of inner sense.’ 
He^ meant that it was a relation between changes of con» 
sciousness ; but these are not really different from the pre- 
sentation of objects through them, which he called outer 
sense.’ 

Time exists for consciousness in presenting its own 
modifications to itself. 

“Space exists for it as presenting objects under a condition 
which is the reverse of that under which its own modifications 
are presented. ‘ 

’ fCompare what is said on 'outer and inner sense’ below in the lectures on 
Mill’s Logic, .sections 98~il>l.J 
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I. THE ‘EUFIBIGAL REALITY^ OF TIAIE, 

[See especially Krit. d. r. V-, pp. 3‘i()~350; pp. SOT-SIO, Ir.] ‘’< 

61. The objection to tlie Kantian doctrine of space and 
time, whicli presents itself to every one, is tbat the empirical 
reality ’ which he allows them is not enough. As he expressly 
says, it is a reality conditioned by forms of human sensibility.' 
How then could thei'e be space and time when as yet there 
was no such sensibility ? Is not that according to Kaut 
equivalent to asking how there could be time before the 
possibility of time ? Yet does not all science show that there 
were (to say the least) bodies moving, i.e. successively occupy- 
ing different places, and of which the conditions changed, 
long before there was man ? whereas Kant tolls us that 
changes presuppose time,’® and motion presupposes both space 
and time. 

62. Time.— Kant is quite right in opposing the notion 
that things qualified by relation are given independently of 
thought or the mind, and that we then proceed to abstract 
relations, and among them, as the most universal, that of 
time. But on his own part he is wrong in putting the case 
as if time were first given by the mind as a ^ foiin ’ or relation 
(‘ as that which effects that the content of phenomena can 
be arranged in a certain manner ’), and that then objects are 
fitted into this form. ‘ Time ’ is an abstraction (a relation 
abstracted from the related objects in which reality lies), 
though not an abstraction from a world given independently 
of thought. 

It is a mistake to speak as if time rendered change 
possible : the same sort of mistake as to say that separation 
of interests renders the state possible. When you come to 
analyse what is involved in the existence of a state, you find 
that if all interests were identical, there would not be a 
state. On the other hand, the state tends to overcome, and, 

» Pp. 61-62; p. 26, Tr, * P. 60 ; p. 32, 7r. 
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tso far as it approaches perfection, actnallj overcomes, sepa- 
ration of interests. In other words, just s@> far as there is a 
state, interests no longer are merely separate. In the state,, 
separation of interests may be said to exist asoone factor of 
the reality, but as in one sense neutralised by the other 
factor, which is its opposite, viz. the sense of common in- 
terest. Neither would be what it is without the other, but 
in the state neither retains any separate reality. So in real 
change, time, as a mere relation in virtue of which this is 
over before that begins, has no real existence. Let a process 
of change be represented as states 6, c, d, &c. of something 
other than the states, which shall be called A. State b 
determines c, and c, as determined by &, determines d ; so 
that h and c have not really ceased to exist in the existence 
of d I and A — that of which they are all states — continually 
determines or exists in all. Here, then, is no mere or abso- 
lute before and after. The relation of time is involved in the 
reality of change, but only as one factor of the reality, of 
which the other is its opposite, viz. the qualification of the 
state existing at one moment by states existing at other 
moments in virtue of a law or subject equally operative in 
or constitutive of all. Except as neutralised by this opposite 
factor, time has no reality ; it is a mere abstraction. In 
short, there is really no such thing as mere time ; it only 
exists for our ahstraeting intelligence. Let us come then to 
real change, or motion, or the succession of events in a defi- 
nite universe where each is qualified by all, the world of 
becoming. (1) Is such a world possible except for a think- 
ing subject ? (2) If not, is there for such a subject what 

we mean by time ? (3) Eor such a subject, or in its reality, 

has the world of becoming a beginning and end? 

63. It has been sufficiently shown that the 'cosmos of 
our experience ’ is only possible in relation to a thinking 
subject, as that for which appearances, past as feelings, are 
present as facts determining and determined by all others. 

' This,’ it may be said, ' may be true of the cosmos of our 
experience, but how can it be true of that which is not phse- 
nomenal, as must have been the world (the series of events) 
that preceded sentient life ? ’ The answer is that it is not 
our sentience that is the condition of there being for us a 
phenomenal world, though the fact that we are sentient (and, 
so far, merely parts of this world) limits (renders inadequate) 
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tEe mode in wliicli we understand it, i.e. in wliieli it exists 
as a plimnonienaWorld for ns. Tlie condition of there being 
for us such, a world is the existence of a reason, which we 
call ours, but which we cannot suppose, without hopeless 
contradiction and confusion, to have begun with our sen- 
tient life, any more than we can snjipose the principle in virtue 
of which we say ‘ we ’ or onrs ’ to have begun with tliat 
life. There is no meaning in speaking of a sericvS of events, 
‘ revealed to ns by science’ as antoeodont conditions of 'life 
and sentience, wliich must have taken place when as yet life 
and sentience were not, as if they did not belong to our plise- 
nomenal world, ‘ the cosmos of our experience.’ They are 
conditions of what we experience, determined just as much 
by relation to what we experience as it by relation to them. 
Limit ‘ our experience ’ to the succession of our feelings, and 
there is no ^ world of experience.’ Extend it so as to mean 
tliat which determines our feeling, and it must include con- 
ditions antecedent to the appearance of sentient life just as 
much as any other. If science ’ reveals such conditions, 
the right inference to draw is, not that the world is inde- 
p(mdent of thought, but that thought, the condition of there 
being such conditions, does not come into being as a de- 
velopment of life and sentience. 

()4. Admitting, then, an eternal thinking subject, as the 
correlatim of nature, without which nature could not be, 
what is nature for sneh a subject? The answer is, it is just 
what it is for onr reason, which is this eternal thinking 
subject.' It is not essential to there being a nature for us 
that we should be seutient.® Facts of sense exist for us as 
understood, or as constituents of a nature, when no longer 
felt. Nor, as merely felt, are they facts for consciousness at 
all. The circumstance that we not only know what facts of 
feeling are, hut ourselves feel, so far interferes with our 
knowledge. For reason (and, exce^jt for reason, there is no 


’ In ns the function of reason, ii.s 
rendering a nnturo possible for our con- 
sciousness, is not its sole luuction. It 
renders morality possible too. And if 
we speak of the eternal subject as God, 
we must not suppose, heeause God ren- 
ders nature po-ssible, that this is the 
full account of God. He must at least 
render morality possible too. 

- It is through our sentience (and 
the life on which sentience depends) 


that we are parts of nature ; hut just so 
far as we are parts of nature tliero is 
no nature for us, i.e. as the object of 
our couseiousness. It is not as sentient 
that we are able to present nature to 
ourselves as an object, nor, if there 
were nothing but successive feelings, 
would there bo a nature at all. Hut it 
is equally true that without feeling 
there is no nature. 
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nature at all), nature is a system of becoming, wliicb. rests 
on niiebangeable conditions. Subject to tiiese conditions, 
new events take place. The state of tbe*’ natural world to- r 
day is wbat it never exactly was before. Bi/c it bad its 
necessary possibility in the state of yesterday, just as that 
possibility has its necessary realisation in the state of to-day. 
Such is nature for that thinking subject which renders nature, 
as an object, possible for us, and there is no rea son to suppose 
another such subject for which it would be anything different. 
No doubt nature in other ways is wholly different to us from 
what it would be to a being that was not, as we in virtue of 
our animal life are, part of it. We understand that it is the 
system described ; but to us, as we are at any moment of our 
lives, all nature but a little part is ‘ expunged and rased.’ 
Nature brings each man at every moment his own joy or 
sorrow, which is no one else’s. Save in respect of the formal 
conditions of knowledge, every one finds nature different from 
what every one else finds it; much more, except in that 
respect, must it be different for each man on the one side, 
and on the other for the thinking subject in its full reality, 
which must be determined by relation to the whole of nature. 
Thus, though nature is really, or for the eternal thinking 
subject, for God, what it is for our reason (i.e. for this subject 
as enabling us to present a nature to ourselves), when we 
come to say what it is for our reason, we cannot get beyond 
the mere formal conditions of there being a nature at all. 
We do no more than state these when we give such a formal 
definition of nature as the above. 

66. This definition immediately suggests the question, 
Has nature (the system of becoming) a beginning and end ? 
and if so, what? A beginning of nature would be an un- 
conditioned occurrence ^ ; an end of it would be conditions 
tbat had no effect. A beginning and an end of nature thus 
alike involve contradictions. In another sense, indeed, nature 
may he said to have beginning and end, each being God, 
since the thinking subject is the condition of its possibility, 
and, as yielding man who shares the divine consciousness, it 
returns to God. But the process of nature, in yielding man, 
does not come to an end as a process of becomuig. 

' The 'primitive matter’ of the evo- nothing, or else is so conditioned as to 
Inti on theory, -which contains the ‘ pro- be virtually already all that is ‘ evolved ’ 
mise and potency of all forms of life,’ is from it ; hut if so conditioned, it is not an 
either notiiiag at all, and can explain absolute first, not unqualified matter. 


Are we to hold (a) that the world of hecoming has begin- 
ning and en4 in time and space ; (&) that it has no beginning 
or end ; or (c), if we find it equally impossible that it should, 
and that it Should iiot, have beginning and end, are we to 
hold that this equal impossibility belongs to its real nature, 
or («l) that it is due to the inlirinity of our thought ? 

It is the condition of every event that it has an antece- 
dent event. There can then be no stoppage in regress from 
event to event, for any first event would be indeterminate, 
would he nothing. On the other hand, a determination of 
any event (of any now) by an indeterminate series of events 
would be no determma,tion at all. JFor the same reason, then, 
for which we deny that there can he a first event, we must3 
deny that events form an endless series. 

66. Kant would say that, though this contradiction does 
not affect or relate to ‘ things in themselves,’ it is inherent in 
the nature of empirical reality or the world of experience ; 
and when we have given this ‘ world of experience ’ the fnll 
extension which his theory logically requires for it, there 
remains nothing outside it, nothing to be a thing in ifcself,’ 
but the unconditional thinking subject itself, which is 
the source of the categories.' The ‘ world of experience ’ = 
seiisihilify as related to reason, and in consequence of that 
relation determined by the categories, ‘ conceptions of the 
nndei’standing ’ which connect all ‘ modifications of sensi- 
bility ’ (phoenomena) with each other, so that they become a 
changing world. The contradiction between having a be- 
ginning and not having one is a necessary incident of this 
world. The unconditioned subject in relation to feelings 
renders them changes, for which a beginning must always be 
sought and can never he found, or — to vary the expression — 
of which it is the nature to involve the contradiction of being 
each determined by an indeterminate series. Thus the con- 
tradiction involved in ‘ our conception ’ of change aidses out 
of the i*elation of reason to sensibility as constituting the 
knowledge of nature ; but, according to Kant, this relation 


> Thus in itself, as di(.tingiiishod 
from its work in constitntin" tha world 
of experience through relation to sensi- 
bility, what right (it may bo asked) 
have wo to ascribe any such separate 
exi'-tetice to this subject? Its reality 
nmat lie in its function — i.o. in the 


ratnre which results from the relation 
of reason to sensibility. The Kantian 
answer would be that the fact of 
morality — of action at least affected by 
the judgment 'I ought’ — shows it to 
have another function than that which 
yields nature. 
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also constitutes tlie ‘empirical reality* of nature; therefore 
the contradiction belongs to this reality. « 

We then come to the difficulty haw the relation of., 
reason to sensibility can constitute the reality (iln any sense, 

‘ empirical * or other) of what took j)lace before there was 
human sensibility. 

In regard to events which took place before there was 
man, are we, from Kant’s standpoint, to suppose (a) that, 
thoiTgh prior, they come into being so far as man finds them 
necessary to explain the pliEenomena of his experience, i.e. 
that their very prior existence is made by knowing man P or 
(h) that their relation to a future human sensibility was the 
condition of their prior existence, as an existence for intelli- 
gence ? or (c) that before man was they existed in relation 
to a present sensibilit}^, a sensibility of which that in each of 
us is in some way a reproduction P 

67. Kant certainly uses language which seems like view 
(a), ‘ In the transcendental aesthetic,’ he says, ‘ we ^noved 

that ... all objects of a possible experience, as presented to 
us — as extended bodies or as series of changes — have no self- 
subsistent existence apart from human thought.’ ’ This may 
be admitted, and yet it may be held that ‘human thought, 
sensibility qualified by reason, does not begin with the 
‘ appearance of man upon the earth ; ’ that it, and with it the 
possibility of nature, exists eternally in God ; so exists as a 
mode of the spirit, in freedom from the delusions which 
arise in each man, (a) from his knowing no other mode of 
the existence of spirit than that which constitutes nature, (b) 
from the limitation in his knowledge even of this — from the 
limitation of his experience. 

On the other hand, two passages ® would seem to imply 
that objects which we may come to discover either as now 
existing in space, or as having existed in past time, only so 
exist in virtue of the discovery, only exist when discovered. 
These passages look like a virtual admission ofBerkleyanism 


» P. S46, if; p. 307, Tr. 

® ‘ That, there may he inhabitants in 
the moon, althoxigh no one has ever 
observed them, must certainly be ad- 
mitted ; imt this as'-ertion means only 
that we may in the possible progress 
of experience discover them at some 
future time ’ (p. 348 ; p. 308, Tr.) 
* The things that really existed in past 
time ... are to me real objects only 


in so far as I can represent to my own 
mind that a regi'essi ve series of possible 
perceptions . . . conducts ns to an 
elapsed series of time as the condition 
of the present time ’ (p. 349 ; p. 309, 
2V.). (Kant leaves unexplained the 
difBcuIty how a ‘ progress of experi- 
ence’ becomes also a ‘regressive series 
of perceptions.’) 



{r.sse:=-perdp'}), qualified merely by a recognition of the work 
■of thought ill constituting the connection between sensuous 
ri’epresentations, without which there are no perceived objects. 
He admits, indeed, a ‘transcendental object of experience ’ in 
which these empirical objects, which we come to discover, 
may be said to be given, and which itself ‘ exists prior to all 
experience ’ j but this, he explains, is merely the ‘ intelligible 
cause ’ lool^ed at in a. particular way, viz. as corresponding 
to our receptivity ; and one cannot find any consistent view 
of such ‘ intelligible cause ’ in Kaiit except as the ‘ transcen- 
dental subject’ which conditions the connection between 
phamomena. To say that they are given in the ‘ transcen- 
dental object ’ is either a mere fiction of ours, or it must mean 
that they are given in the transcendental subject. In this, 
however, in so far as it is related to a sensibility, either they 
are not really ‘ given ’ at all, except as gradually discovered j 
or, if we say that we only discover what is already given to he 
discovered, that sensibility, which in rehition to reason is the 
condition of their existence as discovered, must also be the 
condition of their existence as ‘ given.’ 

We cannot explain their existence as ‘ given * — their 
existence before the progress of onr experience yields them to 
ns — on the supposition (h), i.e. of a relation, existing for an 
intelligence without sensibility, to a future sensibility. Such 
a relation is really a contradiction in terms, for the sensibility 
supposed, if any relation to it is to exist for the supposed 
‘ pure ’ intelligence, must he present to such intelligence ; 
nor, since sensibility is a condition of there being time, could 
the relation expressed by ‘futurity’ exist for an intelligence 
unrelated to sensibility. 

As a series of perceptions ex parte nodra, that which 
‘ conducts ns to an elapsed series of time as the condition 
of the present time ’ is a progress, not a regress. Just as, if 
we take Hume’s doctrine of cause and effect strictly, — i.e. 
take it as reducing the relation to mere sequence of our 
feelings, — we are met with the difficulty that the feeling 
called effect occurs to ns before that called cause as often 
as otherwise {e.g. ‘fire causes warmth’— the sight of fire 
always precedes the feeling of warmth, but it is a mere 
chance in any ease whether I see the fire before I feel it, or 
vice versa), so it would be with Kant’s doctrine if we took 
it to mean that the reality ,of past events consists in our 
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eoming to discover tliem. We must either understand the 
^ progress of experience ’ to mean a succession of jrhanomena 
issuing in some given perception, as regarded'^from a sup- 
posed point of view in the past from which it appears as a 
p7^ogres», — i.e. not as a process ex parte nostra, — or, if we 
take it as a process ex parte nostra, we must say that it is 
one in which we retrace the real progress from phasnomena 
to phenomena, and that, as such a retracing, it is a regress ; 
a progress, indeed, on our side from a given perception to a 
later perception, hut a regress as from the given perception 
to really earlier pheenomena. Such progress or regress will 
not constitute, hut only reproduce for us, the reality of the 
past phsenomena 5 and this ‘ reality of past pligcnomena,’ if 
‘phsenomena’ means anything, implies a sensibility to which 
they were relative, other than, though reproduced in, the 
series of perceptions ex parte noshxi. 

68. (c) is the only tenable view. Sensibility is the con- 
dition of existence in time, of there being events related to 
each other as past, present, and future. Ask yourself what 
meaning the terms ‘ now ’ and " then ’ have except as derived 
from a relation between a perpetually vanishing conscious- 
ness and one that is jjermanent, and you find they have none. 

Time ’ is simply the relation between any ‘ now ’ and then.* 
When we say that there was time or there were events in 
time before man began to exist, we mean that there were 
events, of which each was thus related to another as ‘now* 
to ‘ then.’ When we speak of time that has elapsed between 
one event and another — between, e.g., the battles of Marathon 
and Waterloo — we mean that a definite number of periodic 
changes, each consisting in the departure of the sun from, 
and its return to, a certain apparent position relatively to the 
earth, have taken place in the interval. When we speak of 
a lapse of time, ‘ millions of years,’ before the formation of 
the solar system, we mean, I suppose, that between some one 
point in it, a, and another, h, events took place, during' the 
course of which, if they had happened under the solar sys- 
tem, so many revolutions of the sun (or earth) would have 
been completed. But all these expressions about ‘ events * 
and ‘ happening * and ‘ taking place * imply or derive their 
meaning from a sensibility, of which the perpetually vanish- 
ing modes are held together by a subject equallv present 
to, and distinguishing itself from, all of them. 


Thus it appears that changes, and time as the relation oi 
before and after* between changes, presuppose a sensibility 
..determined by reason. Just as each man in fact can only 
think a past before he was by throwing back his sensibility 
(‘ If I had been there, I should have seen it ’), so the possi- 
bility of changes prior to the existence of feeling on earth or 
anywhere else innst have lain in a sensibility which never 
was not, in such sensibility as is related to a self-distinguish- 
ing subject. Snell sensil)ility is the eternal condition of 
time. Out of it, in relation to reason, arises the eternal fact 
of change or ‘ nature,’ carrying with it the contradiction of 
determination by endless antecedents. (As Aristotle said, 
Trdcra <j)v<ris vkrjv s^st ; there must always be a residuum of 
unintelligibility in nature; it would not be nature otherwise.) 
Such ‘ nature ’ is at once not God, and that without which 
God would not be what He is. Not God, because reason, 
which in relation to sensibility constitutes nature, exists in 
other modes also. Its action in us, as distinguishing itself 
from nature, and, through such distinction, issuing in a,rt and 
morality, may show us this.^ What more tlian the condition 
of the possibility of nature God is, only man’s achievement 
in art, morality, and religion enables us to say. 

69. To return, then, to the three questions asked above,® 
the answer to (1) is, that nature, or the world of becoming, 
is not possible except for, or in relation to, a thinking sub- 
ject 5 to (3), that for sueli a subject (in relation to an eternal 
sensibility) nature involves the contradiction of determination 
by an indeterminate series — absolute beginning can neither 
be affirmed nor denied of it; to (2), that for such a subject, 
ill the same relation to an eternal sensibility, time ’ exists, 
as involved in change, though not in the abstraction which 
is a fiction of our human intelligence. 

My excuse for this ‘ metaphysical’ treatment of these 
questions is that men of science do not help us about them. 
They sometimes talk as if science proved tliat the world 
must come to an end and must have had a beginning (which 
again they sometimes tell us must have been ^ an arbitrary 
fiat of a creator,’ which they leave a mere phrase) ; but on 
examination one finds that they do not mean absolute begin- 

' Art. whateYer else it implies, im- of this is self-distinction feora nature, 
plies a joy in nature ■which impels to * [Section 62.] 
representation of it ; and the condition 
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niwg or end, but merely transition into or out of a state in 
wbicli tbe ascertained laws of matter are-a^pplieable to it. 
Nor does science seem able really to account for tbe appear-* 
aiiee of sensibility on earth or elsewhere,* in such a way as to 
dispense with the supposition that this appearance is a mani- 
festation in time of its eternal existence as the condition of 
there being time. 


ron. ii» 
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LECTURES ON TIE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. 


II. THE MBTAPHTSIO OP ETHICS. 


Note of the Ndifor. 

Oftlie follnwiri'j; (lisen-ssioiiH on Kant’.s INloral Pliilosopliy tlio main por- 
tion (K, L, and N) formed part, of Orfioii’a lirst two conr.sB.g of professorial 
lectures, dolivornd in t,he suunncir and winter of 1878. The subject of tliese 
courses was wluit ho nndcirslood as the ‘Motaphysie of Pitliies,’ i.o. (1) the 
inquiry into Ilia deterinination hy motives as that which constitutes freedom, 
in the sense in which all moral action is free ; (2) tho inquiry into tho 
relative woi'th of motives, or tho conci'ption of tho chief good. Most, of 
tlu^so lectures were suhsequently embodied in his Nrok(jomma to Ethics, 
hut they contain a fuller statement and criticism than is there given of the 
cardinal points in Kant’s theory, and these portions are printed here. The 
date of M is iixed hy a reference to tho 2nd edition, of T. K. Abbott’s work, 
Kanti's Theory of Ethm, as not earlier than 1S7U. The MSS. from whicli 0 
and P are taken belong apparently to the same group as those which were 
irscd for tho professorial lectures of 1878. 

The references, as before, are to Ilartenstein’s edition of Kant’s works, of 
which vol. iv. contains the Gruvdlvc/ring ziir Metaphysih der Sitten, and 
vol. V. the Kritik der prcilitischen Venmnft : the translation referred to is 
that of T. K. Abbott in the work mentioned ahove. 
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K. THJiJ DI8TIN0TI0N BBTWBm ‘ NATUBAL^ AND 
^MOBAL’ AQNNOY. 

70. What is tlie province of -moral philosophy? ‘It 
deals -with man as a moral agent/ hut what is moral 
agency? Is there anything about it to distinguish moral 
philosophy from natural science ? There is an anthropology 
which is simply a branch of natural science. It regards 
man, like any other animal, as a mere result of natural in- 
fluences ; inquires how by a long course of ada|)tation to 
environment the human animal has been so modified as to 
be what he is ; what are the chief varieties of this animal, 
and how they are to be accounted for. There is no doubt 
that anthropology so understood is a valid science. Is 
moral philosophy merely a branch of it? an inquiry into 
certain secondary inodes of pleasure and pain, arising from 
adaptation to a social environment, which determine the 
actions specifically called moral, and into the bearing of 
such actions upon the further natural production of plea- 
sure? If so, it is a purely natural science, moral agency 
being merely a most complicated form of natural agency, 
comxilicated by the development of the social ‘ medium ’ or 
* organism,’ and its reaction upon the individual. 

71. On the other hand, we may di’aw an absolute distinc- 
tion between moral and natural agency. The formula for 
such distinction is best given by Kant : ‘ Everything in 
nature works according to laws; the distinction of a rational 
being is the faculty of acting according to the consciousness 
(‘ Vorstellung ’) of laws, i.e. according to principles.’ These 
laws may be merely natural laws j still an agent determined 



merely by them (or, more properly, by another agent aecord“ 
ing to them) is es^sentially different from an agent determined 
)^)y the consdionsness of them ; and if man is an agent of 
the latter sor^t, there will be place for inquiry, quite distinct 
from natural science, into the forms of ‘ inner life ’ arising 
out of this consciousness, an inner life ’ to vvhi<di the index 
will he the language and institutions of men (‘ language,’ 
not as the mechanism of speech, b.il as its conieiiL, that 
which is said). 

[After an argument substantially the same as that of 
the Prolegomena, to Pthics, the conclusion is arrived at, 
that the experience of man as distinguished by unity 
of consciousness, or self-consciousness, or general concep- 
tions, or conception of laws, forms a distinct object of 
inquiry, with which ‘anthropology’ as a physical science 
cannot deal.’ Of this consciousness tliere are ‘ two parallel 
activities (parallel in tht‘ sense that they do not meet, can- 
not bo brought to a common point) ; one yielding nature 
and the sciences of nature, ihe other yielding the moral life. 
Corresponding to these two exercises of reason are two forms 
of philosophy, each distinct from any kind of natural science. 
The object of one is to answer the question, What conditions 
on the x^firt of cooscionsness are implied in the faot that there 
is such a thing as knowledge, or that a ‘cosmos’ arises in 
consciousness ? of the other, to answer the question, What 
are the conditions on the part of consciousness implied in the 
hict that there is such a thing as morality P ’ The lecture 
then continues as follows.] 

72. The view here stated, of the distinction between the 
natural sciences (or sciences properly so called) on the one 
side, and the inquiry into the functions of reason as (1) 
theoretic and (2) practical, is founded on that of Kant. Kor 
is it possible to discuss the present state of the question in 
regard to the possibility of moral philosophy, as distinct from 
a natural science of anthropology, without taking Kant’s 
Oritiquo as the point of departure, whether one altogether 
adojDts his conclusions or no. Some account imrst also be 
taken of the question as to what is implied in the possibility 
of natural science, before the parallel question as to morals 
can be dealt with. Until we have satisfied ourselves that the 
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existence of a science of nature implies a principle in ma,ii 
wliicli is not natural, the suggestion will always, be returning 
that man, as a moral agent, is merely a very coinplicatedT 
natural pbsenomcnon, to be treated as such* by a purely 
natural science. 

73. The most striking, and at the same time most true 
and significant, expression of KanUs doctrine of knowledge is 
the statement that ‘ tlie understanding makes nature.’ It is 
agreed that all which exists for us is what is given in experi- 
ence, but we speak of experience as depending on real things 
c.‘r objects or an order of nature. We distinguish the merely 
subjective or fanciful in our impressions from the objective, 
on the ground that the former consists in ideas that ‘^we 
make to ourselves,’ or in arbitrary interpretations of ex- 
perience, as distinct from impressions which real objects 
make on us, or relations between impressions in the way of 
natural cause and effect. What then are real objects, order 
of nature, natural relations of cause and effect ? Macbeth’s 
vision of a dagger is mere vision, merely subjective ; there 
is no real object causing ifc. What then would have been 
the real object if it had not been a mere vision ? There would 
have been a certain combination of moving particles, irri- 
tating the optic nerve in a certain way, and such as under 
certain conditions would produce many other sensible effects. 
But in saying this we have been describing a complex of 
relations, any one of which implies all the rest and derives 
its nature from the whole universe of possible experience. 
The real object is this complex of relations. There is no 
thing in which they reside or to which they belong, no object 
other than that which they constitute. Just as the real 
object, corresponding to or represented by any particular sen- 
sation, consists in the fact that this sensation is related in a 
particular way to other possible sensations, so the objective 
world as such or altogether consists in the series of such 
facts, in the system of relations between all possible sensa- 
tions, all possible data of experience. Such a system of 
relations implies a single relating principle (a principle of 
connection or synthesis or unity) on the part of the con- 
sciousness for which (or as an object to which) the relations 
exist ; a function exercised by consciousness, which yields 
this object consisting in a single system of knowable rela- 
tions. This princip)le or function Kant calls ‘ understanding,’ 
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OX' ^ syiitlietic unity of apperception/ wliicli ^ makes nature/ 
according tof liing in tlie sense tlia.t it makes the data of 
'sense into one system of I’eiated elements, the succession of 
feelings into an experience of objects. 

74. All tlie laws of nature, which we ase(U'tain by experi- 
ment and observation, must, according to Kant’s theory, be 
the work of understanding, connecting the data of sensi- 
bility according to cex-tain forms ; but we may distinguish 
the particular laws of nature from those ways of connecting 
pheenomena which are necessaiy to thex’e being a nature at 
all, the laws a,scei'tained by experiment and observation from 
principles xxresupposed by experiment and observation. The 
latter Kant called pure or a priori j)i-ineiples of the understaud- 
ing (e.g, ‘ all changes happen according to the law of the con- 
nection of cause and effect ’). But though the understanding, 
according to Kant, ‘ makes natiix’e,’ it makes it out of a mate- 
rial which it does not make ; ‘macht zwar der Verstand die 
NTatur, aber er schaffb sie nicht.’ It makes it by connecting 
‘ intuitions,’ data of sensibility, or pheeuomena given under 
the forms of intxxition, space and time. Space and time are 
so far on a level with the forms of understanding ’ that they 
are (1) not sensations or results of sensitive experieixco, nor 
(2) conditions of ‘things in themselves’ as distinct from things 
of consciousness. They ai'e conditions under which we are 
conscious of objects, but conscious in the sense of pei’ceiv- 
ing as distinct from understanding. Kant habitxxally wi’ites 
as if perception (‘ intuition ’) preceded understanding, as if 
the functions involved in the two oxxerations were different. 
Indeed, if we take his statements us they stand, it would 
seem as if nature or knowledge or experience of objects 
implied three factors, (a) the pi'esentation of mere sensations 
(‘ Empfindungen ’) from an unknown soiu'ce, (&) the deter- 
mination of the matter so given by forms of the ‘ intuiting ’ 
consciousness, resulting in a mere manifold in space and 
time (‘ Anschanxingen ’ or ‘Erseheinungen ’), (c) the unifica- 
tion of this manifold by understanding. This separation 
of mere sensafion from intuition or perception, and of pei'cep- 
tion from intelligence, is generally admitted to be riiitenable. 
There seems to be a certain explanation of space and time in 
saying that they are conditions of a perceiving as distinct 
from an understanding consciousness, because, being familiar 
with the term perception, we suppose ourselves to know 
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something about it, wkicb gives meaning to tlie account of 
space and time as its necessary forms. Biiif wliat, according 
to Kant, can we saj of perception (intuition) but that it is* 
consciousness under tlie form of space or '’time ? 'If we cannot 
say more than this, it is no explanation of space and time 
to say that they are forms of perception as distinct from 
understanding. In fact, all that can be said of the distinc- 
tion between intuition or perception and understanding, 
according to Kaiit, is that one and the same consciousness 
of an object is an act of intuition in respect of the manifold- 
ness of the object, i.e. in respect of its being an event follow- 
ing another event, followed by a third, and so on, or in 
respect of its having a plurality of spatially distinct i)arts, 
and an act of understanding in respect of that unification of 
the manifold, without which there is no relation, no object de- 
termined by relation (properly, no object at all). But whetlier 
the distinction of sensibility with its forms from understand- 
ing with its forms be tenable or no, it remains true that the 
consciousness in which nature, or the ‘ cosmos of experience,’ 
arises, is subject to a certain condition in respect of the mode 
in which its material is presented to it, and that certain 
characteristics of nature and our knowledge of it arise out of 
this, or from the action of the unifying principle in relation 
to it. This is the condition -which the Germans call '' Aus- 
sereinander-sein.’ Intelligent consciousness is a perpetual 
process of unification of that which comes into consciousness 
in separation or bit by bit. Whether space and time are 
rightly treated as co-ordinate forms of this separateness 
may be doubted. It -would rather seem that separateness in 
time simply was the distinguishing condition of what comes 
into intelligent consciousness so far as not yet alfected by 
the unifyiiig’ principle in consciousness, and that separate- 
ness in space, which implies coexistence and mutual limita- 
tion of the elements thus separate, is ah-eady a result of the 
action of the unifying principle upon data presented to it in 
succession, but which it combines, in negation of the succes- 
sion, as coexisting parts of a whole. 

75. Knowledge, then, according to Kant, is a process of 
unifying (of rendering into a perfectly interrelated whole) 
a material, which, owing to the conditions under which it 
apjyears (comes into consciousness), can never be completely 
unified. A complete or final determination of one phsenu- 
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iiienoii by other pli£Bnomena can, from the nature of phseno- 
mena, never be i;eaehed, because every phfcnoraenon implies 
another, befoYe it in time or beside it in space. We ascertain ,, 
e.g .5 the natmre of a certain event as determined by ante- 
cedent events (or, as Kant would say, the understanding 
gives a nature to a pliEenomenon, to something that enters 
into consciousness, by connecting it with what previously 
appears or enters into consciousness) ; but Just because it is 
pliEenomena with which it is thus connected, plnenomena 
subject to the form of time, i.e. which come into conscious- 
ness in succession, these in turn imply previous phenomena, 
and so ad injinikim. The same insoluble problem meets us 
in whatever way we seek for totality in our knowledge, or 
try to regard the world as a whole. We do not know it 
completely, it has not completeness, unless it is made up of 
simple parts, and is limited in space and time ; and each of 
these suppositions involves contradictions. The ultimate 
particles of which the world of experience is composed, if 
there are such, must occupy space, otherwise they would not 
belong to the world of experience at all ; but space consists 
of spaces, and what occupies space must occupy spaces, i.e. 
must contain a manifold the parts of which are external to 
each other; therefore the supposed ultimate particles are 
composite, i.e. are not ultimate. In the same way, as every 
time implies a time before it, every space a space beside it, 
a limit of the world in space and time is a contradiction. 

76. Clearly these insoluble problems, arising as they do 
out of the effort to know completely, originate in the same 
unifying principle in which, as determining the sensibility, 
all knowledge (and nature) according to Kant originates. 
Kant, however, is apt to call this principle by different 
names according as it acts, (a) in the way of connecting 
phffinomenii into a uniform cosmos, ( 6 ) in the way of suggest- 
ing the insoluble problems which arise out of this process 
of connecting pliffiiiomena. As acting in the former way he 
calls it undersfaoidmg, in the latter way reason. Thus he 
treats understanding as the source of knowledge, reason as the 
source, not of knowledge, hut of problems, or of ideas which 
cannot he realised in the relations of j)hsenomena (and which 
are thus opposed to conceptions (‘ Begriffe ’), since these always 
connect piiaenomena). These ideas are of the absolute or 
eomxdete or unconditional in various forms. They have, 
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according to Kant, a regulative, tliougli not a constitutive, 
use ill knowledge, i.e. they do not serve -to constitute or 
present to ns an object, which can be kndwn^as absolute, - 
complete, or unconditional, for .to knowledge is necessary the 
presentation of an object as related to other objects in space 
and time in a maimer incompatible with its being complete 
or absolute 5 but they regulate or determine that activity of 
consciousness which, in relation to the sensibility, under the 
designation ‘ understanding,’ results in knowledge. The idea 
of there being an unconditioned is the source of the quest after 
a totality of conditions which forms the process of knowledge. 
Precisely the same principle in consciousness, therefore, 
which as reason is the source of the ideas to which no phse- 
nomena or relations of phseiiomena correspond, and of the 
problems to which knowledge can yield no solution, renders 
knowledge and nature possible. The ideas and problems of 
reason, in short, are simply the beginning and end of know- 
ledge ; the beginning, in the sense that in the consciousness 
of an unconditioned, which is reason’s consciousness of itself, 
originates that search for a complete sum of conditions 
which constitutes the process of knowledge ; the end, in the 
sense that the search for such a sum within the data of sen- 
sibility issues for the reasons given in insoluble problems. 

77 . Thus when it is said that according to Kant ‘know- 
ledge is merely of phienomena,’ or of nature as the complex 
of (the system of relations of) phsenomena, we must get rid 
of the notion that the object-matter to which knowledge is 
thus said to be confined is something apart from and inde- 
pendent of knowledge or the intelligence which knows. If 
we speak of pha3nomena, or the objects of knowledge, putting 
limits upon knowledge, we must remember that these limits 
are part and parcel of knowledge itself, that they are simply 
incidents of the knowing process ; in other words, that the 
nature, to which the operations of intelligence are confined, 
is itself the work of intelligence, and the insoluble problems 
which nature presents to the understanding are the under- 
standing’s own making. It is the intelligent synthesis of 
phsenomena which yields the insoluble problem of reachiiig* 
comxdeteness of synthesis ; e.g. it is through the holding to- 
gether by intelligence of times, the addition of spaces, that 
there arises the infinite series of time and space which seems 
to baffle intelligence. 
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We must remember, further, that, if kuowledg’e is only 
of phoeiiomena,'' or, more properly, only consists in the 
establishment of relations between data of sensibility, there 
is at least such a thing as a reflective analysis, whether 
we call it ‘ knowledge ’ or no, of what is involved in this 
process of knowledge (an analysis represented by Kant’s 
own treatise), by winch it is ascertained that the existence 
of a knowable nature implies that of a principle of union 
which is not itself part of the knowable nature, not one or 
any number of the relations which constitute it ; an uncon- 
ditioned, in relation to which alone the mutual conditioning 
of phaBnomena is possible ; a consciousness of laws of nature, 
or rather a principle of consciousness which, in relation to 
sensibility, yields laws of nature, which is not itself subject 
to those laws of nature. 

78. The question, then, arises (1) whether this principle 
of consciousness, called from different points of view the 
unconditioned, reason, and understanding, has any other 
function than that which is exercised in the constitution of 
intelligent experience, and of nature as = the cosmos of ex- 
perience ; and (2) if it has, whether there is a philosophy of 
it, and, if there is, how it is related to the knowledge of 
nature. Kant in effect holds that it has another function, 
one distinguished from that Avhich constitutes knowledge, as 
being exercised ih relation to desire. 

^ Desire is consciousness of a wanted object. As certain 
conditions of sensuous excitement, in relation to a self- 
conscious subject distinguishing itself from its conditions, 
become sensible objects, so a condition of want or appetite, 
in I’elation to such a subject, becomes consciousness of a 
wanted object. The sensible object is something which is ; 
the wanted object (the filling of the w'ant) is something 
which fs /o he (has yet to he brought into existence). In 
this lies the distinction between ‘ sein ’ and sollen ’ in the 
most elementary form. As intelligent experience, and with 
it nature and knowledge, result from the presentation of 
sensible objects and their connection in one universe (a con- 
nection which results from that same relation to a self-con- 
scious subject which is the condition of their presentation 
as objects), so practice results from the presentation of 
wanted objects, objects to be brought into existence. But 
* J’Cfi Prolegomena to Ethics, §§ 86-87,] 
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whereas in. knowledge the sensible object carries its realit}” 
with it (in being presented at all it is presented as real), in 
practice the wanted object is one to which reality has yet to" 
be given. (If I want a mutton chop or a picture of Turner, 
the chop and the picture are no doubt in existence, but' the 
object is the filling of my wnxiit by eating the chop or acquisi- 
tion of the picture, and that is an object which has yet to be 
realised.) Thus the world of practice depends on man in 
quite a different sense from that in which nature does. We 
commonly speak of nature as wholly independent of man. 
This is not true in the sense that there could be nature (the 
nature that we know) without intelligent consciousness ; but 
it is true in the sense that, given the consciousness of 
sensible objects, it does not depend on any exercise of our 
powers whether they shall become real or no; they are 
already real. On the other hand, in the world of practice 
consciousness of an object is prior to its reality, and it 
depends on a certain exercise of our power, determined by 
that consciousness, whether the object shall become real or 
no. The question then arises, how this consciousness of 
objects, which in the world of action precedes and condi- 
tions their existence, is itself determined. Pnma facie it 
distinguishes the series of moral actions from any seines 
of natural events; since in the latter a preceding con- 
sciousness of the event is not a condition of the event’s 
happening. 

79.^ A ‘naturalist’ will say that this is an arbitrary 
limitation of the natural ; that a determination of conscious- 
ness having natural antecedents is a natural event as much as 
any other ; and thus that the fact that the direction of our 
powers in moral action to realise the object of desire is con- 
ditioned by consciousness of the object does not denaturalise 
moral action ; that, if it did, on the same principle we must 
reckon the actions of animals, which seem to be conditioned 
by the consciousness of objects wanted, other than natural. 
The question turns upon the action of self-consciousness in 
the determination of the action, which we say is not strictly 
natural. No one pretends that an appetite or want is other 
than a strictly natural event, or that its effect in the way of 
an instinctive action directed to satisfy the want is so either. 
But it is contended that the consciousness of a wanted 

* [Of. Prolegomena to Ethics, §§ 88 ff.] 
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object, tbe i:>reseiitatioii of satisfaction of want as an object, 
is quite difEerent'from mere want ; that it implies self-coii- 
'-scioiisness, consciotisness of itself on tlie pa.rt of a subject of 
tbe want as siicli a subject ; tliattlius a motive is constituted 
quite different from mere want, and that it is this (conscious- 
ness of self-satisfaction to be attained) wliioli in all cases 
determines action properly called moral. Upon the motive 
constituted by tlie presence to self-consciousness (the taking 
up into self-consciousness) of a simple animal want, there 
supervene all sorts of other motives, as what we call human 
nature developes (a development arising from that widening 
consciousness of a world which self-consciousness renders 
possible) 5 but the common form of all motives is the con- 
sciousness or presentation of a self-satisfaction to be attained, 
however widely the conditions of the self-satisfaction vary. 
Is then this self- consciousness (which may equally bo called 
the consciousness of ends, and out of which arises, as will be 
explained, the consciousness of practical laws) itself natural P 
Nature = the system of sensible events or objects as inter- 
related. That is natural wliich is either a sensible event or 
object (as so related), or a relation between such events or 
objects. The self-conscious principle, implied in the pre- 
sentation of self-satisfaction as an object, is not such an 
event, object, or relation. Rather it is identical with the 
principle in virtue of which there is for us a nature. 

80 . But it may be objected, ‘ If you say that understand- 
ing, which yon identify with the principle of self-consciousness, 
makes nature, how can you oppose moral actions to natural 
phaBiiomena on the ground that the former are, while the 
latter are not, determined by self-consciousness? The 
animal want, as an event or phsenoinenoii in the order of 
nature, is already, according to yonr showing, something 
determined by self-consciousness. What other determina- 
tion by self-consciousness is it that makes it cease to be a 
mere animal want, and yields instead a moral motive ? ’ 

* The statement that ‘ the understanding makes nafiire ’ 
may be understood in two ways. Is it meant that only 
through understanding there is such a thing as nature at 
all? or that only through understanding, as a principle in 
ns, there is for us a nature, i.e. the data of our experience 
are so connected as to yield the consciousness of there being 

* iOf. Prolegomena to Ethics, § 19, and elsewhere.] 
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B. nature ? Primarily, at any rate, it is in tlie latter sense 
tliat the statement must be taken. ISTature^-as a determinate 
order of plimiiomena, exists independently of tfie conception 
of nature as gradually formed by any of us. -It is difficult, 
indeed, if we think the matter out, to come to any other 
conclusion than that the principle in us, which, through its 
equal presence to and distinction from all the data of our 
sensibility, connects them all into a related series of changes, 
is identical, under however distinct a form, with the prin- 
ciple through which nature exists as such a series, before and 
independently of the experience of any of us. When it is 
said, then, that understanding makes nature, either ‘ un- 
derstanding ’ must be taken as other than a principle or 
function of the individual man, or, if taken as belonging to 
any individual man, to ‘ make nature ’ must mean to cause 
there to be a iiafure for that individual man. On the other 
hand, when it is said that self-coiiseiousiiess makes moral 
action, it is meant that it is through self-consciousness on 
tlie part of the individual man that there is such a thing as 
moral action, whereas it is not through understanding, as 
on the part of the individual man, that there is such a thing 
as nature. 

81. To return, then, to the awopla put above. The animal 
want, both as in itself (a) an event in the order of nature, and 
Q}) as known by us to be so, is in a certain sense determined 
by relation to a self-conscious subject j but, so long as it 
remains a mere animal want, so long as it is an event in the 
order of nature or knowable phsenomena properly so called, 
it is not determined by a subject conscious of itself as 
afiPccted by and giving a character to the want. When it is 
said that any animal want, as belonging to or conditioned 
by an order of nature, is determined by relation to a self- 
conscious subject, it is meant that a system of relations 
between facts, such as we understand by ‘ nature,’ only exists 
for (in virtue of there being) a single subject, distinguishing 
itself from the facts, but so present to them all as to hold 
them in relation. The state of my digestion, then, as at 
any time it happens to be, like any other fact in the order 
of nature, implies the subject presupposed in the possibility 
of such an order. But this subject is obviously not itself 
the subject of any or all the particular states, which through 
relation to it are i’ela,ted to each other ; avdjKT} dfLir^ri elyat. 



Scr'irsp (ptjfrlv ^ Ava^af^opas, Xva Kpary.^ If itself conditioned by 
any of the changes which it nnites in one system, it could not 
^0 unite them. (6), Let ns next consider the animal want as 
known by us^to be an event in nature. Such knowledge of 
it is determined by self-consciousness, in so far as the con- 
sciousness of self is the necessary correlative to the conscious- 
ness of there being nature ; but in being known as an event in 
nature, the want is not affected by, and does not affect, the 
self-conscious subject of which the action is necessary to its 
being so known. Lor the consciousness of the animal ex- 
periencing it there may very well be no nature and no know- 
ledge. A man indeed may have animal wants and at the 
same time understand them (recognise them as belonging 
to an order of nature) ; but the condition of his so under- 
standing them is that he hold himself aloof from them, that 
he do not introduce himself, the self-conscious, understanding, 
subject, as a qualifying element into them. Just in so far 
as they are taken up into his personal consciousness, just 
so far as he is conscious of himself as affecting or affected 
by them, there supervenes upon the auimal want a new 
experience, which is not properly a natural phsenonienon, 
or knowable as such. When the poet, e.g., introduces his 
personal consciousness into the natural phenomena which 
he contemplates, when he modifies them by the special 
relation which he establishes between himself and them, the 
result is something which is not a natural phenomenon or 
knowable as a matter of fact, not fact but poetry.’ In the 
same way, when the satisfaction of a purely auimal want, or 
a pleasure having strictly natural conditions, is taken up 
into self-consciousness (when a self-conscious subject makes 
it its own), it ceases to be a natural phenomenon j it 
becomes an interest having a moral as opposed to a natural 
character. 

82. Thus self-consciousness is an agent within the series of 
moral actions as it is not within the series of natural events. 
As implied in understanding unity of apperception ’) it 
is necessary to our being conscious of a nature, but it does 
not directly condition any of the phsenomena which in viitue 
of it we regard as conditioned by each other. On the con- 
trary, it is essential to their being understood as belonging 
to or forming a nature, that they be not qualified by the 

® [Aiistotie, J>e Anima, iii. 4.] 



personal consciousness of tlie man wlio iinderstancls them. 
If we hold, as we are entitled to do, that -a, self-conscious 
principle, from which that in each of us»is deHved, is the 
condition of there being a nature at all, still this is not an 
agent within the related series which it renders possible. 
The conditions of anj natural event or existence are exclu- 
sively to be found in other natural events or existences, 
not in that which is the condition of their conditioning one 
another. On the other hand, in the moral world, reason as 
the self-consciousness of the individual man directly affects 
and gives its distinctive character to each action that goes 
to constitute this world. Whereas in the order of nature 
events happen in a determinate series, whether the under- 
standing of the individual connects them for him in such 
a series 'or no, in the moral world it depends on the pre- 
sentation by the individual of an object to bimself, as one 
which will yield him personal satisfaction, whether an action 
is done or no. In other words, it is characteristic of moral 
action to be /ree, in a way in which no event in nature is 
free, and which differences the philosophy of moral action 
from any natural science. 

83. The assertion that human action is free in this sense 
is quite compatible with the admission that every act is deter- 
mined by the strongest motive. So far from free action being 
unmotived, it is rather determination by motives, properly 
understood, that constitutes freedom. A motive always implies 
consciousness by the individual of his own good as his end. 
Whatever good he presents to himself, the most ^ altruistic ’ 
good possible, is necessarily conceived as related to himself, 
and is determined as good by that relation. That is good ’ 
= ‘that satisfies me.’ An agent determined by a motive, 
then, is determined by himself, by that consciousness of 
himself as the absolute or unconditional end which makes 
the motive, and is so far/ree. There is no doubt another and 
higher sense of moral freedom than that on which we are 
now dwelling, and which is equally characteristic of the worst 
act and the best. What we are here describing (to adopt a 
distinction used by some German writers) may be called 
formal as distinct from real freedom. The real or higher 
freedom is only attained so far as the ends in which self- 
satisfaction is sought are such as can really satisfy. 

84, Beverting, then, to Bant’s statement, ‘ everything in 



nature works according to laws j the distinction of a rational 
being is the facaity of acting according to the consciousness 
of laws/ we'^may adopt it if by ‘faculty * we understand pos- 
sibility (as we always should), and recognise this possibility as 
lying in the consciousness of self and of ends relative to that 
self. Action according to the consciousness of laws clearly 
presupposes the consciousness of ends to be attained by con- 
formity to these laws. The latter conseionsness may deter- 
mine action without the former having been developed, and, 
when it has been developed, in spite of it. Perhaps in 
certain characters the conception of law may determine 
action apart from the consciousness of any end other than 
the law, but then the fulfilment of law is itself presented as 
an end. For Kant’s formula, at the cost of spoiling its 
antithetical compactness, we may substitute the following : 
' Everything in nature works so as to yield certain results 
according to law ; the distinction of a rational, or free, 
being, is that he acts, not so as to yield certain results, but 
from consciousness of ends in attaining which he may satisfy 
himself, out of which arises the consciousness of laws accord- 
ing to which they are to be attained.’ 

[A discussion of human freedom follows, ‘ on the lines of 
Kant, who first clearly brought out the difficulties of the 
question, and furnished elements (though no more) for a 
true answer.’ The substance of this discussion is embodied 
in the Prolegomena to Ethics, and in the articles on H. 
Spencer and G. H. Lewes in vol. i. It concludes as follows ; 
‘ Thus in a certain sense, though one different; from Kant’s, 
we may adopt the distinction between the ‘empirical’ and 
‘ intelligible ’ characters. A moral action has one character as 
a natural phasnoinenon, related in the way of cause and effect 
to other natural phsenomena ; another character as expressing 
the desire or emotion or thought of a self-conscious man. 
According to the latter character it is not a phenomenon at 
all. The order in which it has its determining place is not 
an order of such phenomena. In respect of its intelligible 
character action is free, not so in respect of its empirical 
character. It is in another sense, however, that Kant dis- 
tinguishes the two characters. For he would apparently 
reckon the relation of any action to a man’s mental his- 
tory (all, in fact, by which we account for it), as belonging 
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to its empirical cliaracter, wliereas, acconlitig to the distinc- 
tion which it is here sought to maintain,"* the^ conditions 
which form the true explanation of the act (the other deter- 
minations of consciousness, as opposed to natural events, to 
which it is related) would be assigned to the intelligible 
character.’ 

Then follows an examination of Kant’s doctrine of ‘ free 
causality,’ as developed in the Critique of Pure Beason, in 
connection with the third ^ Antinomy of Pure Reason.’ This 
forms the following section, L.] 


ll, 


u 



L. TEE BISTmOTION BETWEEN TEE ‘ EMPIUIOAL^ 
AND ‘INTELLIGIBLE’ OEAEAOTEB8. 


86. According to Kant, both the thesis and the antithesis 
of the third antinomy are true in different relations. This 
applies to the antinomy both in its cosmological and its 
ethical bearing. First, cosmologically. There is no free 
causality within the world of phenomena, but free or un- 
conditioned causality is the condition of there being such 
a world. We might thus combine the thesis and anti- 
thesis by saying, ‘Everything in the world happens accord- 
ing to laws of nature, but a causality of freedom is necessary 
to account for there being laws of nature.’ The antinomy 
itself is evidence of there being an unconditioned causality, 
of which the effect is that events form a series each deter- 
mined by its antecedent. It is the fact of their forming 
such a series that leads to one of the antithetical proposi- 
tions (that which denies freedom), but the fact is itself an 
effect of an ‘unconditioned cauvsality.’ According to Kant’s 
way of putting it,^ if the pheenomena which form the series 
were ‘ things in themselves,’ if their nature belonged to them 
in their own right, independently of anything else which is 
not phsenomenal, this would not be so. ‘ Each phenomenon 
would be (as it is) determined by a preceding phenomenon, 
this by another, and so on, and there could be no ques- 
tion as to any other mode of determination. In fact, they 
only foim a series through relation to the unconditioned. 
Phenomena = sensible events. If there were nothing besides 
these, as the order of their succession in time does not admit 
of an absolute beginning, there could be no sucli thino* as 
free causality. But there must be something besides them. 
A determinate succession of presentations to sense implies 
something which determines them, and which cannot be any 

* Krim der reinen Vemunft, pp. 872-373 ; pp. 332-333 TV 
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one or any number of them ; a subject present to them all 
which renders the connection of any one ujith all possible. 
When Kant says that phenomena are not ‘ absolutely real ’ 
but ^ mere representations,’ he means, as he explains else- 
where,^ that they ‘ cannot exist out of and apart from the 
mind,’ or ‘apart from and independently of experience,’ 
which experience is rendered possible by the unity of the 
transcendental, subject. Again, ‘ they are mere representa- 
tions, receiving from perceptions alone significance and 
relation to a real object, under the condition that this or 
that perception — indicating an object — is in complete con- 
nection with all others in accordance with the rules of 
the unity of experience.’ ® It would seem, then, that, accord- 
ing to Kant, the non-phsenomenal ground of phoenomena, 
as ‘connected with each other according to empirical 
laws,’ ^ must be what he elsewhere calls ‘ the transcendental 
ego,’ or ‘ subject,’ as the source of the unity of experience. It 
is true that in the passage referred to ^ he speaks of it as 
‘ transcendental object,’ which he elsewKere calls ° the ‘ non- 
sensuous cause of phEenomena,’ the ‘ mental correlate to sen- 
sibility considered as receptivit3^’ But from the same passage 
it appears that, just as any empirical object means a per- 
ception as connected (or the connection of a perception) 

‘ with all others in accordance with the rules of the unity of 
experience,’ so the ‘transcendental object’ means that which 
connects all plimnomena, viz. the ‘ transcendental ego ’ as 
the source of the unity of apperception, considered specifically 
in opposition to the receptivity of sense as an active cause. 
Thus we find that the unconditioned condition of the order 
of nature, as Kant understood nature (i.e. as the connection 
or unity of experience), is what he has previously called the 
‘ transcendental ego.’ This is that of which all sensible objects 
or phsenomena are effects, in the sense that objects are percep- 
tions as connected, and this is the source of connection. It is 
not, however, in Kant’s language, an object of possible know- 
ledge or experience (though the source of all knowledge), 
because not a phsenomenon. All knowledge consists in con- 
necting phenomena with phenomena, and can never admit 
within its world an uncaused cause. So far, in regard to the 

• E,g. Knt. d, r. V. p. 347 ; p. 307, Tr. * IMd. p. 374; p. 333, Tr. 

* Jbid. p. 340 ; p. 309, Tr. • Ibid. p. 349 ; p. 309, Tr. 

» Ibid. p. 373 ; p. 332, 2V. 
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cosmological idea of freedom, there is no particular difSeulty. 
The question as to an absolute beginning of nature is sot aside 
by the reffectioiu that to seek for it is to seek for that in 
time -which, is the condition of there being time. It is the 
essence of time that it can have no beginning, but if time is 
the sequence of representations, this merely means that there 
is no beginning of consciousness. But though there is no 
absolute beginning of nature, there is an absolute or free 
cause of it. All plimnomena as known are connected in the 
way of cause and effect with other phcenomena, but in respect 
of this connection, in respect of their knowability, are effects 
of the intelligible cause in virtue of which there is such con- 
nection. 

80 . The possibility of etbical freedom is another matter, 
for this implies that an object (this or that man, this or that 
state of mind), which we know as a phsenomenon, and which 
as a pLfienomenon is not a free cause but conditioned by other 
phmiioinena, is yet also not a phenomenon, has an intelli- 
gible as well as an empirical character, and, as such, is a free 
cause. Bor the fact, however it is to be explained, that man 
is a free cause, Kant appeals to the existence and effect of 
the conception ‘ I ought.’ This is not a conception of any 
natural or phenomenal object. ‘The question, What ought 
to happen in the sphere of nature ? is just as absurd as -the 
question, What ought to be the properties of a circle ? ’ ’ The 
action of the motive ‘ I ought ’ is not the action of a pheno- 
menon, nor itself the result of a phenomenon. Man, there- 
fore, as capable of such motive, is other than a iDhenomenal 
cause.^ But though other than a phenomenal cause, man is 
also an object of the senses. His acts are phenomena, 
connected according to laws of empirical cause and effect 
with other phenomena. Kant expresses this by saying that 

’ Kant quite recognises that man is a cause of phenomena ; in respect of 
‘ a purely intelligible object/ as opposed reason he is, 

to a ‘ phiBnomer-on/ in respect of under- '■* Though Kant appeals to the capa- 
standing also, the source of pure ‘con- city ior the motive ‘I ought’ as evi- 
eeptions/in distinction from pure ‘ideas’ denco tliat man is a free cause, ho does 
{Krit. d.r. F. p. 370 ; p. 338, 7K). Pure not (on the whole) mean that only ac- 
conceptions are those by which we con- turns determined by this motive are free, 
nect pliEenomcna so as to form a nature, ‘Reason is the permanent condition of 
a cosmos of experience. Understanding, all actions of the human will’ {p. 382; p. 
the faculty of these conceptions, accord- 342, 2K). It is the condition, we must 
ing to Kant, is merely reason in its suppose him to mean, even of actions that 
application to pha^nomena. In respect proceed from what he calls a patholo- 
of uuUerstanditig, however, man is not gically affected will fn. 371: n.331. TrX 
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the causality of man is twofold, intelligible and sensible ; ^ 
and again, that man has an inteUigible and an*em]' 4 irical cha- 
racter. (Character = the law of his causality.'; The intelligi- 
ble character ’ represents the relation of man as a* free cause 
to his acts, the ‘^empirical character^ the relation of his 
actions, as pliaenomena, to each other and to all other phse- 
nomena, a relation in virtue of which they can be deduced 
from these other phseiiomena as conditions, and thus, in 
connection with these, constitute a series in the order of 
nature.’® The ^empirical chai-acter’ alone is, in Kant’s 
sense, knowable, because to constitute a hnowable object 
there must always be a pheenomenon or object of possible 
intuition (perceivable ), as well as a conception which con- 
nects and relates it with other objects. If we want to know, 
or account for, an action done by any one, we must consider 
it as a fact in his ‘ empirical character,’ ‘ to be accounted for 
by reference to preceding phccnomena.’ ^ Yet, according to 
Kant, ‘ this empirical character is itself determined by the 
intelligible character ’ in which ‘ nothing happens,’ ‘ which 
knows no before and after,’ but of which ‘ every action, irre- 
spective of the time- relation in which it stands with other 
pbmnomena, is the immediate effect.’'^ This doctrine is 
generally pronounced very unsatisfactory. ‘ It seems (it may 
be said) to imply that the same man has two characters, one 
which can be known, another which is unknown, and that 
the unknown is the cause of the known. Either it means 
nothing, or it violates Kant’s own doctrine that a free cause 
fan never be admitted within the series of phenomena.’ 

87. The objection partly arises from Kant’s use of the 
term ‘ character,’ which, however, he explains.® He did not 
mean that the same man had two characters, but that one 
and the same character (in the ordinary sense of the word), 
i.e. series of acts (inner as well as outer), was related at once 
to an intelligible cause consisting in reason, and to a series 
of empirical causes consisting of other phsenomena. ‘ Well,’ 
it will be said, ‘but the question is about the compatibility 
of these relations ; how the same moral act can be caused in 
these different ways, and this Kant does not explain.’ The 
true explanation is that these ‘empirical causes ’ in turn, an 

> KriL d. r. F. p. 374 ; p. 333, Md. p. 381 ; p. 340, Tr, 

* Jbid. p. 374 ; p. 334, 2r. ® M>id. p. 383 ; p. 342, Tr. 
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ccmses of a human character or of a mm'al act, are what they 
are through, relation to the intelligible cause. At any rate, 
Kant points out tfiat each member in a series of phseiiomenal 
causes and effects may be determined by relation to a cause 
which is not phsenomenal. It would have been simpler if he 
had said at once that a human action is not, properly speak- 
ing, a phsenomenon (not a phsenomenon in the sense in which 
a phsenomenon derives its nature from relations in the way 
of time and space to other phesnonieiia), though it involves a 
phsenomenon as its expression, and that it could not be 
accounted for by reference to other phsenomena merely as 
phEenomena. No doubt it is accounted for by reference to 
preceding actions, but these really account for it just so far 
as they are other than mere phsenomena, just so far as each 
is an expression of some mode or other of that self-con- 
sciousness, which is the condition of there being natural 
pheenoinena for us, but is not itself a natural phsenomenon. 

‘Is it not possible,’ asks Kant, ‘that, although every effect 
in the phasnomenal world must be connected with an empiri- 
cal cause, according to the universal law of nature, this em- 
pirical causality may be itself the effect of a non-empiricjil 
and intelligible causality, its connection with natural causes 
remaining nevertheless intact? ’ * In that part of the phe- 
nomenal world which is the expression of moral action, this 
is not only possible but real. The ‘ determinists ’ are quite 
right in saying that what a man is and does at any time is 
the result of what he has previously been and done; but 
what he has previously been and done, though in respect 
of its physical expression belonging to the phenomenal world 
and connected in the way of antecedence and consequence 
with mere natural p>h8eiiomena, has taken that specific 
character in virtue of which it determines what the man 
now is and does, from relation to reason as a ‘ non-empnieal 
and intelligible causality.’ His previous character has been 
a state of self-consciousness. It is the result of a process 
in which the presentation of a self to be satisfied, of an end 
to be attained for the satisfaction of self, has been the 
dominant and determining agent. His previous actions 
have been the expression of desires or emotions belonging to 
a universe of consciousness, into which natural events, as 
such, do not enter (only enter as transformed by the personal 
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consciousness of the individual). Thus, though the connec- 
tion of human actions with each other is tis regular and 
admits of being as definitely known (though* the knowledge is 
more difficult to arrive at) as that of natural phenomena, 
the things connected are different, because in the latter case 
the unconditioned (self-consciousness) does not qualify any 
one of the things connected, except as rendering possible its 
connection with other things in experience; in the former 
case it qualifies, as consciousness of self or law, each of the 
things connected. 

Eant, however, even while saying that ‘ every action . . . 
is the immediate effect of the intelligible character of pure 
reason,’ ^ seems to consider that human actions, as alone they 
can be known, or as objects of speculative reason when we 
try to ‘ explain their origin,’ ® form a mere series of natural 
events. ‘ So far as relates to this empirical character, there- 
fore, there can be no freedom, and it is only in the light of 
this character that we can consider the human will, when we 
confine ourselves to simple observation^ and, as in the case of 
anthropology, institute a physiological investigation of the 
motive causes of human actions.’ ® And again, ‘ the natural 
law, that everything which happens must have a cause — that 
the causality of this cause, that is, the action of the cause . . . 
must have itself a phenomenal cause, and consequently that 
all events are empirically determined in an order of nature — 
this law, I say, which lies at the foundation of the possibility 
of experience, and of a connected system of phenomena or 
nature, is a law of the understanding, from which no depar- 
ture and to which no exception can be admitted.’ '* In fact, 
however, if his account of moral action be true, viz. that it 
is ail ‘ effect of the causality of reason,’ in exx>laining it or 
trying to know it as a mere natural phenomenon determined 
by a preceding natural phenomenon, we are explaining 
and knowing it wrongly. It may be true that mere ‘ obser- 
vation ’ of the actions of another could not enable us to know 
them in any other way, because this is understood to exclude 
the explanation of such actions in the light of that self-know- 
ledge which man has through ‘ pure apperception ’ ; ® but can 
we only know what we can ‘ observe ’ ? According to Kant’s 
use of the term ' knowledge,’ that is so. Knowledge with 

‘ Krit. £?. T. F. p. 383 ; p. 342, 2V. * Ibid. p. 376; p. 335-6, Tr. 
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him is indeed of relations, but of relations as between pbse- 
nomena or sen^ble objects. The relation, then, between 
action and reason,, as a ‘ free cause,’ would not be matter of 
knowledge. ^Kant thinks indeed that the relation between 
actions, since actions arephaenoraena, is matter of knowledge, 
but it is not easy to see how he can esca})e the retort, that 
in knowing them as phEEiiomena we are knowing them as 
being that which, according to his doctrine, they really are 
not.^ 

88, To sum up the criticism of Kant : the worst of his 
account of the intelligible and empirical chaiacter is that 
it seems to keep the ^ free cause ’ outside the phsenomena of 
human action. Either (1) it stands, according to him, to 
these plisenomena merely in the same relation in which it 
stands to phasnoinena of nature j or (2), so far as he admits 
it to stand in any other relation to them, it is at the cost (a) 
of contradicting his principle that a free cause may not be 
admitted within the series of phsenoinena (a contradiction only 
to be avoided by the n.dinission that human actions are other 
than plisenomena), {b) of making the series of human actions, 
as they truly are, something different from the same as know- 
ahle. (1) Because free (unconditioned) causality, according 
to his view, conditions all empirical causality in nature, 
the phsenoinenal cause of a phsenomenou, the sensible event 
which invariably precedes another, is only its cause in virtue 
(as natural philosophers would say) of the co-operation of all 
the conditions of the world, of all that is or has been. This 
is not a phasnomenon. If it is the sum of all conditions, it 
is itself the unconditioned. In the search for phenomenal 
causes, or antecedents, all science presupposes it (under the 
designation ‘ nature ’ or ‘ order of nature ’), though it never 
fifids it, never admits it within the series of phenomena. 
According to Kant’s view of nature, this conception of an 

* It is idle to say, on the one hand, which has become his. This relation 
that a moral action is really other than forms the reality of the act, as a moral 
a phjenomenoii, connected in the way of act. Yet this is what in many passages 
natural cause and effect with other Kant seems to understand by ‘ empirical 
phsenoniena, and that thus it is free ; character.’ It would he a different 
and, on the other, to say that in respect matter if ‘ empirical character ’ meant 
of its ‘ empirical character’ it is a phse- merely what is strictly natural or phae- 
nomenon, so connected, if by its ‘ em- nomenal in the act, i.e. the relation of 
pirical character ’ wa understand its its physical expression to other facts of 
relation to the motives of the agent, nature, [Extract from a later lectura 
and through these to his past history in the same course.] 
and to that consciousness of others 
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iinconditioiied causality (tlie conception of it as — tlie sum 
of possible conditions, or nature as a -wiole, wliicli, be 
would say, leads to antinomies, since tbel’e can be no such 
sum, nor can nature form a wliole), is replaced? by tbe con- 
ception of it as tbe one subject wbicb is the condition of tbe 
unity of experience. But, either way, empirical causality, 
as = the determinate sequence and antecedence of phEenomena, 
presupposes an intelligible and unconditioned causality. And 
it is in no other sense, according to what ETant says ol 
the relation between the intelligible and empirical charac- 
ters on pp. 377 and 381, (336, 340, Tr.) that the moral life 
iinplies an unconditioned causality. (2) On the other hand, 
as regards the second alternative, his whole ethical doc- 
trine turns on the supposition that reason, as free causality, 
is constitutive of the several acts of that life as it is not 
of ‘ natural phceiiomena ’ ; but it does not appear how it can 
be so compatibly with what he says of these actions, either 
as a series of phasnomena within which a free cause is inad- 
missible, or as an object of knowledge. 

We have, then, to deal with tlie following questions : (1) 
Is reason thus constitutive of the several acts of the moral life 
as it is not of natural phsenomena ? and if it is, what is the true 
way of understanding the freedom of man? (2) Adopting 
this view of moral action a^s that in which reason, as free 
cause, is a factor, how are we to reconcile it with the phe- 
nomenal character of such action, its character as one of a 
series in which free cause is inadmissible ? Or, if we deny 
that moi’al action is properly a phenomenon, how are we 
to explain its relation to natural phenomena? (3) If we 
admit free causation within the series of human actions, how 
is knowledge of them possible ? 
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M. TMB OOUXmTmOD OF FREEDOM AND NATURAL 
NECESSITY IN THE SAME ACTION. 

89. The problem with wliicli Kant’s moral theory com- 
pels him to deal, as he understands it, is this, ‘ whether 
freedom and natural necessity can exist without opposition 
(contradiction?) in the same action.’ It compels him to deal 
with this problem because his analysis of moral consciousness 
brings him to the conclusion that the only morally good 
action is one determined by the agent’s conception of himself 
as, in respect of bis rational nature, an absolute end. An 
action, a determination of will, so determined is ‘ independent 
of causes foreign to the will or agent,’ and is in that negative 
sense free, as well as in the positive sense of being deter- 
mined by a law which the agent imposes on himself. Free- 
dom, then, in this sense of a determination by a reason 
which, constitutes the agent’s conception of himself as an 
absolute end or giver of law, must belong to an act if it is to 
be morally good. 

On the other hand, natural necessity * exists in the act,’ 

(1) in so far as it is an object of observation, or of knowledge 
in that restricted sense of ‘ knowledge ’ in which it is con- 
stituted by the connection of phEcnomena with pliEenoinena 
according to the categories or formal conditions of experience ; 

(2) in so far as the action stands in that relation to desires 
and inclinations, not themselves determined by or a product 
of reason, which is implied in the fact that the rational con- 
ception of self as absolute end or giver of universal law acts 
as an wiperative. It would not act as an imperative, there 
would be no distinction between ‘ I ought ’ and ‘ I would,’ 
unless in every action we were affected by desires, to which 
the rational conception is antagonistic, and which are them- 
selves of natural origin. The relation of the action to these, 
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wlietlier they completely determine it or are controlled by 
the purely rational conception, is one of natural necessity, 
not of freedom.* 

90. How, then, is it explicable that these 'antagonistic 
attributes of freedom and natural necessity should belong to 
the same act? Contradictory attributes cannot belong to 
the same subject in the same relation. Kant’s explanation, 
then, is that we ‘ think of man in a different sense and rela- 
tion when we call him free, and when we regard him as 
subject to laws of nature as being part and parcel of nature.’ 
Very well, the reader says, but the question is not of the 
different ways in which we may thinh of man or of ourselves, 
but of the way in which he really exists. Is it possible that he 
should really exist in one relation as free, in the sense of being 
determined (actually or potentially) by a causality not. foreign 
to him and not natural (not itself determined by any natural 
antecedents), viz. that of reason, and in another relation as 
determined by a causality that is foreign and natural and 
determined by natural antecedents, viz. that of desires and 
inclinations ? If it is possible, it would seem that it can 
only be so in one of two ways. Either (a) the man is deter- 
mined by pure reason, and is thus free, in respect of some of 
his acts, determined by natural causes, and thus not free, in 
respect of others of his acts ; or (&) if it is one and the same 
act that is determined in these opposite ways, it must be a 
case of joint determination ; reason and the natural causes 
must co-operate in determining the act. 

91. Neither of these alternative views, however, seems to 
be either admissible in itself or admitted by Kant, [a] is not 
admitted by Kant, because, according to some passages, he 
regards a man as free in respect of vicious acts, which 
excludes the first alternative j ® though, on the other hand, 
according to his identification of freedom with autonomy 
and his explanations of autonomy (he does not regard the 
‘cool villain’ as autonomous), it follows that the vicious act is 
not free. (Was Kant’s view that, though the vicious act is 
not free, yet a man is free to do or not to do it ; that he 
freely submits to the loss of freedom, the bondage of 
heteroiiomy ? In such a view, freedom is used in two senses. 
The submission could not be said to be rationally determined 

’ Gnmdhgung, &c., pp. ^1~2; pp, 105-106, Tr, 
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in Kant’s sense ; therefore the man does not freehj submit in 
this sense of freedom, but in the sense of having power to 
do or not to do ; whereas the loss of freedom to which the 
vicious man submits is the loss of it in the sense of rational 
determination. I think there is this double meaning of 
freedom in Kant.) As to alternative (6), it is excluded (1) 
by the general tenor of Kant’s doctrine, which puts deter- 
mination by reason in direct antithesis to any determination 
by desire (except such as is excited by the pure contempla- 
tion of the moral law) ; (2) by his words, ‘ This causality of 
reason we do not regard as a co-operating agency, but as 
comple;.e in itself.’ ^ 

92. Eeturning, then, to Kant’s statement, ‘ we think of a 
man in a different sense,’ &c., our conclusion must be that of 
these different senses or relations in which we may think of 
a man, it can only be in one or the other that the real man 
(as distinct from some element or factor of human nature, 
which we may consider in abstraction, but which is not the 
man) can exist and act. Now, according to Kant, a man ‘ can 
only act under the idea of freedom,’ i.e. under the idea that 
he himself determines himself or his action (which is a dif- 
ferent thing from the consciousness of power to do or not to 
do), and ‘just for that reason is in a practical point of view 
really free.’ This, I think, is quite true, and I should add 
that this ‘ practical point of view ’ is the only point from 
which the man whom we contemplate is the real man. The 
man whom we contemplate from that point of view from 
which he appears ‘ as subject to the laws of nature, as pa,rt 
and parcel of nature,’ is not the real man, though it is 
indeed only from that point of view that man is an object of 
observation, for all that we can observe is pheenomena in 
relation to phEenomena. 

When it is said that a man who can only act under the 
idea of freedom, or who thinks of himself as free, is really free, 
what is meant is that a man’s act is determined by what the 
man is, and what the man is is determined by this idea of 
himself as free, i.e. by the conception of himself as the object 
for which he acts. A man not merely acts so as to satisfy 
himself (probably he does not so act), but his act is deter- 
mined by the idea of himself as the object for the sake of 


* Krit. d. T. V. p. 384 ; p. 343, Tr, 
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wliicli the act is done, and for that reason he imputes it to 
himself, and is in this sense really free. It is not a sense, 
however, in which freedom either = power to do or not to do, 
or autonomy in Kant’s sense (as=a state is. which he is 
determined by the conception of himself as giver of universal 
law), but it is a sense in which freedom is opposed to the 
determination of one natural event by an.other, or a phae- 
nomenon by a phmnomenon (for this oonshousness of self as 
an object is not such an event or phenomenon), and it is a 
sense in which freedom implies a certain sort of determination 
by reason. It is through reason that man conceives himself 
as the object of his actions, but the reason is imperfectly 
communicated to him so far as he has no true conception of 
what the self is which he seeks to satisfy. And this freedom, 
though it is not autonomy, and is compatible with hetero- 
noray in a sense (not indeed of merely natural determina- 
tion, but of determination by objects incompatible with any 
law of which man can regard himself as the author), is the 
condition of autonomy. 

98. Thus Kant is right (1) in holding that a man acting 
under the idea of freedom in the sense explained is really 
free, (2) in identifying this freedom with determination by 
reason, (3) in opposing it to all natural determination ; 
he is wrong (1) in identifying freedom thus understood with 
autonomy (though it is truly the condition of autonomy), (2) 
in writing as if heteronomons actions were not free in this sense 
of freedom, (3) in reducing determination by reason to deter- 
mination by the judgment ‘ I ought,’ (4) in speaking as if 
man, in respect of all desires not determined by this judgment, 
were a member of a merely natural world, (5) in speaking as 
if there w^ere really two characters in a man, empirical and 
intelligible, one determined by motives in which there is no 
freedom, the other determined by reason only in a way which 
excludes detei’inination by motives and is fi’ee. In truth 
there is only one character, and one which is not empirical, 
in the sense of consisting in a relation between observable 
phsenomena, hut which on the other hand consists in suscepti- 
bility to motives, and yet at the same time, on account of the 
nature of these motives, is rational and free. 
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94. Ip tliere is aiiytliing that imcondiiionally should he, it 
must he sometliiog that there is a reason for wishing to do 
or to become, but which is yet not desirable as a means. We 
seem to be sure that the moral end is such an object, and the 
persistency of the assurance is shown by the fact that 
hedonistic moralists are always contradicting themselves by 
trying to represent pleasure, through an equivocation between 
the desired and the desirable, as at once the unconditioned 
good (because that which alone we actually desire), and an 
object which we should desire. As Fichte says, ‘ As surely 
as man is man, so surely he is aware of a necessity laid upon 
him to do something, quite irrespectively of ulterior objects, 
simply that it may be done, and to abstain from doing some- 
thing else simply that it may not be done.’ On the other 
hand, how are we to explain that anything should be, that 
there is ci reason for desiring anything, or that it is desimhle 
as distinct from desired — except as a means to some ulterior 
good? This is the great difficulty with which idealistic 
ethics have to deal. Kant first brought it clearly into view, 
and with him we will begin. . . . 

95. The essence of Kant’s solution of the difficulty may 
be stated thus. There is an object which reason originates, 
which it constitutes in or out of itself. This object it pre- 
sents to the will, which he regards as a faculty of desire, 
capable of giving reality to objects in accordance with ideas 
of those objects. Here, then, is an object which does not 
originate in desire, which is not naturally or instinctively 
desired, but yet is able to excite desire in virtue of what it 
is in itself. There is reason for desiring it ; it is desirable, 
and only comes to be desired (if at all) because previously 
recognised as desirable j yet that reason does not lie in its 
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which, it derives from reason as constituted hy it (as given 
by reason, not presented to it). The ‘sh&uld he' represents 
the relation of this object to desire, desirable before it is 
desired, and coming to be desired because previously recog- 
nised as desirable. The ^ unconditionalness ’ of the ‘ should 
be ’ represents the character of this object as given a priori 
by reason and independent of empirical conditions. ^ 

96. Though the above, however, is true as a summary of 
Kant’s account of unconditional obligation, and is confirmed 
by the passage referred to, any one who turned from it to read 
at large in Kant himself will notice that instead of sjDeaking 
of a practical object he speaks almost everywhere of a practical 
law, not of an object unconditionally (or universally and 
necessarily) desirable, but of a law imposed by the reason and 
demanding unconditional (universal and necessary) obedience. 
But in fact the universal practical law on which Kant insists 
is unintelligible except as implying an object unconditionally 
good to which it is relative. It has no content, it i)rescribes 
nothing, except what is relative to this object. The law 
which, according to Kant, regulates the good will, derives 
its authority from the conception of a good will as an 
unconditionally good object. That which the exponents of 
Kant call '' duty for duty’s sake ’ is ratlier duty for the sake 
of the attainment of that perfect will, which in imperfection 
submits to duties, but in perfection supersedes them. The 
vindication of these statements, as an interpretation of Kant, 
must be postponed. 

97. To most readers of Kant the primary difficulty is not 
whether there can be such a thing as a practical law apart 
from a practical object to which it is relative (which at first 
sight seems to be Avhat is meant by a law which determines 
action in virtue of its mere form), but whether reason can 
properly be said to give or constitute or originate either law 
or object at all. We commonly think of reason, in regard 
both to knowledge and morality, as having no originative 
function. In regard to knowledge, we suppose its office to 
lie simply in analysing or tracing the connection between 
facts or objects presented to us by the senses, which are 
known to us (confusedly, if not clearly) without it, and exist 
altogether independently of it. So, in regard to morality, we 
consider its office to be to consider the means to various 

’ GrunUmum, &e., pp, 275-276 ; 2>. pp. 64-66, 
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objects of desire, given independently of it, and to compare 
the loss and gafii incidental to the attainment of one with 
the loss and gain involved in the attainment of another. 
Beason is not supposed to affect the desirability of an object, 
or the desire actually entertained for it, except so far as it 
brings into view the relation in which a desired object stands 
to other desired objects to which its attainment contributes, 
or which, on the other hand, must be foregone in its attain- 
ment. Hume merely put the received English view on the 
matter in rather a more nahed way than people like to have 
their views put, when he said, The reason is and can be 
only the slave of the passions.’ With Kant, on the other 
hand, reason has a constructive or originative function. As 
applied to the sensuous receptivity, to the data of sense pro- 
perly so called, which, as Kant rightly held, apart from 
the action of reason do not amount to facts or objects 
at all, it makes the nature that we know (the ‘cosmos 
of our experience ’), makes the data of sense into such a 
nature. In this application it is called ‘understanding,’ 
which, according to Kant, it must always be remembered, 
is merely a particular exercise of reason (particularised by 
the material on which it is exercised). Again, as practical, 
i.e. as applied to the will, which Kant considers a faculty 
of giving reality to an object corresponding to an idea of 
the object, reason makes morality. It gives that conscious- 
ness of an object of which morality is the realisation. If we 
would estimate fairly this view of Kant, we must get rid of 
the special associations connected with the term ‘reason.’ 
Much of the cni'rent criticism of his view seems merely 
verbal. His adoption of the term ‘ reason ’ to express what 
he takes it to express is determined by processes which the 
history of philosophy explains, but with which we need not 
trouble ourselves here. The primary question is, whether 
there is any act or function of the conscious subject, or of 
the soul as possibly acting without consciousness, or of 
anything in the nature of such conscious subject or soul, in 
virtue of which, on the one hand, the feelings received dmectly 
or indirectly through the bodily organs (the nervous system) 
become a connected world of experience or a knowledge j and, 
on the other hand, the impulses or volitions, which express 
themselves through the bodily organs, become actions distinc- 
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not,’ ‘ sliould "be ’ or should not ba,’ are applicable. If 
there is, and if such act or f auction or principle is not itself 
a result of feelings and impulses on which it* afterwards 
reacts, then the main point in Kant’s doctrinp, the point 
which separates him from the English psychologists, is 
established. Whether the act or function or principle is best 
called ‘ reason/ is a secondary question. 

98. I do not propose here to enter with any detail into 
Kant’s theory of knowledge. His method is to analyse the 
conditions of its possibility. As such a condition he discovers 
what he variously calls a function of unity, of synthesis, of 
objectivity, of necessary connection. It is this function that 
is implied in the fact that all phsenomena are presented 
to us as belonging to a single order, each being qualified 
by relations which form its objective reality and neces- 
sarily connect it Vfith other pheenomena. Without the 
exercise of this function there would be no experience, no 
knowledge, and (for us) no nature at all. It cannot be the 
result of experience, since it conditions all possible experi- 
ence. It cannot be through experience that we learn to 
regard the world as one, since, unless we so regarded it, 
there would be no experience of a kind which could enable 
us to conceive a world (things, facts, or objects) at all. This 
function, or the faculty relative to this function (it makes no 
difference which we say), implied in the possibility of such 
experience as can yield knowledge of nature, Kant colls 
‘ understanding.’ It is the source or bond of the relations by 
which we hold phenomena together in one world or system ; 
such relations as those of quantity (extensive or intensive), 
of substance and its modes, of cause and effect and reciprocal 
action. But he notices also that while a process of unifica- 
tion or synthesis is implied in the consciousness of successive 
phenomena as forming an objective world or nature, this 
unification is never complete. We never can know the world 
as a whole, never know it in its begiuning or end, in its 
ultimate elements, or as a complex to which nothing can be 
added. This, according to Kant, is due to certain conditions 
of the phenomena which form the material on which the 
unifying function is exercised, viz. to their being presented 
either in space, and thus as each having another beside and 
beyond it, or in time, and thus as each having another before 
and after it. Thus the unifying principle, as the basis of 
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knowledge, is for ever presenting demands wliicli cannot be 
fulfilled, profile, *ns wliicfi cannot fie solved. In respect of 
these demands on problems as insoluble Kant calls it reason 
in a special sense, as distinct from the understanding, which 
is a name for the same principle in so far as its work appears 
in that partial fulfilment of its demands which constitutes 
our (ever and necessarily incomplete) knowledge of nature. 
Those who imagine that reason can tell us one thing, under- 
standing the contradictory, may be right or wrong, but they 
do not represent Kant. The judgments or conceptions, which 
he considers the work of undei’standing, are just as much a 
result or expression of reason as the quest after the absolute 
and unconditioned ; but tbey are its expression as striving 
after completeness of synthesis where that completeness is not 
to be found. The demand from which they result is not satisfied 
by them, but on the other hand not contradicted by them ; 
for in the nature of the case a conception or judgment can 
only contradict [mother conception or judgment, not a 
demand. The judgment, e.g., that every event is determined 
by a preceding event, arises from the action of reason as a 
principle wliich compels us to seek to hold phenomena 
together as elements in an interrelated whole (to seek for 
complete synthesis or unification of phenomena) ; while at 
the same time this necessary way of regarding phenomena 
as each an event determined by a preceding event, is incom- 
patible with our conceiving them as a whole or knowing 
their whence and whither. There does not follow from this, 
however, any conflict between reason and understanding. 
It only seems fco follow if we unwarrantably convert the 
demand or effort of reason to find a unity, and so to regard 
every phEenomenon as related to another, into the proposi- 
tion that phscnomena form a limited series, and that there 
has been an absolutely first event (a proposition which 
conflicts with the judgment of understanding stated above) ; 
or if, on the other hand, we construe this judgment, in fact 
only applicable to phsenorneiia and arising out of the action 
of reason upon them, as if it applied to reason itself, and on 
the strength of it treat the principle, in virtue of which alone 
we regard all phseiioraena as conditioning each other, as if it 
were itself a conditioned phsenomenon, and its demands 
illusions, to be explained like any other illusions, by inquiring 
into tbeir natural history. 
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real identity between the ‘ reason * of which he speaks 
in the Critique of Pure Reason and that of which he 
speaks in his moral treatises. In the PJritifhe of Pure 
Reason they find reason treated as the sonrc^ of certain 
^ ideas/ ideas of an ‘ unconditioned ’ under three forms, 
severally implied in the search for an ultimate substance, 
for completeness (a beginning and end) in the series of 
events, for a unity in which all realities are included j ideas 
which regulate all knowledge, but to which no knowable 
object corresponds. What can such ideas have to do with 
moral action? What has the reason, which is the faculty 
or source of them, in common with the consciousness of an 
object or law of conduct, or with the autonomous will 
which Kant in his ethical writings identifies with reason ? 
By ideas we understand conceptions of existing objects or 
phsenomena under their relations or general attributes, and 
this gives us a false notion of what Kant means by the 
‘ ideas ^ of which reason is the faculty. His meaning is 
better expressed when he calls reason the source of problems, 
of operations which it sets us upon performing. The ideas 
which he ascribes to reason are not ideas derived from 
objects, or to which any object can be found to correspond : 
they are ideas which strive to realise themselves, and in so 
doing result in the functions of the understanding. Thus 
the idea of a totality of conditions, given by reason, expresses 
itself in the process of connecting each phsenomenon with 
another as its condition, though through that process such 
totality can never be reached. It is a demand, arising out 
of the nature of reason, that such a totality be found. Thus 
the ideas of reason, even in its theoretical application or in 
its relation to knowledge, are ideas of what should he, which 
are in a way realised in the direction given to the processes 
of knowledge, but not in a hnowahle object ; (not in a know- 
able object, because a sensible matter is necessary to know- 
ledge, and the forms of sensibility ’ prevent correspondence 
with, or realisation of, the idea or demand of reason). And 
just as reason, through the idea of a totality of conditions 
which it supplies, gives direction to the process of know- 
ledge, so through an idea of like origin, which Kant com- 
monly regards as the idea of freedom, i.e. ^ of a subject 

‘ SrU. d. r. V. p. 266 ; Tr., p. 229. He speaks of it as 
necessary unity of ail possible aims.’ 
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determined solely by reference to itself as an absolnte end, 
it gives direction to the practical powers. 

100. There is; however, this essential difference between 
the two applications of reason. When the idea of reason 
is applied theoretically (in the direction of knowledge), the 
question whether it is realisable in any object of the senses, 
whether any such object can be found answering to it, is 
appropriate, since knowledge is necessarily concerned with 
such objects, as a process of bringing them into relation, 
and is otherwise a. mere play of words ; and it is a question 
which, as we have seen, must be answered in the negative. 
On the other hand, in regard to the practical application of 
reason or its ideas, such a question is unmeaning. The only 
question here is, whether it is realisable in a determina- 
tion of the -will, a question akin to the question whether it 
directs the process of knowing or effort after knowledge, as 
distinct from the question, whether any knowable object 
can be found corresponding to it. Thus the expression, ‘ it 
is only an idea’ (as implying that no phasnomenon corre- 
sponds to the idea), very significant when a question of 
knowledge or matter of fact (which implies relation to the 
senses) is at issue, has no force as depreciatory of a principle 
of action. If such an idea or principle can affect the will, 
that is all that from the moral point of view is to bo ex- 
pected of it. The moral relation is of idea to desire, not 
(like the cognitive relation) of conception to sensible object. 
If a certain idea (Kant would say the idea of freedom, or of 
oneself as imposing law on oneself) so affects a man’s 
desires that his strongest desire (or will) corresponds to it, 
all moral requirements are satisfied. The fact that the 
sensible objects resulting, the effects of the will in the 
world of phenomena, are not, from their nature as sensible 
objects, cognisable as corresponding to the speculative idea 
of freedom (the idea of a caiisa s^^^), any more than any 
sensible objects can he found to correspond to that idea of 
reason which governs the operations of the understanding 
in any of its forms, has no bearing on the question whether 
or no the idea of freedom, as practical, determines the will. 

101. Thus the Critique of Pure Reason prepares the 
way for Kant’s ethical doctrine (1) in exhibiting the action 
of what he would call an ‘ a yjnori law- giving’ faculty as 
the condition of our consciousness of nature, of a world of 
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objects, tbroiig'b analysis of experience, apd detaclimeut of 
tlie pure element in it, i.e. tbe element whfcli cannot result 
ti-oni experience because necessary to tbei»e bein'" an experi- 
ence as of objects. Tlie sense in which this faculty is called 
^ law-giving ’ is indeed quite different from that in which 
we speak of moral laws being given. It ^ gives laws ’ in the 
sense (a) that it determines the condition under which we 
can know a nature (under which phsenomena become to 
us a nature) ; (5) that from it results the consciousness of 
there being laws of nature. But when we have guarded 
against any misuse of the term ‘ law-giving,’ it remains true 
that there is in man, over and above his sensuous recep- 
tivity, a power of objectifying his feelings as related facts, 
which renders them into a knowledge. Thus his theoretic 
activity, the fact that there is such a thing as knowledge, 
a consciousness of relations, evinces the action upon sensuous 
data of a thinking principle not derived from them. (2) It 
appears further from the Critique of Pure Ueasou that this 
thinking principle, in its theoretic activity or as exercised in 
knowledge, not only cannot satisfy itself, but that the judg- 
ments, universal and necessary, as to the relations of 
phsenomena which result from its application to pheenoinena 
(under the name ‘ understanding ’) are incompatible with 
its ever finding in them an object answering to the idea of a 
possible completeness which it brings with it. When Kant 
has established, then, at once the existence of this transcen- 
dental princixde (i.e. a p>riuciple not a result of sensuous 
experience) as the condition of the possibility of knowledge, 
and the limitation of its exercise in knowledge (which with 
Kant is only possible in relation to phtenomena), the way is 
cleared for the inquiry whether there is any other exercise of 
it in which it is not so limited ; an exercise in which, instead 
of having to do with a material ^etermiiied [a] by an unknown 
cause beyond ourselves, (&) by the necessary forms of our 
perceptions, space and time, it is apjplied to a faculty of 
bringing objects into existence corresj)ondmg to ideas. 

102. This inquiiy Kant describes as the inquii'y whether 
there ‘^is a practical use of pure reason.’ Practice wuth 
him consists in giving reality to conceived objects, or bring- 
ing objects into existence corresponding to ideas. That 
there is such a thing as practice in this sense, however it 
may be exx)lamod, does not need to be proved. Having 
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tliouglat of an object consisting (say) of a service to a friend, 
or a hurt to an enemy, or of a gratification of some taste of 
bis own, a fnan proceeds by act of will to give reality to tlie 
object tbouglit of. The act of will {‘Handlung’) may not 
be successful for its purpose ; the man, having tried to serve 
bis friend, &c., may fail to bring about the combination ot 
natural events or circumstances without which the benefit 
does not accrue to Ms friend; still he has not merely 
thought but acted, not merely wished but willed, not merely 
desired hut intended, and in Kant’s sense has given reality 
to his idea, has brought an object into existence corresponding 
to it, though there is an ulterior sense in which his idea 
remains unrealised. This distinction between the realisation 
of an idea in act or determination of will, and its realisation 
in some ulterior outward effect of the act of will, is important 
for the understanding of Kant. 

There being no doubt, then, of the fact of pracUee as a 
realisation of ideas (‘ Vorstellungen ’), in the wide English 
sense of ‘ ideas,’ the question remains as to the origin of the 
ideas thus realised. Do they in any case originate in reason, 
as the transcendental principle of which the action was 
found to he implied in knowledge, hut to the demands of 
which no known object answers ? Are they ever the product 
of pure reason, or has reason as pure anything to do with 
their production? We say pure reason, because no one 
doubts that in some sense or other reason determines the 
will, that we act or may act on ^rational grounds,’ do so 
and so because our reason tells us. The question is whether, 
in so deterraiiiing will, reason is ‘ pure ’ or ‘ empirically 
conditioned,’ i.e, conditioned by antecedent desire, with the 
constitution of which it has nothing to do ; in other words, 
whether it can he an nltimafe and unconditioned determinant 
of action. (Cf. the opening of the Introduction to the Critique 
of Practical Reason.) Thus Kant constaiitly puts as the equi- 
valent to the question, ‘ Is there a practical use of pure reason ? ’ 
the question, ‘ Does reason exercise a free causality, i.e. an 
absolutely originative causality ? ’ which again he often 
puts simply as the question, ^ Is there a free causality ? ’ 
Eor it is self-evident that the attribute of freedom, of 
being an unconditioned source of conditions, if it is to he 
found in man at all, can alone belong to that principle in 
him m virtue of which he regards everything as conditioned. 
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If anytMng is not natural (the natural and ^conditioned being 
equivalent), it must be that through wfcSeh we conceive 
nature (or, as Kant sometimes puts it, make nature, in the 
sense that through it alone there is for us a natjire).^ 

103. The answer to this question in both its forms, 
according to Kant’s view, is furnished by a fair interpretation 
of what we call the ‘ voice of conscience,’ our actual moral 
judgments (" gemeine sittliche Vernunfterkenntniss ’). The 
idea of duty cannot be the result of a generalisation from 
sensible experiences, of desires for pleasure and observation 
of tbe means to gratify them. It must originate in reason. 
If, then, there is such a thing as determination by this idea, 
there is a free causality, a practical use of reason as pure. 
As he puts it, though freedom of will is the ratio essendi to 
moral obligation (since it is the freedom of the will, i.e. its 
relation to pure reason as determinable by it, that makes 
such a thing as action from the idea of duty possible), it is 
the consciousness of obligation and the effect of such con- 
sciousness on action that is the ratio cognoscendi to the exist- 
ence of freedom. It is difficult indeed to see what difference 
there is in this case, according to his doctrine, between the 
ratio essendi and the ratio cognoscendi. Freedom of will, as 
he understands it, is not something a capability 

on the part of the will of being determined by tbe idea of 
duty (or by reason, which is the source of this idea), and 
proved ly such capability. It is the capability itself. One 
and the same spiritual condition, described negatively as 
freedom, i.e. described as absence of determination by merely 
natural causes, is described positively as determination by 
the idea of duty. As Kant puts it, ‘die IJnabhangigkeit von 
aller Materie des Gesetzes (namlich einem begehrten Objekte) 

. . . ist Freilieit im negativen, diese eigene Gesetzgebung 
der reinen und, als solche, praktischen Yernunft, ist Freiheit 
im positiven Yerstande.’® Kant, however, scarcely seems 


* In the Introduction to the Critique 
([f Pmctieal Emson Kant writes as if 
the questions {a) Has reason as^ra/’C a 
-practioal use? aud (5) Does freedom 
belong to the will? were ditfereat 
questions, and as if an affirmative an- 
swer to the first were to be derived 
from the affirnsative answer previously 
given to the second. But, in fact, as 
he treats them they are equivalent 
questions, for ho recognises no freedom 


in the will but that which belongs to it 
in virtue of its determimition by reason, 
and by reason ns pure, i.e. as imuUimate 
determinant, an absolute first. 

" ‘ The independence on all matter of 
the law (nnnely, a desired object), . . , 
IS freedom in thuueffutire sense, and this 
sdf-h-gislatioit of the pure, and there- 
fore practical, reason is freedom in the 
positive sense.’ — A'rit. d, p. V. p. 35 j 
7>.. p. 170. 
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fully to realise his own identification of freedom with deter<» 
mination by reagf'on. Here as in other cases he begins with 
a recognised distinction which his own doctrine explains 
away, but -which he continues to treat as if it were valid. 
At any rate his method is to begin with establishing the 
reality of determination by the mere idea of duty, and then 
to deduce freedom of will from this.' The first step is taken 
in the Qrundlecjimg eur Metai)hysiJc der SUten of which, as 
Kant says in the preface to the Critique of Practical Beason, 
the object was to clear up the ijrinciple of duty and establish 
a definite formula for its expression. It is difficult at first to 
understand the difference between the questions which these 
two treatises are severally meant to answer. The problem 
of the latter, according to Kant’s statement, is to show that 
and how pure reason can determine the will, and give reality 
to objects so far as is implied in such determination. It is 
thus parallel to the Critique of speculative reason, of which 
it is the problem to exhibit the function of reason in render- 
ing knowledge possible. The Grundlegung, on the contrary, 
does not ostensibly deal with any question in regard to the 
function of "pure reason.’ It examines the idea of a good 
will, as that which the unsophisticated man recognises as 
the only thing of absolute value in the world. It finds that 
this good will is will determined by the idea of duty ; not 
merely a will which conforms to duty, but to which duty is 
the motive. This means a will determined by the concep- 
tion of a law which commands without possibility of ex- 
ception, and not hypothetically but categorically; not in the 
form, " act thus under such and such circumstances if you 
wish to get such or such a pleasure,’ but ‘ act thus under all 
circumstances and for the sake of acting thus.’ Such a 
law, categorical and universal, can only be one imposed by 
the agent on himself, in virtue of a nature which renders him 
an absolute end and expresses itself in a law equally binding 
on all agents capable of a consciousness of law. Thus the 
result of the Grundlegung, starting from the idea of " good 
will ’ as established in the common conscience, is to exhibit 


* (1) Is there determin«t*on by the 
mere idea of duty ? (2) Is there a free 
causality, beloHging to will? (31 la 
there a fraatical use of pure reason? 
These three are, in fact, aceoi'ding to 
Kaiit, equivalent questions, but we have 
the mcaiiB of directly answering the 


question in the first form, and not in 
the two latter. Thus, though the an- 
swer to it in the first form really in- 
volves the answer to it in both the 
others, Kant sometimes writes as if the 
latter answers were inferred from the 
former. 
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tliis as tlie autonomous will, i.e. as a will wliicli tlie rale 

is given by the rational subject himself his character 

as giver (originator) of law tmivei'saV In the Critique oj 
Practical Reason Kant does nothing further to justify or 
establish this view of what is involved in pure morality, 
though he somewhat varies the form in which he repeats it, 
but he applies it to the solution of the problem stated above 
(to show that and how pure reason can determine the will, 
&c.). If man can give to himself an absolute and uni- 
versal law, so that his conduct is affected by it, pure reason 
can determine the will, for only pure reason can yield such a 
law, a law not dependent on any kind of sensuous experience, 
[Here follows a sketch of the main points arrived at 
in the Grundlegung and part of the Critique of Practical 
Reason. The results of the Grundlegung are thus summed 
up ; ‘ Good will is will (1) determined by a categorical im- 
perative, i.e. an imperative not conditional uiDon the desire for 
any end ; (2) will according to which a man makes humanity 
in his own person and that of others his endj (3) autonomous 
will, i.e. will so acting that it can regard itself in its maxim 
as giving universal law.’ The lecture then proceeds to ex- 
amine Kant’s doctrine {Grundlegung, 2ter Abschuitt), that 
the idea of duty is no ‘ Erfahrungsbegriff.’] 

104, Kant’s point is that an idea of what should happen 
cannot be derived from, or consist in, a generalisation as to 
what does happen ; therefore is not an * Erfahrungsbegriff.’ 
This, so far as it goes, is scarcely open to dispute. The 
proposition ‘ so and so should or ought to be done,’ is not 
a proposition as to a matter of fact at all, and cannot be 
reached by the same process by which we arrive at general 
propositions concerning matters of fact. (Hume noticed 
this. Treatise of Human Nature, bk. iii. pt. i. § 1.) But 
though not a result of generalised observation, does it follow 
that it is not a product of experience, of an experience which 
not merely informs us as to matters of fact, but determines 
the direction of our desires and aversions ? Such experience, 
it must be conceded, cannot yield a ‘ categorical imperative,’ 
an imperative indej)endent of every desire and fear on the 
part of the subject conscious of it : but we need not assume 
the consciousness of such an imperative in order to explain 
judgments expressed by ought’ and ^ ought not.’ Simple 
natural desire or aversion, indeed, cannot account for the 
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coTiseiousiiess in § question. To say that I ought to seek 
pleasure, as a nfoment’s reflection shows, is absurd. But 
experience (h) causes us to associate certain sequent pains 
with the atitaininent of certain pleasures, (h) produces a 
conflict of desires by making us aware that to gratify one is 
to forego the gratification of another, (c) leads to certain 
requirements on the part of society, or those who wield the 
forces of society, founded on observation of what is for their 
interest, which are embodied in law or convention. Hence 
arises the consciousness represented by the judgment should 
he or ought to he, which is reducible to (a) ‘ I had rather not, 
for by so doing I lose such a pleasure, but I must, in order 
to avoid such a pain, or to gain such another pleasure,^ or 
(6) ‘'I had rather not, but I shall be punished if I do not,* 
which, through education, personal or hereditary, becomes 
the judgment (c) '' I had rather not, but it is expected of 
me, and the pain of not doing what is expected of me out- 
weighs the pleasure which I lose by the action,’ from which 
any distinct apprehension of punishment to be avoided has 
disappeared. It must be noticed, however, that the form of 
consciousness thus accounted for is merely a desire for some 
pleasure or aversion from some pain, modified in a particular 
way by confl.ict with desire for some other pleasure or aver- 
sion from some other pain. It is not a consciousness on the 
part of the individual of an obligation irrespective of his 
inclinations. A consciousness of obli. 5 ation which is so 
irrespective, though it be an obligation to pursue one’s 
own greatest happiness, cannot he thus accounted for. The 
question at issue relates, not primarily to anything that 
we are obliged to do, but to the nature of the obligation 
to do anything. If there is an obligation, and a con- 
sciousness of obligation, to pursue my own greatest happi- 
ness, whether I desire it or no (whether it is pleasant 
to me or no), it must be explained in some other way 
than by any modification, through experience, of desire 
for pleasure or aversion from pain. And we have already 
seen that experience, as relating to matters of fact, can have 
no bearing here. The judgments which it produces or 
modifies are essentially diflerent from the consciousness in 
question. Any notion to the contrary arises from a con- 
fusion between the conscionsness of obligation and the con- 
ception of the object to which the obligation relates. Given 
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a consciousness of obligation to one’s neigfibour, experience 
as to matter of fact may affect the jndgmeiJt as to who one’s 
neighbour is. if we push the inquiry further back, w^e 

may find that without such experience there would be no 
conception of a neighbour at all as an object in relation 
to which any obligation exists. But this does not affect the 
question as to the origin of the peculiar form of conscious- 
ness called consciousness of obligation. In like manner the 
obseiwations which lead some people to ascribe this con- 
sciousness to the progressive experience of utility, are beside 
the point. Through growing enlightenment, dei’ived from 
experience, men may come to recognise a duty to do that 
which they did not recognise as a duty before, and to abstain 
from that -which they thought it a duty to do ; but the 
recognition of duty, -the capacity for Judging, I ought to,’ 
and being determined to act by the judgment, remains 
unaccounted for. It is, indeed, more logical to deny the 
existence of the consciousness of duty, in the proper sense, 
as a factor in the determination of conduct, and treat it as a 
disguised fear or as a result of conflicting desires and fears, 
than, admitting its existence, to treat it as the product of 
the experience of utility. The real question, then, is, in 
Kant’s technical language, whether there is such a thing as 
a categorical imperative’ at all, or whether there are only 
' hypothetical ’ imperatives ; in other words, whether there is 
an element in the formation of character and determination 
of conduct consisting in a consciousness of the desirable as 
distinct from the desired (a consciousness of an object which 
determines desire instead of being a result of the desire 
for pleasure), or whether, on the other hand, the conscious- 
ness of obligation being ultimately dependent on desire for 
pleasure, each obligation is conditional upon a pi’eponderance 
of pleasure accruing in the result, and thus upon the sus- 
ceptibilities to pleasure and pain of the individual obliged. 
This is not the place to discuss this question fully. Perhaps 
it is sufficiently answered by being stated clearly. At any 
rate those who pi'ofess to adopt the latter answer seem 
always somewhere to avail themselves of a distinction be- 
tween the desirable and the desired (to assnme a practical 
consciousness of the desirable as distinct from actual desire 
for pleasure), to which they are not entitled. What we 
have here to point out is that Kant, adopting the former 
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answer, is quite rfglit in refusing to regard the * categorical 
imperative’ {or C^ense of duty as he understands it), the 
eonsciousnesfe of the unconditionally desirable, as a product 
of experience, and that the ordinary judgments as to what 
is desirable are not to the purpose. 

105. It is another question whether the a priori factor in, 
our moral consciousness, which can alone give any moral 
bearing to the experience of matters of fact and that of 
pleasures and pains, is properly an idea of universal law at 
ail. The conviction that it only gradually takes this form 
strengthens the repugnance to Kant’s doctrine, that the 
true principle of morality is independent of experience. He 
is quite right, indeed, in insisting that the consciousness of 
a universal practical law is not a product of experience in 
either of the above senses ; but this should have led him to 
find its origin in a principle of consciousness which makes 
experience what it is, rather than to treat it us an absolutely 
original datum. As it is, though his doctrine is essentially 
true, his way of putting it excites the same opposition as 
his way of putting the corresponding doctrine in regard to 
the a priori element in knowledge. He is quite right in 
insisting that what he calls the a priori principles of science 
(e.g. ‘ all changes take place according to the law of the 
connection of cause and effect ’) are not of empirical origin, 
in the sense that they are not a possible product of a 
succession of sensations. They are only evolved from 
experience because they are already involved in it (in tliat 
sort of expei'ience which is the parent of knowledge). They 
are not a product of experience, but are produced in and 
with experience by that action of a self-conscious subject 
upon the succession of feelings which constitutes experience. 
It is only, however, through reflection upon experience, 
wliieli can scarcely supervene upon it till it has reached an 
advanced stage, that they can be recognised in their abstract 
character as its universal and necessary lawsj whereas Kant 
is apt to be understood (partly by his own fault) as mean- 
ing that they are an ‘ a priori furniture ’ which the mind 
possesses antecedently to experience. In like manner the 
consciousness of an absolute moral law is not a product of 
desires for pleasure and aversions from pain, however 
modified by the natural association of ideas ; nor, if our 
moral experience were a succession of such desires so modified, 
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eoiild it ever arife in it. But in fact our amoral experience 
is what it is only through that action of the self-conscious 
subject upon desires, from which arises .the practical idea 
in various forms of an absolutely desirable object. Moral 
experience thus constituted, there arises through reflection 
on it in a certain stage of development the practical idea 
of an absolute moral law (‘ practical ^ meaning throughout 
* determinant of action ’). This idea may then rightly be 
called a 'priori in the sense that it only arises in moral 
experience because that experience implies the presence of 
a * non-sensuous * agent, a self-consciousness not reducible 
to, or produced by, any number or kind of desires, but 
which renders desires into elements in a moral character. 
It is a mistake to call it so in the sense that in this abstract 
and recognised form it is given in the moral experience of 
man to begin with ; still more so in the sense that it is 
separable from that experience and antecedent to it ; nor is 
this what Kant really meant to convey. The term ‘ a priori ’ 
with him conveys no reference to time, implies no ante- 
cedence in time on the part of that which is called ‘ a priori ’ 
to that which is opposed to it. The conceptions which he 
calls ‘ a priori ’ in his theory of knowledge are the a priori 
element iti experience (not prior to it), which again = the 
‘ ‘pure ’ or non-sensuous element, the element not derivable 
from any succession of feelings. It is in a corresijonding 
sense that the idea of absolute law is an a priori or pure 
element in moral experience, or, in Kant’s language, a pure 
practical cognition f praktische Erkenntniss ’), i.e. the ccn- 
seiousness of an object not derived from the senses (=pure) 
by which the will is determined to make that object real 
(=: practical). If he is asked what the object of the con- 
sciousness described is, he answers that it consists in a will 
determined by the conscionsness (idea) of universal law as a 
law imposed by itself. Consciousuess of a possible object, 
consisting in a will determined by the idea of universal 
law, tends to make that object real, to determine the will 
by such an idea. 

106. If Kant is asked further what is the origin of this 
consciousness, to which a sensuous origin is denied, he 
answers ' reason ’ ; hut of this he tells us no more than that 
it originates an activity directed to the realisation of itself, 
or to the attainment of a rational condition, i.e. a condition 
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in wliicli will, the faculty or possibility of being deter- 
mined by the e6nscionsness of law, is actually so deter- 
mined ; or, again,. that it is the source of the practical idea 
of freedom, i.^e. of an idea of self-determination which tends 
to realise its^^elf in the subjection of man to a law which 
he imposes on himself. It is clear, however, that we learn 
nothing more about the moral consciousness, when it has 
been analysed as Kant analyses it, by referring it to a 
faculty called reason, any more than we learn anything 
about any function by referring it to a faculty, unless we 
know something of the faculty which is nob contained in 
the analysis of the function. If the analysis of our moral 
experience shows that character is actually affected by the 
moral agent’s consciousness of himself as capable of being 
determined by the conception of a self-imposed law as such 
(as apart from any object to which this law prescribes the 
means), we may state this in another form by saying that 
there is a faculty called reason, which originates an activity 
directed to the realisation of itself; but this is merely to 
give a name to the consciousness already described, unless 
it enables us to connect the function thus ascribed to reason 
with other functions of it, e.g. with its functions in render- 
ing possible science and art ; and in his moral treatises 
Kant scarcely attempts so to connect it. So far, therefore, 
as the Critique of. Practical Reason merely adds to the 
analysis of the moral consciousness, given in the Grund- 
legimg, a derivation from reason of the ^ imperative ’ which 
the moral consciousness has been found to involve, it does not 
seem to contribute anything to the theory. The important 
question is the truth of the analysis. Is the distinctive 
thing in the moral consciousness rightly held to be the 
presentation to the moral agent of an end or object consist- 
ing in his seif, as determined by a self-imposed law, in virtue 
of its mere form as law and self-imposed ? 

107. Such a presentation is the basis of the ‘categorical 
imperative ’ in each of the three forms in which Kant states 
it. (1) ‘ Act only according to that maxim hy (‘ durch,’ in 
another place, ‘ von ’) which yon can at the same time wish 
that it (the maxim) become a universal law ; ’ (otherwise 
put thus, ‘ Act as if the maxim of your act were destined 
through your will to become a universal law of nature; ’). 
(2) ‘ Act so as to treat humanity, whether in your own 
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person or in that of anyone else, always as| an end ; if as a 
means, still as at the same time an end (tnis is the force of 
the ‘ zugleich ’), never merely as a means.’. (3) ‘‘Act only in 
such a way as that the will can regard itself by its maxim 
as at the same time giving universal law.’ 

The maxim is the recognised motive of an act (a 
strongest motive which the agent recognises as such). If a 
man’s strongest motive at any time is to get mont y, so that 
he says to himself, ‘ I must get some money,’ then that is his 
maxim.’ If my motive is the wish to obey a law simply 
because it is a universal law and one which I impose on 
myself, or to bring myself into a state in which I shall habi- 
tually do so, then (a) I am acting from a motive which I can 
at the same time wish to be universally acted from, by 
myself at all times, by all beings capable of conceiving such a 
law at all times. On the other hand, if the motive is any 
other kind of wish, a wish determined by anything but the 
conception of oneself as giving a law to oneself, it is accord- 
ing to Kant a wish for some pleasure to oneself, and a wish 
for pleasure to oneself cannot at the same time be wished to 
he universal law (be wished to be the wish or motive of 
everyone else). While wishing pleasure to myself, I may 
hold the opinion that all men wish pleasure for themselves, 
but that is quite a different thing from wishing my wish to 
be wished by everyone else. One may present it to oneself 
as a fact that everyone wishes for pleasure; one cannot 
present it to oneself as desirable, any more than any other 
physical fact, say, that everyone digests food. Further, if 
my motive in any act is as above, then (6) I am ‘ treating 
humanity in my own person as an absolute end,’ for my 
ultimate object is to fulfil myself in respect of that faculty 
or possibility which is distinctive of me as a man. It is the 
conception of myself (as Kant would say) * in the dignity of 
a rational being obeying no law but that which he himself 
also gives,’ that determines the act. On the other hand, if 
my motive in any act is desire for pleasure,^ (and according 
to Kant’s view — of which more afterwards — there is no 
alternative between the motive consisting in the wish to 
obey a self-imposed law and that consisting in a desire 
for pleasure), I am treating ‘^humanity in my person’ as 
a means to an end which the mere animal susceptibility 
* Of, J. S. Mill, Utiikarianism, p. 13. 
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constitutes. Agj'bin, in any act motived by the wish to con- 
form to a self-imposed law, or to bring myself into a state 
in which shall, liabitnally do so, I cannot be ‘ treating 
humanity in the person of others ’ merely as a means, for 
mj object is'^ one common to myself with all others so far as 
Xwoperly human (or, as Kant says, so far as they have a 
rational nature) , and thus capable of the same motive. It 
must not he objected tliat, if according to a natural law all 
desire pleasure, pleasure is equally a common object. To 
desire pleasure is to desire one’s own pleasure. To desire 
someone else’s pleasure, unless it be as a means to one’s 
own, is not to desire pleasure at all. Therefore, in desiring 
pleasure, every man is desiring an object private to himself, 
and so far as he uses anjmne else in obtaining that pleasure, 
he is using humanity in the person of the other ’ merely as 
a means. On the other hand, so far as I seek to conform 
myself to a self-imposed law, just for the sake of conforming 
to it, there is nothing private to mjself in the object. The 
form of law, as distinct from any pai'ticnlar matter to which 
the law relates, is the same for all rational beings, reason 
being just tbe faculty of conceiving law ; and in thinking of 
myself as a giver of law to myself, I necessarily think of 
every other rational being as doing the same, and thus of 
myself as a member of one community with them. If, then, 
it is really the idea of conformity to self-imposed law which 
moves me to any act, I cannot in the act be using humanity 
in the persons of others otherwise than as an end. The 
conceived end to which I seek to give reality, is equally an 
end to everyone else. It is in my own person that I seek 
to realise it, hut in so doing I am realising it for the benefit 
of everyone else, for everyone is concerned in the disinte- 
rested readiness to conform to law on the part of everyone 
else. Such conformity on the part of everyone else I must 
desire in desiring it for myself, and everyone else in desiring 
it for himself must desire it for me. It is an object to us 
not in virtue of that element in our nature (the desire for 
pleasure) which separates us, but in virtue of that which 
unites us, which gives us the idea of a common good, our 
reason ; for my conformity to such law is equally an object 
of interest to them so far as they are rational, and no less so 
is their conformity an object of interest to me. 

108. That an act done from the motive described corre- 
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sponds to tlie categorical imperative in the t^ird form in which 
Kant states it, hardly needs to be pointed out. This third 
form of putting the imperative is directly adapted to the 
‘principle of autonomy/ the principle that the, moral will is 
the will which is a source of law to itself. If the motive to 
any act is desire for pleasure, I cannot regard myself in the 
maxim of the act (which will be ‘ seek pleasure, or so and so 
as a means to pleasure ’) as giving^ or as a source of, uni- 
versal law. In such an act I am taking my rule of conduct 
from a natural inclination, and in so doing I cannot regard 
myself as the author of the rule of conduct to which I con- 
form, any more than I can regard myself as the author of 
any natural process. I may give the form of self-imposed 
law to a method of action founded upon the desire for plea- 
sure. Having found that the most pleasure is attained by a 
certain course of action, 1 may make it my rule to follow 
that course. Still it is the ‘ matter ’ of such a rule, i.e. the 
pleasure which it is calculated to obtain, not its ‘ form ’ as a 
general rule, on which the ‘ maxim ’ of the corresponding 
act depends, and therefore I cannot regard myself, in setting 
such a maxim before myself, as giving, or as author of, law. 
Nor is a ‘ law,’ which represents the means by which I pro- 
pose to myself to attain certain, pleasures, a universal law at 
all. It may be that all others would best obtain pleasure by 
the same means. Still as the end, my own pleasure, for the 
sake of which I adopt such a rule of action, is private to 
myself, I can only set the rule before myself as a rule for 
myself alone. No one can be conscious of a rule, only 
binding on Mm. as tending to Ms pleasure, as in its own 
nature binding on others, though he may have reason to 
think that each of those others presents a corresponding 
rule to himself as tending to his own pleasure. The only 
object in willing which I can regard my will as the source of 
law is ray own conformity to law. It is the only object of 
which it can be truly said that nothing natural in me, but 
merely that which constitutes me a- man, a person, in dis- 
tinction from a part of nature, that which enables me to say 
‘ I,’ without contribution from any other element, renders it 
possible for me. So far, then, as this object supplies the 
motive to any act, so far as my strongest desire is desire to 
obey a law without any ulterior object, I can in recognising 
the motive (in presenting it to myself as my maxim) at the 
VOL. II. E 
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same time regar(^ myself as in it an ultimate source of law, 
and that a law which, for the same reason that I reg-ard 
myself as tlie author of it (the reason, namely, that it arises 
out of the pure principle of personality), I must regard as a 
law for all other persons. 

109. It is thus his conception of the good will as the 
autonomous will that is the basis of Kant’s Ethics. About 
this the following cpiestions arise, (1) Is there such a thing 
as a determination of the will by the mere idea of conformity 
to law, or by a law of action in virtue of its mere form ’ 
irrespectively of any object to which it prescribes the means ? 
(2) Granting that the will may be so determined, what 
truth is there in the notion that in being" so determined it is 
‘ autonomous,’ as determined by a law of which it is itself 
the source, whereas in being determined by desire for any 
other object than the fulfilment of law for its own sake it is 
Gieteronomous’P (3) What truth is there in the identifica- 
tion of virtue with autonomy of the will thus understood, 
of vice with heteronoiny ? in the view thaf states of the will 
can be divided into that in which it has no other object than 
conformity to a universal and self-imposed law, as such, on the 
one side, in which state it is good, and that in which it is 
determined by desire for pleasure on the other, in which 
state it is heteronomous and bad ? 

110. The difficulty which at once suggests itself is, that 
a law without an object is nothing at all ; yet it would seem 
that only by such a law, according to Kant, may the will be 
determined if it is to be good ; or at any rate that, if the 
law obeyed has any object, this object must have no influence 
in determining the good will to obey it. What is it that is 
enjoined by that law which I am to obey for the mere sake 
of obeying it ? Nothing, according to Kant, beyond merely 
obeying it but that I should have a will to obey it ; but what 
conception cam we form of the will to obey it, how can we know 
whether we have such a will or no, or whether any action 
represents such a will or no, unless the law has some content, 
unless it enjoins something besides willing obedience to 
itself, by reference to which that willing obedience may be 
tested ? Exclude from the law, as Kant requires to be done, 
all relation to a Gnatter’ or ‘an object of which the reality 
is desired,’ * and what is left of it hut a word 9 Does not 
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worted out, prove self-contradictory, since it reduces itself to a 
duty to do nothing ? And is not Kant’s real merit the nega- 
tive one of having worked out this notion more logically than 
anyone else, and so made this self-destructive result apparent? 

111. We answer ; when Kant excludes all reference to an 
object, of which the reality is desired, from the law of which 
the mere idea determines the good will, he means all reference 
to an object otlur than that of which the presentation ijpso 
facto constitutes the moral law. That in that law, the 
willing obedience to wbicb characterises a good will, there is 
implied some relation to an object, and that this object 
moves the will in the right sort of obedience to the law, 
appears from his account of man as an absolute end, on 
which he founds the second statement of the categorical im- 
perative. But it is one thing first to desire an object, of which 
the presentation does not in itself carry with it any idea of 
obligation (of a claim independent of any inclination we may 
happen to have), but, on the contrary, is itself simply a 
conscious inclination, and then, upon reflection as to the 
best means upon the whole of obtaining the object, to im- 
pose a law upon oneself to adopt those means j it is another 
thing to be conscious of an object as desirable in such a way 
as that the consciousness carries with it the idea of a law, a 
claim on me to make the object mine whether I am inclined 
to do so or no. In the former case an antecedent desire for 
the object is the source of the rule which I come to impose 
on myself as the condition of my gratifying the desire. In 
the latter case, the conscionsiiess of the object as having a 
claim on me, or as a source of law, is the condition of any 
desire I come to have for it, and through that of its de- 
termining my will. Kant’s point is that the object wbicli 
may alone form a ‘ Bewegungsgrund ’ of the will, if the will 
is to be good, must be of the latter sort ; that the desire for 
it must be derived from the prior conception of it as desir- 
able. This (which he expresses by calling it a ‘ formal ’ as 
distinct from a ‘^material’ principle) is the condition of its 
being a source of law having ‘objective necessity,’ in dis- 
tinction from the subjective necessity of the individual’s 
inclination. Since such an object, in its relation to us, con- 
stitutes an absolute law ; since in distinction alike from that 
for which we have a natural desire (to which the should he 
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lias no applicatic'n), and from the means to satisfy sncli 
desire (which, only conditionally should be), it is presented as 
that which unmidiiioncdly should 6e; Kant considers the 
determination of the will by it to be a determination by a 
law in respect of its mere form ^ as apart from any ulterior 
object to which the law pi’escribes means. The ultimate 
question, then, will be, Is there such an object, and is Kant 
right in his account of it? A further question will be, 
whether the conception of law is properly employed to 
express our relation to it, and its to us. 

112. According* to Kant, ‘man in his rational nature is 
an absolute end.’ This at least seems to he the result of his 
two propositions j ^ (1) ‘man, and every rational being as 
such, exists as an end in itself ; ’ (2) ‘ the rational nature 
exists as an end in itself.’ His view 'seems to be that since 
every man, in virtue of his rational nature, presents his own 
existence to himself as an absolute end, there is for every 
man (1) a subjective end consisting in his own existence as 
an end in itself; (2) an objective end arising out of the fact 
that everyone else presents his own existence to himself as 
an absolute end, and consisting in the i*ational nature as 
common to each man with everyone else capable of present- 
ing his own existence to himself ; and (3) that to the good 
man or good will, this ‘ objective ’ end becomes identical 
with the ‘ subjective ; ’ so that it is only in respect of a rational 
nature or humanity, common to himself with all others, that 
he is an absolute object to himself. 

But hereupon it may be asked, (1) With what right 
is it assumed that it is in virtxm of reason that every man 
presents his own existence to himself as an absolute end? 
Is not this a perverse way of regarding what is merely 
the animal instinct of self-preservation ? (2) Granting that 
every man in virtue of his rational nature does thus present 
his own existence to himself as an absolute end, how should 
there result from this a common ‘ objective ’ end consisting 
in the rational nature of every man? Would not the fact of 
every man being an absolute end to himself have just the 
opposite result — that of rendering a common object im- 
possible? (3) If, in order to get over this difBculty, you 
suppose that to present one’s own existence to oneself as an 
absolute end is to present one’s rational nature as such an 
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end, tlie question arises, (a) liow reason ican present itself 
to itself as an end, liow it can be at once an absolute end, 
and tlie will which, seeks that end? (6) how, if it be so, vice, 
or selfishness, is to be explained, which would ^eem to imply 
the presentation by reason (as that in virtue of which a man 
makes himself his own object) to itself of an irrational object? 

113. By an instinct we mean a tendency, of the end or 
object of which there is no conception on the part of the 
subject of the tendency. From the nature of the case the 
analysis of our moral experience cannot carry us back to any 
such tendency, which, just on account of there being no con- 
ception of its end on the part of the subject of it, would have 
no moral character. It is the necessary condition of a 
moral act that it be determined by the conception of an end 
for which it is done. Hence actions done in sleep (resulting 
from animal tendencies), or strictly under compulsion, or 
from accident, have no moral character. We are apt, indeed, 
to speak of actions, which are in truth morally imputable, as 
if they were due to mere force, e.g. actions done to escape 
imminent danger, as when a man leaves the post of duty to 
save his life. But, in fact, such actions are determined by a 
conception of oneself as liable to a threatened pain, to avoid 
which the action is done. They are thus not the result of 
the animal instiwt of self-preservation (of a tendency of the 
end or object of which there is no conception on the part of 
the subject of the tendency), hut of a conception of himself 
as an end on the part of the agent, and j ust for that reason 
they have a moral character. In short, in order to become a 
spring of moral action (an action morally imputable, or for 
■which the agent is accountable, an action to which praise or 
blame are appropriate), the animal desire or aversion must 
have taken a new character from sell-consciousness, from the 
presentation of oneself as an object, so as to become a desire 
or aversion for a conceived state of oneself, or for an object 
determined by relation to oneself. It is because the moral 
agent is thus conscious of himself as making the mo’tive to 
his act, that he imputes it to himself, recognises himself as 
accountable for it, and ascribes a like accountability to other 
men, with whom he could not cr mmunieate unless they had 
a like consciousness with his own. 

114. But admitting the presentation of the agent’s self to 
himself as the object of his action to b<* the condition of ita 
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Laving a moral c^racter for good or evil, we may ask why 
such ‘presentation, &e. ’ is to be ascribed to ‘ reason ’ ? What 
has it ill common with ‘reason’ in that sense in which we 
suppose it to, he employed in our knowledge of the relations 
of things and in the process of arriving at general truths ? 
The answer is that it is only through the consciousness of 
self that we are conscious of objects as related to each other 
in one world, and that thus self-consciousness is the basis of 
ail our knowledge. But while there is this real identity be- 
tween the spirit of man as knowing and the spirit of man as 
morally acting (an identity properly enough expressed by 
speaking of reason as having a speculative and a practical 
employment), we must not ignore the ecpmlly real difference 
between the two employments. Mere abstract self-conscious- 
ness does not constitute either one or the other. In regard 
to knowledge, it is a false abstraction to separate reason 
from sensnous perception, as if the mere senses gave us 
certain reports, and then a self-conscious principle wrought 
these into a connected system. ‘ Sense without reason is 
blind, reason withont sense is empty.’ Merc sense tells us 
nothing. Unrelated objects (and, apart from self-conscious- 
ness, objects would be unrelated) are no objects at all. On 
the other hand, consciousness of self, save as determined in 
relation to objects in sensuous perception, would be con- 
sciousness of nothing. Thus reason and sense are two sides 
of the one reality, knowledge. A like truth holds in regard 
to ‘practical reason.’ Mere reason, mere consciousness of 
self, apart from desire, would be no principle of action at 
all, for it would not be a presentation of a state of oneself, 
or of an object related to oneself, as a state or object to 
he attained or realised. Reason, then, in the sense of self- 
consciousness, is the condition of moral activity, inasmuch 
as the motive to such activity is the presentation of a state 
of oneself, or of an object related to oneself, as a state or 
object to be attained or realised. Such a motive may be 
described as desiring or wanting self-consciousness, or as 
self-conscious desire {vov9 opexTiKos or ^LavorjTLici} apexes). 

115. Such a motive issuing in act, or such an activity as 
so determined, = will, which thus, alike whether good or 
bad, necessarily involves practical reason ; though there may 
be (as we shall see) a farther sense in which only the good 
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of fclie will eorresponds in effect to wliat Waj be called tlxe 
generic notion of tbe will in Kant, thongli'in liis later moral 
writings lie uses ‘ Wille ’ in the specific sense ,of good will, 
(i.e. for desire determined not merely by self-consciousness, 
by any kind of conception of self as an absolntb end, but by 
a true conception of self as an absolute end j in other words, 
for will free in the sense of being autonomous, as opposed to 
that sense of freedom in which even the heteronomous will 
is free), while he uses ‘Willkuhr’ for the will free or 
rational only in that sense in which it must be so to be a 
spring of action morally imputable, good or bad. The 
account above given of will applies to it equally in the two 
forms or states which Kant in his later ethical writings (not 
in the Grundlegiing) came to distinguish as ‘Wille’ and 
‘ Wilikuhr.’ 

Of will in the generic sense Kant gives in different jdaces 
three definitions. It is (1) the faculty of bringing into exist- 
ence, or of setting oneself to bring into existence, objects 
corresponding to ideas (‘ Vorstellungen ’) j (2) the faculty of 
acting according to the consciousness (‘ Vorstellung’) of 
laws ; (3) a species of causality which belongs to living 
beings so far as they are rational. Freedom is a property 
which belongs to their causality so far as it can operate 
independently of determination by alien (or external) causes 
(‘ fremde Ursachen,’ causes foreign to itself), while natural 
necessity is the property which belongs to the causality of 
all irrational agents, the property of being determined to 
activity by the infiuence of alien causes. 

IIG. As to these three definitions, observe, first, that they 
all imply an essentially different notion of will from that held 
by the psychologists (e.g. Bain), who regard it simply as 
an ‘ activity directed by our feeling.’ Kant’s definitions (1) 
and (2), indeed, would not be materially altered by the 
substitution of the term ‘ activity ’ for ‘faculty,’ and ‘faculty ’ 
is always a misleading term. In speaking o.f will as a faculty 
we are apt to convey the notion of its being other alike than 
man and his activity, something which belongs to him but is 
not himself. The truer way of thinking of it is as the man 
in relation to a certain sort of activity, or a certain sort of 
activity considered in relation to the man from whom it 
proceeds (as distinct from the consideration of dt in relation 
to its effects). But then we have to ask. What sort of 
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activity ? and her J the difference between Kanffs view of it and 
Bain’s is essential With one it is activity determined by 
feeling, with the other activity determined by reason. It 
does not, of course, matter intrinsically whether the term 
‘ will ’ is or is not applied to ‘ activity directed by feeling ’ 
generally (in which sense it will cover the same ground as 
Aristotle’s skovctlou, and like it be equally predicable of 
animals), or whether it is restricted to activity proceeding 
from desire and aversion of a rational subject, i.e. a subject 
conscious of himself as an absolute end. What does matter 
is the distinction betw^een the two forms of activity, which 
is conveniently marked by keeping the term ‘ volition ’ for 
one, and ‘ will ’ for the other. 

117. Observe next that Kant does not himself say that 
by ^ rational ’ in definition (3) he means ‘ self-conscious ’ in the 
sense explained. We are warranted, however, in saying (a) 
that Kant always understood self-consciousness to be in- 
volved in reason, though reason, as he often uses the term, 
means more than this; {h) that by understanding ‘rational’ 
as « self-conscious in definition (3), we are able to adjust 
this definition to the other two ; for the consciousness of 
self is the condition of there being a consciousness of objects 
which one may set oneself to bring into existence (mere 
feeling not being a consciousness of objects), and also of 
there being a consciousness of law ; (c) tha-t only by so 
understanding ‘ rational ’ does the definition become equally 
applicable to the vicious and virtuous will. If Kant had 
been asked what he meant by ‘ rational ’ in this definition, 
he would probably have said ‘ capable of being determined 
by the consciousness of law ’ ; and so far as rationality is 
understood to mean merely the capacity, as distinct from the 
actuality, of such determination, the definition will be equally 
applicable to the will as it exists in the morally good and 
the morally had, as ‘autonomous’ and ‘heteronomous.’ But 
self-consciousness is capacity for determination by the con- 
sciousness of law. It makes the difference between the 
natural agent determined according to laws and the moral 
agent capable of determination according to the consciousness 
of laws. Consciousness of law implies consciousness of a 
subject to which the law relates, and of this self-conscious- 
ness is the condition. Conversely, self-consciousness, the 
presentation of self as an end or as that to which all ends 
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are relative, carries with it a distiuctioii hetyveen that which 
is good as satisfying a present want, and that which is good 
for me on the wholes in other words, that chpacity for 
determination hj the conception of the desirable, as other 
than determination by desire, which may become determi- 
nation by the consciousness of law. Observe that anyhow 
• heteronomy ’ or bondage of will does not = its naturali- 
sation ; it is not a condition like that in which one natural 
phgenomenon is determined by 4remde Ursachen,’ because the 
determining object, whatever it is, is one which the agent 
makes his own (he is determined by his consciousness of 
his self as an absolute end). Kant, in anxiety to maintain 
that only will determined by rational laws is free in the 
sense of autonomous^ is apt to write as if the heteronomous 
will were not a will, according to his definition of will, at 
all ; as if it were determined by ‘ fremde Ursaehen ’ in the 
same way as natural plisenomena. But in truth, ‘ to admit 
a nature into the will ’ in the sense of adopting a motive 
from animal susceptibilities (supposing that to be a true 
account of the bad will), is quite different from becoming 
natural, in that sense in which determination by ' fremde 
Ursaclien ’ is characteristic of the ‘ natural,’ or from losing 
the characteristic of will as activity determined by the 
consciousness of self as an end. It is the nature of will to 
be free in this sense. Except as representing will thus free, 
action is neither moral nor immoral. 

118. The will, then, being equally as virtuous and as 
vicious a ^sjpecies of causality which belongs to living 
beings only as rational,’ i.e. only so far as the living being 
is seif~conscions, and tlms presents himself to himself as an 
absolute end (in all liis desire desires some conceived state of 
himself or some object determined in thought by relation to 
himself), the question arises how the good will can be dis- 
tinguished, as the will of which the object is man as an 
absolute end, from the vicious will of which the object is 
something else ; or as the will which treats humanity in the 
person of the agent and in all other persons only as an end j 
or as the will which is autonomous, because determined by a 
law winch itself as reason gives to itself, from the will which 
is heteronomous, as being determined by qualities of some 
object alien to itself, i,o. by anticipation of pleasure. Or, as 
the question was x)iit above (§ 112), Granting that every man 
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in virtue of liis ^rational nature does thus present his own 
existence to himself as an absolute end, how should there 
result from'' this a common ‘objective* end, consisting in the 
rational nafure of every man? * 

In answering this question we must bear in mind that 
the presentation of self as an absolute end, which is involved 
in, and forms the rational element in, all willing and moral 
action, whether good or bad, is not a presentation of it as 
an empty and abstract self, but as a determinate self, as in 
a certain state determined by relation to certain objects, or 
of those objects as determined by relation to itj and, further, 
that the state and the objects have yet to be attained or 
brought into existence. (The relation of consciousness to a 
state or objects contemplated as already attained or actually 
in existence is not one of willing at all.) The character of 
the will, then, though it is always a presentation by the 
agent of himself as an absolute end, will vary according to 
the state of himself, or according to the objects determined 
in thought by relation to himself, which he seeks to attain, 
or, as we commonly express it, according to the nature of 
the man’s dominant interests. The conceived object, to 
which in willing he seeks to give reality, may be a state of 
himself as enjoying certain animal pleasures, or a state of 
himself as fulfilling some vocation dimly conceived as be- 
longing to him in a divine plan of the world in virtue of the 
possibilities of improvement which he finds in himself. Or 
it may be (and more probably is, most men being i>either 
sots nor heroic philosophers), some state of himself as filling 
a certain position in relation to liis family or neighbours or 
fellow-citizens and finding happiness therein. Or it may be 
an object which could not naturally be described as a state 
of himself at all, but which is still determined by the relation 
in which he places it to himself, the ruin of an enemy, the 
happiness of a beloved person, the success of a political 
movement, the painting of a picture, the writing of a book, 
the improvement of his neighbours, the conversion of the 
heathen. There is thus great variety in the states under 
which, and the objects in relation to which, the self is pre- 
sented in that concrete presentation of it as an absolute end 
which is involved in willing, and the question is, whether 
they admit of being classified in two ordei-s ; so that in so 
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man may be considered (a) to be living for an object common 
to bimself with all rational beings and consisting in tbe 
perfection of the rational nature; (b) to be ‘living for 
humanity, treating it in his own person and ii\ that of all 
others as an absolute end,’ and thus (c) to have his will 
^ autonomous ’ : whereas, so far as his will is directed to the 
other order of states or objects, he may be considered to be 
(a) living for an object private to himself, separating him 
from instead of uniting him to other men and rational 
beings ; (6) treating humanity, the rational nature, in bim- 
self and others as a mere means; and (c) to have his will 
^ heteronomous.’ 

119. Perhaps there may he truth in such a classification ; 
hut before we consider in what sense it is true, we must 
explain in what sense it is inadmissible. It is not true, as 
Kant seems to hold, that human motives are reducible either 
to desire for pleasure on the one side (in which case the will 
is ‘ heteronomous ’), or desire for fulfilment of the moral law 
on the other (in which case alone, according to him, it is 
* autonomous ’). He is quite right in holding that no ground 
for distinction between higher and lower desires can be 
found in the exciting causes of the desired pleasure, if 
pleasure is in each case the object of desire ; he is quite 
right in holding that desire for pleasure, as such, is, from the 
moral point of view, all of a sort, and cannot he the motive 
of a good will. His error lies in supposing that there is no 
alternative between the determination of desire by anticii>a- 
tion of pleasure and its determination by the conception of 
a moral law. It is this which leads him to say that ‘ if my 
will is determined to act for the happiness of others, merely 
as for the attainment of an object of desire, it is really my 
own happiness (pleasnre) that is the ground of the de- 
termination; nor is there any alternative between making 
this the ground of determination and finding it in the mere 
form of the maxim (‘ Seek the happiness of others ’) as fit for 
universal law.’ Now, so far as by this he merely means to 
protest against the notion that any man’s obligation to seek 
the happiness of others is founded upon his desire for it, 
he is quite right. Such a notion can only mean that I ought 
to seek the happiness of others for the sake of the pleasure 
arising upon the satisfaction of the desire which I feel for 
+.liis banniness. But it is quite another thing to suppose (as 
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Kant seems to suppose) that a man’s desire for the happiness 
of others must he ultimately a desire fur the pleasure which 
he shall himself find in their happiness, unless it is a desire 
determined^ by the conception of a law commanding me to 
seek the happiness of others. In the ordinary concrete form 
of a desire to make this or that person happy, it is neither 
one nor the other, any more than is any other desire for an 
object. The notion, indeed, that the sole object of desire is 
pleasure, involves a confusion between the object which 
excites desire and the pleasure which ensues upon the satis- 
faction of the desire ; in other words, the mistake of sup- 
posing that desire is excited by the anticipation of its own 
satisfaction ; whereas, obviously, desire must previously Lave 
been excited by some other object before any such satisfac- 
tion can be anticipated. We are thus falling into a false 
antithesis, if, having admitted (what is true) that the 
presentation of self as an end conditions, or the quest of self- 
satisfaction is the form of, all moral activity, we allow no 
alternative between a motive consisting in the presentation 
of self as a subject to he pleased and that consisting in the 
presentation of it as a subject of law. Ordinary motives are 
neither of the one kind nor of the other. They represent 
interest in the attainment of objects without which the man 
cannot satisfy himself, and in attaining which he will find 
pleasure, hub only because he lias previously desired them. 
It is the object that he desires, not the pleasure which, 
having desired the object, he finds in the satisfaction of the 
desire. Such interests, though not mere appetites, because 
conditioned by self-consciousness, correspond to them as not 
having pleasures for their object. 

120. [A passage follows dealing with the relation of 
pleasure to desire, which is substantially embodied in the 
Prolegomena to Ethics, and does not hear directly upon 
Kant’s doctrine. It concludes as follows.] 

The desires of men, then, as distinct from animal appe- 
tites, may he classified as (1) desires for pleasures incidental 
to the satisfaction of appetites ; (2) desires for pleasures 
other than these, for pleasures of pure emotion, and for the 
pleasures attendant on the satisfaction of interest ; this 
last form of desire for pleasure presupposes another kind of 
desire, which is not a desire for pleasure at all, viz. (3) 
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sation of sundry ideas, wliicli may come to '^e followed, and 
perhaps sustained, by an anticipation of the pleasure which 
will ensue upon their satisfaction, but which tnust have 
arisen antecedently to this anticipation, and must be inde- 
pendent of any desire for pleasure. "What, then, is to be 
said of the moral value of the desires thus classified f 
According to Kant, only the interest which reason consti- 
tutes is morally good or the spring of a morally good action, 
and there is no such interest bat that in the fulfilment of a 
universally binding and self-imposed law as such. All other 
interests, according to him, are reducible to desire for 
pleasure, and that is an interest with the constitution of 
which reason has nothing to do. It is as animals or parts 
of nature that we are susceptible of pleasure. Thus in 
being determined by pleasure as its object the will is 
‘ heteronomous,’ determined by a natural influence which it 
admits into itself, but which does not proceed from it. Kow 
we have tried to show that many of our desires, which 
involve no interest in the fulfilment of the moral law, are 
not desires for any sort of pleasure. We might fairly, too, 
reject the notion (if that were what Kant meant) that there 
is anything morally bad iii the desire for ' innocent pleasure ’ 
(desire, e.g. to repeat the pleasure which we experienced in 
hearing a piece of music yesterday). Does, then, Kant’s 
distinction of the interest which reason constitutes, and in 
determination by which the will is autonomous and good, 
from those interests which the rational will (as self-con- 
sciousness) merely adopts and finds means to satisfy, thus 
suffering itself to be ' heteronomons,’ afford any real criterion 
of the moral value of our motives ? 

121, I think that it does; but in order to put the question 
on a right footing, we must bear in mind that the proper 
subject of moral valuation is not this or that desire, but a 
character or action considered in relation to character. 
Desires, classified as above, in abstraction from the character 
as a Avhole of the man experiencing them, and from the 
effects on the character of the actions moved by them, are 
neither morally good nor morally had. To desire pleasures, 
this, that, or the other, is one thing ; it is quite another to 
live for pleasure, to he a pleasure-seeker, to be a man with 
whom the desire foi pleasure (not for ‘ pleasure in general,’ 
for that is a fiction of hedonist philosophers, but for certain 
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pleasures wliicl^tlie particular person finds specially pleasant) 
is tlie dominant interest. And though it would be a mis- 
take so to* separate pleasures from their exciting causes as 
to consider them all of a sort (nor did Kant, I think, mean 
so to regard them), it is not a mistake to regard the living 
for pleasure (the character of the pleasure-seeker) as a moral 
condition which is tlie same whatever the difPerences of the 
pleasures sought by different pleasure-seekers in relation to 
their exciting causes may be : nor is it a mistake to regard 
it as a form, though not the sole form, of moral badness. 
The ground, too, for so regarding it is that the man so living 
(as will be explained) has for his dominant interest one 
which, though affected by reason like every other possible 
human interest, does not issue from reason as the motive 
power in man’s development. Kant is only wrong in re- 
garding it (or seeming to regard it) (a) as a state in which 
certain men are living, whereas it is only a state to which 
they tend, an ideal ^ rather than an actual condition j {b) as 
the only alternative to the state in which the sole interest is 
in the moral law. 

122. What, however, it may be asked, is the ground of 
distinction between desires for pleasures, which we say are 
morally neither good nor bad, and the living for pleasure as 
a mode of character and a mode which is bad ? Is not the 
living for pleasure equivalent simply to the series of desires 
for this or that pleasure, so far as these are stronger than 
other desires ? Is not the pleasure-seeker the man who is 
always desiring some pleasure or other more strongly than 
he desires anything else, and who thus acts from such desire 
(the will being simply a strongest desire) ? With Avhat 
meaning, then, can we ascribe moral goodness or badness to 
character, and deny it to desires which are simply character 
in detail ? 

By character, as that to which moral predicates are 
ultimately relative, we mean the way in which a man seeks 
self-satisfaction. The will is always an effort after self- 
satisfaction (as explained above, a presentation of some state 
of oueself or of an object determined in thought by relation 
to oneself, as to be attained or realised in preference to any 
other), and character depends on the direction which this effort 
takes, on the nature of the state or objects in which this self- 
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satisLiction is songM. No doubt it mu,j buiueLiuies ue 
sought ill one sort of object, sometimes in. another, but the 
effort always tends to fix itself in a certain direction ; and only 
so far as it does so, is there a character which we can call good 
or bad. Thus to children, because in them this tendency is 
not yet fixed or ascertainable, we are only able to ascribe a 
moral character in some anticipatory way. It is not intended, 
then, to deny that desires as they actually are found in a. 
man admit of being morally good or bad. What is meant 
is, that they only admit of this in virtue of the relation in 
which they stand to character, defined as above. E.g. a 
passing desire for revenge against a person who has insulted 
one, simply in itself, is neither good nor bad. The man who 
experiences it is (or tends to be) good or bad according fo 
the mode in which the set of his character (the nature of his 
dominant interests, of the objects in which he has come to 
seek self-satisfaction) leads him to deal with it ; whether to 
keep out of the other man’s way and distract himself with 
occupations till the desire has passed away, or to seek occa- 
sion to gratify it. Conversely with a desire to do a kindness 
to some one. This is not morally good in itself. It may be 
bad in relation to the character of a self-indnlgent man, in 
the same sense in which desire for revenge may be good in 
relation to the character of a man whose dominant interest 
in good work so absorbs it, that it passes off in the sliape of 
increased warmth in fighting some public nuisance. But a 
more exact way of speaking is to say that the man who has 
it is good or bad according to the direction which the set of 
his character gives to its manifestation. Eant in one place 
seems to say that benevolence is of no moral value if you 
have any natural liking for the persons towards whom you 
exercise it. Critics make merry over this, but it is true that 
benevolence only has a moral value so far as it belongs to 
the character of a man who has come to setdc his self- 
satisfaction in pursuits which wdll make him do good to 
others whether he likes them or no. So in regard to plea- 
sure. The wish for this or that pleasure, and the act 
determined by it, is not bad unless either (1) the pleasure is 
one -which would not be pleasant to a man who was seeking 
to satisfy himself with worthy objects, or (2) the wish for this 
pleasure belongs to a character which seeks satisfaction in 
oleasure, a character in which the quest of pleasure is the 
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pleasures wliiclijtlie particular person finds spooially pleasant) 
is tlie dominant interest. And tliouj:^li it would be a mis- 
take so to* separate pleasures from tlieir exciting' cansoa as 
to consider tliem all of a sort (nor did Kaait, I tliink, mean 
so to regard tliom), it is not a mistake to regard the living 
for pleasure (tlie cluiraoter of the pleasure-seeker) as a moral 
condition which is iJici saim; whatever the diffinamces of the 
pleasures sought by dilferent pleasure-seekers in r(}hition to 
their exciting causes may be : nor is it a mlstakfi to regard 
it as a form, though not the sole hn-m, of moral badness. 
The ground, too, for so regarding it is that the man so living 
(as will be explained) has for his dominant interest one 
which, though aftectt*d by reason like every other possible 
human interest, does not issue from reason as the motive 
power in maids development. Kant is only wrong in re- 
garding it (or seeming to regard it) (a) as a state in which 
certain men are living, whereas it is only a state to which 
they tend, an ideal ‘ rather than an a(;tnal condition; {h) n.8 
the only alternative to the sta,te in which the sole interest is 
in the moral law, 

122. What, hovvever, it may be asked, is tbo ground of 
distinction between desires for ^dcaisures, which we say are 
morally neither good nor bad, and tbo living for plea, sure as 
a mode of character and a inode which is bad? Is not the 
living for pleasure equivalent simply to the series of desires 
for this or that pleasure, so far as these are stronger than 
other desires ? Is not the pleasure-seeker the man who is 
always desiring some pleasure or other more strongly than 
he desires anything else, and who thus acts from such desire 
(the will being simply a strongest desire) ? With what 
meaning, then, can we ascribe moral goodness or badness to 
character, and deny it to desires which arc simply character 
in detail ? 

By character, as that to which moral predicates are 
ultimately relative, we mean the way in which a man seeks 
self-satisfaction. The will is always an effort after self- 
satisfaction (as explained above, a presentation of some state 
of oneself or of an object determined in thought by relation 
to oneself, as to be attained or realised in preference to any 
other), and character depends on the direction which this effort 
takes, on the nature of the state or objects in which this self- 
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saiiBliiciion is No doubt it ma^ sometimes be 

souf^ht im one sort of objt^ctj soiiietiiuos in another, but the 
effitrt always ttouls to (ix itsolfiii a oerttiin directiofi ; and only- 
Bo far as it does bo, is tlnn'o a character which we can call good 
or bad. Thun to children, because in them this tendency is 
not yet fixed or iiKW'Hainuble!, we are only able to ascribe a 
moral (iharacitm in Bonn' a.niie.ipatory way. It is not intended, 
then, to d(niy tha.t dtisirt'S as th<^y 'actually are found in a 
man admit of being morally good or bad. What is meant 
is, that they only admit of this in virtue of the relation in 
which they stand to character, defined as above. E.g. a 
passing devsire for revenge against a person who has insulted 
one, simply in itself, is neither good nor had. The man who 
experiences it is (or tends to be) good or bad according to 
the mode in whicdi the sot of his character (the nature of his 
dominant interests, of the objects in which he has come to 
seek self-sat isfactiou) leads him to deal with it ; whether to 
keep out of the otluu' man’s way and distract himself with 
occupations till the di^sire luis passtal jiway, or to seek occa- 
sion to gratify it. Oouversely with a dt.^sire to do a kindness 
to some one. Tiiis is not morally good in itself. It may be 
bad in relation to tlu'. clmractcr of a self-indulgent man, in 
the same mmo in whiidi desire for rcrengo may be good in 
relation to the character of a iiain whose dominant interest 
in good work so absorbs it, that it passes off in the shax >0 of 
increased warmth in iightiiig some public nuisance. But a 
more exact way of spiMiking is to say that the man who has 
it is good or bad according to the direction which the set of 
his character gives to its manifestation. Kant in one place 
seems to say that benevolence is of no moral value if you 
have any natural liking for the persons towards whom you 
exercise it. Critics make merry over this, but it is true that 
benevolence only has a moral value so far as it belongs to 
the character of a man who has come to seek his self- 
satisfaction in pursuits which will make him do good to 
others whether he likes them or no. So in I'egard to plea- 
sure. The wish for this or that pleasure, and the act 
determined by it, is not bad unless either (1) the pleasure is 
one which would not be pleasant to a man who was seeking 
to satisfy himself with worthy objects, or (2) the wish for this 
pleasure belongs to a character which seeks satisfaction in 
nhasure, a character in which the (juest of pleasure is the 
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dommaiit iiitere^at. Some people (as we liave seen) have 
come to fancy this the sole object of pursnity beciuise they 
necessarily'' seek self-satisfaction, and self-satishiction when 
attained is i)leasarit. But the sclf-satiHftwjtion which a man 
seeks, though i^yso far, to pleasant supposing it to be ever 
attaimal (pleasant with the pleasure whidi attends on every 
effort in the attuinimmt of its end), is not properly said to bo 
pleasure, unless pleasure forms the objt^ct with which in tho 
general teiionr of his life he seeks to satisfy himstjlf, Jn 
that case we speak of him as the ‘ mere voluptuary.’ 

123. While it is true, howevei*, that pleasure- seeking, 
i.e. the set of the character towards pleasure, in whatever 
way excited, as that in which the man seeks his self-satisfac- 
tion, is essentially immoral, it is not the only typo of im- 
morality. To consider it so is as much a raiskako as to 
consider the conscious interest in the realisation of the moral 
law the only type of moral goodness. Immorality is stdfish- 
ness, i.e. the direction of a man's dominant iubu’esi to an 
object private to hhnstilf, a good in which others cannot 
share. The character of tho pleasure- seekc-r is ncci.'ssiirily 
selfish in this sense, but so are other forms of character. 
That the pleasure-seeker necessarily lives for an object pri- 
vate to himself may seem inconsistent with the fact that we 
‘ share each other’s pleasure,’ but it is not so. When a man 
is said to share another’s pleasure, what is meant is that, 
having desired the same object with the other, ho is (Mpially 
pleased in its attainment ; or that, the phmsure of tho other 
having been his object, he is satisfied when that object is 
attained, when the other is pleased. Xn each ca,se tho 
pleasure is private to the person enjoying itj and so it 
always must be, even when it is incidental to the attainraeut 
of an object that is really common. It is only because we 
confuse the pursuit of a common object, i.e. of a good by 
which others than the pursuer will be the better, with the 
pursuit of the pleasure which will ensue when the object is 
attained, and thus regard those as pleasure-seekers who are 
not really so, that we come to imagine there can be pleasure- 
seekers who are not selfish, not living for an object purely 
private to themselves. But though pleasure- seeking is 
necessarily selfish and immoral, it is not the only form of 
immorality, considered as selfishness. A man may be living 
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be purely selfisli, inasimidi as Ms good (tlie-object in wliioli 
lie seeks self-satisfaction), tliougli not pleasure, is yet one 
in wliich others do not shai’e, for which they are not the 
better. On the other hand, a man may be living for objects 
in the effort after which he takes no positive thought for the 
good of others, without being therefore selfish. An artist 
or man of science, who ‘ lives for his work ’ without troubling 
himself with philanthropy, is yet not living for an object 
merely private to himself. His special interest may be 
shared by no one, but the work which results from it, the 
machine constructed, the picture painted, the minate step 
forward in knowledge, i.e. the man’s good as attained, is a 
good for which others are the better (whereas no one is the 
better for the fact that you or I are pleased now and again), 
124. It may seem that we have travelled a long way from 
the promised vindication of Kant. This was to involve the 
reduction of all virtuous motives to manifestations of an 
autonomous will, as a will of which the object is (a) the ful- 
filment of a universally binding and self-imposed law, and 
(&) man as an absolute end. We have spoken of the good 
will, in relation to which alone any desire or act is morally 
good, as the will set in the direction of attaining worthy 
objects, and objects for the attainment of which others than 
the person willing them will be the better : of the bad will 
(of which the pleasure-seeking will is a conspicuous but not 
tlie sole type) as the opposite of this. But we have not 
shown how we are to estimate the worthiness of objects, or 
how in being determined by them the will is autonomous. 
To do so we must make a new beginning. 

[The passage which follows is substantially embodied in 
the Prolegomena to Pthics (see e.g. §§ 118 ff., 174-177, 193, 
200-205). The following is an outline of the argument; — 

‘ Owing to the fact that man not only wants, but is 
conscious of himself as wanting, conscious of himself as 
other than his want, though related to it, at once deter- 
mining and determined by it, there may and in some 
measure always must supervene upon his desire for this or 
that object, a desire for a more perfect state of himself.’ 
The conception of more fully realised possibilities involved in 
such desire may be called a conception of ‘ a desirable as 
distinct from the desired.’ 'The capacity for desiring an 
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ol>jecfc because tkus conceived as (bisiniblo ... is tlie foun- 
dation of maids moral nature.’ ‘ Tim moral value of a 
character .* ♦ . depends on tlie di^gree to whicli such desire 
is liabitiiallf dominant.’ Now tlio Holf, the i'liller saiiistaciion 
of which is pres(3nl,ed as thus absolutely desirable, is from 
the first a soU' ‘existing in manifold ridations to nature and 
other persons,’ and ‘ these relations form the reubij of the 
self.’ Thus the conception of a self to be Ha,tisfied neces- 
sarily carries with it the conception of this object ‘as 
common to himself with others.’ Such a conception in its 
most pz’imitive form is the germ of what Kant calls a ‘Reich 
der Zweeke,’ a ‘ kingdom of ends.’ 

Thus the object presented to itself by reason as tbe 
absolutely desirable is from tbe first potentially wlmt Kant 
requires of the object of the good will, viz. {n) an object for 
all rational beings, (h) tbe source of a law binding on all 
rational beings as such. It is (a) bec,ans<g ‘so far as A and 
B are eadi interestc'd in an id<‘ul of his own pciled/um, llie 
obj(Jct of their interests is really tlumsa me,’ ami (//) because 
‘ the man who is conscious of his own btithn* bdug ’ as hi,s 
object, is ‘conscious of a ])rinciple of action wliicli from its 
nature, whether he acts from it or no, is nniversally a.nd 
imconditionally applicable to his life, and which at the same 
time conflicts with motives that cannot bo acted upon if it 
is to be acted upon.’ Such an object mHul not bo adetfuately 
conceived as the common good, but only ‘up to the lights’ 
of the individnal in question : on tlm otlnu* hand, it does 
need to be recognised by him as giving rise to a Jaw 
unconditionally binding on him. No particular object or 
law can be presented which completely satisfies these require-. 
inents, except the object which ‘consists in the disposition to 
seek perfection,’ and the law ‘ be perfect.’ 'But nevertheless 
‘ an object of merely relative value ma.y be pursued with a 
devotion which arises from a consoiousnesR, unable clearly 
to interpret itself, that thei’o is something which has absolute 
value, and a law of limited validity may be obeyed with 
loyalty due to an assurance of there being an universal law, 
which cannot state to itself with adequate universality what 
that law enjoins.’] 

125. So far our concern has been to show that the 
character, being desire determined by tbe 
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prevailing readiness to conform to a nuivcrsally binding law 
of conduct because recognised as sucli. The rule of conduct 
upon which the good man acts is not always, we find, 
(perhaps never) one which, in any form in whic|i he could 
state it, is fit to be universal law ; hut to him it bears an 
authority derived from an ideal of absolute good, of which 
the operation upon him transcends his powers of definite 
intuition and expression, and is therefore presented as having 
a claim upon his obedience not conditional upon his likes 
and dislikes, a claim in that sense unconditional and uni- 
versal. His goodness consists in his practical recognition 
of that claim. But it is a further point in the Kantian 
doctrine, that in order to be good a man must conform to a 
universally binding law, not merely as universal, but as self- 
imposed. Upon this two questions arise ; (a) In what sense 
is the moral law in its truest form really self-imposed? 
(b) Is it necessary to moral goodness that the rules of con- 
duct which a man recognises as unconditionally binding 
upon Mm should also be recognised as self-imposed ? 

Answer to (a). The presentation of a moral law, which 
is the same thing as its existence, arises, as we have seen, 
out of the conception of the absolutely desirable, and this 
again arises out of the consciousness in man of himself as 
having the possibility of becoming something which he is 
not actually, but which he must become in order to be 
satisfied with himself. In other words, the moral law is the 
product of the individualising principle in man, that which 
alone enables him to say, ‘ I am myself and not another,’ 
and to think of anything as his own. We properly enough 
represent this state of the case by saying that the moral law 
is self-imposed. This is quite compatible with saying that 
it is not of our own making in the sense that it is not the 
product of any desire or aversion, or of any number of desires 
or aversions, which any one of us or any number of us happen 
to have. It does not rest with yon or me, in the ordinary 
sense of the words, or with anything which we may or may 
not will or do, whether there shall he such a law or no, any 
more than it rests with ns whether we shall or shall not he 
rational beings, though it is through reason that each is a 
self in the only intelligible sense, i.e. as self-conscious. It 
is quite compatible also with saying that it is of divine 
origin. We rightly consider it so (rightly call it the divine 
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command or expression of the divine will) if we are rif>;’lit in 
liolding {a) that ibo Imman self-conscionaness is in iinndx>h 
identical With the divine — ^i.e. identical with it in respect of 
its form, OT,as seJf~conscious7ie,%% though not in respect of the 
limited matter winch this self-conscionsuoss takes into itself’s 
or of its devedopment in time ; and {h) that that perfection 
of persons in a perfect society, tliat ^ Ridch der Zweeke,* 
towards which we are perpetually straggling, but which, 
under the conditions of hnunm life, can never be fully 
attained, exists as eternally complete in God. To those who 
so think, if the conception of morality as obedience to divine 
law comes to seem scarcely appropriate (because God cannot 
properly he thought of as standing to us either in the rela- 
tion of a political superior or in the relation in which desire 
deteiinincd by the conception of an absolute good stands to 
other desires as a restraining ‘ imperative ’), it is only to 
have its phice taken by the conception of it as the fulfilment 
of a divine vocation, or as sid)misHion to a necessity, to 
which in one way or another all submit, in that way which 
makes the difference between tlie morally frc<5 and the 
morally ‘ bond,’ viz, a willing submission from the recognition 
of it as a divine order which leads those who so recognise 
and submit to it towards that union with God in which one’s 
own perfection is to be found. 

126. (h) But must the law of conduct be also recognised 
as self-imposed, in order to true goodness P To say so 
seems at first to contradict the 'conscience’ of the un- 
sophisticated man. To Mm it seems that in doing his duty 
he is emphatically not Ms own master 5 that it is imposed 
on him, as he would probably say, from without. In the 
perplexities of modern controversy he will often bo found 
to protest that if there is no external imponent of moral law, 
there is no such law. What he means to convey by this, 
however, is that it must be what Kant calls ' objective,’ not 
dependent on the individual’s likes and dislikes, not a 
product of any desme other than that determined by the 
conception of the absolutely desirable : hut he interprets to 
himself the ' objective ’ under the figure of the ' external,’ 
an interpretation of it which must clearly be understood 
in some very loose way, for strictly the term 'external’ 
expresses a relation in space, a relation which cannot obtain 
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Granting, however, that the conception of the moral law as 
* objective* in the sense explained, as dependent ^ot on any 
principle of action private to the individual himself (such as 
desire for this or that pleasure, or for any object which is an 
object to him in virtue of his special temper and tastes), but 
on the consciousness of an unconditional good common to 
all rational beings, satisfies all the requirements of con- 
science ; granting that the plain good man only demurs to the 
notion of the moral law being self-imposed, and insists on its 
being something ^ external * to him, because he does not quite 
xinderstand what is meant by ‘ self-imposed * and external * ; 
still it is another matter to say that it is necessary to the 
goodness of the good man that he should conceive himself 
as the author of the law which he obeys. On consideration 
we shall see that the self-imposedness of the moral law is 
really implied in the absoluteness or finality of the moral 
object. If a man is not thoroughly good whose act is 
' pflicht-massig ’ (‘conformable to duty*), but not done ‘ aus 
Pflicht* (‘from duty *), whose outwardly virtuous act is done 
either under force or from fear of punishment or hope of 
reward, then a man is not thoroughly good whose motive to 
right action is derived from anything else than his own con- 
sciousness of the absolute value of right action. Such a man 
will tell us that he does whatever good act he does because it 
is the will of God, or the will of his king or country, or the 
will of his parents, &c. or what his neighbours expect. But 
he is also conscious that he does not serve God or king, &c. 
aright, if he does it for any ulterior motive, for hope of 
reward, or fear of punishment. Why, then, does he do it? 
Because he conceives that he ought, cannot bear to think of 
himself as not doing it, sees something intrinsically desir- 
able (viz. his own perfection) in it. The ‘sic volo sic 
jubeo * is thus the ground of his action. The law which he 
obeys is really self-imposed, and he is conscious of it as 
such, though the consciousness requires a certain ‘ maieutic * 
before it can be brought to the birth in a shape in which he 
will acknowledge it, and the delivery is impeded by the 
difficulty of distinguishing himself, as the author of the law 
which he obeys, from those desires which are his own and 
which he imputes to himself, but which conflict with obedi- 
ence to the law. It is not necessary to his goodness that 
this ‘ maieutic * should have been fully performed, and that 
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lie sliould be prepared to regard liiniself as tlie arillior of tbe 
law wliiclv be obeys. Wliat is iie(^essary is tlait be sliould 
be independent of all inducements to obey it Ix^youd the con- 
scionsness tbe obedience itself as a tiling absolutely good, 
an end in itself, wbicb imjdies, wlietber be admits it or no, 
that it is self-imposed. 



0 . BirOSSiniLITY THAT HESIBB FOE PLEASURE 
SHOULD YIELD A 3I0EAL LA^7. 

[See Critique of Practical Reamn, first part,, I. 1, § 3, Remark II.] 


127. ‘ All men, according’ to a natural law, seek pleasure. 
The way to find the moral law or rule of conduct is to find 
how this end, necessarily sought, may best be attained.* 
To this Kant objects that if the uniform means of attaining 
the maximum of pleasure could be discovered, the resulting 
rule of conduct would have no ‘ objective necessity,* but only 
a necessity of the same kind as the necessity of desiring 
pleasure, i.e. a physical necessity, which from the moral 
point of view is an accident depending on subjective ^ suscepti- 
bility to pleasure. In order to understa,nd Kant’s view, we 
must distinguish man’s relation to the physical world, as a 
plucnomenon among other phamomeiia, from that relation to 
himself in respect of wlii(!h he is a moral agent. His sus- 
ceptibility to pleasure and pain is a physical relation. If 
the imagination of pleasure and pain were uniform deter- 
minants of the animal faculty of desire, this determination 
would be an ‘ objective law of naturef not a moral law at all. 
Looking at action, as part of nature, from without, this law 
would be ‘ necessary ’ for us with the ‘ necessity ’ which 
belongs to our conception of nature, which compels us to re- 
gard phenomena as a system. This necessity, indeed, is in 
one sense according to Kant of subjective origin. It results 
from the presence to all phenomena of that which is not 
itself a phsenornenon, viz. the ego; but the result is the 
‘ objective necessity of natural laws,’ laws w^hich, but for the 

* The tRrms ‘ohjactive’ and ‘sub- of the moral law, and which is thus the 
jectire’ shift their moaning according same for all rational agentvS, the ‘ sub- 
to the point of view. ‘Objeelive* ject’ to which it is opposed being tha 
means that which does not depend on individual as susceptible of pleasure, 
the ‘subject.’ and in each casso we have Taking the ‘subject’ as the rational 
to inquire what the ‘ subject ’ is from self, then the moral law would be ‘ sub- 
opposition to which its meaning is de- jective’ as being a law which this sub- 
rived. Hers ‘objective’ means that ject imposes on itself, 
which dcpen ls on reason, as the source 



ego, would not be, but are not laws r/tlie ego, do not apply 
to it. Moral laws, on the contrary, if there are such, are 
not laws of '“relations of pha3iioniena inicr sc — not laws merely 
resulting from the relation of the ego to phasnonioiia—but 
laws imposo& by the ego on itself, and regulating, not the 
interaction of phiDtiomena, but the relation of tluj ego to 
phaiiiomenn,, as a subject formally self-cous(dous and self- 
determined, but only grn, dually rralmny its seif-eon scionsiicss. 
That alone has nec<3ssityas inorul law, or for man, as a nu>ra.l 
subject, which arises out of the relation of resisou to itself as 
its own end, as striving to give reality to itself — to its own 
possibility — in tbe plimnomenal world. In contrast with this 
necessity the relation of imagined pleasure to animal desire 
is a mere accident. Its physical necessity lies outside his 
moral life. On the other hand, the relation of conceived 
pleasure to the rational impulse after self-satisfaction is an 
element in his moral life, for in selhslmoss it constitutes the 
matter, the transformation of which is the problem of the 
moral life. 

1 28. It may bo said, ‘ Wby sliouhl not physical neces- 
sity ’ sufficed What ‘ objective necessity ’ in a law of a.ction 
need we or can wo seek but necessity’? Is not 

tbe supposed “ necessity ’ of Kant’s moral laws (the nec(issity 
represented by the judgment, ‘ I ought,’ ‘ as a rational agent 
I must’) itself properly a ‘subjective’ necessity? i.e. a 
necessity merely arising from the subject’s habit of miud, 
the habit of conformity to laws representing the general 
convenience of society, to be accounted for as a tendency 
gradually defined by tbe mutual action and reaction of man 
and his environment, and transmitted ? ’ The answer is, 
that physical necessity is necessity in the sequence and 
simultaneity of sensible events. The connection between the 
conception of an end or the conception of a law and an action 
is not a sequence of this sort, and the law regulating it, from 
the nature of the case, is not a physical law. A rule of con- 
duct, derived from observation of the physical consequences 
of actions in the way of producing pleasure, is still not a 
physical law. A merely natural agent cannot present a rule 
of conduct to itself. The presentation of it, as a rule of 
what should be done in distinction from what is done, arises 
from the effort of reason, as a principle of self-realisation, 
conditioning and conditioned by an animal nature, to 



iDecome wliat, as so conditioning and conditioned, it is not ; 
the effort to find an end adequate to itself, which it can in 
truth only find by making it, by giving reality to its own. 
possibilities. The ‘ good,’ the ‘ desirable ’ (as ^istinct from, 
the desired), the ‘ should be,’ the ‘ moral law,’ are different 
ways of expressing the relation of the self-conscious subject 
to such an end. So long as reason, seeks it in what does not 
depend on itself, in wh t it finds but does not make, in 
pleasure, which is the sati fa 3tion of an animal susceptibility, 
just as possible without reason (Kant would say, much more 
possible), it is seeking it in what relatively to it is accidental, 
in what does not arise out of the principles through which 
alone there comes to be a should be ’ at all. To say, in 
short, that I ought to pursue an end, viz. pleasure, which 
(as those who say it ought to he pursued strongly insist) 
in virtue of ray animal nature I inevitably do pursue, is 
absurd. Just because the pursuit of pleasure is a physical 
necessity (though not therefore a necessity to ns who are not 
merely physical), it cannot be morally necessary — cannot be 
that which morally must be. 


P. CIITBF rOINTS OF mFFIOULTY IN KANTB 
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129. Thk points of difficulty in Kant are, (1.) Tiio op- 
position of tlio idea of the moral hivv, which alone dctennincs 
the good will,’ to ‘ Erfahrungsbegriffe,’ If not derived 
from experience, what is its origin, and what is its content? 
Is there any alternative between its being derived from ex- 
perience and its being innate ? And is not the condition of 
children and primitive races, nay, of such a people as the 
Greeks, in whose philosophy it is a received eoinmonphico 
to say that the idea of duty docs not appear, fatal to the 
supposition of innatencvss ; to say nothing of Kant’s own ad- 
mission, that observation snggtists Ihc doubt wlnd'h<U' }in act 
corresponding to his definition of a morally good act, a^s 
proceeding from the pure idea, of duty, was ever done? In 
like manner, is there any altmauitive between leaving the 
idea of duty a more empty ahstra,ction, an idea of nothing in 
particular to he done, and appealing to experience to tell ns 
what our duty is? Docs not Kant himself implicitly make 
such an appeal in adopting the rule that the maxim of an 
act must he one fit to be universal law, for how can anything 
blit experience settle this fitness ? ‘ 

(2) The doctrine that no result of any kind can con- 
tribute to, or detract from, the moral guodiiess of an act. 
Will not this (a) justify some of the most mischievous a.cts 
that are done, wliich yet the agent does ' conscientiously ’ ? 
and (&) leave us without any sure standard by which to 
judge of the actions of others, and liable to much self-deceit 
in regard to our own, since everyone can flatter himscdftliat 
his motive was good, however much mischief may Inive re- 
sulted from his action ? ^ 

(3) We may admit that not the actual result, but the 
intended result or motive, gives the moral character to an 

* [Seo aliovo, sections lOt-lOo.] 

® [See Pro!e.<jiomcna to EiMcs, book iv. ch, L] 



action. Does not Kant, however, make it the condition of a 
f^ood act that every possible motive to it should be absent ? 
It is not to be determined by any ‘ motive a ‘posteriori,^ but 
only by a ‘ principle unrmH,’ the “'posteriority^ |ind ‘priority’ 
being posteriority and priority to desire. An instance of a 
* motive a posteriori,^ which he himself gives, is natural 
benevolence, tlie desire to give pleasure to another. If a 
beneficent act is to be morally good, according to him, such 
desire must he absent. Tims it would seem (a), that wbat 
we are apt to think the best acts, acts of instinctive kind- 
ness, are set down as having no moral value j and (b), tliat 
the morally good act remains without a motive, i.e. practi- 
cally impossible. Atavoca avri) ovdsv Ktvst. A principle 
prior to all desire can be no principle of action at all.^ 

(4) What is meant by the ‘objective necessity’ of the 
moral law and morally good action? How can action be 
‘ objectively necessary ’ which scarcely anyone does ? Can 
‘ law ’ be properly applied to anything but the command of a 
political superior? If the application of the term can be ex- 
tended to any uniform order, as when we talk of ‘ natural 
law,’ how can it be applied to that of which yon can neither 
say that it is the command of a political superior, nor that 
it is a uniform order of phsenomena ? How, if we allow our- 
selves to talk of moral law, can it be ‘ objectively necessary,’ 
when scarce anyone conforms to it ? ^ 
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Note of the Editor. 

The following? lectures on logic were delivered in 1874-75 when Green 
was a tutor at Balliol College. They take the form, not of a systematic 
exposition of the subject, but of a commeiilavy and criticism on H. L. Mansel 
and J. S. Mill, the most representative of the writers on logic who were at 
that time studied in 0.xford, In some puint.s (especially in D and G) they 
will he found to supplement the preceding lectures on Kant, 
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TIIK FORMAL LOOKR.AN'S. 


1. As to tlie office of logic, tliere are two principal views 
among modern writers, (a) that of the ‘formal logicians,’ 
of whom Hamilton and Mansel are specimens, (6) that of 
all others, the view, viz. that logic is the science of the 
method of knowledge. Mill, Knno Fischer, Sigwart, XJeher- 
weg, under various expression, agree in this, though their 
views of lohnt the method of knowledge is vary accoi’ding to 
the difforen(‘-e in their notions of what the object of know- 
ledge is. This question, what the object of knowledge is (or, 
How is knowledge possible ? WJiat arc th(3 pr<isnppositionH 
as to our relation t<3 the objective world from which we must 
start in inquiring what the tmdhod is by which we come 
to scientific knowledge?), is the question of metiiphysic, 
according to those who believe in the possibility of meta- 
physic. Those who do not would generally say that the 
questions with which raetaphysic has professed to deal ct\,u 
only be dealt with by psychology, as the method of ascer- 
taining b)'’ experiment and observiiiion how men reach the 
stage of consciousness in which scientilie reasoning, or the 
establishment of truth upon evidence (of which logic analyses 
the method), becomes i^ossible. Any wa,y, whether we get 
our answer to the above questions by ‘ metaphysic ’ or ‘ psy- 
chology,’ or by both, the answer must at least affect logic, 
according to the above account of it. 

There are those (a) who identify logic and metaphysic; 
who hold that the question of logic. What is the method 
by which knowledge is attained? is inseparable from the 
question of metaphysic, Wliat are the necessary forms 
(the primary relations) of the objects of knowledge or tbe 
objective world ? There are those (b) who, admitting the 
possibility and necessity of metaphysic (as the science of the 
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categories), hold that from the inquiry, What are the con- 
ditions under which an object that is to be hnown must 
exist? can be separ-ated the inquiry into the* process by 
which we, as individuals of imperfect and growing intelli- 
gence, attain to knowledge, a process which, a whole, 
forms the subject-matter of psychology, and of which that 
part which we can consciously regulate (which it rests with 
us to perform correctly or incorrectly, and which can thus 
be corrected by us in virtue of the recognition of certain 
rules), is the subject-matter of logic as part of psychology. 
It may be held, e.g., that the question, How is it that the world 
exists as a quantity? (or. What is the origin of quantity?) 
is a metaphysical one, the inquiry into the general nature of 
quantitative reasoning a logical one : again, that the question, 
How is it that there is a system of nature? (What is the 
origin of the ‘ principle of the uniformity of nature ’ ?) is a 
metaphysical one, the analysis of the methods of induction 
(observation and experiment) founded on this principle, a 
logical one. According to this, though metaphysio and 
logic may he distingnished, metaphysical theory must con- 
dition logical. There are those finally (c) who discard 
metaphysic altogether, holding that ^nothing is required to 
render reasoning possible but the senses and association ’ ; 
that thus the presuppositions of knowledge, or conditions 
under which all know able objects must exist, are, in fact, 
habits or tendencies of our minds which, by a process of 
sensitive experience, extending over innumerable generations, 
but ascertainable by experiment and observation, have be- 
come uniform or ‘ necessary,’ and that the difference between 
this process and that which logic investigates lies in the 
fact that the latter admits of being correctly or incorrectly 
performed according as it does or does not conform to rules 
of which we are conscious. Such persons must adjust their 
doctrine of scientific method to this doctrine, as, e.g., Mill 
tries to do by making out that the principle of the uniformity 
of nature, which the inductive methods presuppose, is the 
result of an unconscious induction constantly going on, — if 
this means (as it should to a Humist) that the above principle 
= a habit of expectation formed without our being aware of it. 

2. From the above view in all its forms is to be dis- 
tinguished that of ‘formal logicians’ (in the Hamiltonian 
sense). With them logic is the science, not of the method 
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of Icnowledgo (which hnpiies relation to ohjecti^), Imt of those 
‘ forms of thought ’ in conforming- to which we think cor- 
recMy, hut in a way that contributes nothing to knowledge 
or truth. This view goes on the supposition that whilCj as 
all agree, knowledge has to do with real objects, there are 
processes of thought whicsh do not affect and are not affected 
by such objects. It is inconsistent, tluni, alike with the 
doctrine that objects a.re only objects as for thought (and 
that thus every correctly performed process on, the part of 
the thinking subject is a modification of the objective world, 
and every modification of the objective world is a further 
determination of the thinking subject), and with the doctrine 
that thoughts are merely a result (a symbolic summary) of 
sensible events. 

It derives its account of the formal processes of thought 
in the main from Aristotle, to whom, however, the opposition 
between correct and true thinking, between thought and 
knowledge, between laws according to which the subject 
thinks, and laws according to which objects lire known, is 
wholly alien. Aristotle conceived his logic to be an account 
of the process by which the world is known, and this process 
to be a reproduction of the order in which the world exists. 
The process by which w'e know, as distinct from that by 
which we come to know, is one from j)vcrsL Trporspa to (f)vaei, 
verrspa. The worst of it was that, as he had no clear concep.- 
tion of any way of getting to the ^va-si Trp&ra but that of 
successively subtracting fi’om properties connected by a 
genei’al name till a minimum of meaning was arrived at, so 
he had none of the jD^ogressivo specification of the general 
idea (which is the true process of knowledge, corresponding 
to evolution hi' nature^), hut' that of passing from the name 
of least meaning, and therefore applicable to most things, to 
names of more meaning applicable to fewer things. Thus 
the Aristotelian or syllogistic logic earns the reproach of 
consisting in a series of verbal propositions. It repi'esents 
neither a method of arriving at knowledge nor the system of 
ideas which constitutes the known w-orld (in which general 
laws are so specified by particular conditions as to account 
for events), but is merely of use for analysing what is in- 
volved ill conceded general propositions. Thus it is specially 
adapted for the purposes for which the Church, according to 

* [The words ‘ corresponding , . . nature ’ are queried in the MS.] 
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tlis Cafciiolic theory, needs a logic. Hence its nse by the 
Schoolmen. They did not want a method of arriving at 
truth, nor a theory of what knowledge consists in, for all 
truth was supposed to be conveyed, as the object of faith, 
not of knowledge, in revelation. What they did want was 
a method of evolving what was involved in conceded pi'o- 
positions of the faith. ISTominalism is the process by which 
scholastic logic destroys itself. It is the recognition of the 
fact that in its deductions from universals syllogistic logic 
was merely analysing the meaning of names. Hence the 
modern mind, in the effort to know the truth about nature 
itself, discards it. Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz move in as 
complete freedom from it as Bacon or Newton. Practically 
it has continued in vogue as a method of arguing or dispu- 
tation (ill distinction from a method of knowing or learning 
to know), specially of theological and forensic argument, 
for which it is well fitted, because, in common life, the object 
of argument is generally conviction of inconsistency (proof 
that an opponent ignores something involved in a proposition 
which he concedes), while the object of forensic and ordinary 
theological argument is of like sort, viz. to show that a 
general rule of law covers some particular case, or that a 
text in Scripture or a Father implies some particular doc- 
trine, which the author of the text x>i’obably never contem- 
plated, but which ma}’- be syllogistically deduced from it, 
because verbally covered by it. Applied to such purposes, 
— in other words, as a rule for securing consistency in the 
interpretation and application of general terms, — syllogistic 
logic has its value (a value as a practical, though not as a 
speculative, science). 

3. But meanwhile — chiefly upon the strength of the 
least true or valuable side of Kant’s doctrine — a theory 
of formal logic has been constructed, which is incompatible 
even with the secondary ofiice assigned to it above. Ac- 
cording to this view, it is a speculative science, which 
investigates the laws of ‘formaV thinking j and ^formal’ 
thinking means a process (a) of formal conception, hy which, 
given certain attributes, they are conceived to represent one 
or more objects without reference to anything other than 
those attributes j (h) of formal judgment, by which, given two 
concepts (attributes conceived as representing objects, as 
above), one attribute or set of attributes is thought as eitljer 
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contained in, or excluded by, tlie otber wifJioiit reference 
to anything’ beyond those several attributes or sots of attri- 
butes 5 («) of formal reasoning:, by which, given two judg- 
ments liaviyig one term in common, and. without reference to 
anything beside ttioso, judgments, a,u individual or a, class is 
thought as contained in, or excluded from, a certain siH; of 
attributes or class, because contained in, or exciluded from, 
one which tliat sot or clas.s contains or excludiisd Tlie 
process in each case is governed by the ‘principles of 
identity and contradiction.’ In virtue of these, given cer- 
tain attributes, we by ‘ pure thinking ’ (i.e. without reference 
to anything else), (1) conceive them, if contradictory, as not 
representing the same object, (2) conceive the object to 
which in any ease they are referred as ‘ thereby limited and 
separated from all other objects, as being itself and nothing 
else.’ *'* Again, given the concepts 2 ^ IZj ‘ 9. c<'aitain the 

attributes e, % I can by a law of thonglit alone d(itt*ruune 
that all y is if q contain an attribute contradictory of 
I can in like n\a,nncr determine that no q is yo’ ® The same 
applies to mediafe judgment or syllogism. 

4. It maybe asked, first, wlictUer this account riipi'osents 
any process of thinking whaf.ever, — whether the ostensible 
result of pure thinking is not oxa,ct]y the same as |ts begin- 
ning. Tlie strict formal logicians virtually admit that it 
represents no process in this sense. Thus in formal con- 
ception ‘ attributes are given ’ ; if so, an object or objects 
which they determine (i.e. distinguish from other objects) is 
also given, for otherwise they arii not attributes. Wbat is 
there then in the residt achieved by pure thinking, in the 
form of conception (which is described us reference to an 
object), which is not exiMcUly in the data V There are two 
ways in which it may be sought to meet this objection. 

(<x) ‘ Formal conception ’ may be taken to mean the mental 
act by which attributes are constituted, by which that which 
would otherwise be merely a feeling becomes a property of 
a feeling subject or of a felt tiling. But so to understand 
it, however correct in itself, is inconsistent with the whole 
doctrine of formal logic, according to which formal thinking 
takes its materials as given, and neither adds to nor alters 
them. Blit ‘formal conception,’ according to the suggested 

‘ See Mansel’s Edition of Aldrich, AHis Logivm IRmlimentit, Introdiicfion, pn. 

" I--::: a Th v. * Tl. W.ri " 
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interpretation of it, would be an act wbicli, if it could be 
fitly said to have a ‘ matter ’ (feeling) given it at all, at any 
rate absolutely transforms it. Again, whereas formal logic, 
turns on the separation of ‘ laws accoi’ding to which the 
subject thinks ’ from ‘ laws according to which the object 
is known,’ the first act of formal thinking, if the above 
suggestion is adopted, would be one which constitutes the 
objective world and is the common principle of all know- 
ledge. Not only, then, will it not be admissible as a part of 
formal thinking; the admission that there is such an act of 
thought at all is fatal to this doctrine of formal thinking, 
as showing that the antithesis between ‘ laws according to 
which the subject thinks ’ and ‘ laws accordipg to which the 
object is known ’ is untenable. 

(h) It may be said that, though ‘ attributes are given ’ to 
formal conception, and witb attributes necessarily objects, 
yet as given they are in a state in which contradictory 
attributes are liable to be referred to the same thing, and in 
which objects really identical, because thought under the 
same attributes, may yet be supposed different ; and formal 
conception gets rid of this confusion. This, however, is in- 
compatible with the strict ‘formal’ view. If certain given 
attributes are not explicitly recognised as contradictory to 
begin with, it is not by mere formal thinking that they are 
conceived as necessarily belonging to different objects, be- 
cause ill that case reference to something other than the 
attributes, as already conceived, is needed in order that an 
incompatibility between them, not yet recognised, may 
become so. It does not follow that there must he ‘new 
experience,’ but, if not new experience, there must be some 
further consideration of connection between different ele- 
ments of what we already know, which implies that some- 
thing other than the ‘ given attributes ’ is taken into account. 
So, too, when we come to formal judgment: the concep- 
tion of the attributes o and p as included in g must be 
explicit, or it is not mere formal thinking that elicits 
them' from q in the judgment ‘ all q is p,’ &c. ; and the con- 
ception of inclusion being thus explicit, there is absolutely 
nothing in the judgment that is not in the conception, and 
there is no process of thought from one to the other. The 
same holds, mutatis mutandis, of formal inference. 

6, The formal logicians do not dissruise this. To renre- 
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sent attributes wliicli forina.1 tliiiiking Cuds to be not 
referable to^tbo same t»bjeet, tliey take ^ a and not a/ white 
and not white, ’ * round and not round,’ i.o. att,ribnteB already 
cleared I'roin all possibility o£ confusion with ea(*.h other. 
As ‘^not ronnd,’ e.g.^jhas no deten-jiiinaiion or qualities of its 
own except its the contradictory of ‘round,’ tbertj citn be no 
real act of thoiififht involvtid in iliti iransillon from the pre- 
sentation ,of such, iittrihutes to the con<*.(;ption of tlunn as 
necessarily helonging to dilfereiit things. In like nuinnor 
the formal logician, in order to make sure that the thinking 
involved in immediate and mediate inference shitll be merely 
formal, seeks for sncli expression of Judgments as removes 
all appearance of there being any thought involved in the 
inference at all. ‘ Quantification of the predicate ’ is no 
doubt required by the principles of formal logic. But, when 
once judgments are expressed in quantified form, the 
formal iniowuice from them is reduced to nil. So long as the 
judgment stood, ''all men are mortal,’ iht?rc was some 
colour for saying that in ihe judgment, ‘ some mortals are 
men,’ there was a furtlier act of thought; but put it as ‘all 
men = some mortals,’ and the convei’Kion into ‘ some morlals 
sssall men ’ loses all a.ppearance of forming a furtlKU' act of 
ihoug’lit at all. 

C. This brings us to the second main question that may 
ho asked as to the value of formal logic. Granted that it 
does not represent any proem of thought (from something 
previously thought to soinething not thoxight in thinking 
the former), still it may he held that it rightly reprcs(!uts a 
comiilda act of thought ; that the tendency of thought is to 
reach the form whiclr formal logic represents, according to 
which an attribute is thought as contained in a group, and 
that again in a more complex collection, or, conversely, an 
individual in a class and that again in a larger class. Is 
this true? Is thought, in its complete form, a series of 
quanta, one including, or included in, or equal to, the other? 
This takes us back to the nature of logical conception and 
judgment. With the formal logician a concept is a notion 
of an attribute or bundle of attributes fixed by a sign, 
which in the act of conceiving I regard as representative of 
an individual ; or (as Hamilton seems generally to put it) a 
concept is a notion of a class, as possessing some common 
attribute or attributes, to which class in the act of conceiving 
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I refer tlie individual. In logical judgment, either an 
attribute (predicate) is thought of as contained in a group of 
attributes (subject), or a smaller class (subject) as contaiiiec) 
ill a larger (predicate), according as one or other of the 
above views of the concept predominates. Meanwhile 
with the constitution of the individual object and its attri- 
butes thought is supposed to have nothing to do. This is 
^ perceived ’ or ‘ presented in intuition,’ and from it (accord- 
ing to this theory), as thus from time to time presented, the 
mind has ‘ abstracted ’ attributes, and put them together as 
a concept fixed by a name (or, in Locke’s language, into 
a nominal essence), upon which, as things have been found 
to which the name was applicable, a class has been formed. 
The ordinary act of conception takes place when some per- 
ceived object (or ^ phsenomenon ’) is ^ found to agree with the 
abstract idea ’ (as Locke would say), " is referred to the class ’ 
(as Hamilton would say), is thought under the attributes 
included in the concept ’ (as Mansel would say) : ‘ this is a 
man,’ and so forth. Here, it would be said, there is a 
fresentative element and a. representative, the former indicated 
by the ‘ this,’ the latter by the predicate, which shows that 
the presented object, or intuition, is referred to a class, or 
brought under a concept, representative of an indefinite 
number of other like phamomena. The difference of this 
from the formal act of conception would be that in the latter 
ease, though an object of intuition (or individual object) is 
thought under the attributes, — in other words, though these 
are taken to represent such object, — it is a possible object of 
intuition, not an actual. (E.g. having a concept contain- 
ing the attributes of rouiidness, whiteness, softness, I 
conceive a round, soft, white something-, — thus, in Mansel ’s 
language, individualising my coneex^t,’ — though I do not 
perceive anything.) 

7. ‘Intuition,’ according to Mansel {Prolegomena Locjica, 
p. 9, note), — ‘every act of consciousness of which the imme- 
diate object is an individual, thing, state, or act of mind,, 
presented under the condition of distinct existence in space 
or time.’ It includes ‘all the products of the xjerceptive 
(external or internal) and imaginative faculties ’ (ib.). ‘In 
every act of consciousness the ultimate object is an indi- 
vidual. But in intuition this object is jyi'esented to the mind 
directly, and docs not imply the e\isteucc, past or present. 
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of anytliing but ilself and tlio uiiiul to wbirdi it i« prosejitcd. 
In tlion^liij^on tim otlior liand, tlic iudivi<liial is rt'.prmmied 
by means of a concept, wliicli contains eeri^aiu 
applicable to other individuals of the sanie kind. This 
implies that" there have Ixuni presentml t(.> tin? mind prior 
objects of intuition, orison uatini:^ the coina.’spt or p;('neral 
notion t<» which siihsc<pient objects are ref<*rr(‘d. Hence 
arises another iinj»orta,r.t distinction. All intuiiiou is 
direct and presentalivc’ ; all thought is indir(Md, a.nd rt'pre- 
scntative ’ (il>, p. 11). ‘'Sensation^ (apparently) is iu)t yet 
‘intuition H it is to intuition as inoro fcvlhnj to fr.U fJUiKj, 
a feeling* not attended to, not distingiiislicd by ‘ tliis/ ‘ here/ 
or ‘ iiow.^ ‘ 

We must distinguish (1) sensation without conscions- 
ness. There may be an attectioii of the afferent followed 
by one of the clVeront nerves (in the case of reflex 
action), accompanied by no (MinseionsiH'ss. ‘Sensation’ is 
scarcely a, proper name for sne-h an aiicciion ; (an'iiuinly not 
‘feeling,’ which we alwa,ys lake to imply constdonsness. 
(2) Feeling, iiot individnalised an an objeci., of which tlu^ 
expression is a cry of some sort, (d) Fresentaiion of an 
individual ohjcci.'*^ (2), forming no pu.rt of onr iiilclligcnt 
experience, can only be described by negatives. It (airrics 
with it no distinction of subject atid object j its only dis- 
tinction is as pleasant or painful. How do we know 
anything about itP Partly by observing actions of onr own 
which imply that pleasure or pain is felt, when at the same 
lime, from occupation of thought, there is no cons<iiousn{'ss 
of pleasure or pain, as an ohjeefc, no reference of it to fi thing. 
Partly by observing animals, in which we find the signs of 
feeling, common to them and ns, but nob the sign of (d), vix. 
1 an gnage. They cry, but do not afterwards convert tl n dr cries 
into signs of things, from which we infer that they do not, 
in the proper sense, perceive things. 


’ [Of. ib. p. 12, nntP.] 

“ It may be questioued -wliother to 
animals is to be aKcribed only (1), as, 
I believe, was the Cartesian viow, or 
(2) ns well. Are. they nneonseimifc or 
couseious automata? The. eiy of cer- 
tain animals, I should suppose, showed, 
them to have (2). Must not (3) ho 
ascribed to them as well? Does not a 
dog, when it turns to scratch a floa-hile, 
til A „„in iiikI ir Tint the loealititti 


pain already' intuition’? WasTi. TTall, 
when, as ho Kupiiosod, he was nneon- 
scions during jiveHching of pain caused 
hy calenhis in tlm ^ Itidnoy, really 
without (2) ? I)id o.xeifement of 
thought c-hango (2) into(l)? Or was 
it that feeling remained, but that he 
did not ailnid io if, did not I’cfor it to 
himself or a thing? Probably tlio 
foruoer. 
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What Hamilton calls ‘^sensation proper’ is a form of (3). 
He distingnishes ‘ sensitive perception or percexition simply ’ 
into two kinds (a), ‘sensation proper, conversant about 
a subject-object,’ and (6) ‘perception proper, conversant 
about an object-object.’ It is ‘that act of consciousness 
whereby we apprehend in our body (a) certain special affec- 
tions, whereof as an animated organism it is contingently 
susceptible (sensation proper), and (&) those general relations 
of extension, under which as a material organism it neces- 
sarily exists.’ * He quite admits (§ 22) that ‘ sensation proper,’ 
thus understood, is mainly ‘an act of intelligence.’ The 
distinction corresponds to that of ‘ outer ’ and ‘ inner ’ sense, 
according to Kant’s doctrine that ‘outer’ sense is distin- 
guished from ‘inner’ as that of which space is the form 
from that of which not space, but- only time, is the form. It 
also corresponds to the distinction between secondary and 
primary qualities. 

The objections to tbis usage of terms are, (u) that w^e 
want the term ‘ sensation ’ for (1) and (2) above ; (&) that 
‘ sensation ’ naturally carries with it an opposition to ‘ intelli- 
gence,’ whereas according to Hamilton’s usage it is purely 
an act of intelligence, only qualified as exercised on occasion 
of an ‘affection of an animated organism ’ j (c) that it 
conveys the notion that sensitive perception (‘perception 
of sensible qualities’) is consciously to the subject of it 
apprehension of an affection of his animated organism. 
This of course is not the case : we perceive colour long 
before we are aware that it is an ‘ affection of our animated 
organism.’ 

8. Is, then, the notion of thought given above the true one, 
viz. that it is the function (a) of abstracting attributes found 
in individual things presented to it, and then {V) of taking- 
such attributes, fixed by a nam:e, as representative of the 
individual things, which, as thus represented, form classes? 
If it is, then the developed content of thought may be fitly 
regarded either as a series of groups of attributes, of wliich 
the more complex contain the less, and expressed by names 
ranging from more full to less full meaning, or, conversely, 
as a series of classes of which the wider, expressed by names 
of less full meaning, contain the narrower, to which names 
of fuller meaning correspond. If this is the true view of 

Appendiees to notd D, 
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fclie content of tlionglit, tlie doctrine of formal logic is 
justitied. 

In (rt), sts stated above, tlioro are tlii'co fiillaciea. Ouo 
lies in the nutitlu'sis between pi’esentation and represeiitait 
tion, intnitioii or perception and comH'ptioii, as if with ilio 
forai ilionght bad, notliing to do. Another, in, the notion 
that individual things u.re ‘f<,mnd* to iia.vo atirihutes, i.o. 
that attributes are there and observed apart from Ihtii action 
of thought. A third, in tlie notion that nuu'e abstruetiou 
of attributes really constitutes any intelleetiial process what- 
ever. 

The so-eallod immediate intuition ’ only has any con- 
tent just so far as it is not merely presentative. Just as, 
when, in view of Locke’s doctrine, tliat tliat only is real ex- 
istence ’ which can be known in ‘actual present sensation,’ 
we ask how mncli of any supposed real object is rediicihle to 
‘ actual present sensation,’ we find that the objecd. dis- 
appears, so is it when we ask Jiow much of an object of 
intuition remains after abstraction of all tluit bfdongs to it 
as represent Mitive. ‘ This book ’ is an obji'ct of intuition, but 
all qualities in virtue of which I n.ajogiiiso the ohj(H,*,t as a 
book depend on its ndations to objects not now prosecuted in 
intuition a,t all, of whi<di relations, tlnunfon*, the knowh.'dgo 
is representative, nob presentative. In the abscuico of tlieso 
nothing remains as merely pi’escnted hut the ‘hero’ and 
‘ there,’ ‘ now ’ and ‘ then,’ ‘ this ’ or ‘ that’ 5 and can even the 
‘ this ’ and ‘ tlia.t ’ bo said to bo merely presented y Does not 
" this ’ always indicate a I'clation of something to, and dis- 
tinction of it from, a subject conscious of itself a,s not begin- 
ning or ceasing with the presentation of ‘this,’ through the 
medium of which again the pi'esent something is related to, 
and distinguished from, other ‘ somethings ’ P But neither 
the identity of the ego, nor the past somethings to whicdi, 
through common relation to the ego, the present is related, 
can properly be said to be presented. Identity = unity in 
multiplicity. Identity of the ego = its unity in manifold 
experiences : to it the antithesis of presented and represented 
has no application. If it is to be applied at all, we can only 
say that the identity of the self is both presented and 
represented. It is present now, but pi'esent as that which 
was equally present in my past represented experience. It 
may be said, indeed, that the other things, by relation to 
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■wbicli tlie ‘this’ is determined, are in turn ‘presented as 
individual under the condition of distinct existence in space 
or time,’ in otlier words, that ‘ this here ’ is contrasted with 
‘that there,’ and ‘that,’ ‘that,’ and ‘that.’ But admitting 
that the srspov to any given object is thus a series of 
separately presented individuals, the relation between the 
given ‘ this ’ and them is not ‘ presented as individual under 
the condition of distinct existence in space or time.’ It is 
not in any ‘ hei'e ’ or ‘ now ’ at all, and it is this relation 
which makes the given ‘ this ’ what it is. It thus appears 
that the distinction between intuition and conception, as 
severally presentative and representative, breaks down. 
Mansel (p. 18) admits that one sort of intuition, viz. ima- 
gination, is both presentative and representative. But the 
possibility of the distinction implies that both the per- 
ceived object and the imagined object are determined by 
relations which are not ‘presented.’ Merely as an ‘act of 
consciousness of which the immediate object is an individual, 
&c.’ imagination does not differ from perception, except 
indefinitely (as Hume said) in degree of liveliness. The 
difference is that in the one case the modification of con- 
sciousness, in virtue of certain relations, is referred to a 
permanent cause which it is supposed would operate equally 
upon others, in the other case it is referred to an ‘ inward’ 
cause, to a certain state of my organs which others, under 
like outward conditions, would not share, while at the same 
time its similarity to previous perceptions (in the sense 
defined) is I’ecogiiised. But neither the relation to an 
‘ outward ’ cause in the one case, nor to an ‘ inward ’ in the 
other, is matter of intuition according to Mansel’s definition 
of intuition. 

9. Conception is distinguished from Intuition as the 
representation of an object under attributes from the 
presentation of an individual object under the condition of 
distinct existence in space or time. But the object ‘ repre- 
sented under attributes,’ according to Mansel, is an individual 
object. There remain, then, according to Mansel, only two 
points in which the conceived object can differ from the 
intuited. The conceived object, though individual, may not 
be ‘ distinct in space or time,’ or the intuited object may be 
presented without attributes. Mansel, however, distinctly 
says that in conception attributes must be referred to an 
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object of intuition (it being posKibb*, according to liim, to 
have intnition withont conception, but not con(‘ti!pti<ni witli- 
ont intuition). It r(Huaius that the intuiied object dilferH 
from the conceived in the absence of sit, tributes, while yet 
all tlie while the coutetit of the conception is snppoat'd to lx? 
attributes found in, u.nd abstrac.ttal from, objtxjl.s <.>f in, tuition. 
Tims W(' arti again brought to the sa.nie coiudnsion i.liat a.n 
mimnmvnl ohJ(H;t of intuition (an object of ini, nil ion not 
determined by thought) would Lx* a nonentity, and tiuit tlui 
representation of the process by wbicli knowledge is formed 
ns one which begins with such more intuit itm and goes oji 
to conceptions by abstraction of attiabutes, is self-contra- 
dictory ; it represents abstraction to take place wben as yet 
there is nothing to he abstracted. 

10. In trath attributes mean relations; conception = the 
ilionglit of objects under relations, and under ixdations every 
object must be thought in order to be aii individual object 
at all. Th(^ ‘ tliisness ’ <and ‘ thatness,’ ‘here ’ and ^ now,’ of 
the objec.t of ijii.nition are already rtdiitions of which the 
intuiting subject is conscious, {uid <d' which, as of all otlu‘r 
relations, he is only conscious lxHta,ust5 ho IhmJcii ; htxxiUwSt*, 
as a suhjeci cxpially present to and distimi; from smua^ssive 
feelings, he holds them together as one. We must observe 
that to bo in time a,nd to be conscious of time are dilferoiit 
and mutually exclusive things. It may be asked, How can 
this be ? When I think of time, is not the ihotiglit an act 
of conscjoiisness — an (went — which takes place in tinu*‘f Nt> 
doubt an act of consciousness is an event in the individual’s 
history which is in time, which Ix'gins a.ud ends, succeeds 
anotlmr, and is over before yet another begins ; but it would 
not be a tlionght of tim(3 but for its det(‘rmination by a. 
subject which holds xmst and present tog(3ther, which is no 
more now than it was then or will be ho-morrow, and this is 
not in time. The thought of time, like all thought, is 
eternal, but associates itself in man with occurrences in the 
way of feeling which, in virtue ot that association, are not 
merely events in time, but are thought of as such. Of two 
successive feelings, one over befure the next begins, neither 
can be, consciousness of time as a relation between the two. 
Every animal has experiences in time, and animals that see 
have experiences in space in the sense that there are pictures 
on the retina of their eyes of which to m the parts are ex- 
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ternal to each other. But it is quite another thing to be 
conscious of relations of space and time. This they are not 
unless, in virtue of other than a feeling conseiofisness, they 
can hold together (a) successive feelings so as to be conscious 
of them as related in the way of succession, and (6) successive 
acts of vision in which a surface is traversed so as to regard 
them as coexisting find mutually limiting parts of a whole. 
It may very well be (if they do not think, it is so), that for 
no animal does space or time exist, though really and/or us 
their experiences are in space and time. 

11. Thought, then, as consciousness of determination by 
relations, is necessarj'- to constitute the object of intuition, 
and if one is to use the antithesis of presentation and repre- 
sentation at all, one must say that thought is representative, 
because neither its object nor the relations by which its 
object is determined are present as feelings. They are 
things which, not being in succession at all, cannot properly 
be said to be either past or present. Here is this table now 
before me. The sensation it excites in me is in time ; 1 
turn ray head and it is gone, 

Like a buLblo on a river, 

A moment hero, then lost for ever. 

But the relations which make this appearance what it is 
really and in my understanding do not come and go, nor 
does the object, distinct from all others, ‘itself and not 
another,’ ‘ individual,’ which they together constitute. This 
individual object is a thing of the understanding, other than 
the feeling excited in me when I see or touch the table, so 
that I judge it to exist when I am not there to feel it, and, 
when again I have a sight or touch like the first, pronounce 
it to be the same table, whereas a feeling as such can no 
more be the same with another than one moment of time 
the same with the preceding. When I say ‘ this is the sam,e 
feeling that I had before,’ I am thinJcing the feeling ; the 
feeling is ‘objectified,’ become a thing of the understanding. 
It is not that there are two tables (as Plato dreamt), a ‘real ’ 
table which I see and feel, an ‘ ideal ’ table which I think. 
This individual table which I see and feel (to which I refer 
ray sensations) is constituted by relations to the system of 
the universe and to my neiwous organism which, like all 
relations, only exist for a thinking consciousness j relations 
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.■wWcli would not exist for me any more tlian tiino exists for 
a j(5ily fish which expands and ooiiteicts itself in sxKicessivc! 
times, unless I thoiKjhl ; which do noli exist for me in Ihoir 
fulm'M because I think inadecpiaiely ; and Aviiich, like 
tliongiit, aro not in time as Icudings arc. ifiato’s mistake 
lay in the, eoni-usion of fixdin^ and felt thing, and the eon- 
sequent notion that, becn-nse liMiliiigs were, in, pm,'j>eliua.l finx, 
therefore sensible things ■* wenv in opposition to ideal things 
which were eternal. In truth the sonsiblo tliint/, wlieilu'r by 
this we mean the sum of the cunditioiis of the givmi stuisa- 
tions or the object to which I refer the sensations, = the 
ideal thing or thing constituted by thought, and is eternal. 

But,’ it will he said, ‘ the table decays.’ True, but decays 
aceordiiig to eternal laws. That which it was once in certain 
relations it is for ever in those relations. The wlude of 
nature does not change, but only the distribution of its parts, 
and that relation to the whole of luiture whi(}h makes this 
table wbat it now is deiorniiu(,>is also ils decay, a decay in 
which there is no loss, hut only transference!. 

12. After all, however, the conviction will rcnniiii that 
thei’O is a, dittbrenco hetween intuition and conception; 
hetween ^ ideas which force themselves upon me wlntlum I 
will or no,’ and those which I call n}) at pleasure ; boiwcHm 
this table as I see it, and iny thonglit of it under its easontiul 
qualities. These several differences aro not to be treated as 
equivalent to each other. There is no donht a dilfbreuce {a) 
between intuition and conception, but, acctjrding to the upshot 
of Kant’s doctrine,^ it is a difference between tliought under 
certain conditions (conditions which arise out of its relation 
to or operation upon sense), and thought exempt from those 
conditions. There is a difference again [h] between inui.gina- 
tioii and pcreeirtion, as between that which is in a certain 


* Thore are not two objects, a con- 
ceived and an intuited ; eoneeption. as 
conseioiisiiesH of roiatinns, is necessary 
to that simplest indiviilnalisation of 
fcclin|j; witlnmt whieli there is no ‘ this’ 
or ‘ that.’ But (according to Kant) 
every hnnwn oh.ject involves acts both 
of intuition and conception ; of cotioi-p-- 
ttan, in so far as it is a dtstormination 
of an object through relations to a 
potential xxniverse of objects (a dolcr- 
niination witliont 'whicli there would 
he no object) ; of mhiiiion, in so far aa 

the irifittfiv. which thrnindi Knch dcinv- 


mination hooomes an object, is a datum 
of sense. Out of tliiri reluAiuu of tho 
hnown object to tho dutmn of sense 
arises its separateness in space and 
time, ■which may thus ho said to belong 
to it as intuitotf, while it is neutralised 
so far as tho object is coiiceived (or, in 
other words, is properly an object), f.)r, 
in i’o.‘<peet of its determination by other 
objects, though ‘ intuited ’ as beitig 
separata front them in time and sptaee, 
it is not really so : all that l)olong.s to 
it, or makes it what it is, comes from 
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sense arbitrary and that -wliicli I cannot help ; and again (c) 
between the real thing and my conception of it, as this at any 
time happens to stand; but (a), (Z^), and (c) aifb not to be 
confused with each other. If anyone’s conception of an 
object differs from its reality, so ninst his intuition of it, 
for, as we have seen, all the content of an intuition lies in 
conceived relations. A conception being the thought of an 
object under relations, in intuition the object so thought is 
regarded under special conditions of distinctness in space or 
time. This is the common distinction of all intnition, 
whether pure ’ or ‘ empirical,’ whether perception or imagi- 
nation. The question is, whether this is the condition of all 
thought, whether I can think an object otherwise than in 
space and time. We have tried to show the mistake of 
supposing that there can be intuition without conception : 
can there be conception without intuition? Kant held that 
there could be, but that such mere conception or thought 
did not amount to hiowUdcje, Hence, according to him, 
though you could thinJc such objects as a cosmos (the totality 
of conditions), freedom {ccmsa sui), God (the self-conscious 
subject of the physical and moral worlds), and though you 
might he sure that there were such objects (which he held 
to be the case at least with regard to freedom), yon could 
not know them, because from the nature of the case they 
were not|)resentable as intuitions, i.e. as distinct in space or 
time. Kant was quite aware that all relations are conceived, 
not intuited (or, more properly, are conceptions). The 
‘ categories,’ with him, as those universal relations without 
which there would be no objective world, are ‘ pure concej)- 
tions ’ to which no object of intuition corresponds, hut they 
differ from " pure ideas,’ as being relations, or conceptions of 
relations, which may and do obtain between objects of in- 
tnition; whereas the ‘ideas’ of freedom, totality of con- 
ditions, &c. are ideas of that which, from the very nature of 
objects of intuition, can have no application to them. 

13. ManseP holds (what is quite different from Kant’s 
view) that there can be no conception without intuition; 
that, attributes being represented by verbal signs, we may 
and do reason by means of these signs, without at each step 
referring the attribute signified to an object of intuition* 
but that in so doing we reason without distinctly conceiving 
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wha,t we are reasoiniig abont, a.nd that if at any siag'e in tlie 
process, for feax of being inisletl by niere words, we ask our- 
selves 'wliat'it is that wo mean, we can only answer by an act 
of conception wbicb involves rufei’oneei of attrn)utes to an 
object of intuition, sneli I’cderene.e being necessary to (amcop- 
tion as such, not merely to Iriw. cone(^p^aou. In lliis dotdaano 
iliei’ii s(!{*nis to be a {lonfusion b(I;w(am (u.) tbo loganl neces- 
sity of referring all altribnUiS to a subjiad; iiulividualisful by 
its attributes, of iliinking all ndatioiis as r(ilatioiis betwc'oii 
things determisied by tliom, and (h) the necessity, if judgments 
are to represent facds, that they shonld relate to (objects of 
possible perception, should be veriliable by sensible experience. 
The individualised subject in the former case, the subject 
which all conception implies, is not intuited, not necessarily 
presented as separate in space or time. But though it is not 
necessary to CAtn.c.epiion that its sul>j{M''t shonld he intuited, it 
may he necessary, if conception is to i-epreseiit real knowledge, 
that it shoidd irlttk, to ('.xpcriijiuaii in the way of s('ns<', to 
ohjotiis that (ia;n la^ ]>erc.oived ; and tins p(‘rc.(uvi*d objtfc.t, as 
arising ont of daia. of smiso, though not itself such a. datum, 
is intuited, i.o. presimted as distiueli in si)ac,e a,nd time, iliongh 
at the same time in virtm^ of the eoneeption (deteriniiiation 
by relation) the distinctness is denied, su)>pr(iSSod, muitralised. 
It does not follow, however, iHuainse a Judgment about nature, 
in order to bo true, must thus relaiu to sensible exi>erienee, 
that its subject need he intuited or an object of possible per- 
ception. 

14. It seems to me that the need of intuitionalising 
conceptions depends entii’cly on the nature of the obj(jct to 
which any given conception purports to relate. If it is an 
object of the physical world — this world consisting of phm- 
nomeua distinct in space and time — I mush he always able, 
if my conception is more than a name, to refer the conceived 
relations either to an object distingnished from all others as 
occupying a certain space, or to an event distinguished from 
all other events as occurring at a certain time. If T. talk of 
some kind of reciprocal action between, bodies, and my talk 
is to mean anything, I must conceive such action as between 
bodies which I present to the mind’s eye in distinct spaces ; 
and further, if my language is to represent not only a con- 
ception but a true conception, I must be able to compass a 
perception of such bodies so acting. (Of this more below.’] 
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In like maimer, if I talk of a particular relation of ante- 
cedence and sequence, to secure meaning 1 must present to 
myself events in time between wliich the relatioti holds, and 
to secure truth of conception I must be able to perceive 
them. On the other hand, when the conceived relations do 
not purport to be relations between separate things in the 
physical world, e.g. the relation between man and man, 
between subject and object, between motives and will, be- 
tween man and God, or God and the world, there is a 
tendency to intuitionalise the conception arising from the 
fact (a) that it is hard (some say impossible) to think with- 
out expressing thought in language, and (6) that our 
language is primarily appropriate to the physical world 
(indeed to our first impressions of the physical world), and 
that only by a constantly shifting process of metaphor is it 
made to do other duty. This tendency (which is the ultimate 
source of dogma) leads us into paradoxes and contradictions, 
out of which we are apt to find an escape in mysticism. 
The true way of escape is to recognise the tendency itself as 
altogether misleading. Is not the true notion of faith,’ 
that it is the apprehension of objects which we comeive but 
cannot present in intidtion^ an apprehension of which the 
proper expression is not language but moral action ? Such 
‘ faith ’ is almost the opposite of what is apt to be reckoned 
so, viz. a facility in presenting intuitions which purport to 
be of that which does not really admit of being so presented 
at all. In moral action, too, not in perception, lies the 
verification of such conception. ^ That which for man is 
true, man can verify ’ ; but ail verification does not lie in 
the possibility of perception. The existence of the moral 
law and determination by the conception of it cannot be 
verified in this way. There is no perceivable object which, 
as perceivable, demonstrates the existence of the moral law 
because it is impossible otherwise to be accounted for. To 
perception in the strict sense (the same sense in which we 
verify physical theories by it) there may be no difference 
between an act determined by physical causes, an act de- 
termined by expectation of pleasure, and an act determined 
by the conception of a moral law. You cannot, as in 
verifying a theory of physical causation, say, here is an 
action on one side, and here on the other is such a motive, 
the only one present in all cases where the act is done. 
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tlicreforo this motive nwst bo llie csinso. You cannot thus 
verify, bociiuse the action as ^ Ifiiiulhni'j;’ ’ action on its 
inner side 7 is not p(3rccivab]e at all. But every nuiu can 
verify the existence of the moral law by acting ae, cording to 
his conception of it ; nay, he even v<irili(is it (shows it to he 
real) by asking wludher there is such a hiw, tmd why he 
should conform to it; for its ‘real existtniceNmly purports 
to he an oxisteuce for his coiiscionsuess, and that it so mxists 
ho shows by a,sking such questions about it. And this 
verification of the moral law and of man’s caps, city for b(jing 
determined by the conception of it (even though the deter- 
mination by it be not such as to outweigh determination by 
sensuous desire) is also verification of a reason which is at 
once author and subject of such law, and which is thus other 
than natural. 

15. So much for the distinction between intuition and 
conception. Now for that between percuiption a-nd imagina- 
tion. There is undoubtedly a (lljfarcmia botweon this room 
as I look round and the same as I might rt'prosent it to 
myself elsewhere an hour hence. Is the one cons(dousness 
real, the otht‘r innual? Is the one the work of Hhings 
without us,’ the other the ‘ work of our own mind ’ ? If my 
perception of this room wore merely a sensation or siujcessiou 
of sensations, then its difforonce from imaginatitm of the 
room, in which there need be no element of sensation at all, 
would be obvious. But there is no poreeptiou without an 
intellectual interpretation of sensation. In the supposed 
ease, it means that on occasion of a certain sense of colour, 
a complex object, determined by certain relations, which has 
gradually formed itself in my thoughts, recurs to my con~ 
sciousness. In what does this differ from imagination of the 
room':* (a) The occasion of the recurrence of the thought 
object to consciousness is different. Imagination is often 
quite as involuntary as perception, but the nervous irritation 
which occasions it is of a different sort. (&) The relations by 
which the object is determined in the two cases, though in 
some respects alike, ai'e in others different. The perceived 
object stands in a certain relation to my body and to other 
things outside my body, in which the imagined object does 
not. These differences between perceived and imagined 
objects, however, are not differences either (a) between the 
work of things without us ’ and ‘ the work of mind,’ or (h) 
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between ‘ real ’ and unreal.’ Not {a), because on tlie one 
band to the act of imagination as much as to the act of 
perception there is necessary some affection of *the animal 
organism, and on the other an intellectual synthesis is 
as necessary to constitute the relations which render the 
perceived object what it is as it is to constitute the imagined 
object what it is. Not (&), because each object has its own 
reality, there being no unreality in the imagined object till 
it is confused with the perceived, till those relations to my 
body and other things outside my body which characterise 
the perceived are wrongly ascribed to the imagined.^ When 
we ask, Was such and such an appearance real or imaginary 
(in absence of any suspicion of fraud) ? the question is not 
properly whether the appearance has any reality at all (if 
it is ‘ bare vision,’ still it has its own reality), but whether 
the relations of the appearing object (which constitute the 
reality) are such as the subject of the appearance takes them 
to be. 

16. Next as to the difference between the real thing and 
my conception of it as this at any time stands. Our crude 
notion of the antithesis between what is real and what is 
thought gives way before the consideration that all reality 
lies in relations, and that only for a thinking consciousness 
do relations exist. It is apt to be supposed that reality in 
some special sense belongs [a) to feeling, as that which the 
individual cannot help having, (6) to what is material. But 
the supposition {a) in fact means that the feeling is real in 
virtue of its reUdion to an outward cause, and for a merely 
feeling consciousness there would be no such relation, 
feelings being successive, there could be no identification of 
one with another (in the judgment ^ this that I now feel is 
the same object that I felt before ’), no reference of feeling 
to an outward cause which does not pass along with it. We 
must always bear in mind that when certain writers speak 
of the ^ unreality of mere feeling,’ they mean feeling as it 
would be for a merely feeling consciousness. Every feeling 
has abundant reality as determined by its actual conditions 
and effects ; but what is meant is that for a subject which 
merely felt there would not be this determination (this 
determination would not be presented as an object). 

17. As to the supposition (b), ask yourself what you mean 

* Of. General Introdtictim to Hume, §§ 188, 189; vol. i. pp. 1*53, ff. 
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by ‘ matter,’ and yon find tliat, wliatever tlie {iiiswer (e.^. 
matter is tlio extended, matter is solid, maitm- is i.ke un- 
known ca.usb of Bonsatiojis), it is a sta-ituiKnit of sotnc rela- 
tions or otlier. Tims, if it bo time th*.it wliatever is real is 
so in virtue of its bemf>’ material, this still iniplicjs that 
reality is constitnted by rt'.latioiiH, tboujj^li all but a partieaila.r 
sort of relations are arbitrarily oxidtided. In tins do('trino 
of evolution ‘matter’ is no longer nuin'iy ddiued by e( 0 ,'taiu 
speeilio qualities (extension or solidity) that belong i,o it as 
muMar. It becomes what vkr} (in one of its senses) was to 
Aristotle, the germ or possibility {Bvmfiis) of a, 11 things. 
But, according to this view, for the determination of 
matter by certain limited relations is substituted its 
determination by relation to all that is developed out of it. 
Suppose all ilie life of the universe, including our spiritual 
life, to have betm developed out of a primii/ive matter ; 
the actudlUy of this nxust have lain in what has been and is 
being develop(id out of it. In othov wor<ls, m fiir as it wa.s 
milly anything at all, it had really a spiritual life. Tlu'.re 
is no altormitive between sa.ying that it wa,s really all this 
aaid saying that it was really nothing. That which is the 
bare possibility of all things can only be in and for itself 
nothing. You cannot say anything of what it is, but only 
of what it is to be. But ^ ex nihilo nihil lit.’ If your ijrimi- 
tive matter were rouMy wliat it is, merely in and for itsdf, 
void of qualities, nothing, the evolution of the universe from 
it would bo unaccountable. We haye theredbre to suppose 
that it does not exist merely in and tor itself, but for a 
thinking subject for which it is not nothing but all things, 
determined % relation to all that is to be consequent on it 
or come out of it. Thus, though the doctriiio of evolutix)n 
is fatal to the old natural theology, so far as this regai’dod 
God as a great architect who made the world as a man 
makes a machiius it logically xiecessitntes the existence of 
an eternal thinking subject, in relation to which alone the 
primitive matter is the possibility of what it becomes, and 
each lower phase of life the antecedent condition of a higher. 
Any notion to the contrary arises from the transference to 
matter, in the only proper sense in which the evolutionist 
can regard it (viz. as that which hy itself is nothing, though 
the possibility of all things), of the qualities which belong 
fn ih in tiie sense in. which the mechanical philosopher 
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speaks of it, as that which is extended, or resists pressure, 
or conveys force. Transferring these properties to the 
primitive matter, people are able to evade the alternative of 
regarding it either as absolutely nothing, ex quo . nihil fieri 
potest,’ or as being ah’eady to an eternal mind what it shall 
become. But if we allow this transference, and so, finding a 
reality for the primitive matter in these qualities, dispense 
with that determination of it by what it shall be, which 
implies its presence to an eternal mind, we are bound to 
show how these properties of matter account for what is 
otherwise unaccountable, life, animal and spiritual, &c. 
which, it must be supposed, not having existed up to a 
certain time, then began to exist in virtue of the properties 
of matter as mere modes of the motion of particles. Accord- 
ing to the trxie view, which regards ‘ primitive matter ’ as 
indeed nothing by itself, but for an eternal mind determined 
by all that is to follow it, this difficulty does not arise j for 
according to it, as the ‘ primitive matter ’ is already more 
than what it is in and by itself, so every successive aotuali- 
eation of it is reallj/ what as yet m time it is not. In time 
there was motion before there was organic life, and one sort 
of organic life before another, but really (for the eteimal 
mind for which alone it was anything) the motion was more 
than it was in and by itself, was determined by its riAov, 
had its essence in that which was to follow it. 

18. That '' all reality lies in relations ’ will more readily 
be admitted than that ‘ only for a thinking consciousness do 
relations exist.’ ‘ Granting,’ it may be said (what indeed 
is quite clear), ‘ that if we did not think as well as feel, if 
there were no tliinking subject to hold our feelings together, 
we could not he conscious of relations, it is quite another 
matter to say ihat there would he no relations.’ But at any 
rate one should think that the burden of proof lies with 
those who hold that relations exist otherwise than as we 
know them to exist. For us it is quite certain that only 
through the equal presence to successive feelings of a subject 
other than they, which holds them together, and thus held 
together regards them as its object, are there related things 
or relations at ail. It is not that first there are relations and 
then they are conceived. Every relation is constituted by an 
act of conception. 

This is not to be understood as meaning that there is 
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^iiotliiTTg but the soul and its feelings,’ or that realities are 
feelings, even feelings as determined by thought. It is 
through feeling }is determined by thought that for us there 
coiu.es to he reality, but the reality is not to ho idcmi.iiied 
with the proc('SS hy which we, as thinking aaiimadH, arrive 
at it. Even simple facts of feeling (o.g. the hiet that a 
certain sweet smell aecompanios tlm sight of a rose) are nut 
feelings as felt; more clearly, the conditions of such facts 
are not feelings, even as determined by thoxig-hfc. A ^ feeling 
determined hy thought ’ would probably mean a feeling 
which but for thought I should not have, e.g. emotion at 
the spectacle of a tragedy. Objective facts are not of 
this sort, not feelings determined hy thought, though but 
for the determination of feeling by thought they would not 
exist for our consciousness. ‘Is not this to give up the 
doctrine that the reality of the world, as well as our know- 
ledge, is rendered possible by thought?’ No; it still 
remains true that ‘ reality and objectivity ’ have no moa.ning 
save a, a expressing a relation which without thought could 
not bo. The world before there wa<s siiiitient life, wa,s not 
what it is to us as sentient; the world of conditions of 
feeling is not to intelligence (even our intelligiuice) what 
it is to us as feeling ; hut as a worlds as real, a.s ohjncMve,* 
such a worl<l wm or is only what it is to intelligeiico, to a 
thinking subject, and could not he apart from such a subject. 

1 9.* What true meaning is there in saying that ‘ sensations 
are in flux ’ ? Does not psychology teach that ea,ch sensa- 
tion is ‘registered,’ remains in elfect a,s a modifioation, 
however slight, of the ‘ psychoi-ilasm,’ which qualifies every 
succeeding sensation? The answer is, that sensation con- 
tributes nothing to the ‘ cosmos of our experience,’ is not a 
possible subject of relations, except so far as attended to. 
As attended to, it is a passing event, related to and deter- 
mined hy, forming one series of change with, fonxier and after 
events, and this in virtue of presence to and distinction 
from a thmking subject. The permanence of {a) the effect 
of tlie sensation is not a permanence of what the sensation 
Nas to me, as (&} an event in the way of feeling. What 
memory retains or recalls is (6), not (a), {a) may he 

permanent, and there may yet be no memory. Unless 
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sensations were in flux in sense (6), we could not be conscious 
of tbem as clianges, any more than we could be so unless 
tiiere were something beside them not in flux, qualifica- 
tion of a sequent sensation x by a previous one y is not a 
consciousness of them as events or of a? as a change from 
y- Hence permanence in the psychical effect of sensation 
does not in the least facilitate the reduction of intelligence 
to sensation. If sensation, as it is for consciousness, or as 
a hvvajjbis of knowledge, were permanent, it could not be 
such a hvva[jbLs. It must pass, yet be retained as having 
passed, in order to become a factor in any of the most 
elementary relations which are conditions of knowledge. 

20. The objections which suggest themselves to the 
doctrine that relations are constituted by thought do not 
apply to the doctrine itself (which, once understood, is 
irrefutable), but to its supposed implications, (a) What, 
according to it, becomes of ‘ external matter,’ which all the 
L'xact sciences suppose? The answer is, that it is unaffected 
by the doctrine, exceiff ‘externality’ has to be under- 
stood as of matter to matter, not of matter to thought, 

' matter ’ and ‘ externality ’ alike meaning certain relations 
which thought constitutes, (h) Is there then nothing other 
than thought? (c) Is the universe the creation of my own 
mind? How can that be when I only began to think 
twenty-five years ago ? We answer to (&) ; undoubtedly there 
is something other than thought. Feeling is so; the whole 
system of nature, on which feeling depends, is so; its 
otherness from thought makes it what it is, but this is the 
same as saying that relation to thought makes it what it is, 
that but for thought it would not be. Conversely, other- 
ness ’ from nature makes thought what it is. The very idea 
of thought implies a srspov, for thought= self-consciousness, 
or consciousness of the distinction between subject and 
object, and thought cannot be conscious of itself except in 
iistincti<y from an object. The mistake lies in a confusion 
oetween the relation of object to subject, and that supposed 
oxternality of matter to mind, which is really a transfer of 
:he true externality of space to space to the relation between 
subject and object.^ Subject and object, thought and its 


* It is important not to confuse organism. It is a common delusion 

;he relation of subject and object -with that one sort of phsenomena are ‘sub. 
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BTspov, are correlative or complementary factors in the whole 
of self-coiiscioiistiess, or (which is the same) togofchor con- 
stit,ute tlio ''reality of the world. Ea,ch is what it is only in 
fdation to the other, but there is this difference, that whereas 
it is trno to say that only for the subject or for thony^lit 
is the object, or the srspov^ what it is, it is not trno to say 
that only for the olgeot or for the hspov is tlnn snljeot or 
thought what it is (just because the ‘/or’ im^dies relation to 
conscionsnoss, and the irspov is that in the whole formed by 
self-eonscionsness which is not c(-nistnoiis). 

21. (c) The point of this objection lies in the sense of 
exclusion attached to ^ my own,’ and in the supposition that 
•'my mind’ began to exist when I (my animal organism) 
was born, or perhaps not till somewhat later.' What is 
meant on the other side is that the world, with the whole 
process of development in time (including the development 
out of lower forms of that animal organism which is the 
Bvvaf/,L9 of thought), exists eternally for an chsma,! mind, 
or as a factor in an titernal self-c.oiisciousnoss ; that this 
et(irnal mind uses the animal organism in man as its vtdiicle 
so as to constitute a being self-conscious, yet HinihKl by 
conditions of the organism in nsspcct of tlio irspov (object- 
matter) which its self-couscionsncss can compreheud; that 
thus the human mind, qua, mind, has not a beginning in 
time at all, docs not exist in time at all. That which exists 
in time is the organism fitted to be a vehicle for self- 
conscious thought, and of this the beginning is not properly 
to be fixed at birth or at * conception in the womb ’ ; it has 
had a history of which we seels; the beginning in vain, Bnt 
this history itself, — the connected series of events, determined 
by the constant system of nature, which forms it, — as it 
exists only in relation to an eternal and self-conscious mind, 
so is knowable by us only because this mind constitutes the 
‘^me’ in each of us; only because it so uses the animal 
organism of man as to form a being formally self-conscious, 
and thus capable of knowledge, able to conceive a, world of 
which each element is determined by relation to the whole, 
though but slowly advancing to the articulation of this 
conception. 
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22. But it may be said, “^Is not all this a mere guess, 
due to man’s inability to view the world save through the 
coloured glasses of his own subjectivity?’ On any other 
supposition the world which we know, the world which cfin. 
be shown to be determined by relations which thought 
constitutes, must (a) be one which begins and ends with the 
birth and death of the individual man ; and (6), if we still 
cannot help supposing that there is a real world, a world of 
‘things in themselves,’ out of relation to what we know, its 
existence will Just suffice to render what we know unreal, 
but in every other respect will be for us nothing at all. We 
vainly try to evade (a) by saying that, though the intelligence 
of each individual, through which there is a present world 
for him, begins with his birth and ends with his death, yet 
from this he rightly infers the existence of a past world. 
The thing inferred is not, any more than the conditions of 
understanding which determine the inference, outside the 
thinking consciousness. That very relation in the way of 
time which ‘ past ’ expresses, like all such relations, arises 
from the pi'esence of the ego to feelings, and cannot other- 
wise be accounted for. If ‘ my own mind ’ began with birth 
and ended with death, the world of which alone I know 
anything — the inferred past no less than the present — must 
do so likewise. 

23. As regards the supposition (h) of a world of ‘things 
in themselves,’ it may be said, ‘ Why may there not be such 
a world? How do I know that the categories of my 
knowledge are forms of the real world? Why may there 
not be a world undreamt of to which they do not apply ? ’ 
A negative to such a suggestion cannot be proved. What 
has to be done is (a) to prevent misapprehension by pointing 
out that the categories (cause and effect, &c.) only purport 
to be laws or forms of an objective world as existing for a 
mind, not to be conditions of mind itself. An objective 
wmrld, it is held, can only exist in virtue of these supreims 
determining relations, and they again only exist for a mind 
or thought, but to thought itself they do not apply. You 
cannot say properly that thought is a cause or effect, a 
substance or an attribute. If, then, you like to speak of 
thought as a ‘ spiritual world,’ and say that the categories 
which regulate the knowledge of nature (in virtue of which 
everv conseauence has a uniform antecedent! do not annlv 
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to tlxe * spiritual world/ well and good ; but yon mnat not 
then go on to mix up this spiritual world with the natural, 
and talk of Hlie supernatural projecting iistdf into the 
natural.’ The ‘ supernatural ’ with most people is a hybrid, 
neither natural nor spiritual, (h) It nxust bo pointed out 
that the supposition of there being another world not deter- 
mined, as that which we know is, by thought, is itstdf the work 
of self-consciousness, still distinguishing an object from itself, 
but trying to detach from the object all that determ imition 
which really belongs to it in virtue of its relation to the self. 

24. If it be true, then, that without relations there is 
no I'eality, and that only for a thinking consciousness do 
relations exist, what becomes of the difference between ‘ real 
things ’ and our conceptions of them ? ‘ Everybody ’ (it will 

be said) ‘ knows that my conception of a flower, however 
correct, is not the real flower.’ Quite so ; but why notP (a) 
The conception is my own making, hut I defy you to malce 
a flower.’ {h) ‘I can see, snudl, and touch the flowcu', but 
not my conception of it,’ (c) ‘ The flower is an individual 
thing 5 my conception of it is not, but only a repj’esentatit)n 
of such through its attributes.’ 

Take (&) first. I'lie sight, &c. of tlie flower means that 
certain sensations have been referred to an identical thing, 
a thing thought of as one throughout successive sensations, 
which thus becomes the subject of sensible properties ; and 
that on the reeui'rence of any such sensation, it is inter- 
preted as a sign of this thing, so that the mere sensation is 
immediately superseded by the judgment, ‘ I smell a flower.’ 
Now all this is the work of the understanding, apart from 
which there might be this or that smell, sight, &c. but not 
the flower which I see, &c. because there would he no unity of 
successive sensations in an identical thing. The real flower, 
then, means certain relations of sensations, which are not 
themselves sensations, relations which only exist as con- 
ceived, in virtue of an intellectual synthesis. The difference 
of it from my conception of it is, that in the latter certain 
relations are detached (a) from sensations which in reality 
they determine, and {&) from a multitude of other relations 
with which they are really connected. The extent of the 
latter detachment depends on the more or less scientific 
character of the conception. Thus our thought of natural 
rptt.lihv ia a.lwfl.va in thp, rfia.r of renlitv itself for two reasons. 
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(1) Sensation is always in A feeling occurs, is deter- 

mined by conceived relations, and as tlie result of that de- 
termination is, for consciousness, a real thing : the next 
moment it has gone, and it seems that for thought the 
relations alone remain. This implies that sensation is a 
necessary complement of natural reality. Then,’ it may bo 
said, ‘ there is no natural reality before actual sentience.’ 
The relation to sensation yet to come is involved in the 
reality of nature as nature was before there were as yet 
sensations. In like manner the relation to sensations of 
yesterday is involved in the reality of today. That sensa- 
tions are past makes no difference in reality, as this is for 
that consciousness for which alone there is reality at all. 
The conceived fact, the reality, that such a sensation occurs 
under such conditions, is unaffected by the circumstance 
that the sensation is not now occurring. (2) Being ourselves 
beings of slowly emerging intelligence, we can never com- 
prehend the relations of the natural world in their fulness, 
and if at this moment we could know all that is, tomorrow 
it would have changed — changed according to intelligible 
laws, but still changed. 

25.^ The conception of the flower may be opposed (a) to 
actual events in the way of sensation (a certain sight or 
smell, &c. as at any time occurring), as determined by rela- 
tions ; {b) to possibilities of those events. From (h) a true 
and adequate conception does not differ at all. As to (a), 
the mere event of sense is not reality, nor for a subject that 
merely felt the sensation would there be such a thing as 
realit 3 % For a subject perfectly intelligent the difference 
between (a) and (6) would not exist. Reality would be the 
fact that a sensation shall occur or has occurred, just as 
much as that it is now occurring, because such a subject 
would not be a subject of the sensation. But we not only 
have the consciousness for which there exist the relations 
which constitute natural reality (intelligent consciousness) ; 
we have also the sensitive consciousness which is a factor in 
those relations. We must experience the sensation before 
we know the fact that it occurs under certain conditions, 
and constant repetition of sensation is necessary in order to 

® [Of. section 19, above.] 

® [This section seems to be s restatement in a fuller form of the latter half 
6f the nracedinfi' section.! 
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tlio eoniplefcion. of our knowledge of tlio conditions under 
which it occurs. But supposing that knowledge once 
attained, tlu3 full reality would exist for us, as known I'aot, 
without repetiiion of sensation* It seems as if readity wore 
perpetually vanishing, but on consideration, we I'hul that 
what has vanished was not the reality. ‘T.h<3 form remains, 
the function never dies.’ Sensation vanishes, but not the 
i'act that it has oeenrrod under certain eouditions and leaves 
certain effects, aaid this is its reality, but a reality only 
possible for a synthetic intelligence. 

26. As to (a),^ a conception is not ‘^my own making’ in 
the same sense in which an artificial flower is. It is the 
result of past experience, and though, as just shown, but for 
the activity of thought in this experience it would not he an 
experience of things at all, still this activity is not one 
which it rests with tins or that man to exorcises or not, as it 
seems to rest with me wlndher I shall now walk out of tliis 
room or not. No doubt I <jan arbitrarily combine objo<its in 
conception which cannot bo combined in reality (I can con- 
ceive centanrs, &c.) : such conct.'ptions, howtwei', are not in 
question. What is in question is the relation between the 
conception of a real thing and the real thing itself. The 
former is not my own making, but, being made, can he 
retained, as the sensation cannot. The I'cality of objects 
which wa know, or are in process of coming to know, is sense 
determined by thought relations. As explained, sensation 
is that which we cannot retain, and of which we cannot 
by thinking command the recurrence, while the thought 
rokitions are in a sense our own. What the thinking subject 
has contributed to reality, it retains from realitj’ : in this 
sense the concsiiUon of the flower is my own making, while 
the sensation which must supervene upon this conception in 
order to constitute a real flower is an event which I canmjt 
command, and which, having occurred, becomes part of a 
past which I cannot reproduce. Adopting the distinction 
between conception and sensation, as one between what I 
can make and what I cannot, we must say that, though what 
I can make does not amount to the real flower, no more does 
what I cannot make. Only if continuance or reproduction 
of feeling were necessary to the reality of the represented 
object, would the opposition lie between the real object as 
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that which. I cannot make and the thought of it as that 
which I can. 

27, The same considerations help us to deal with (c). 
What is meant hj the individuality of the real thing ? Does 
it mean (1) singleness, distinctness in time, of the sensitive 
act in which it is presented ? Or (2) its identity, that in 
virtue of which it is itself and not another? Or (3) the 
complex or combined result of the relations which determine 
it or make it what it is ? Or (4) that special result of such 
relations which consists in organic life? As to (1), we have 
admitted that the sensitive act is other than any such rela- 
tion as thought constitutes, and that it is necessary to the 
reality of the natural thing. It is an event in time, and, as 
such, the absolute srepov to self-contained thought. But 
then we must remember that, as soon as we speak of a 
moment of time, or of an event as occurring in such a 
moment, we have intellectually determined it by a relation 
only possible for a subject that holds successive moments 
and events together in one. Thus in the first sense of 
individuality (distinctness of a sensation in time), we may 
hold that it is necessary to reality, and that it implies the 
presence to thought of something other than thought, but 
which yet derives its determination from thought ; and of 
this abstraction is made in conception. In sense (2), indi- 
viduality is a pure datum of thought. A feeling indeed 
may have identity, but only as converted into a felt thing, 
as retained by thought from and after the act of sense, and 
then contrasted with other objects so retained. con- 

ceived object, as conceived, has identity; no supervention 
of sensation upon the conception is necessary to constitute 
the identity of such an object, or makes any difference to it ; 
a)id only a conceived object can have it, because without 
conception there would not be the synthesis of difierences 
(of one thing from all other things) which constitutes it. If 
this is true of individuality in sense (2), it is, if possible, 
more obviously true of it in sense (8), which indeed is merely 
the actualisation of (2). The individuality which = hare 
identity, the distinction of a thing always the same with 
itself from all other things, is particularised, or made a 
definite sort of identity, in virtue of the specific character of 
its distinction from other things which is at the same time 
its relation to them. As only through the presence of the 
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tliinking sulrieet to, and tlic action of it npon, a sensation 
does tliis Ixicoiiic a. separate tliiujJ!', ao only tliHJUgh the same 
presence and action docs qualilication by relation gather 
npon tlHj thing. It is not in disj)utti that every sensation 
rea,lly has a delhiite individnality or character, more deli uite, 
Ixicause dep(uuling on more comidex conditions, than any of 
ns knows. What is nia.intain(?<l is that merely a^s a sensa- 
tion, or apart from relation to a thinking subject, it would 
not be so. Thus, though a feeling as it oc(ji:ira to tlie Ihiuk- 
ing man is individual, it is so not in virtue of what it merely 
is as a feeling, hub in virtue of what it suggests. In other 
words, the iudivi(].aality belongs to the thimj of thonyht, to 
the conceived object, which does not become any more 
individual because a seiisatiou occurs, which I rofei' to it. 
The conceived object which I call ‘ the pea.r-tree in my 
garden ^ is no less individual as thought of than wlieii I see 
it. The act of s(udug it no doubt is hidividnal in time, which 
the thing of thought is not, but to iudividua,lity in senses 
(2) and (d) the occurronce of seiJsal.ion inalces no difrerenee. 

28. J.t is a mista,ke, then, to oppose the real thing* to the 
conception of it as individual to what is ixot individual but 
* abstract universal.’ The conceived object, the iliing indi- 
vidualised by relations which does not come ami go with sensa- 
tion, is the only thing. There is no real thing otluir than it. 

It is not that there is a cnriceived thing wh ich is iinreal, and 
a different ptsreeived thing which is r(jaL Qwi thing there is 
no difference between the conceived and the |)«rceivcd tiling ; 
and in perception it is thought, or an act of conception, in 
virtue of which alone there is a thing perceived. But in per- 
ception there is, over and above the relations which deter- 
mine the thing as conceived, a relation to the sensitive 
organism, of the perceiving (which is also the conceiving) 
subject. The possibility of such, a relation is the test of 
natural reality j i.e. the only real objects and relations in 
nature are such as are eitbor more nearly or more remotely 
rehited to sense. A conceived past condition of the earth, 
such as the geologist describes, is real because it is the only 
possible explanation of some part of our present sensitive ex- 
perience. But the possibility of such explanation presupposes 
the identity of nature, — that nature is one through all time, 
so that all phffinomena are changed appearances of what 
i.Amamsi t.TiP Hrt.rne. Thus in erranbimr that perception is 
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the sole verification of conception, we must (a) restrict this to 
conception about nature ; (&) note that perception itself is not 
mere sensafion or feeling hut relation of something to sense 
only possible for a conceiving mind; (c) that a conceived 
relation verified by perception is seldom itself a relation to 
sense given in perception; and (d) that the possibility of 
verification depends on the pure conception of the unity of 
nafure, on the conception of what can never be perceived. 

It is not that first there is conception, that then sen- 
sation supervenes, and reality results. Natural reality 
involves relation to sense, and the occurrence of sensation 
e® parte nostra is the test whether our conception of reality, 
which as a conception of reality implies the belief that a 
certain sensation will occur under conditions, corresponds 
to reality or no. It is not that any particular reality first 
comes into being on the occurrence of my sensation.* 

The real thing, then, is individual because universal s 
i.e. its individuality lies in its relation to all other things, 
which is a one in all, the common element in all, a universal ; 
it liesin this relation, this mere difference from all other things, 
as particularised. Thus we may not say either that the real 
thing is individual, not universal (for its individuality is 
a universal particularised), or that its individuality dis- 
tinguishes it from such a work of thought as conception (for 
its individuality is the work of thought) . If, however, we hold 
that the thing as real differs from the thing as merely con- 
ceived in virtue of actual or possible relation to sense (which 
may be true of naturaP reality), then, since such relation 
implies occurrence in time, we may truly say that individu- 
ality in time is an incident of realisation ; that, every ^tiling * 
being a conceived thing, the possibility of presentation in a 
distinct time is necessary to its being also a real thing. 

29. Neither the thing as we at any time conceive it, nor 


* Can relation to sense, as a fact or 
reality, exist for a conscionsnass not 
i-ensitivo ? H not, liow do facts of nature 
exist for God ? 

^ ‘ Natural ’ reality only ; to the mmal 
object tliu distinction between the real 
and the merely conceived does not apply. 
That which must supervene upon the 
mere conception of it in order to its 
becoming real, is determination of the 
will. In other words, a moral concep- 
tion is one to which we give reality in 


(inward) act, not one which v/Qfmdrml 
through occurrence of sensations. The 
conception of an absolute good, of a 
‘categorical’ law, of freedom (moral 
autonomy), is equally real, so long as it 
determines the will, though no object 
can be found corresponding to it, as 
from the nature of the case there cannot 
be, for what is found given in sensitive 
experience can only be an event con- 
ditioned by another event. 
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tlie tiling as we feel it, is the thing in the fulnem of its 
reiilifcj. I have a cone(\])<.ion of a flower, and upon the oc-. 
curreneo of 'ii sensation, which I interpret by means of this 
coneeption, I judge ‘there is a real flower’; bnt the llowm* 
is riiaMij much more thantho rcdiitions which I hiul previously 
conceived p/vw tlio present relation to sensei. Bui; tliis ‘ more ’ 
still lies in relations which ciiiH only exist for ti (sonceiving 
mind, and which my niind is in x>‘cocess of approprisiliug. 
The great mistake lies in regarding a conception as a fixed 
quantity, a ‘bnndle of attributes.’ In truth a eoiiception, 
as the thought of an object tmdor relatiom, is from its very 
nature in constant expansion. Hence the impossibility of 
really defining a conceived object, unless the relations which 
detei'inine it (like those of space) from their priinariness ad- 
mit of being isolated. The ordinary definition of an object 
is available only for rhetorical pnrpeses, as expressing what 
fur the tinm certain disputants, or those to whom a man is 
spoulcing, agree to understand by a name. 

gO.^ Would a perfi3ctly a,doquatG conception of the condi- 
tions of a phijunomenou (an ev(mt in the way of sensation) 
diflbr from the reality of snchplimnomenon? (1) The conct'ption 
of conditions is equivalent to the conditions as conceived, since 
the conditions are only jiossible as constituted by a synthetic 
irit(}Iligoncc, find our conception, so far as adequate, is fi. 
repeiilion of the act of such intelligence. If an ‘ a.dequate 
conception, &c.’ then, is to differ from the reality, it must 
be because something besides the conditions of an event in 
the way of sense is necessary to complete its reality, vii^. 
actual sensation. Is this so? Is not the notion that an 
event in the way of sensation is something over and above 
its conditions, a mistfike of ours oaising from the fact that 
we feel before we know whfit the reality of the feeling is, and 
hence continue to fancy that the feeling really is something 
apart from its conditions ? For the Imowincj consciousness, 
even ill ns — that consciousness for which alone there is reality 
at all — the fact that a certain sensation is experienced under 
certain conditions, once learnt, is independent of actual ex- 
perience of the sensation. !For it the conditions are the i-eality 
of the sensation. Eepetition of sensation is only needed from 
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tte infirmity of our minds, in order to fuller knowledge of 
the conditions. To say, then, that the fully conceived con- 
ditions of a phsenomenon still fall short of its re?blity, — that 
sensation must supervene upon them in order to constitute 
reality, — is a mistake. For the only sort of consciousness 
for which there is reality the conceived conditions are the 
reality. ‘ The conditions, however, are, or include, relation to 
feeling.’ True ; hut relations to feeling are not feelings, 
and the consciousness for which the full reality of such 
relations exists must be analogous to the consciousness in 
virtue of which we know, not to that in virtue of which we 
feel. 

(2). As regard our conceptions, they are confessedly 
always inadequate. Does perception give us reality in a 
sense in which conception cannot ? There is no perception 
without conception, but in order to perception sensation must 
supervene upon conception. Is such supervention necessary 
in order that the conceived (as conceived hy us) may become, 
or represent, the real? Subtract from the perceived all that 
which is conceived, as distinct from feeling, and nothing 
remains to be real; but, conversely, subtract from the per- 
ceived that in virtue of which you distinguish it from the 
conceived, would what remains be real? The given con- 
ception, the thought of an object under certain relations, is 
affected in respect of reality by perception just so far as per- 
ception further determines it — leads us to know the object 
under relations not known before. The perceived object is 
the same as the conceived, but in perception it may become 
more real, just so fiar as on occasion of a feeling there is 
further thinking. Conception, however, as it remains over 
from perception in which one has learnt something, is not 
related to reality otherwise than the perception. I perceive 
something and then shut my eyes: perception over, con- 
ception remains, and the conceived fact is just as real as the 
perceived. It only ceases to be so, in so far as conceived 
determinations are gradually dro23ped from it. 

I cannot make the thought of the real object any more 
than the real object. I can in some sort retain the thought 
of the real object, — i.e. my inadequate conceptions of the 
conditions which constitute it, — but the only reason for 
saying that in so doing I do not i’etainthe real object in any 
sense in which I ever perceived it, is that the sensation in 
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wliicb it was supposed to be given vaiiislies. But tbougli 
tlio sensation vanislies, tlie conceived fact of its occurrence, 
wliicli is alone the reality, remains. 

31. What has been so far said has arisen out of the 
proof that the opposition biitweeii intuition and iJuuight, 
as between presentative and representative, is falbwhoua, 
Iiuiidentally it has further slnmn the fallacy of supposing 
that it is the function of thought, having found things 
with attributes given independently of it, to abstract those. 
Thought, as the faculty of synthesis— holding sensations 
togetlier as a sensible thing, a,nd one thing with another 
as mutually qualified — constitutes the attributes. The process 
of abstraction, as ordinarily described (as beginning with 
complex attributes and leaving out attributes till the notion 
is reached which has the minimum of determination), if it 
really took place, would consist in moving backwards. It 
would be a donkey-race. The man who had gone least way 
in it would have the advantage, in respect of fulness 
and definiteness of thinking, of the man who had gone 
furthest. The false doctrine of iihstraction, as we find it in 
Gre(dc philosophy, and as it has descended to us through the 
Scholastic logic, has its root in the conversion, of the true 
antithesis between mere feeding and tbo work of thoTight into 
the false one between the sensible thing (fending as deter- 
mined by its conditions) and the woi’k of thought. It being 
true that the process to knowledge is a process from mere 
sensation to the relations which determine it, and which 
exist for thought (or are vo7)rd), Plato through the above 
confusion came to regard it as a process away from sensible 
things— away from those conditions of sensation (the ^ ordo 
ad universurn ’ in distinction from the ordo ad nos ’) at 
which it is the true object of knowledge to arrive. A pro- 
cess, however, {a) to what? and (&) by what method? All 
sensible things — ^the whole order of phasnomena — being ex- 
cluded, nothing remained to be the object or end of the 
process but that of which you cannot say anything in par- 
ticular, pure being. The intellectual process ends where it 
began, with that of which you can only say it is.’ If there 
is any difference, it is only that between ^ there it is ’ and the 
mere it is.’ The method corresponded to that of the Socratic 
search for definitions. The object of this as employed by 
+n T>rA«is?ion in the Use of general names 
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by considering cases in which they were applied and leaving 
out those features of each case to which the name was not 
relevant. For this (and incidentally for moral self-examina- 
tion) it has its use, but not so when treated as a process by 
which thought, taking its departure from the half reality of 
the sensible thing, reaches true reality. Thought is thus 
reduced to the oflB.ce of analysing the contents of general 
names. When, with the revival of interest in physical 
knowledge, the notion of reality as consisting in abstractions 
was given up, the notion of thought corresponding to the old 
notion of reality was retained. Hence the antithesis, which 
has governed modern English philosophy, between the work of 
thought and reality. If the function of thought is abstraction, 
the highest idea (as that on which the function of thought has 
been most exercised) will have least reality : in short, the 
more we think, the less we shall know. 

32. If we say, in opposition to such a doctrine, that thought 
is a process from the more abstract to the more concrete,- - 
that we know things first under a minimum of qualification 
and afterwards under more, — we seem to contradict the fact 
that knowledge begins with experience of real objects, 
which, as real, are qualified with infinite complexity. Can 
you deny (it will be said) that it so begins with experience ; 
or that objects of experience are thus real in the most 
concrete sense?’ We answer; it does so begin, and the 
objects are thus real, but only in themselves; for the subject 
learning to know they are so only potentially, not actually. 
For him the beginning of knowledge is merely, there is 
something,’ in other words, his first idea is of ‘ mere being ’ ; 
this ‘ something ’ gradually becomes further qualified, as, in 
virtue of that relation of the ego to passing feeling which 
renders it ^ something,’ it is held in relation to other experi- 
ence. Thus ^ concrete ’ objects are gradually constituted by 
a process which is conjointly one of synthesis and analysis. 
It is not that there is first analysis and then synthesis, or 
vice versa, but that in and with the putting together of 
experiences, the world before us, which is for us to begin 
with confusedly everything and definitely nothing, is resolved 
into distinctness ; or, conversely, that as resolved into dis- 
tinctness, it assumes definite features which can be combined. 
Every sensation attended to implies a detachment of it from 
the flux of sucf^essive feelings, and so far an analysis by which 
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it and tliey are alike to a c()rtaiii extent determined, and also 
a syntliesis of it witli them. 

B3. A.11 ‘^Hpeculative tliinkinj^ and knowing', oven of tlie 
soieiitiiio kind, is a continiuition of tkis conjoint ana, lysis and 
wyntlicsiB by wliicli, for the lirst time, knowablo tilings am 
constituted for ns. So fa,r as tliere is a diflerenci^ between 
two sta.gos of tlionglit and knowledge, it is betw<.u‘n tin* 
later, tlnit in wliieli we know tlnit 'we are knowing a,nd 
tliiiik that wo are thinking, and the earlier, that in which 
we do not. This diiferonee is soinotimes put in a misleading 
way as that between conscious and unconsciou.s thongbt. 
(In another sense still, nature is sometimes said to be 
unconscious thought, which, to be true, must be taken to 
mean iliat natural things only exist for thought, or in 
rola.lion to a self-conscious subject, but do not tliemselvos 
think.) All thought must bo conscious (whicli does not 
mean ‘ acemrijianiod by any sensitive emotion’), but need 
not imply relic ction on itsidf as thought. Inordinary know- 
ledge tbero is no such reliection. Hence ordimiry uuni are 
quite unaware of any activity of thought having coui.ributed 
to c<aisiituto the things ol‘ which they Inive experience. 
When it comes to scientific inquiry they know they are 
thinking, but, from the pi’ecouccived idea tlnit thought has 
contributed nothing to the constitution of the things thought 
about, they give a wrong a,cooiiTit to themselves of what their 
scientific thought consists in, and rega,rdit as mere mothodio 
reception (suppose that the mind in seiontifio thouglit, as in 
ordimiry experience, is jnerely receptive, but more metbodb 
cally receptive). For us the preliminary or nnreflective ’ 
stage of knowledge is indefinitely abridged by language. 
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II. THE LOGIC OF J. S. MILL. 


A. TEB IMPORT OF PROPOSITIONS. 

[MtLi,, Book I. Chapter V,*] 

S4. Logic, according to Mill, is the science of ‘ proof,’ 
of evidence,’ of ‘ inference,’ i.e. of the process by which we 
arrive at such true beliefs ’ as are not intuitive. 

The account of the distinction between two kinds of 
truth (Introd. § 4) is, ‘ Truths are known to us in two 
ways ; some are known directly, and of themselves ; some 
through the medium of other truths. The former are the 
subject of Intuition, or Consciousness ; the latter of Infer- 
ence.’ Logic only deals with. the latter kind, though the 
question what truths are of the latter kind, what of the 
former, is not for the logician to decide (ib.). Truths of 
the latter kind, however, form ‘ far the greatest portion of 
knowledge,’ so that ‘ nearly the whole of science is amen- 
able to the authority of logic ’ (ib. § 5). Directly afterwards 
we are told that ‘ the field of logic is coextensive with the 
field of knowledge.’ It is different, however, from knowledge, 
since its business is not to arrive at inferred truths, but 
to determine whether they have been arrived at. (It is not 
the process, but the theory of the process.) 

A truth, whether of intuition or inference, is a prox)Osi- 
tion (I. i. § 2), and a proposition .expresses belief in a 
matter of fact consisting in a relation between two pheno- 
mena (1. V. § 1). ‘Matter of fact,’ ‘object of belief,’ 
‘import of a proposition’ — even ‘proposition’ alone — are 
interchangeable with Mill. ‘ Logic is not the science of 
belief, but of proof’ (p. 8). ‘Nothing,’ however, ‘but a 
proposition can be an object of belief, or therefore of proof’ 
(1. iii. § 1). Everything proved, then, must be a belief, but 
every belief is not proved or provable. 

* [The references are to the 4th edition (1856).] 
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Tlie * relation betweeji two pljiBiimnena is also spoken 
of IIS a relniion ’between two ‘nameable tiling's’ (1. i. § 2). 
Accordingly, Binco before propositions can be proven there 
must he propositions, and before propositions nainos and 
nauieable things, the inquiry into the nature of proof nnist 
be preceded by an inquiry into (which with Mill niearm a 
clasBification of) (a) the meanings of na,nios, (’6) the relations 
between nameable things expriissed in propositions. 

The order which Mill adoiits- -hegiuning with names, 
going on to nameable things, and finally to the import of 
propositions — is essentially misleading. As he himself 
admits, the minimum of ‘belief’ or ‘possible trutli’ is a 
proposition. Nothing less than what can be stated in a 
proposition is a matter of fact a.t all. Except, then, as a 
constituent in a matter of fact, a ‘ nameable thing ’ has no 
intelligible character. It is for knowledge nothing. Nor 
can ‘ names ’ be classified without reference to that which 
they Bigiiify“~ without reference to ‘things,’ which are wluit 
they are in virtue of relations which only propositions can 
state, in other words, which are elements in ‘ matters of fact * 
apart from whiijh they are nothing at all. 

35. Tims tlie right order would have been to begin with 
the import of propositions, analysis of which should have 
supplied a dootriue of categories — a doctrine which Mill 
attempts to supply iu the chapter on ‘things denoted by 
names ’ — and then, having thus answered the (piostion as to 
inuneable things in the only way in which it can be answered, 
to classify names according to the fanctioii which they fulfil 
in diftei’ent sorts of propositiou. In fact, in Chapters II, 
III, and T, Mill is dealing with one and the same question, 
but answering it in different and more or less inconsistent 
ways. This is the question, What are those primary re- 
lations without which there would be no world of connected 
matters of fact to be known at all, and of wbicli all other rela- 
tions are determinations, — which form the universal element 
that is particularised in aU knowledge ? Such relations are 
conceptions. It is a mistake to speak of them as relations 
other than conceptions, of which we form conceptions. They 
are constituted by the act of conceiving, by the presence 
of the ego to the ‘ manifold of sense.’ They are not the gra- 
dual result of experience, for they are the presuppositions 
^4! no uiuciw Qva 111 thft wholft urocess bv 
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wlaich tlie Imman race has come to knowledge, and by which 
the individual now comes to knowledge, but, according to 
the difference already noticed ^ between Jcnowing and knowing 
that we know, we do not know them during the process 
which they alone render possible. The true account of 
them can only be got by an analysis of knowledge, — by 
‘tracing its genesis,’ if you like, if by this you mean a 
process from simpler to more complex conceptions, not if you 
mean a process in time by which the human race has 
gradually attained them (such a process as it is the fashion 
to call a ‘natural history of knowledge ’). What people are 
really tracing when they imagine themselves to be tracing a 
process by which formal conceptions have originated, is the 
process by which they have been gradually disentangled and 
have found abstract expression. Of the latter process a 
history is possible, but it presupposes both {a) a knowledge 
of what these conceptions are, that can only have been 
attained by an analysis of knowledge, well or ill performed ; 
and (6) the immanence of these ideas in the human mind 
during the process by which they have found abstract 
expression. To seek to get at their real significance by 
etymology, by ascertaining the exact nature of the sensuous 
clothing in which they were first invested, is childish. 

36. What has Mill to say about them in the chapter on 
the import of propositions ? A proposition expresses ‘ belief 
having reference to things,’ not (as he holds that earlier 
writers, adopting Locke’s definition of knowledge, have 
supposed) ‘ to our ideas of things.’ It is quite true that the 
belief expressed by a proposition does not relate to a ‘ mere 
idea,’ in the sense of something which in the act of belief I 
regard as merely belonging to my own mind, as distinguished 
from ‘things.’ But Locke, in his definition of knowledge, 
did not mean ‘ idea ’ to carry this sense. ‘ Idea ’ with him 
= ‘ the immediate object of the mind in thinking,’ and 
those ‘ideas’ which in his language are ectypes, not arche- 
types, viz. simple ideas and complex ideas of substances,^ 
correspond very much to Mill’s ‘ phsenomena ’ as = states 
of consciousness referred to outward things causing them, 
which in their ‘real essence’ are unknown to us. But 
Locke, in regard to ‘ ideas of substances * (e.g. gold), finds 
himself in presence of a difficulty which Mill, by an easy 
1 rAhn-cTA. SPA. SS.l * See Qemral Introduction to Hume. § 116; vol. i. p. 95. 
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way of talking of * phEDnomena/ evades but does not meet. 
They purport to relate to * external things,’ things mitsi do 
our minds, and of snob things we know nolihiiig but the 
ideas they produce in ns (the xdimnomona they (sxhihit) at 
tlie time of their prodwdiou. IdioiX! is an outward some- 
thing, of which in itsulf we know nothing, which produces 
in ns the atiiisible elfocis — yellowness, liardiiesss, which 
vnak(i u]) onr complex idea of the substainu? gold ; but this 
only entitles xis to such judgments as ‘something is now 
producing in me this sensation of yellowness,’ or ‘ something 
which produces the souse of yellowness also at the same 
time produces that of hardness, &c.’ When I come to such 
a judgment as ‘ gold is yellow ’-—-a statement not purporting 
to describe a present sensation — 1 have gone beyond any- 
thing that I am entitled to assert about a real outward thing. 
I must either re<luce it to the statement-, ‘certain sensations 
grouped under the designation ‘ gold ’ have been etnista-nily 
accompanied by that of y(dlowm^ss,’ or mutst ta.ke it to 
express the analysis of a ‘noiuinal ('SReiice,’ — ‘ tlm comajp- 
tion gold includes the attribute of yellowness.’ 

87. If we could suppose Locke reading this cha-ptor of 
Mill, he would say, Xf hj a plmoiioinenon yoii nuMin a.n idea 
(modiiication of consciousness) caused by an ontwa.rd thing, 
or which giyes any knowledge of an outward thing, I cannot 
jidmit that ‘ gold is yellow ’ (which = ‘ a-11 gold is yellow ’) 
represents a ‘relation between phenomena,’ or a fact 
relating to the outward thing, gold, and to the impx'easion 
made by that outward thing upon human organs. To make 
it represent such a relation, you must reduce it to ‘this 
gold is now yellow ’ (in the sense that something which now 
causes a sensation of hardness, and involuntarily recalls ideas 
of certain other sensations, also produces a sense of yellow- 
ness), or ‘ certain sensations of hardness have been constantly 
accompanied by that of yellowness.’ And, further, if by 
‘thing’ yon mean more than ‘nominal essence,’ more than a 
mere abstraction of the mind, you must adnait that no pro- 
positions about things admit of the generality involved in the 
proposition ‘ gold is yellow.’ 

Now there is no doubt that Mill is right in saying that 
such a proposition does express belief about ‘ things,’ The 
question is whether his doctrine is compatible with that 
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witli the doctrine that a thing, to he a real thing, mnst bo 
something with the constitution of which thought has nothing 
to do. It is in order to carry out this doctrine that Locke 
reduces the real thing to a ‘ parcel of matter ’ of which we 
only know, when we experience a sensation, that it must be 
then and there acting upon ns in order to produce the sen- 
sation. (For the same notion of real thing in Mill see I. vi. 
§ 2.) In reducing ‘ real thing ’ to such a ‘ parcel,’ Locke 
had not in truth got rid, as he supposed, of ‘ creations of 
thought,’ but he had made the real thing something of which 
general predication was impossible, for such predication does 
not express that present sensation which forms the only 
knowledge of the real thing we can have. He admits, it is 
true, a ‘ probability ’ that a ^ piircel of matter ’ which has 
often caused a sensation of yellowness in immediate sequence 
upon one, e.g.jOf hardness, will continue to do so ; but in 
our absolute ignorance of the “^parcel ’ (an ignorance which 
we cannot suppose removed without infringing the antithesis 
between reality and the work of thought) this ^ probability ’ 
must reduce itself, as it did under Hume’s treatment, to a.n 
involuntary expectation, a purely subjective tendency, the 
statement of which in a general proi^osition would not relate 
to any ‘ real outward thing.’ 

38. Now Mill contents himself with saying that the 
judgment ‘ gold is yellow ’ is not a mere analysis of nominal 
essence, hut expresses belief in regard to an outward thing, 
without showing how, according to Locke’s notion of reality, 
such belief can be justified. It may be said, indeed, that his 
language about ‘ things ’ is an accommodation to popular 
usage, and that his doctrine about the proposition is more 
correctly expressed by the statement that it represents a 
relation between two phsenomena. In fact, ‘ phsenomenon ’ 
in Mill’s language always carries with it a reference to a 
* thing ’ which ‘ exhibits it ’ j but, waiving this, we are only 
driven by the alternative plirase upon a further difficulty. 
If ‘ gold is yellow ’ expresses a uniform coexistence in nature 
between certain phasnomena, how is knowledge of such 
uniformity possible V The frequent concurrence, or close 
sequence upon each other, of certain appearances is one 
thing ; their coexistence in an order of nature is quite 
another. Strictly speaking, ‘ appearances ’ cannot be said 
to coexist at all, but only qualities which appearances are 
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taken to represent. (‘'PlisDnotnena/ like Locke’s ‘'ideas/ allows 
of convenient umbignitj between appearance a.nd qinility.) 
How, tlien,*^ does frequent sequence of one app(iarance on 
anotlier become cither real coexistence of qualities in a 
thing or a real uniform sequence of plumiomona in an order 
of nature ? Locke says straight away that it does not, A 
proposition wldcli states a simple fact of soqumice ahme 
ropresents ‘ real essence ’ : propositions which state cot exist- 
ence of qualities or universal sequence can only relate to a 
nominal essence, to the content of a mere conception in my 
mind. In pronouiicing otherwise, in saying that a certain 
experience justifies us in ascribing combustibility as a 
permanent attribute to the ‘ thing ’ called diamond (I. v. 
§ 2), Mill is ascribing reality to (or, better, consteucting 
reality upon) a ^ conception of onr mind,’ the category or 
formal relation of thing and quality, lie is doing what 
Locke a hundred and fifty years before had seen to be 
incomputiblo with the antithesis hetween reality and the 
work of thought, whhdi yet M-ill retains. He is recognising 
a rend world, idrincd by the intellectual interpretation of 
feelings as representing a system of things. He is finding 
reality, not in the mere ^ present sensation,’ but in relations 
by which each sensation as it presents itself is detc^nnined, 
though they are themselves x>resent only as ihomjid nhout, 
and in the ideal thing, ‘ gold,’ ‘ diamond’ &c. which these 
relations combine to constitute. 

39. Our conclusion, then, is that Mill’s account of tho 
import of x>ropositions is quite right so far as it incmns tliat 
the judgment ‘ gold is yellow ’ is other than an analysis of 
nominal essence, other than a statement of a more simple 
idea ‘ yellow ’ contained in a more coinjilex idea * gold ’ j 
that it expresses a belief, and a true belief, about a real 
outward thing 5 but that he is wrong in not seeing that this 
thing is a thing which only exists for thought, and is * out- 
ward ’ only in the sense of being in space — itself a relation 
constituted by thought — -not in the sense of being ^ outside 
the mind,’ which in fact is nonsense. That to which any- 
thing is outside must be in space — must itself be outside 
that which is outside it. We allow ourselves to talk of 
things as outside the mind, but we should think it queer to 
talk of mind as outside things. 
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Thus the first category ’ implied in Chapter V. is that of 
thing and quality. The same is implied in Chapiters II. and 
III. The classification of names into {a) singular and general, 
{h) eonnotative and non- conn otative, (c) concrete and abstract, 
clearly presupposes a proposition representing a conceived 
relation of thing and quality. 
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40. The clistiiictioii between Bingular ^ and ^ genera! ’ 
names, as Mill gives it (T. ii. § 0), presupposes the proposi- 
tions (1) ‘this is a man,’ (2) ‘tliis is Jolni.’ Elxcopit in 
relation to a proposition tlie distinction is unmeaning. 
‘ Jolui ’ by itself means nothing. ‘ Man ’ by its(ilf means 
soinoihing only because it is the symbol for a, multitude of 
jinlginonts in which qualities might be assmied of ‘man’ as 
Hubject, ‘John ’is signihc-iint in smdi Judgiin'nts as ‘this 
is John’ or ‘John has red hair.’ The distinctioti of tluiso 
judgments from such as ‘man is a. mammal’ or ‘this is 
ma.n’lie»in the nu)re complex: didormimith m by attributes 
of the object ‘ John’ than of the object ‘ man,’ from which it 
results that only one individual ohj(}ct (in the, fourth simso 
of ‘ individuality ’ given above)' can be br<»ug'ht under the 
former conception of attributes, while many can Ixi brought 
under the latt<3r. Thus no account can bo given of the 
distinction between ‘singular’ a.nd ‘ general ’ names, which 
does not presuppose («) propositions, (/>) the relation of thhig 
and quality as involv<id in the proposition. The true dis- 
tinction is that between singnlai’ and general %>rojj}odUons ; — ■ 


ia) John has rod hair.) 

(1) {h) This is John. f 
(e) This is a stone. J 

(а) Mm. is a tajiramal, 

(б) Heat is a mode of motion. 


The common feature of all these in that 
the suhjoet of the proposition is an 
individual, atid an actual or possible 
object of intuition. 

Hero tho subject of the proposition is 
not an aetnal or possible object of 
intuition. 


What is common to (1) and (2) is the thought of a thing 
(object) under qualities. ‘John ’in (a) and (fe)rei)re.sents such 
an object as much as *■ man.’ The difference lies in the 
complexity of the determination by attributes. 

41. The objection to Mill’s account of the distinction 
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between * general * and ‘ singular * names is (a) that it 
detaches names from propositions, and (&) does not look into 
the reason whj the ‘singular names ’ of which he talks are 
applicable only to one individual, any more than he inquires 
what is meant by an individual. Thus ‘ this stone,’ ‘ the 
sun,’ and ‘ John ’ are all alike singular names. But the 
individuality expressed by ‘this stone’ (or ‘the present king 
of England ’) = separateness in time. It does not express 
the individuality constituted by the peculiar attributes of 
the stone, of which, when I talk of ‘ this stone,’ I may be 
wholly ignorant. On the other hand, the individuality 
represented by ‘ the sun ’ and ‘ John ’ (if this means a 
particular person) is individuality constituted by attributes. 
The object thus determined by attributes may be presented 
in intuition, but it is not such presentation that the singular 
name in this sense indicates. One sort of individuality, 
however, can as little as another be expressed without a 
proposition. Mill admits {I. ii. § &) that a singular name 
which is not connofcative is unmeaning. Still ‘ it shows what 
thing it is we are talking about,’ though it does not ‘ tell us 
anything about it.’ But if it has no meaning, how can it 
show what we ai’e talking about? If ‘John’ to the person 
I am talking with did not recall an object determined by 
certain qualities, there would be no good in talking to him 
about John, As used in every proposition in which I employ 
it, it is connotative ; the difference between it and ‘ gold ’ is 
that hj itself it does not, like ‘ gold,’ involve a multitude of 
propositions. You cannot write it out into a multitude of 
propositions. But this means that by itself it is a mere 
sound — represents no mental act at all. 

42. Apart from propositions, then, the distinction be- 
tween ‘general’ and ‘ singular ’ names is a distinction between 
names that have a meaning and those that have none. And 
the meaning of those that have meaning is always resoluble 
into propositions. Only in propositions has a singular name 
a significance, and these propositions already imply the con- 
ception (a) of an object under attributes, — though, if the 
subject or predicate is singular, the object is one of actual 
or possible intuition, — and (6) of a many in one. In the 
judgment ‘ this is John,’ on occasion of a present sensation, 
there is a recognition of an object known under certain 
attributes, which is one in contrast with the many intuitions, 
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this, ihatf and thai^ in which it is presented. There mnst 
have been a mnltiUide of other intuitions in which the om 
John has been presented, as well as of intuitions in which he 
has not been presented, to give meaning to the this. Thug, 
though a singular proposition always implies the pr(,’iS6ntation 
to eonsciouaness of a single object of intuition (and in this 
lies the distinction of singular from general propositions), yet 
this single object is a conceived unity of an indeilnite number 
of acts of feeling, and its name is predieablo of an indefinite 
number of intuitions, — of presentations in space and time. 
My intuition (or perception) of John, like that of the sun 
or moon, is different every time I see him. But the single 
object I know as John is not. There is a liability to fallacy, 
then, in speaking of the single object as an object of intuition, 
unless we understand that something other than intuition is 
needed to constitute consciousness of the single object, viz. 
conception of identity. The object of intuition always =: a 
co'ii'CMved object presented under conditions of intuition. 
‘ John,’ then, so far as it has nnnwiing (so fiir as it indicates 
a single person conceived under attributes), does not differ 
from ‘ the sun ’ (which Mill distinguisbes from it a,s con- 
notative from non-eonnotativo). ‘ John ’ is not predicable of 
more than one object, hut no more is ‘ the sun.’ If ‘ the 
sun ’ is an object conceived under attributes, so is ‘ John,’ so 
far as it has meaning. If there are many intuitions which 
are referred to— taken to repeesent — the one object ‘ sun/ 
so there are many intuitions which are referred to the one 
object ' J ohn.’ ^ Just as we found that the object of intuition 
(consciousness of an individual object capable of distinct 
presentation in space or time) implied conception, so we find 
that the singular proposition implies conception, the thought 
of an object under relations which connect it with (are com- 
mon to it with) all other things, though they distinguish it 
from them. Mere intuition would not suffice to give a 
singular proposition. 

43. Thus, if every proposition, general in form, that is to 
he really true, should turn out to be a multitude of singular 
propositions written short (as Locke would have said, and 
as Mill says, II, iii. § 3, though he contradicts himself in 
III. ii. § 2), we still should not have got rid of conceptions 
at once really true and general. The question whether 
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general propositions to be really true must be so reducible, 
corresponds to the question wbetber a conception to be 
really true must admit of being intuitionalised. * In regard 
to conceptions, we found ^ the true account to be that, sup- 
posing them to purport to be of nature, they must relate to 
objects of intuition, — ^the relations determining the thought 
object must admit of being presented as relations between 
perceived or constructed objects. Such a perceived or con- 
structed object can be the subject of a singular proposition. 
So a general proposition about nature must be capable 
of being verified by an observation or experiment, of which 
the statement would be a singular proposition. But it 
does not follow because the proposition ‘ gold is soluble 
in aqua regia ’ must be capable of verification by an 
experiment in which ‘ this gold ’ would be perceived to be so 
soluble, that the general proposition is merely short for a 
number of such perceptions. It represents a conceived 
relation between the properties of gold and those of aqua 
regia according to an order of nature, — a relation not con- 
tingent upon my x:)erceiving it, and of which the existence 
is not any the more certain because I perceive it often. 

44. Mill’s * connotative ’ terms, like his ‘ general,’ pre- 
suppose the category of thing and quality and propositions 
resting on this formal conception, as he virtually admits. 
The difficulty is as to names which he says ‘'signify a subject 
only or an attribute only.’ The former are ‘ proper names,’ 
and in the discussion on singular names have been shown 
either to mean nothing at all or to be connotative, — to imply 
the conception of a subject under attributes. To the person 
who uses them they are on every occasion on which (in every 
proposition in which) he uses them specially connotative, 
though taken by themselves they do not carry with them 
any indication of what this special connotation is. As for 
those which * signify an attribute only,’ they only seem to 
do so through detachment from a proposition. Such names 
arise from the act of the mind in regarding what it has first 
regarded as an attribute determining a subject, as in turn 
itself a subject determined by attributes. Thus a subject 
having been thought under an attribute in the judgment 
‘ this water is green,’ the attribute under the designation 
* greenness ’ becomes in turn a subject, — green is the com- 

* [Above, see. 28,] 
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plementary colour to rod,* If the relation of substance 
end attribute wore somothing found ready-made in thiugs, 
with the constitution of which tlionght had nothing to do, 
this substaiitiaiion of attributes would be unintelligible. lu 
truth, not only is it true tliat apart from thought, tlicro arc 
no things, but what we begin by rechoniiig individual sub- 
stano(‘S — H(V|)a,iu,te tilings, mO' avrd^ are for 

the most part teinj^)ora,ry substantiations. The category of 
thing and quality has no linal truth in regtw’d to nature. 
Everything is a qtialification of other things, a ‘ retainer to 
other parts of nature.* In the organic body, it is true, the 
effects of ‘ other parts of nature ’ combine to produce a 
result which cannot be resolved back into those effects and 
reacts upon external influences ; and in this sense such a 
body may be held to be, not merely for us but in itself, an 
individual substance. The so-called ‘thinking substance,* 
the human personality, is not properly a substance at all, 
being one with the eternal thought which is the source of all 
substantiation. 

MilPa ‘ abstract names ’sstho latter sort of nonconiiotative 
names, those which signify ‘ an attribute only.* 

45. ‘ Positive and negative names.* ‘ Negative names 
connote the absence of an attribute,’ — but there must be the 
conception of the attribute or tliero is no meauing in the 
‘ connotation of its absence.* Nesgation, excox)t as supposing 
‘ position,’ is unmeaning, and every position implies nega- 
tion. The asst'rtion that anything is white is a distinction 
of it from things that are not white, is a denial of whiteness 
ill regard to them. Here again embarrarssment arises 
through the detachment of names from propositions, 

‘ Positive and negative * is properly a distinction of pro- 
positions. It is only because the name ‘man* is sundry 
propositions Svvdfieif that it can be called ‘ positive,’ or that 
any significant negation is formed by putting a ‘ not * to it. 
Instead of dividing names into ‘ positive and negative,’ if we 
want, as a logician should, to reach the primary elements of 
thought, we should say that every judgment, and proposition 
as the expression of judgment, implies correlative position 
and negation, — the qnalifieation of an object by distinction 
from other objects, which amounts to the denial in regard 
to it of what belongs to them, and in regard to them of 
what belongs to it. ‘ Omnis determinatio est negatio ; * 
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46. Thus from. Mill’s accotmt of names we elicit the 
formal conceptions of one in many and many in one, of 
thing’ and quality, of qualification as a position which implies 
negation. These, so far, will be our ‘ categories,’ — relations 
of which all knowledge is the further articulation, — the 
import of all possible propositions. Actual propositions 
mean much more than this, but they mean at least this, and 
only through conveying this can they convey more. 

Mill himself regards categories ’ in the scholastic way, 
as ‘ sunima genera ’ of things. Roughly one may say that 
there is a wrong view of the categories and a right one. 
The right one regards them as the relations or formal con- 
ceptions (which comes to the same, since conception consti- 
tutes relation), without which there would be no knowledge 
and no objective world to be known. They are not the end 
but the beginning of knowledge, not ultimate truths, but 
truths which we already know in knowing anything, though 
the correct disentanglement of them is in one sense the 
great problem of philosoi)hy, — in the sense that on the 
correct solution of it the correctness of metaphysical philo- 
sophy in general depends. The wrong view goes along with 
the false notion that the essential of thought is abstraction, 
and that thus the end of thinking fs to reach certain <yap'r] 
tSp ovtcov, having no common elements with each other. 
The knowledge of these, since more thinking means more 
knowing, must be the highest knowledge ; they are yvcopi- 
fimrara uttXSs. According to one view they are things; 
according to the other relations. According to one they are 
the end of knowledge ; according to the other, the beginning. 
According to one they are really apart from the objects of 
ordinary knowledge and experience, and are known hy ab- 
straction from these ; according to the other, all objects of 
ordinary knowledge and experience are determinations of 
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tliem, so tlia.t we know tliem in knowing the former, thongh 
we do not know that we know them. In Aristotle both views 
appear. (Jh tlie one hand, they are cr')(/}iMara tPj 9 KarTjyoplas. 
The classification of them is the classification of the import 
of propositions.’ They ropi’oseiit different meanings of sa-rt 
in the judgment, different modes of the relation whi(5h every 
proposition represents. Tho actual list of them confirms this 
interpretation. Whatever fault ma.y bo found with it, it is 
not a. classification of things, but of relations between things. 
This antithesis is not to bo understood as meaning that 
there really are things apart fi’om relations. What is 
meant is, that admitting the vulgar view of things, as some- 
thing in themselves ajiart from relation, Aristotle’s classifica- 
tion is not to be taken as a classification of such things. On 
the other hand, he speaks of them as yhij rSv ovrcov, of 
which first philosophy ’ is the knowledge. 

47. Mill professes to give a classification of existences. 
Such a classification cannot serve tlie purpose which a 
theory of the categories should serve, — that of disentangling 
the presuppositions of knowledge and expeidence, — for it 
necessarily involves them. It is in fact a theory of the 
universe, and, whether a right or wrong theory, does not 
supply but presuppose.s the answer to tho question, how 
such a theory is possible. Thought brings with it, to the 
classification, itself and tho relations which it constitutes in 
the act of knowing. Tims, in order that I may know * states 
of consciousness ’ as ‘ existences,’ I must already have con- 
verted ‘ feeling ’ into * felt things ’ ; i.e. by an act which 
constitutes the category or relation of identity (one in many), 
I must have converted the feeling into an object which 
remains after the moment of feeling is over, and is one and 
the same in the manifold recurring instances of its being 
felt. 

48. Further, according to Mill (I. iii. § 8), a ‘ state of 
consciousness ’ has to be distinguished, if a thought, from 
the object thought about, if a sensation, alike from the 
'^object which causes it’ and from the attribute which we 
ascribe to the object in consequence of its exciting the 
sensation.’ Such a distinction implies a further exercise of 
the same intellectual act (the same ‘ function of judgment,’ 
in Kant’s language) by which a feeling became a knowable 
object. It implies not merely that a feeling is objectified, 
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but that the objectified feeling is distingiiisbed from a thing 
whieb. causes it and wbicb. it represents, — a thing determined ' 
by properties which are its content, as distinct from the mode 
or form of its presentation to consciousness. Thus ‘ the sun 
is not my idea of the sun,’ and any sensation I receive from 
it is other than the property of exciting that sensation as it 
exists in the sun. In order that such distinction may be 
possible, formative conceptions not only of thing and quality 
but of cause and effect must be presupposed, — conceptions 
which cannot properly be regarded as the result of expe- 
rience, because without their operation the succession of 
feelings could not become that experience of things, of a 
connected objective world, from which alone— as opposed to 
the mere succession of feelings — the doctrine which ascribes 
them to experience seeks to derive them. 

49. Having thus already implicitly assumed the cate- 
gories of cause and substance in his account of the first sort 
of naraeable things, viz. states of consciousness, Mill pro- 
ceeds explicitly to introduce them as two separate sorts of 
‘ nameabie things,’ under the designation of (a) the ‘ hidden 
external cause to which we refer our sensations ’ (I. iii. § 8), 
and (5) ‘ something distinct from sensations, thoughts, 
&c. . . . the being that has the thoughts’ (ib.). Not 
having got hold of the true view of categories as conceived 
relations, — relations constituted in and by the act of concep 
tion or knowing, — he does not see (a) that the ‘ unknown 
external cause’ and the ‘unknown inner substance’ are 
each merely one member of the relation which thought 
constitutes in the very act of knowing a ‘ state of conscious- 
ness,’ and (5) one and the same member. We have shown 
how the relation of one in many and many in one is 
involved in this act, and how, so soon as the known state of 
consciousness is known as representing a thing in which 
qualities corresp)ondiiig to or causing the state of conscious- 
ness exist, the relations of substance and attribute, cause and 
effect, are involved too. What Mill does is to detach one 
member of each, of these kindred and mutually connected 
relations, — the one from the many, the substance from the 
attributes, cause from the effects, — and treat it as a separate 
thing, which is really to make it nothing. Thus he gets a 
‘thing in itself’ as the unknown single cause of manifold 
effects in the way of sensations, existing in abstraction from 
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tliese effects, and an unknown self or mind to wliicli tliese 
same sensations (and tlioiiglita, which according to him a,re 
their products) belong, as existing in abstraction from them. 
He does not see tiiat either in such ahstruction mind and 
thing are nothing, or that rightly understood the two ‘ non- 
inena’ are one and the same momher of tlui fonmil rela- 
tions mentioned. Mill dexterously avoids vising the same 
langna.ge in regard to the ^ thinking thing ’ and body/ but, 
when we look closely, wo find that in elfect what is said of 
one is said also of the other. ‘ Body'’ is spoken of as cause, 
‘ mind ’ rather as substance. Body causes sensations, ideas 
hclong io the mind. But then we find that, though sensa- 
tions are not, as se7isaU(ms^ attributes of body, yet that 
body, if it is to be anything at all (what Mill calls an 
objective fact ’ ; see end of Chapter III.), must be regarded 
as liaving attributes which cans(5 the sensations, and thus as 
a substance. Agaiti, the moment wo regard mind as a sub- 
stance related to ideas as attributes, — ’the moment we get 
over the supposition that as a anhstance it has any rvMilily 
apart from its ivtirihutes, — -we regard ii; as innnifeHiing itself 
ill th(‘se ideas, i.e. as a cause. ‘ But at any rate (it nmy be 
said) '’body’ is externa,!, the ‘thinking thing’ is not,’ 
We cannot, however, make body external to mind, without 
iruiking mind exterua.1 to body. 

In short, ‘body in itself’ and ‘thinking thing in itself’ 
are alike unmeaning abstractions of one factor in a logical 
category from the other factor. As soon as we try to give 
moaning to either by restoring the otlier factor in the 
category, we find them equivalent. Ea,Gh becomes the cate- 
gory of one and many, substance and attribute, cause and 
effect, outward and inward.* 

50. Undoubtedly there is a difference between sensation 
and quality of body causing sensation, between the sensarion 
of light and the undulations of mther, afl:ecting certain' 
nerves in a certain way, which cause it. This, however, is 
not a difference between the operations of an unknown body 
on one side and the attributes of an unknown mind on the 
other, but a difference between, and at the same time a 
correlation of, a known sensitive organism on the one side 
and known non-sensitive bodies on the other. This is an 
ascertained physical distinction which pi‘esiipposes logical 
‘ [' Outwud and inwant' is <]iuened in the MS.J 
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categories to make it possible, but is quite other than they. 
With this we confuse the unreal opposition between body in 
itself and mind in itself, of which in truth each is the same 
with the other, each being one member of the logical 
categories above explained in imaginary abstraction from its 
correlate, 

Thus, when Mill says (I. iii. § 8), ‘ But of the nature of 
body or mind, further than the feelings which the former 
excites and which the latter experiences, we do not, accord- 
ing to the best existing doctrine, know anything,’ if body’ 
find ‘mind’ mean body as the cause of sensations and mind 
as the sensitive organism, we do know a great deal about 
them. It has been ascertained with great clearness what 
specific sensations are related to what properties of bodies. 
We know the exact sort of vibration which excites each 
minutely different sense of sound. If by ‘ body ’ and ‘ mind ’ 
we mean two nltimate causes or substances in supposed 
abstraction from all effects and attributes, one outward the 
other inward, we know all about them too, for we know 
that they are merely different expressions for one and the 
same logical category, misunderstood. The only ‘ thing in 
itself ’ is the thinking subject, which is not cause or 
substance, bnt the source of the categories of cause and 
substance. 

61. We find, then, that ‘ states of consciousness ’ are 
wrongly put as a class of existences alongside of substances, 
whether ‘ bodies ’ or ‘ minds,’ as another sort of existence, 
a<nd ‘ attributes ’ as a third, since ‘ substance ’ is but one 
member of a relation (of which ‘ attribute ’ is the coinj)le- 
raent) involved in the act by which a state of consciousness 
becomes an object of knowledge. Hot only so ; since the 
recognition of objects of knowledge as in any sense ‘ founded 
on states of consciousness’ (that they = states of conscious- 
ness is untrue, as will appear) at any rate comes quite late 
in the process of knowledge, it is a mistake to include such 
states among the categories which, according to the true 
vieiv, purport to be the conceived relations involved in all 
knowledge. 

62. If it is asked, Why assume that this is the true view 
of categories? Why should not a ‘classification of name- 
able things’ after Mill's manner take its place? the answer 
is, (a) you cannot make such a classification without the 
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presiippositioiij wliGtlier acltnowledgocl or not, of t1ios6 
coiiceired relatioiis,' — as wo have found to bo tlio case witli 
Mill; and (h) any classification, save of formal coiKiCpikms, 
cannot bo exbanstive, c.g*. such a ono as tliat into wliieli 
‘states of conscionsness ’ could lef;'ituna>toly enter. We can 
mabe it exlianstivo, iiidcmd, lik{3 any elassificaiinn, by 
(licliotomy, but this is unmeaning. ‘ States of consciousness ’ 
only properly oiitor into a cbissiCmation wbi<di would also 
include (a) manifold forms of uncoiiscionH existonco, {h) 
manifold modes of conseionsness, and siieli a classification 
could not be exhaustive. Mill sometimes writes as if ovory- 
tliiug could be reduced to a state of consciousness. This is 
his form of Berkeleian and Hnmian idealism. Ho admits the 
contrary, however, virtually in I. iii. § 4. That everything 
is a state of consciousness is the false idealism ; that apart 
from, or except in relation to, a thinking consciousness 
there is no reality or existence, is the true, which is quite 
compatible with tlie admission of any amount of ibrms of 
unconscious existence. Mali, so far as ho can, maintains the 
former false idealism, but is constantly obliged to drop it, 
Ho never gets hold of the latter. 

53. As if he had not already dealt with ‘ aitrihntes ’ in 
dealing with ‘ snhstances ’ as causes or subjects of smisatioiis, 
Mill (I, iii. § 9} goes oii to a sejiarate inquiry about them, 
‘ The distinction which we make between tbe properties of 
things and the sensations we receive from them ’ he calk 
merely ‘ verbal.’ Doubtless, if ‘ sensation ’ means the I'ocog- 
nition of a feeling as received from a thing, it only differs 
‘ verbally ’ from the recognition of a property of a thing, in 
the sense that in such recognitioxx of a feeling I think of a 
relation between a conscious subject and a thing wliich 
axnouiits to a determination or attribute of the thing. Tho' 
judgment (a) ‘the thing is white,’ and the judgment (h) ‘I 
receive a sensation of whiteness from the thing ’ are equiva- 
lent in virtue of the common category of thing and quality 
involved in each. The more sensation is one Judgment as 
little as the other, and we have no reason to suppose that 
the animals, though undoubtedly they have the sensation, 
ever form either of these judgments. From the apparent 
absence of language among them we infer that they have no 
need of it because they do not convert mere feeling into a 
felt thing. But, though the two judgments involve the. 
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category, it is a mistake to treat them as eqmvaleiit j still 
more to try to reduce (a) to (6). (6) really means^more than 

{a), and is psychologically later than it. It is in virtue 
indeed of an intellectual interpretation of feeling that we 
ascribe qualities to things ; but this ascription takes place 
before we reach that clear conception of the distinction 
between the thing affecting and the subject affected which 
is implied in (6). And when this is reached, and though we 
may be quite aware that whiteness is no ‘ entity ]}er se called 
a quality ’ (I. iii. § 9), but implies relation to a particular 
sensitive organism, we mean different things hy (a) and (h). 
(a) implies belief as to a nature, a permanent order of things, 
— a belief, doubtless, accompanied in the instructed person 
by knowledge that his sensitive organism is a factor in this 
order; (6), by laying stress on the sensitive organism, 
naturally conveys the belief that the present experience is 
due to some peculiar condition of this. Mill, ignoring the 
difference between feeling proper and the intellectual act 
through which feeling becomes a known fact, — a sensation 
which I regard myself as receiving from a thing, and which 
thus becomes a determination alike of me and of the thingj 
— looks on all attributes in the way of quality simply as 
feelings. He treats attributes in the way of quantity in the 
same way. ‘ Hobody, I presume, will say that to see, or to 
lift, or to drink ten gallons of water does not include in 
itself a different set of sensations from those of seeing, lifting, 
or drinking one gallon ; or that to see or handle a foot-imle, 
and to see or handle a yard measure made exactly like it, 
are the same sensations’ (L iii. § 12). Therefore quantities 
as well as qualities are included under the category ‘ states 
of consciousness.’ 

64. Attributes in the way of relation, however, require a 
class to themselves. Ordinary attributes, such as are pre- 
dicated in the judgment, ‘ this snow is white,’ he does not 
treat as resting on a relation at all, though according to Ms 
account of it it expresses consciousness of a relation between 
the sensitive organism and the exciting object, and according 
to any other possible account of it it implies a relation 
in the way of distinctness between one colour and others. 
He treats it, further, as if it represented a single sensation, 
not seeing that the relation of identity between a present 
and numberless past experiences is imxjlied in the recognition 
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of ‘ tills ’ as snow. Nor does the attribute of qnantity strike 
him any niore a,s implying relation. He seeiiis indeed to 
allow that there must be a set of seiiisations to eoiiHiltnto a 
quantity, hut ho takes no notice of any rohition. between 
them. He does not consider, e.g., wlietlier a coloured surra, ce 
•would form or ho a magnitude but for the relati«ni of co- 
existence hotween the scvm’al pictures which its parts present 
to we : wlK'ther * ten gallons * has any meaning except as 
determined by relation to nine gallons, eight gfillons, &c. 
The only attributes whieh he regards as attributes in the way of 
relal, ion arc those indicated by names which imply a correlate. 

Take the judgments, (1) ‘ this weighs ten pounds,^ (2) 

‘ snow is white/ (3) snow falls after a frost, (4) ‘ snow is 
like wool.’ Mill would say that whereas only one pha3no- 
mojion is represented by (1) and (2), (or, if more than one 

(^)j several phaenomena are somehow formed into 

one * sot ’), (3) and (4) express two phmnomena connootod in 
a ] )nirticiilar wa.y . In fact, however, a relation between a multi- 
plicity of objects is equally implied in (1) and (2) ; only in 
tlnsm. the other objects by relation to which the given object 
i*s detorrainod are not specified. In other words, the K'liilions 
expressed in (3) and (4) are more determinate and specific 
than those expressed by (1) and (2). 

65. Mill distinguishes two kinds of relations, (a) those 
^ grounded on a series of states of consciousness,’ in the 
production of which the related objects jointly take part, (?>) 
these whieh are not grounded on states of conscionsness, but 
arc themselves states of consciousness, such as order in place, 
order in time, and resemblance. His account of (a) only 
ditlers from his account of attributes in the way of quality 
in this, that when a state of consciousness or series of such is 
produced by one object, an attribute grounded on it is a 
quality, when by more than one, a relation. This conversion 
of sensation into an attribute * grounded on it ’ presupposes, 
as we have seen, conceived relations. The true account of 
the difference between the two cases is that in one the pre- 
supposed relation or conception is that of thing and quality 
simply, in the other the quality is unfolded into a relation 
between the suhject-thing and other things, between the 
things which, as Mill puts it, jointly produce the state of 
consciousness. In no case can the object to which an 
appearance is referred as a qualification of it or as an instance 
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of itj be uHimately thought of save as conditioned by other 
objects, as deriving its essence from relation to them. But 
in some cases not merely the essence of an object, but its 
existence, implies relation to another; and in such cases 
(perhaps in others) the correlation of the objects has been 
marked in language, ^father and son,’ &c. Such conditions, 
implicitly conveyed in such a predicate as ‘ white,’ are explicit 
in a predicate which contains a preposition, e.g. ‘ this is a 
man on horseback,’ ‘ snow falls after frost.’ 

56. (5) Relations of resemblance and succession, according 
to Mill, are states of consciousness made up of other states, 
certain states of consciousness put together. The effort of 
all idealism of that sort which takes idea as = feeling must 
be to reduce ® objects ’ to feelings and compounds of feeling. 
Once admit relations other than such compounds, and 
you have either to recognise an order presented to us from 
without other than that constituted by feelings or ideas, or 
to admit that something results from the action of thought 
on feelings other than the feelings, which means that thought 
originates (gets something from feelings not given in them). 
Hence Mill instinctively tries to reduce ‘ objects and attri- 
butes ’ to states of consciousness, and ‘ relations ’ to com- 
pounds of such. Eesemblance according to him = feeling of 
resemblance, and that not a third feeling over and above 
the two resembling feelings, but these two together. Three 
objections may be made to this; (1) How do successive 
feelings put themselves together? (2) The relation of resem- 
blance between two feelings of colour must on this view itself 
be a colour. (3) As the feeling of colour which I had 
yesterday is past, never to return, and likewise the feeling of 
today, how is it that the likeness between them, which is 
merely the two together, remains to be talked and thought 
of ? The same holds, muiatis mutandis^ of time. In regard 
to all relations, then, we must hold that they are not states 
of consciousness. That they are grounded on such we may 
admit, in the sense that if we did not feel there would for us 
be no world of related objects, though we might feel without 
there being for us any such world. 

67. It is from treating names apart from propositions 
that Mill fails to see that all names, as significant, or as 
used in predication, are of relations. When he comes to 
treat of nropositions he virtually admits this. In I, v. § 6 
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e.g. lie says tliat tlie proposition^ ‘ tlio colour I saw yesterday 
was a wli^te colour/ involves an assertion of roHemblance, 
C]ea.rlyj on tbe same principle, ‘tliis is wliile/ snow is 
white/ iiivnlvo the assertion oi’ jHiseinblance, The relation of 
ide'ntity involved in all judgments Mill igiioreH. ‘ This is the 
siiine colour I saw yc^stcrdu.y ’ niesms, according to him, very 
like ii-/ for Hhe feeling which I had ycshn*da,y is goiu^ mn'cr 
to reiAirn * (I. ii. 11). It is <p\iie a diderent stnisti, according 
to him, in which we ar(t said to be ^ sitting at the same table.’ 
But if you reduce tbe table to states of conseionsness ’ in the 
sense of feelings, you have a like difficulty about tbe identity 
of the table. The table cannot be reduecd to a single state 
of consciousness, but only to several, each of which is gone 
‘ never to return ’ before another begins. In truth, the 
table is not any series of states of consciousness, but an 
object constituted by an intellectual syntliesis of these. So 
‘ colour’ in. the above judgnunit is an object constituted by 
an intellecttial synthesis of feelings, to wliicdi in the above 
judgnnnit I refer a, i^nasont oxperiimee as an insinnee of it. 
Tbe distinetneas in tinus belwc<‘ii the x)t’es(!ut u,nd previous 
feelings no more inhnfores with their nuderstood idtmtity 
than docs that between the states of conaciouaness in whi<;h 
the table is presented with its identity. T'he apparent 
difference arises from the fact that different parts of space 
coexist, while different times do not. Thus it seems that, 
while the feeling of today cannot be the same with that of 
yesterday, the part of the table fit which A sits can form one 
whole with that at which B sits. What is overlooked is that 
it is only because the part of the table where A sits and that 
%\diero B sits are ea,ch other than my state of consciousness 
that they ctwi coexist. Certain states of consciousness must, 
in virtue of the equal presence of the ego to them, have been 
converted into coexisting parts of a whole, before I can con- 
ceive- of one table at several parts of which A and B sit. 
And a like operation of thought on successive feelings of 
colour converts them into an identical object, 

68. To sum up : the host view of that which the propo- 
sition expresses is that it is ‘ the thought of an object under 
relations.’ This is equally true whether the object is given 
n intuition,’ and thus the judgment is singular, or no; 
whether it is merely conceived or also perceived or imagined. 
The most primary of these relations (those involved in all 
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judgments) are (a) identity, wliicli implies difference ; tliis 
is a fire ’ ; (h) tiling and its action (cause and effect) ; ‘ tliis 
warms me ’ ; (c) thing and quality ; ‘ this is hot ’ ; (d) de- 
termination of one object by another, which is also their 
reciprocal action 5 ‘ this which is warm is other than that 
which is not.’ 

59. Without a feeling consciousness of likeness and nn- 
likeness, it is true, none of these judgments would he 
possible ; but I should not introduce consciousness of like- 
ness and unlikeness among the categories or relations 
involved in all judgment, because consciousness of likeness 
and unlikeness is possible without any judgment, possible 
in a merely feeling subject, in the sense that an animal could 
not e.g. be taken out of hot water and put into cold without 
being conscious that the latter feeling was unlike the former. 
This, however, would not amount to consciousness of a 
relation of likeness and unlikeness.^ In order to this there 
must previously be a conception of objects, permanent in 
distinction from transitory feelings, between which such a 
relation may obtain. In such a concexDtion of objects the 
above categories are involved. There can be no conception 
or judgment (which is but the evolution of conception) at all 
without them,® but there can be without a conception of 
relation in the way of likeness or unlikeness (which pre- 
supposes that of identity and difference ; ‘ these colours are 
not the same, but like ’ ; these colours are not merely differ- 
ent, but unlike’). 

Thus there may be consciousness of likeness and unlike- 
ness in one sense without judgment at all. In the other 
sense of such consciousness there may be judgment without 


‘ In the case of a cat thrown out of 
warm Wiitor into cold, the latter fecliiiji, 
as felt by the eat (•whom wo stipposo 
not to ho a thinking subject), is deter- 
mined by contrast to tlie former. Its 
painfulness (the shock caused) jxist 
consists in tliis <!Ontrast, There must 
then be continuity of fedmg conscious- 
ness from one experience into the other; 
OTiQfeding soul equally present to both 
events. But a fading soul is not 
therefore a thinking (self-conscious) 
soul. It does not sop, -irate iteelf from 
itself and present itself to itself as an 
object- Hence it does not present its 
feelings to itself as permanent felt 


objects, — does not retain its feelings m 
objects still there for thought when 
they have ceased to be felt, and for the 
same reason is not conscious of a rela- 
tion of urilikeness as a rdation ; ■which 
implies ooexistmice of the related ob- 
jects. We cannot speak of the animal's 
consciousness except in terms of our 
own, and hence call its feeling of cold, 
as determined by the previous feeling 
of warmth, a consciousness of relation, 
which it is not. 

* Can the above categories be made 
out to be involved in such a judgment 
as ‘ something is here ’ ? 
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it. ¥or is tlio statomeut of rescmWaiice ovor tlie whole 
import of proposition. A proposition which assorts ro- 
somhhmco hotwoon pliasnomoiui always assca’is it jis a (pialiiy 
ofathiiii(. ‘^Thosmi is liko a hall of firo ’ ; what is hero 
asserted is a. likoii(!SB hotwoen, cortu-iu appoaraaictss m a ([ualUy 
(if the ami. So with such relations as order iu phua?! and 
tiino ; tlioy stand on a diftlTtmt footing from tho above. 
The/ .are not involved in all jtid^ment, and in every 
Blent which states them they qualify .a subject and tlms pre- 
suppose the other relations. 

GO. Their predominance in Mill’s account arises from 
his effort to msike all judgments relate to states of conscious- 
ness.’' Two really inconsistent views of the proposition run 
through Mill, one according to which it states a relation of 
attributes, the other according to which it states a relation 
between pheonoinena, which he interprets as = states of con- 
sciousness, =fee;lings. The truth of the matter is not either 
that some propositions express a relation between attributes, 
others sequence or coexistence between phumomena, or 
that the relation between attributes is i^educihlc to seipience 
and coexistence between phamomona, hut that every propo- 
sition expresses a relation between attributes or a deter- 
mination of an object by attributes, and that the attribute 
by which th.e object is determined, or which is assorted to 
coexist with other attributes, sometimes consists in the 
sequence or coexistence of pheonomena. 

01. We must observe in tho first place that if phmuomena 
!=:mere feelings, as they are felt, not as they are thought, 
no relation between them is possible. The members of a 
relation must exist together. But of the feelings betwoeii 
which we assert a relation one is past or passing before the 
other begins, and this other has no sooner begun than it is 
over. I strike one note of music and then another and 
assert a relation of difference between them, hut only because 
for the comparing subject they are present together, — only 
because for it they are not what as feelings in time they 
urc, viz. successive. It may he said, ‘Are not tho feelings 
of animals related ? ’ We answer, really they are, but not for 
the consciousness of the animals. Phenomena, then, in 
order that relations of sequence and simultaneity may obtain 
between them, must be, not feelings as merely felt, but felt 
* See passages in I. v. §§ 4 and 0. 
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objects, feelings as thoiiglit of. Secondly, when such sequence 
and simultaneity of phenomena form part of a, judgment, 
by a mental act, the same in principle with that by which 
feelings become felt things, the relation in question becomes 
an attribute or determination of a thing. A judgment, if it 
is to state a relation between attributes, cannot state merely 
a sequence or simultaneity of feelings; it must state the 
sequence of feelings as the attribute of something. ‘ Rain 
falls after a lessening of atmospherical pressure/ rain falls 
when heavy clouds are overhead.* Here no doubt in the 
several oases a sequence and simnltaneity of phsenomena are 
stated, and also a relation of attributes is stated, but the 
phenomena between which sequence or simultaneity is stated 
are not the attributes between which a relation is stated. 
The phenomena are the fall of rain and the lightening of 
atmospheric pressure or the appearance of clouds. The 
attributes between which the relation is stated are on the 
one hand general attributes of rain, on the other the 
attribute consisting in the sequence of its fall upon light- 
ening of pressure or its simultaneity with the appearance of 
clouds. 

62. We must not, then, use relation of attributes and 
relation of phenomena as equivalent expressions. If we take 
the former as expressing the import of propositions, we can 
only say that in some cases the attribute predicated consists in 
the simultaneity or sequence of phenomena, but the relation 
between attributes is never one (a) of sequence, or (6) of 
simultaneity, or (c) of mutual limitation in space, (a) and (6) 
are relations of events, and attributes are not events, though 
au attribute, in Milks language, may be ‘grounded on* an 
event. ‘ John’s hair turned grey before he cut his wisdom 
teeth * ; here are two sequent events stated, but the two 
sequent events are not two sequent attributes. The attribute 
consists in the relation between the events and is an attribute 
of John, with whose other attributes, if you like, it co- 
exists, but not in the way of cotemporaneity, nor in the way 
of mutual externality. Mutual externality of parts or ‘ order 
in place** may be asserted as an attribute (‘ bodies are ex- 
tended ’), but this attribute does not therefore coexist in the 
way of such externality with that of which it is the attidbute. 
Attributes can no more be external to attributes, or to that 
of which thev are attributes, than thoughts to thoughts, or 
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tban tlie conception of space can itst'lf be a space. Talre 
tbe proportions about triangles in Kuclid. Tlicj assoT't 
attributes of triangb^s. These all reprosont relations of 
spaces (ificli ontsiclc the oiihoi’, but the sevtirai aitributoB are 
not thort^foro ouiaide ea(*,li other nor oiiisido the triangle. 
The triangle, as intnitiHl, is ho much space, but not as con- 
ceivtid, and it is as conc(dvcd that it is a. subject of atiribiitos. 
As coiictuvcd, tli(3 rcihition of externality has no applicjation 
to it 5 its attributes arc not external to it or eaeli other; 
there is no relation in the way of order of place between 
them and it or each otlu'r. If such a I'olation cannot obtain 
even between the attributes of a triangle, there is even less 
excuse for supposing it to obtain between tbe attributes of 
anything else. 



B. VBB'BAJj AND BBAL PBOPOSITIOm. 

[Miix, Book I. Chapter VI. j 

63. Mill’s distinction of real and verbal propositions 
corresponds to Locke’s between ^ instructive ’ and ‘ trifling. 
The latter a>re those in which the predicate merelj represents 
an idea already included in the complex idea which the sub- 
ject-name stands for (cf. Mill, 1. vi. § 4). It is diflicult, 
however, to ascertain what propositions are to be so regarded. 
From § 5 it would seem that ‘ all men are mortal ’ is not 
verbal. ‘ All men are animals ’ presumably would be. Yet 
it is difficult to allege that ‘ mortality ’ is not just as much 
asserted of a subject in calling it ‘man ’as is ‘animality.’ 
All propositions, according to Mill, are merely verbal 
which are ‘ essential ’ in the Scholastic sense, since ‘ essence ’ 
= the meaning of a name. There is no difficulty in deciding 
what attributes are of the essence, so long as you regard 
essence in the Scholastic way as fixed by a definition j but 
once admit that the meanings of names fluctuate, that the 
same name means different things to different persons, and 
it becomes impossible to say, in regard to any general pro- 
position, unless we maintain (which Mill does not) that the 
mere fact of its generality proves it verbal, whether in the 
predicate you assert more than you imply of everything to 
which you apply the subject-name. The formal logician (in 
the special sense), it is clear, can have nothing to say to it un- 
less it is merely verbal. Unless the complex idea expressed by 
the name ‘ man ’ includes the idea of mortality, you must ‘ go 
beyond the given conception,’ — you must refer to ‘ matter’ not 
included in it, so that your thinking will be other than for- 
mal, — in the syllogism which proves mortality of ‘this man.’ 

64. According to Locke’s own doctrine, again, there is 
no doubt what general propositions are ‘trifling,’ what 
‘ instructive.’ All general propositions are ‘ trifling,’ unless 
they relate to morals or mathematics. According to the 



predomitiaTit Eotion of tlie ‘real * in Looke, as ‘ tlia.t whic'h 
iiappens to me wlieiilier I will or no * in opposition to all work 
of tlimiglik, a proposition wliioli is to stiito real trntli slionM 
state a siii{?]a event in tlie way of feeling. It lias been 
suflnsieritly sliown that a proposition stalin^»' merely a, present 
feelinp'' apart frmn moilificaiion by wliat is not present fi'oling' 
is in fact impossible. Locke, bowewer, bo far trit^H to bn com 
sistent tbu,t (suhj<'ct to oxccpii<m8 iti favour of ma.ilu maidt's 
and morals) lie luistrieis i*eal px'opositioiis (sta.teim5ntH of real 
trufcb) to tlie aing’ular foi'in. According to him they nniat 
state an event now happening or that did once happen 
(though ho cannot in effi^ct keep such events clear of modifi- 
cation by understood relations), A ‘real coexistence of 
‘‘leas’ (which is about equivalent to a ‘ simultaneity of pliEC' 
nomena ’ in later language) can be asserted in present or past 
single instances, but not generally. When it seems to be 
asserted generally (‘all gold is soluble in aqua ntgia ’), wbat 
is in fact asserted is either a ‘fact in my mental history ’ (to 
use Mill’s phrase), and that a single fact, or that a ('.ertiiin 
idea, consisting in a strong expectation, is iiududed in the 
‘ nominal essence ’ of the snbjt'idi. Of ‘ mixed modi^s,’ how- 
ever, willi Locke the ‘ nominal essence ’ is also ‘ real/ The 
ideas of them are our own making, not imide for us by some- 
tlikig without us, and do not, like those of substancca, relate 
to an archetype other than themselves. The certainty of 
Xmopositions aboirt them, accordingly, may be both real and 
genera]. According to the original account of modes in 
chap, xii., &c. of Book II this could only be consistently 
admitted of ‘mixed,’ not of ‘simple,’ modes, for ideas of 
simple modes of space and duration, according to this 
account, are just as much made for us as sim|)le ideas, and 
have just as much reference to outward things as have ideas 
of substances. However, in the third and fourth books he 
extends to mathematical ideas (which are in fact ideas of 
simple modes) as well as to moral ones the privilege of having 
no relation to reality other than themselves. In regard to 
mathematics and morals, then, we may extend our knowledge 
without experiment and ohservation, — without new events 
in the way of sensation happening to us, — and can arrive at 
IDropositions new and ‘ instructive ’ (in the sense that what 
■ they state in the predicate is not already implied in our 
having the idea which forms the subject), and universally true 



(Ibecaiise they state relations of ideas which belong merely to 
oiir minds, and which, therefore, must be always what they 
are once), by some process of ‘ laying in order onr.ideas/ 

65. Locke leaves us quite in the dark as to the nature of 
this process, or how it is possible — since it implies some 
construction of new ideas — ^for a mind which can only com- 
bine and abstract given ideas. What forced such admissions 
ui>on him was, no doubt, the existence of the sciences of 
jurisprudence and geometry, both of which seem to arrive at 
new truths without experiment or observation, and to argue 
deductively from these as universally true, without liability 
to exception or modilication. In the fifth proposition of 
Euclid, having got a certain construction, we are able by a 
series of direct comparisons of magnitude to compare the 
angles of the isosceles as remainders of equal angles and 
therefore themselves equal. As Locke would say, we arrive 
at the conclusion by ‘laying in order intermediate ideas."* 
But having arrived at it by means of a particular construc- 
tion in that ‘ bare instance,’ we take it as universally true. 
Afterwards we try to exhibit angles as angles at the base of 
an isosceles, in order at once to be sure of their equality, 
Locke explains this by saying in effect that the ideas 
between which equality is demonstrated in the single case, 
being merely onr own making, do not depend on anything 
else which can modify them. So in jurisprudence new 
general propositions are made : a general definition of a 
crime is constructed (representing no doubt a prior custom, 
but then this custom is man’s making), and then the 
business of the jurist is to exhibit particular cases in such a 
way as that they may be covered by the definition, just as 
the geometer tries to find a construction by which (say) he 
may exhibit a couple of angles as angles at the base of an 
isosceles. In regard to jurisprudence it is clear that the 
difficulty of admitting such certainty, at once real and 
general, is not the same as in regard to mathematics. Its 
general propositions, the ‘empiric’ will say, represent 
human convention or enactment. Bights having been 
admitted and acts made criminal, as occasion required, 
under direction of a common understanding, but without 
explicit recognition of a general principle, the jurist reduces 
the rights or crimes in question to such a principle, and 
then brings fresh cases as they occur under such principle. 



In all this he is merely summing np anrl finrling general 
exprcjssion for what does not j^rofcss to he other thiiii the 
work o£ man. (Convention and enantinont, however, imply 
that man is able to imiko new conditions lor liims(;lf‘ in a 
way of wln(*h animals aro incu,p!ihlo, and wh'udi wonld he 
nnaoemmtahlo if hnman life were simply tluj rt'siilt of 
natural influences ; they imply that man presfuits himself to 
himself as the possibles subject of a c.ondifion other than 
his present one.) Ma.thematicnil propositions, on the other 
hand, relate to wliat is Just a,8 mm;h natural n,s aaiytliing 
can ho, nay, to what is natniul icar e^oy/jv, to ehuuentary 
properties of matter. In Locke himsedf wo find that ideas 
which in Book IV are treated as merely of the mind, have 
in Book II been treated as ^ ideas of primary qualities of 
matter,’ of qualities which are in things whether we per- 
ceive them or no.’ * 

GO. Kant retains from tho school of Locke the doctrine 
that judgments of empirical origin,’ if more than analyses 
of a complex idea, cannot he nniv(‘VHul and necessary. This 
is indispni^ahlo, if by such jndgnnmis is meant a statement 
of an event in the way of hading, or a snmma.ry of smdi 
evemis, and this is what it did mea,n to Kant’s predescossors, 
and what alone it can properly moan unhiss exp{'ri(}ne(i is to 
bo recognised as in its very origin dedermined hy thought. 
If a judgment, general in form, is a summary of past events 
which have hitherto hapi)ened -witliout excjoption in a 
particular way, it does not purport to he universal and 
necessary. If it is taken to represent tho strongest possible 
subjective expectation, this is relative to the individual’s 
experience so far as it has gone. People who think that 
thfs development of habits tlirough hereditary transmission 
will aec'onnt for the necessity of necessary truths, show 
that they do not know what is meant by such ‘ necessity.’ 
It does not mean strength of subjective expectation, which 
is what alone could bo thus accounted for, but necessity as 
a condition of there being a nature. 

67. The ^propositions which Locke spoke of as explana- 
tions of a ■'nominal essence,’ Kant called ^analytical 
judgments.’ All universal judgments, then, if of empirical 
origin, must he analytical. If there are judgments which 


* See General Introduction to Htme, §§ 115 ff,; voL i. p. 94 ff. 
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are universal and necessary, and at tlie same time synthetical 
Cladding to our concex)tion of the subject a predicate not 
contained in it^), they cannot be of ‘empirical origin/ they 
mxast be ‘ a, jprioriJ Kant finds snch judgments in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy. His instances are, ‘7 + 5 
= 12 j ’ ‘a straight line between two points is the shortest j * 
‘ in all changes of the material world the quantity of matter 
remains unchanged ; * ‘in all communication of motion 
action and reaction must always be equal.’ These are not 
summaries of events in the way of feeling — not in that sense 
results of experience, though without experience we could not 
have them. They arise out of the presuppositions of experi- 
ence, out of conditions under which alone experience is 
possible; the two former out of conditions under which 
alone intuition of objects is possible (presentation of them as 
individual in space and time) ; the two latter out of those 
under which alone experience as of nature, of an objective 
uniform system, is possible. 

68. Kant’s distinction, however, of ‘ synthetical ’ and 
‘ analytical ’ pro|)Ositions, as he understood it, does not 
exactly square with Locke’s of ‘ instructive ’ and ‘ trifling/ 
as this was understood by Locke. Kant would not have 
admitted that his analytical propositions were merely verbal 
or trifling, or that the conception analysed in such a propo- 
sition could be no more than a combination of ‘ ideas ’ 
derived from previous experience and fixed by a name. Nor 
by ‘judgments of experience’ which, as such, are always 
‘^synthetical,’ did Kant understand merely summaries of 
events in the way of feeling, undetermined by conceptions 
not derived from such events. Thus his instance of an 
analytical judgment is, ‘all bodies ai-e extended (or impene- 
trable),’ which is ‘not an empirical judgment, but stands 
firm a ‘priori’', but he would regard this judgment as a 
most important factor in the constitution of knowledge. It 
is not, as an analysis of an empirical conception would be, — 
as with Locke ‘ all gold is malleable ’ would be,— of no use 
in the furtherance of knowledge, a mere account of what is 
understood by a name. On the other hand, ‘ all bodies are 
heavy’ (his instance of a synthetical proposition), is only 
possible because body is conceived as part of the totality of 
experience to which I may add other parts, as I do when T 
von. II. Q 



reoognifie hj tliai Inxlios ni’A lion.vy/ Biii ilin f»on~ 

C(51)ii(»ii of fixpcirkniCG as a whole of iniiiually <l(‘i,(^riniuioo> j,u,rts 
is, as it is tCaiit’s ^nuat merit to have slinwn, not of (‘inpirieiil 
origin. It arises, as lie awkwardly j>ui,s it, iVom the ^ I think 
which {iccoinpaniea all our ri'preHentations,’ — fr<un the unity 
of the Hcilf-eonscious Ruhjeet present i.o all intnithms.’ 

09. Nowa j mlginent deierniined (rinuhned. possible) by such 
a conception is no longer of empirical origin in tlu'. sinise oi' 
being a statonunit of an event, oi' of a uiuliitudc! of past (wmits, 
or of an expectation resulting fi'om smdi ; and ilie (pu'siicm is 
whether, when the meaning of ‘judgments of experience ’ has 
been thus altered from what it was with tlu; school of Locke, 
the antithesis either between them and ‘ a p'iori ’ judgments, 
or between syntbetieal and analytical, can be maintained in 
the absolute form in which. Kant puts it. No doubt Kant is 
right in holding that there ai*e universfil and necessary 
judgments which are not analytical in that sense in which, 
according to the Lockeian (exp(!ricntial) dotjtrim^, all uni- 
versal judgments must be, i.o. as evolving the ooniiotiition of 
n, name ; and in maintaining the synthetica] character both 
of mathematical judgmeutwS, and of universal judgments 
about nature*, e.g, ‘all bodies Imve weight, ’-- synthetical, i.e, 
as opposed to the above sonsi^ of analytical. The (picstion 
is whether his own doctrine is not fatal to the acceptance of 
the distinction between analytical and syntbetieal judgments 
in tbo form in which he puts it, i.e. not as a distinction 
between verbal and laal propositions (propositions evolving 
the connotation of a name and propositions stating a matter 
of fact), but as a distinction between two sorts of real pro- 
positions, — those stating ‘judgments of experience ’ (syntheti- 
cal) on the one hand, and tliose stating ‘ a priori ’ truths 
(analytical) on the other. If a proposition wbicli is to state 
real knowledge about tilings must- state something wbieb 
liappens or has happened, one can see (a) that such a 
proposition cannot take universal foi'm without ceasing to 
state real knowledge, and (&) that it is absolutely opposed 
to any statement about a conception in the mini But if 

* ‘ TIuig it is experience upon which (only contingently, however), as parts 
rests the possibility of the synthesis of of a whole, namely, of exporiencG, 
the predicate of weight with the con- whieh isitself a synthesis of intuitions.’ 
ception of body, because both concop- - Critique qflhm Reason (Meiklejohu’s 
tions, although tho one is not eonlained Trans.), p. 8. 
in the other, still belong to one unotlier 
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^ all bodies are heavy,* explained as Kant explains it (without 
any attempt to reduce it to a statement of events), is to bo 
onr instance of a ‘judgment of experience,’ (a) is* the differ- 
ence between conceptions which merely ^belong to one another,’ 
and those of which ‘ one is contained (though confusedly) in 
the other,’ such as to justify the assertion of an absolute 
difference between synthetical and analytical propositions ? (5) 
is ‘ all bodies are heavy ’ — a synthetical j udgm ent of experience 
— still so far from being universal and necessary that when 
we find a judgment w^hieh indisputably is universal and neces- 
sary, we have no alternative but to suppose it either not syn- 
ihetical (merely analytical), or, if synthetical, then not ‘of 
experience ’ but ‘ a 'priori ’ ? If we answer (&) in the negative 
we have to alter Kant’s distinctive doctrine of the relation 
between mathematical and other knowledge; if {a) in the 
negative, we must reconsider his doctrine as to the impossi- 
bility of extending knowledge beyond the region of possible 
intuitions, the point of this doctrine being that without in- 
tuitions there are no synthetical judgments, and any exten- 
sion of knowledge must consist in synthetical judgments. 

70. In judging body to be extended, according to Kant, 
we do not go beyond the conception of body ; in judging it 
heavy, we do go beyond the conception ; the conception of 
heaviness belongs to, but is not, like that of extension, 
contained in, that of body. But do we not go beyond the 
subject-conception ‘body’ in judging it to be extended? 
The judgment is otiose unless we do. In all real thinking 
such a judgment would represent a process of going beyond 
a given subject to connect it with others, — either to connect 
t/iis body with other bodies as limited by and limiting them, 
or to connect body under the point of view of its being a 
composition with all things else divisible. From Kant’s 
point of view it might be said that in one sort of judgment 
we go beyond the subject indeed, but only to connect it with 
other subjects in virtue of properties belonging- to them as 
the result of forms of intuition ; in the other we go beyond 
the subject to connect it with others in virtue of ptroperties 
given in empirical intuition. But since with Kant both the 
existence of objects of empirical intuition, and the connection 
of one object -with another in a nature, ai-e rendered possible 
by synthetic iutelligence, this distinction reduces itself to 
one of degree in complexity of synthesis. In both cases, in 
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tlie o,fitiial process of Imownig, you po beyoud tlie subinet, 
l)iit ill one case to connect it witli a more, in tije, (»tlior with 
a, hiBS, coinplex result of intellectual KyiiihcisiH. 

71. To avoid misapprolieiision, we must boar in mind 
(what Kant would not have disputcid) that both propositions 
alike, as represent in the lumital a<‘/t ol* the individual, may 
rijpreseut one of mere analyHia of an ae.<iepted delinition. 
‘ Under tins term ‘body ’ we to nnderHin.iul the attribute 
of extension, or that of lieavim\ss, as tlie ease may be.’ 
There is no doubt that to all of ua ‘body’ has come to 
include heaviness in its connotation just us much, as exten- 
sion. What we have to do is to compare ‘ all bodies are 
extended ’ with ‘ all bodies are heavy,’ (1) as we may suppose 
these several judgments first arrived at, (2) as they are em- 
ployed in thinking about the world, about matters of fact, 
in arriving at further truth, as distinct from the process of 
reviewing the connotation of general terms, (Jl) as reinusent- 
ing trnths about the world. Is there any dilliu'enee of kind 
b(ttwe(ui tlusm in these respects, such as ICanb supposes 
hetw(sen analytic-al and synthetical judgments ? As to (1), 
ICunt’s own doctrine implies that ‘ all bodies a.re (}xtondt?d ’ 
could not he got at witliout intuition. .It— ‘ all bodies are 
parts of space,’ and this implies tin* presentation of ‘pure 
intuition,’ It is not analytical, then, as first arrived at, 
but, according to Kant’s doctrine, it is arrived at («) by a 
synthesis mtjre primitive than that by whiedv ‘all bodies are 
heavy ’ is arrived at, so primitive, indeed, that witbont it 
the conception of body could not be formed at all, (/j) by a 
synthesis exercised upon a pure form of intuition, as distinct 
from a synthesis exercised, as in the case of tlie other 
judgment, upon an empirical intintion. Tliis does not mean, 
however, that ‘ all bodies are heavy ’ is a summary of events 
in the way of sensation, according to Kant, any more than 
the other. An intellectual synthesis is necessary to give it. 
‘Weight’ is not a mere feeling, but an ‘empirical con- 
ception ’ resulting from the interpretation of feeling under 
the direction of the ‘ synthetic principles of understanding ’ 
(in particular the principle of ‘ anticiiiations of perception ’), 
aud as predicated of body it implies the conception of the 
connexion of body with the ‘ whole of possible experience.’ 
As arrived at by us, then, it is not true to say that one is 
got at by analysis of a conception, the other not, or that one 
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is avrived at without experience, the other by means of it ; one 
indepeiident of sense, the other not. Each pregupposes a 
synthesis, and in its universal form results from an analysis 
of the result of such synthesis. The difference is that one 
presupposes a less complex synthesis than the other, and 
that while, in order to arrive at one in its explicit universal 
form, the analysis needs only to be of that result of synthesis 
which we call ‘ body,’ it is a more complex result that must he 
analysed in order to yield the other, in a like explicit universal 
form. So far there is truth in saying that in one of the 
two judgments the predicate is contained in the subject, in 
the other only belongs to it. 

72? ‘ We cannot,’ it may be said, ^ conceive body at all 
except as extended; the conception of it as heavy is gradually 
formed through experience.’ If it comes to a question of the 
individual man’s power of conception, there is quite as much 
ground for saying that imponderable bodies are inconceivable 
as unextended ones. It is true that extension when analysed 
turns out to be the simpler conception. In Kant’s language 
it is the conception of that which is the condition of all 
intuition — all perception and imagination. But {a) in this 
respect how does “^all bodies are extended’ differ from 
‘ a straight line is the shortest between two points,’ which 
is equally based on a necessity of intuition ? (6) why, because 
extension is a simpler, more abstract, attribute than heavi- 
ness, should one be said to be contained in that of body, the 
other merely to belong to it ? If we treat it as a question 
of what any individual understands by ‘ body,’ one attribute 
is as much contained in it as the other. If it is a question 
about body as it is really determined in the universe or for 
a perfect intelligence, gravity is as necessary to the con- 
ception of it as extension. It is only relatively to us, as of 
growing intelligence, that the distinction between the simpler 
attribute as contained in, and the more complex as belonging 
to, a subject, can have any meaning, and for us it is only a 
distinction of degree. In like manner, if the distinction 
between analytical and synthetical judgments is meant to 
be one of truth, as distinct from one of the way in which we 
as individuals apprehend them, for a distinction of kind 

* [This section is to a great extent between the two kinds of jndgment, 
identical in substance with the preced- which are stated but not discussed in 
ing one, but it deals briefly with the the previous section.] 
second and third heads of comparison 
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slioiild be substituted one of degree between more elementary 
and abstract trutbs on the one side and more determinate 
and concrete on the other. Universality and necessity no 
more belong to one soj't of truths than to the other, though 
about the latter we are more likely to make mistakes. As 
regards analysis and synthesis, the truth is that every 
judgment (a) presupposes a synthesis which is an analysis 
of the confused, (t) is itself an analysis, (c) an analysis 
which in all actual thinking is a step to farther synthesis. 
A synthesis of sensations so as to form an intensive quantity 
is necessary to the conception of weight; a further synthesis 
is necessary to the conception of this as an attribute of body. 
The result of this synthesis is that conception of body which 
is analysed in the judgment ‘ all bodies are heavy of which 
in actual thinking the purpose would always be some 
synthesis, such as the connection of the motion of a particu- 
lar body with other phenomena, as an instance of gravity 
modified by other forces. 

73. But it may be said that, though these objections 
may be valid against the distinction between analytical and 
synthetical judgments, as Kant puts it, the distinction re- 
mains between judgments respecting matters of fact and 
judgments respecting mere ideas. Ko doubt there is a 
distinction between propositions which merely state what 
the propounder understands by a general name and those 
which apply to reality. The object of the former is either 
{a) the instruction of another, or (b) agreement with an 
opponent as to the sense in which a word is to he used, or 
(e) rhetorical deception, or [d) the clearing up one’s own 
thoughts. The real question is (a) whether all judgments 
which do not state events in the way of feeling (which no 
general proposition can do) are thus merely analytical of 
the meaning of a name, and (6) whether, if we admit judg- 
ments which do not state events in the way of feeling as 
yet relating to matter of fact, the distinction between matter 
of fact (reality) and thought can be maintained. Question 
(a), as we have seen, Locke, with a varying amount of draw- 
back, answered affirmatively in regard to ‘substances* or 
‘ coexistence in nature,’ but admitted judgments respecting 
mere ideas which were yet ‘instructive’ and stated real 
truth — were not analytic^ of the meaning of a name — viz. 
mathematical judgments. This is inconsistent (1) with his 
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view of the unorigiiiativeness of mind, (2) with his view of 
reality as that which happens to us, (3) with his view of 
mathematical truths as representing primary qualities of 
matter. Hume in the ‘ Treatise of Human Nature ’ tries to 
reduce mathematical propositions to statements of matter of 
fact as sensible events, which he admits destroys their uni- 
versal character. In the ^ Essays ’ he reverts to Locke’s view. 
He classifies propositions as statements either of matters of 
fact or of relations between ideas, and puts mathematical 
propositions in the latter class without meeting the objections 
to this view which have been stated above with reference to 
Locke. 

74. Mill tries to combine the view of Hume’s ‘ Treatise ’ 
with that of his ‘ Essays ’ without recognising the conse- 
quences of either. He identifies mathematical propositions 
with propositions respecting matters of fact — reduces all 
propositions which do not concern matters of fact to ana- 
lyses of nominal essence — and at the same time ascribes uni- 
versality to propositions concerning matter of fact, which 
Locke and Hume had seen could not belong to them if 
they = statements of events, and could only belong to mathe- 
matical judgments on the supposition that they concerned 
mere ideas. 

In truth, Mill’s view of mathematical propositions, as 
well as many other prox30sitions concerning nature, is in- 
compatible with their being statements of events at all : it 
implies that they are statements of conceived relations be- 
tween objects which are not events at all, and can only be 
called phsenomena in the loose sense of that term in which 
it stands, not merely for a sensible event, but for any object 
of consciousness whatever. His other universal propositions 
concerning matters of fact, though they relate to events, 
relate to them as determined by an order of nature which 
is not an event or sum of events ; and it is only in virtue of 
determination by such an order that events can become 
subjects of universal propositions. 

75. When matters of fact (or ^ phenomena ’) have thus 
ceased to be mere ‘ events in the way of feeling,’ — have come 
to be regarded as appearances of an order which, as can be 
shown, can only exist for a thinking as opposed to a merely 
feeling subject, — the question is whether the distinction 
between them and ideas (as = thoughts as such) can be 
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should he substituted one of degree between more elementary 
and abstrjvjt truths on the one side and more determinate 
and concrete on the other. Universality Jind necessity no 
more belong to one soj't of truths than to the other, though 
about the latter we are more likely to make mistakes. As 
regards analysis and synthesis, the truth is that every 
judgment (a) presupposes a synthesis which is an analysis 
of the confused, (&) is itself an analysis, (c) an analysis 
which in all actual thinking is a step to farther synthesis. 
A synthesis of sensations so as to form an intensive quantity 
is necessary to the conception of weight; a further synthesis 
is necessary to the conception of this as an attribute of body. 
The result of this synthesis is that conception of body which 
is analysed in the judgment ‘ all bodies are heavy,’ of which 
in actual thinking the purpose would always be some 
synthesis, such as the connection of the naotion of a particu- 
lar body with other phaenomeua, as an instance of gravity 
modified by other forces. 

73. But it may be said that, though these objections 
may be valid against the distinction between analytical and 
synthetical judgments, as Kant puts it, the distinction re- 
mains between judgments respecting matters of fact and 
judgments respecting mere ideas. No doubt there is a 
distinction between propositions which merely state what 
the propounder understands by a general name and those 
which apply to reality. The object of the former is either 
(a) the instruction of another, or (5) agreement with an 
opponent as to the sense in which a word is to be used, or 
(c) rhetorical deception, or (d) the dealing up one’s own 
thoughts. The real question is (a) whether all judgments 
which do not state events in the way of feeling (which no 
general proposition can do) are thus merely analytical of 
the meaning of a name, and (6) whether, if we admit judg- 
ments which do not state events in the way of feeling as 
yet relating to matter of fact, the distinction between matter 
of fact (reality) and thought can be maintained. Question 
(a), as we have seen, Locke, with a varying amount of draw- 
back, answered affirmatively in regard to ‘substances’ or 
‘ coexistence in nature,’ but admitted judgments respecting 
mere ideas which were yet ‘instructive’ and stated real 
truth — were not analytical of the meaning of a name— -viz. 
mathematical judgments. This is inconsistent (1) with his 
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Tiew of tlie uiioriginativeness of mind, (2) with liis view of 
reality as that which happens to ns, (3) with Ijis view of 
mathematical truths as representing primary qualities of 
matter. Hume in the ‘ Treatise of Human Hature ’ tries to 
reduce mathematical propositions to statements of matter of 
fact as sensible events, which he admits destroys their uni- 
versal character. In the Essays ’ he reverts to Loclce’s view. 
He classifies px’opositions as statements either of matters of 
fact or of relations between ideas, and puts mathematical 
propositions in the latter class without meeting the objections 
to this view which have been stated above with reference to 
Locke. 

74. Mill tries to combine the view of Hume’s ‘Treatise’ 
with that of his ‘ Essays ’ without recognising the conse- 
quences of either. He identifies mathematical propositions 
with propositions respecting matters of fact — reduces all 
propositions which do not concern matters of fact to ana- 
lyses of nominal essence — and at the same time ascribes uni- 
versality to propositions concerning matter of fact, which 
Locke and Hume had seen could not belong to them if 
they = statements of events, and could only belong to mathe- 
matical judgments on the suiDposition that they concerned 
mere ideas. 

In truth, Mill’s view of mathematical propositions, as 
well as many other propositions concerning nature, is in- 
compatible with their being statements of events at all : it 
implies that they are statements of conceived relations be- 
tween objects which are not events at all, and can only be 
called phsenomena in the loose sense of that term in which 
it stands, not merely for a sensible event, but for any object 
of consciousness whatever. His other universal propositions 
concerning matters of fact, though they relate to events, 
relate to them as determined by an order of nature which 
is not an event or sum of events ; and it is only in virtue of 
determination by such an order that events can become 
subjects of universal propositions. 

76. When matters of fact (or ‘phenomena’) have thus 
ceased to be mere ‘ events in the way of feeling,’ — ^have come 
to be regarded as appearances of an order which, as can be 
shown, can only exist for a thinking as opposed to a merely 
feeling subject, — the question is whether the distinction 
between them and ideas (as = thoughts as such) can be 
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mamtaiiied ; wlietlier for this must uot fee sufestituted the 
distinction^ between them and the meaning of general 
names, which = the conception on the jDart of the person 
who uses the name as it hapiiens at any time to stand, 
which presumably is untrue and inadequate. In regard to 
propositions professing to concern nature, then, for Locke's 
distinction between those expressing real existence and 
those explanatory of a complex idea, for Kant’s between 
synthetical and analytical, we shall adopt another distinction 
of Kant, between those which do and those which do not 
concern objects of possible experience, understanding at the 
same time that thought is necessary to constitute expeiienee. 
In other words, all universal judgments that are to be more 
than nominal, though they can by no means be reduced to 
singular ones, any more than conception can be intuition al- 
ised, must be verifiable by an intuition, which could b<a 
stated in a singular proposition. 



K DEFINITION. 

Book I., Chapter VIII.] 

76, ISTo DEJPusriTiojn is a statement of a j>resent sensible 
event, or of a multitude of sueb events. Accordingly, 
according to Locke’s view of propositions concerning real 
existence, no definition (subject to a reservation in favour of 
matliematical definitions) can concern real existence : it can 
only be an analysis of nominal essence. In like manner, 
Mill, at tbe beginning of the chapter on definition, calls 
them the ‘ most important of propositions purely verbal.’ 
The natural meaning of this is that definition does not 
relate to matter of fact or reality, that it merely analyses 
a, complex idea as opposed to stating what happens (which 
alone == the real). But, as we have seen. Mill is am- 
biguous in his account of ^verbal propositions.’ If everj 
proposition is ' merely verbal ’ which asseits something of 
a thing ‘ under a name that already presupposes what is 
about to be asserted ’ (I. vi. § 6), then every statement by a 
scientific man is /or Mm merely verbal. •'Water is composed 
of 0 and H in such and such proportions.’ In calling any- 
thing •'water,* the scientific man understands himself to 
imply that it is so composed. Such a statement, however, 
by no means falls under Mill’s other account of a ‘ verbal 
proposition,* viz- that it is one which ‘ does not convey 
information.’ So with every definition: it specially purports 
to be a statement of the full meaning with which the definer 
uses a certain name ; thus it is necessarily ‘ merely verbal ’ 
in the sense that it •' asserts something of a thing under a 
name that ’ to the definer ‘ presupposes what is about to be 
asserted.’ But it does not in consequence ^ convey no 
information.* 

77. The truth is that every general proposition comes 
under the above account of propositions merely verbal,’ and 
a strict follower of Locke and Hume would have to admit 
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that no such proposition concerned real existence, or con- 
veyed any ^information except as to the usage of a name. 
Mill, however, is by no means pi'epared to admit this ; he 
holds that general propositions may rexoresent real existence ; 
that the question whether they are merely verbal or no 
depends on whether the conception, which such a prox)Osi- 
tion in every case unfolds, represents a real union of 
attributes in a thing. This being so, the distinction between 
verbal and real prox)Ositio 2 is, as he puts it (i.e. in a form 
only suitable to the view which regards every general x^roposi- 
tion as merely verbal), loses its meaning, and in consequence 
we find him constantly treating propositions as real, not 
verbal, which yet fall under the above description (e.g. ^ all 
men are mortal’). In like manner, when treating of de- 
finition, he is still so far affected by the Lockeian theory 
and his own account of ‘ verbal propositions ’ as to identify 
definition with verbal proposition, but soon comes to write 
of definition in a way that makes this unmeaning. Thus 
(I. viii. § 1), as a formula for expressing the definition of 
* man,’ having first adopted ‘ man is a name connoting such 
and such attributes,’ he immediately substitutes ‘ man is 
everything which possesses such and such attributes,’ thus 
showing that he does not consider the definition to be 
merely an analysis of nominal essence in Locke’s sense, but 
a statement of a real coexistence of attributes in a real 
subject. Again, having said {ib.) that a definition is ‘ the 
sum total of all the essential propositions’ (which == propo- 
sitions merely verbal) ^ which can be framed with a given 
name for their subject,’ he says {ih. § 3) that Hhe only ade- 
quate definition of a name is one which declares the fa.cts, 
and the whole of the facts, which the name involves in its 
signification.’ Does this mean all the qualities, which those 
who apply the given name to an object understand that 
object to possess (the object being a creature of their 
thoughts) ? Or does it mean that the content of a definition 
should be some group of qualities or pliEBuomena really 
connected with each other and constituting a real object to 
which the defined name is applied? If it means the former, 
the question being simply one of usage, it will be impossible 
to do more than lay down some meaning in which the given 
word is to be used as between certain persons, or in a certain 
hook, or in a certain enactment. To determine the sense in 
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vvliicli all who use some name happen to use it, unless it he 
a technical term, is clearly impossible. But if this is what 
Mill means by definition, there is no purpose in insisting on the 
diiference between 'complete’ and ' incomplete ’ d.etiiiitions, 
and that the former must state ‘ the whole of the facts, &c.’ 
All that can be reasonably sought for in such a definition is 
a guide to usage, which the 'incomplete’ definition fur- 
nishes. There is no meaning in the requirement that ‘ all 
the facts ’ be covered by the definition, unless it is under- 
stood that the name represents some real thing (however 
this be explained), and that we have to try to make the 
conception which we connect with the name correspond with 
the facts united in the thing. 

78. In regard to 'scientific definitions’ Mill virtually 
admits this {ib. § 4). Their purpose 'is not to expound 
a name, but a classification,’ and that not an arbitrary 
classification. As Mill’s instances show, their object is to 
state some real relation of properties, which a multitude of 
other such relations really depend upon, or at any rate 
accompany. In other words, their object is to do just what 
the definition of Plato and Aristotle was meant to do, viz. 
to explain the phenomena of the world as graduated modifi- 
cations of simpler principles; only they do it in a less 
superficial way. They do not find their simpler princixde in 
an abstraction from some rough current conception, which 
was what the ancients did. Thus, to take Mill’s instance of 
the quest for the definition of heat (which he strangely 
speaks of as an inquiry into the meaning of a word), the 
object is to discover the 'power which causes what our 
senses recognise as heat’ (a ^verum genus’), and then to 
differentiate this genus by determining ' under what charac- 
teristics the multitudes of pheenomena certainly connected 
with this power ’ may * be embodied as a class ’ (i.e. treated 
as modes of this x)ower), ' which characteristics would of 
course be so many differentise for the definition of the power 
itself’ {ih.). We may almost say that whereas the ancient 
logic, supposing itself to be defining the nature of things, 
really was but analysing the received meaning of general 
names, the modern logic, while insisting that it is only 
explaining the meaning of words, is really engaged in gradu- 
ally defining the nature of things. 

79. The reason why Mill and others (who, unlike Locke, 
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admit the possibility of truths at once real and general), are 
afraid of allowing that definition can ever be of the ‘ nature 
of things,’'' is that they think this implies the reality of 
essences,’ i.e. that there are real things correspondiijg to 
the signification of general names. For these they would 
substitute real uniformities in the relations of phenomena, 
to which they would rightly hold that the meanings of 
general names seldom coiTespond. This is a very good 
reason for refusing to admit that those definitions which 
merely analyse what is ordinarily understood by general 
names are at the same time explanations of the nature of 
things ; but not a reason for denying that either scientific 
definibioiis, which purport to state some most ‘^general 
uniformity of phsenoinena ’ as modified by particular condi- 
tions, or mathematical definitions, relate to real existence. 

80. Undoubtedly every definition is an analysis or 
explanation of the meaning of a name (of a conception 
represented by a general name), though in some cases not of 
a name previously in vogue, but of one introduced to 
represent the conception which the definition states. This, 
however, is saying very little. Everything depends on the 
nature of the conception, and the sense in which the definition 
professes to explain it. It may be (a) a conception current 
among men, of which -the definition undertakes to explain 
the ordinary content, what it involves for most men who 
entertain the conception. Only such a definition can fitly 
be said to be ‘ merely of the meaning of a name.’ (&) It 
may be a conception which the definer does not find in 
vogne, but undertakes to constitute. Such are (1) defini- 
tions contained in law (the definition, say, of manslaughter, 
or of a public elementary school), and those which the 
judge and jurist derive from these ; (2) definitions of duties 
by the moralist, so far as he undertakes to do more than 
expound common sense: (3) mathematical definitions; the 
definition of a circle represents the mental act of construct- 
ing it. (c) It may be a conception representing the definer’a 
discovery of facts of nature, or his analysis of metaphysical 
conceptions, — those conceptions which do not properly result 
from experience, but regulate its formation and the growth 
of usages, institutions, and practical ideas among men, e.g. 
cause, substance, right. 

81. In regard to {a) and (c) completeness of definition is 
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impossible. In tbe case of (a) there is no object in seeking 
it ; what is wanted is either a guide to usage, or security 
for consistency in the use of a term by writers or "disputants. 
In the case of (e) there is a constant progress towards 
completeness of definition, but defi.nition is the end of the 
scientific process, not the beginning ; i.e. it is a constant 
effort to reach ultimate principles — force, configaratioii of 
particles, primitive cell, or tissue — of which all phsenomena 
may be exhibited as a graduated modification j in other 
words, to exhibit phenomena as successive differentiations 
of a genus. If by definition is meant the analysis of a given 
conception I’epresented by a word, the scientific process has 
nothing to do with it; but if it means the process of 
reaching such a conception as above described — the true 
genus duly differentiated — then all science consists in or is 
subsidiary to definition. A.s to metaphysical conceptions, 
their fall definition is only supplied by the scientific or 
practical experience which they regulate. Such definitions 
as (?), 1) are (1) liable to alteration by new law, (2) only 
attained so far as law takes the form of explicit and consist- 
ent general enactment. In fact, a great part of the business 
of the lawyer consists in trying to make definitions which 
shall be complete in the sense of covering all usages of a 
term in common law (and even in inconsistent statutes). 
(6, 2) are necessarily incomplete : the genus of a duty may 
be stated, but its differentiation depends on circumstances 
which cannot be determined a priori. Take e.g. the duty 
of truth-speaking. Granted the duty to convey to everyone 
with whom one has to do the most correct notion of what 
one thinks, and the fullest information about all that concerns 
oneself and him, possible^ or of which he is capable, or of 
which circumstances allow, all practical questions turn on 
the right interpretation of these qualifications. 
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82. There remain {h, 3).^ The question as to the 
nature of mathematical definitions and axioms, and of 
reasoning apparently founded on them, turns on what we 
consider space itself to he ; space, and not merely our ideas 
of space. It is characteristic of Mill, Spencer, and the rest, 
that they treat the question at issue between them and 
Kantists as if it concerned merely the origin of our heliefs 
about space. Space itself and its properties they tahe for 
granted as something of which we have sensitive experience. 
This granted, it is easy to show that our beliefs about 
space are derived from such experience. All that they 
suppose has to be accounted for is the strength of convic- 
tion attaching to such beliefs, of which Spencer is considered 
to have found the final explanation in the ‘ discovery ’ that 
this conviction is not derived merely from each individuaTs 
experience, but from the experience of endless generations, 
of which the result in the way of strengthened belief is 
transmitted from one generation to another. That this 
‘discovery’ should be supposed to have any beiiring on 
the real question at issue, shows how entirely this question 
is misapiDrehended. ISTo explanation of the readiness and 
strength of conviction with which the individual accepts 
certain beliefs about space amounts to an explanation of 
what space itself is. 

83. Is space a sensation? Berkeley would have held 
this if he could ; buii so soon as he has used language which 
implies it (which implies the identification of visible 
extension with colour), he substitutes for it language which 
implies at least a multiplicity of sensations.^ Is it then a 
succession of sensations ? This is the only logical alternative 
to those who, like Hume, accepting Berkeley’s reduction of 

* [Above, section 80.] 

” See General Iniroduction to Hunie, secs. 177-178, vol. i. pp. 144-145. 
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tlie sensible tiling to sensations, also reduce tlie mind to 
a flux of feelings. Space, however, is supposed to be an 
aggregate of coexisting parts, and a succession of' sensations 
cannot constitute such an aggregate. Thus Hume has to 
regard it, not as a sensation, hut a compound of feelings, 
without explaining how such a composition is possible. He 
makes space (extension) a compound of which the ultimate 
parts are not extended (spaces), hut are sensations of colour 
or hardness. He avoids, however, the difficulties that arise 
from representing parts of a space as not themselves spaces 
but feelings, by substituting for sensations (impressions) of 
colour,’ &c. ^ points or corpuscles endowed with colour and 
solidity.’ Thus he really assumes space in his account of 
the impressions, of which space is to be explained as the 
compound. His doctrine, as he admits, renders the universal 
propositions of geometry not only untrue, but unmeaning. 
There is nothing in reality or in the mind corresponding to 
the right lines of which the mathematician asserts that they 
can never have a common segment j (the only right lines 
which exist either as impressions or ideas, in reality or in 
the mind, may have a common segment ;) nothing to the 
isosceles triangles of which the mathematician says that the 
angles at their bases are always equal, &c. &c.* 

84. Kant’s doctrine of space and time is quite compatible 
with the admission that the abstract ideas of space and time 
have only been gradually attained by the human mind. It 
means that space and time are relations, under one or other 
or both of which all sensible objects are presented to ns, but 
which are neither sensations, nor sensible objects, nor results 
of abstraction and generalisation from such objects (since 
they are the conditions of the earliest perception), but are 
constituted by the mind in the act by which mere sensation 
becomes ffintuition ’ (perception). Kant expresses this some- 
times by saying that they are ‘ forms ’ added by the mind to 
matter ’ given in sensation. The priority ’ thus claimed 
for space and time is not a priority of tbe abstract ideas of 
space and time, hut a priority of space and time, as relations 
constituted by the mind, to the sensitive experience which 
they determine, and which through them becomes an in- 
tuition of objects. ‘ Priority ’ is an unfortunate term, be- 
cause it suggests antecedence in time; but all that Kant 
» Ik secs. 274-276; vol. i. pp. 231-233. 






meant by it was tliat space and time were not conceptions 
resulting from experience, but conditions given by the mind, 
under whfch sensation becomes an experience of definite 
objects. 

This view at any rate does not exclude the historical ’ 
view that the detachment of these relations from other con- 
ditions of reality — a detachment by which the abstract ideas 
of space and time are formed — comes late in the progress of 
the human mind. Eightly developed, it is the true safeguard 
against ‘interposing the fiction of time between ourselves 
and reality.’ If space and time are relations constituted by 
the mind in the act of intuition, they are clearly not con- 
ditions under which the mind itself exists, nor conditions of 
any reality other than a perception. The objects of our 
knowledge are relations, and, according to Kant’s own show- 
ing, no relations are m space and time. Only sensible objects 
are in space and time, and relations are not sensible objects. 

Kant’s great mista,ke lay in holding that the only objects 
of knowledge were objects of ‘possible perception,’ from 
which it followed, since space and time were conditions of 
perception, that nothing could he known except under these 
conditions. He was strong, however, against admitting that 
nothing could be thought except under these. It is thus 
incorrect to represent him as having held space and time 
to be in any way, direct or indirect, conditions of thought. 

85. With Kfint space is the ‘ form of intuition ’ of a cer- 
tain sort, viz. outward, for which he occasionally substitutes 
‘ form of outer sense ’ ; the ‘ form ’ in virtue of which objects 
are perceived or imagined as external to each other and to 
onr organism. Upon this it may be asked, (a) What is meant 
by ‘ form ’ ? (5) When you define space as the form of outer 
sense, or the form in virtue of which objects are perceived 
or imagined as external to each other and to our organism, 
are yon not assuming the thing to he defined? are yon not 
in effect saying that space is the form in virtue of which we 
perceive things in space ? Where Kant writes ‘ form,’ we 
may generally put ‘ relation.’ With Locke all ‘ relations ’ 
are creations (fictions) of the mind (understanding). He so 
reckons them because no single feeling (simple idea), nor any 
number of such feelings, except as combined by a subject 
other than any of the feelings, can constitute a relation, and 
only such feelings are given to the mind (and thus only they 
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with Louke are real) . In Kant’s languag-e what is given te 
the mind in feeling is the ‘ matter ’ of sensibility ; the rela- 
tions by which this ‘ matter ’ is determined, i.e. Which arise 
from the holding together of feelings by the one mind ^iresent 
equally to them all, constitute the form.’ These, according 
to the same mode of speech by which the feelings are said 
to be given to the mind, are said to be added by the mind. 
The great mistake to guard against (and of which Kant by 
no means keeps clear) is that of supposing the ^ matter ’ of 
sensibility to be really anything apart from ^form,’ — objects 
first to be felt and then relations added. This does not mean 
that feeling cannot take place without thinking, but that for 
a merely feeling consciousness there is nothing of which reality 
can be predicated, no real objects ; though a feeling con- 
seionsness itself becomes a real object for a thinking con- 
sciousness. Tims ‘ space is the form of outer sense ’=space 
is the relation by means of which the mind constitutes the 
outwardness of sensible objects. 

86. Kow it is quite true that, since outwardness = exist- 
ence in space, this is not a proper definition. It does not 
resolve a complex concej)tion into genus and differentia, into 
a simpler conception qualified in a particular way. Space 
being an absolutely primary and simple relation cannot be 
thus analysed. A relation of another kind might be explained 
by a statement, not implying the relation in question, of what 
the objects are between which the relation obtains ; but this 
cannot be done in the ease of space, because, owing to the 
primariness of the relation, objects determined by it need 
have no nature except what they receive from the relation. 
What the above account of space does, is to bring out (n) 
that space is properly a relation, and as such constituted by 
the mind, and (&) by use of the term ‘ outward ’ (which , 
though it strictly in space,’ is, for reasons which will 
appear, less liable than ‘ space ’ to be taken to signify a 
Hhingin itself’), what the qualification of the object arising 
from this relation precisely is. State the qualification as 
outwardness, and it becomes apparent, (1) that it is ultimate 
— cannot be analysed into any thing simpler; (2) that it is not 
a condition of all objects (not of object qua object); that, 
e.g., though a qualification resulting from a relation, it is not 
one by which any relation can itself be qualified, since no re- 
hition is outside another ; that thus (3), though a qualification 
von. II. B 
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coextensive with the conditions of perception and imagination 
(since these we take to he relative to objects ontside each 
other), it is not a qualification of objects as thought of. (2) 
and (8) are propositions implied in Kant’s doctrine that 
space is not a ‘ thing in itself’ or a quality of " things in 
themselves’; a doctrine which has been misunderstood 
because Kant himself puts as the equivalent for it the state- 
ment that ^ space is onhj subjective.’ Ko one is clearer than 
Kant that space is a condition of all possible objects of ex- 
perience. But what is true (and what on the whole Kant 
meant) is (a) that space is not a qualification of things as 
apart from mind or intelligence ; (in this regard Kant’s fault 
consisted in often writing as if things might so exist ; this is 
one of the senses in which he uses ‘things in themselves ’) ; 
(&) that space is not a qualification of objects of thought, as 
such (Kant would say that it was a qualification of all objects 
of hnowledge, because only what can possibly be perceived can 
be known), nor, in particular, (c) of the mind or ego, from 
whose synthetic action space results.' 

87. So far Kant’s doctrine seems irrefragable. It is the 
logical result of the failure of Hume’s attempt to treat space 
as anaggregate of feelings. The rejoinder will be, ‘It is neither 
an aggregate of feelings, nor a relation between felt objects 
constituted by thought, hut an attribute of that matter which 
causes our feelings, and is revealed through them.’ We are 
quite agreed that it is an attribute of matter, but what and 
whence is matter ? ‘ Unknown ; we only know that it pro- 
duces effects in the way of feeling.’ But, if it is unknown, 
you are talking nonsense in saying that it produces these 
effects, and in saying that space is an attribute of it you have 
in effect said nothing. We say that this mystery about 
matter is a mystery of your own making. Matter is a con- 
geries of relations constituted by thought ; resulting from the 
presence of thought (a thinking subject) to feelings, of which 
relations the simplest is space. ‘ How can that be, when 
thought is a result of matter ? ’ But you have just said that 
matter is the unknown, as, in abstraction from all relations 
which can be shown to be creations of thought out of feelings, 
it undoubtedly is. Which, tiien, is more rational ? To try 
to explain thought as a result of matter which cannot be 

' H. Spencer says that, according to Kant, ‘ space and time are conditions of 
the ego' 
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known, or matter as a result of tkought which is known ? 
Your objection to the latter course is really due to the fact 
that our individual intelligence is gradually developed, and 
presupposes a world, of which matter is one condition among- 
others, as determining its development. This, however, is 
no ground for supposing this world to be one in which 
thought is not (which is what it is apart from thought), which 
in fact is to make it simply the negation of intelligibility, but 
only for holding that there is a complete subject-object, a 
complete intelligence including its own object, on which our 
intelligence depends. 

88. The possibility of space, then, presupposes that 
presence of thought to, and action upon, sense, which con- 
stitutes sensible objects other than, but determined by 
relation to, each other ; and space consists in a particular 
mode of this relation, this otherness ; a particalar mode of 
the relation which does not obtain between all, even sensible, 
objects, not e.g. between sounds. (One may represent to 
oneself the distinction between two sounds as an interval of 
space, but this is /cara fjbsra^opdv j one sound is not outside 
the other, as one visible object is outside another.) Then 
this relation between objects (relation of mutual limitation) is 
itself considered as an object ; or, to put it otherwise, the 
objects which it qualifies are considered as having no other 
qualifi-cation than that which they derive from the qualifi- 
cation. The possibility of so considering them arises from 
the primariiiess of the relation. Being the condition of all 
perceivable objects, it can be supposed present without any 
other conditions, but none other without it. We thus gee 
mere sp-aces, and space as the aggregate of such, 

89. Of space in this sense it is true enough to say that 
it is an abstraction, in the sense that it is an object consti- 
tuted by separation of one relation by which real objects 
are determined from all other relations. But we cannot 
abstract what is not there to be abstracted. Space, as a 
relation of the kind described, is not an abstraction, but 
abstraction of this relation from all others yields the object 
called pure space. It is a mistake, however, to suppose 
that abstract space (or our abstract idea of space) is an 
abstraction from sensitive experience, for that whiclb. is thus 
abstracted from experience (separated from other conditions 
of experience) is only in experience just so far as experience 
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is not merely sensitive. When Kant speaks of space as a 
condition of experience, lie means space as a relation, not 
space as an abstract object. He represented this conversion 
of space as a relation into space as an object, by saying that 
space was not merely a form of intuition, but itself an intuition. 

90. An object considered simply under the relation of 
externality (mutual limitation) to other objects all about it 
is space in three dimensions : the relation of two such spaces 
to each other constitutes surface ; of two surfaces to each 
other, the line; of two lines to each other, the point. Then 
arises a science of which the materials or objects consist 
simply in the various forms of this abstraction of the limit ; 
a science which, assuming the mere point, mere line, mere 
surface, proceeds by putting them together to find new 
figures with new properties. 

A point is the simplest or most abstract form of the 
limit — the relation between spaces not considered as itself a 
space. (Thus considered, it has no parts. Considered, not as 
the mere limit between lines, but a,s a component part of a line, 
it must itself, like every quantum, have parts.) A straight 
line, as ‘ lying evenly between its extreme points ’ and 
having surfaces on each side of it exactly alike (not one 
convex, the other concave), is the simplest or most abstract 
form of limit between surfaces, in the construction of which 
nothing is assumed but points. A plane is the simplest 
form of limit between solids. All sorts of angles may then 
be formed by combination of such lines. All sorts of lines 
not straight, and not resoluble into lines at an angle with 
each other (curves), may be drawn, varying according to the 
mutual relations of straight lines drawn from points through 
which the line passes to a given point. In this nothing is 
taken for granted but points, straight lines, and the possi- 
bility of drawing a curved line. All sorts of plane figures 
may be formed by combiniug lines under various relations to 
each other. 

All varieties of figure are varieties of mere boundary or 
limit. The curved line differs from the straight in virtue of 
the different way in which it bounds the surfaces between 
which it is the boundary. The differences of angles consist 
in different relations of boundaries, of lines having no 
properties but as boundaries. All these figures are formed 
out of a material (constituents) purely ideal, or having no 
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sensible attributes, since it is obtained by detacbment and 
substantiation of a relation constituted by tbe , action of 
thought upon sense, — detachment of that element in per- 
ception which is not sensation (the non-sensuous element in 
sensibility). 

91. Ideal figures thus constructed (in the definitions), 
geometrical science inquires into their properties, i.e. into 
their relations in the way of quantity to each other. This 
implies the assumption of the idea of quantity — of wholes 
related to each other as greater, equal, and less in virtue 
of the sums of their parts, increasing with addition and 
diminishing with subtraction of parts. The statement of 
this idea forms the first axioms of Euclid. The proper 
axioms ’ seem to me inseparable from, or given in, the 
performance of the mental act represented by the definitions 
of the objects to which they relate. One cannot draw a 
straight line according to the definition without seeing that 
there can only be one such. Put the definition in the form 
‘ a straight line is the shortest between two points,’ and the 
axiom (which=‘ there is only one shortest way ’) is explicitly 
involved in the definition. In like manner, since there is 
only one way of being equal, though infinite ways of being 
greater or less (the relation of equality is always one, while 
the relations of greater and less are infinitely various), the 
angles formed as the definition stales right angles to be, 
viz. by one line falling on another in such a way as to make 
the adjacent angles equal, must always be equal to each 
other. (Given the definition, and the conception of equality 
which it involves, the axiom is involved too.) The third 
axiom, as Whewell states it,* seems the direct negative 
consequence of the definition of parallel straight lines. The 
definition is, ‘Parallel straight lines are such as are in the 
same plane, and which, being produced ever so far both 
ways, do not meet.’ The axiom, as Whewell says it may be 
stated, is, ‘ Two straight lines which cut one another are 
not both of them parallel to a third straight line.’ This is 
involved in the definition thus. The immediate consequence 
of the definition is that ‘ lines which anywhere meet are not 
parallel ’ ; therefore lines which anywhere cut each other are 
not parallel to each other ; therefore not to a third straight 
line, 

* Histori/ of Sdentifio Ideas, b. i.. tj. IflO. 
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92. G-eometry rests on definitions, i.e. on certain mental 
nets, tlie rperformance of which the definitions represent. 
These definitions differ (a) from analyses of the connotation 
of general names, (6) from those definitions of the sciences 
which represent a certain stage of discovery, in being fixed 
and final. Kant was quite right in saying that the judg- 
ment a straight line is the shortest way between two 
points ’ is synthetic and a priori, in the sense tliat it is not 
analytical of a conception previously formed ('a nominal 
essence’), and that it does not mean ‘has always been found 
to be so, and is expected always to be found so.’ It repre- 
sents an act of mental construction, the result of which no 
experience can modify (thus is true a priori) j but, inasmuch 
as it presupposes detachment from concrete objects of the 
relation of limitation, it may from that point of view be 
reckoned analytical. 

When Kant says * that ‘ intuition must lend its aid ’ in 
order to the possibility of the judgment ‘ a straight line is 
the shortest way between two points,’ he means that we 
must mentally draw the line ; present in intuition some- 
thing corresponding to the ccaiception of a straight line as 
a ‘ Intuition,’ according to him, is necessary to 

all synthetical judgments, all judgments that extend know- 
ledge. Having a conception of gold, for instance, through 
an empirical intuition corresponding to it I arrive at the 
synthetic judgment that gold is soluble in aqua regia. 
But because the intuition in this case is ‘empirical,’ not 
* pure ’ — because it occurs under conditions which I cannot 
command or completely know — a universal and necessary 
judgment cannot be founded on it. On the other hand, 
when I draw a line, the intuition is my own making, and is 
made in virtue of the condition of sensibility which deter- 
mines all possible objects of experience. The judgment 
which it yields, therefore, is valid for all possible objects of 
experience. 

93. All that Mill’s objection to the doctrine that geo- 
metry rests on definitions really amounts to is this, that' 
it does not depend on the use of any particular name. It 
would be just the same if e.g. what we call a circle, in the 
strict mathematical sense, were called something else. This 

‘ Kiit. d. r, V., Introdnction, t. 

® lb. pp. 478 and 481-2 '’edl Harfcecstein ), pp. 436 and 439, Tr. 
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is obvious Giiougli. The science dej^ends on the ideal draw- 
ing of the figures. But whj object to call §iich ideal 
drawing definition P There is no reason except the notion 
that definition merelj has to do with names, a notion which 
he openly departs from in regard to scientific definitions, 
and which he renders unmeaning by the admission (I. viii. 
§ 5) that every definition implies the ^ postulate ^ either of 
an idea or a thing corresponding to the definition. 

94. Given definitions and axioms, propositions about 
the properties (quantitative relations) of the figures are ob- 
tained by constructions which enable ns to compare imme- 
diately as wholes, or remainders of equals or unequals, lines 
and angles which we cannot compare directly. Character- 
istic of the process is that, a singular proposition having 
been arrived at, as the result, say, of a mediate comparison 
which a certain construction has enabled us to make of this 
square on the hypotenuse with these squares on the contain- 
ing sides, it is forthwith converted into a general proposition, 
so that in other demonstrations every figure which can be 
represented as the square on the hypotenuse is taken to be 
equal to any two other figures which can be represented as 
squares on the containing sides. 

Observe the way in which the fifth proposition of Euclid 
is arrived at. The proposition that triangles having two 
sides and the contained angle equal are equal altogether, is 
obtained by simple superposition of one such triangle on 
another, under the condition that the straight lines forming 
the bases of the two triangles are such as have been con- 
structed according to the definition of straight lines (each is 
the shortest way between two coincident points). Then by 
means of a certain construction the isosceles triangle is 
included in two triangles, which must, according to the 
previous proposition, be equal, because they are formed by 
equal additions to its equal sides, and its contained angle 
is common to both. Thus included, the angles at its base 
become remainders of equal angles, from which angles, 
shown by means of the same coustrnetion and application of 
proposition 4 to be themselves equal, have been subtracted. 
In this process observe that though the ^ proof’ may be 
thrown into a series of syllogisms, in each of which either 
proposition 4 or one of the axioms of quantity is a major 
premiss, under which a particular instance is brought in the 
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minor, yefc tliese syllogisms would not ena,ble ns to tabe one 
step towards the proposition demonstrated but for the con- 
struction, ill which this single isosceles is included in these 
two several triiiugles. ‘We are certain, however, that this 
isosceles can be taken to stand for all, these triangles for all 
triangles in which an isosceles can be inclinled in the same 
way/ True, but we are only entitled to tliis certainty be- 
cause these triangles, being made by ourselves out of elements 
obtained by abstraction of that which is the condition of all 
possible outer sense, are not liable to modihcation by other 
conditions. A proposition about them true once is true 
always, because it is not liable to modification by new 
experience. 

95. If the proposition that the square on this hypo- 
tenuse = the squares on these containing sides, which is 
what is alone proved by the demonstration, represented a 
sensible event now happening, and if the propositions involved 
in the demonstration represented sensible events of which 
we only know that they have happened, the certainty could 
not go beyond the ‘ bare instance.’ We should be no more 
entitled to take it as universally true than on the strength 
of an occurrence today to assume that the like will always 
occur again. If, on the other hand, the propositions on 
which the demonstration rests were analyses of what we 
agree to understand by general names, the science could 
never take a step in advance — never could reach an ‘instruc- 
tive proposition.’ Hothiug more could be stated by the 
47th proposition of Euclid than was already involved in the 
definitions. The progress of the science depends on the 
constant mental construction of new single figures, each of 
which yields a new singular imoposition, and each such sin- 
gular proposition, since the figure to which it relates is sub- 
ject to no conditions other than those which the mind gives 
in the act of construction, is equivalent to a universal. If 
one precisely knew all the conditions of a natural event, one 
would be entitled to say not merely (in singular form), this 
event now follows on these, but, universally, such an event 
always follows on these conditions. Where the ‘ method of 
difference ’ can he perfectly applied, this universal conclusion 
from a single instance is drawn. Now the figures between 
which the geometrician demonstrates equality, as well as the 
figures (lines and angles) by intervention of which the de- 
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cionstration is effected, having no properties but what the 
geometrician has either given them in his definitions, or 
demonstrated of them without employing any but defined 
figures, are exhaustively known. Therefore the proposition 
stating the equality is not liable to modification through 
discovery of previously unknown conditions, as a proposition 
stating a relation between a natural event and its conditions 
is, and it can at once take universal form. 

96. We can now see what is to be understood by 
•^mathematical necessity.’ It arises from the primariness 
and simplicity of the mental acts constituting those rela- 
tions, by detachment of which from all other conditions of 
the objects qualified by them the mathematician obtains his 
materials. These are mere ‘ otherness,’ and ‘ otherness ’ as out- 
wai'dness or space. Detachment of the relation of ‘ other- 
ness ’ yields objects having no quality except what is given 
by this relation, i.e. mere units, combination of which is the 
act of counting, and results in the notion of a whole made 
up of homogeneous parts. Such ‘necessary truths ’ as 2 -h 2 = 4 
represent the mere act of counting. The first nine axioms 
in Euclid represent the analysis of the conception of a 
whole. 

The definitions of geometry, as we have seen, represent 
mental acts, something which we make, not which we find. 
These are not necessary in the sense that we cannot help 
performing them. Most men never perform them, never 
present to themselves a straight line or circle according to 
the definitions. They are necessary in this sense, viz. that 
mutual limitation is the condition of all pei’ceivable objects, 
that it is by detachment of this necessary condition that we 
are able to present to ourselves mere limit in the form of 
surface, line, and point, and that all definitions (or construc- 
tions which they represent) are formed out of the material 
yielded by abstraction of this necessary condition of expe- 
rience. Other geometrical propositions are necessary because 
the objects to which they relate are subject to no conditions 
but those stated in the definitions, and thus what has been 
ascertained of such an object in a single instance may be 
taken for granted without possibility of error in all subsequent 
demonstrations. 

The distinction, then, of the ‘necessity ’ of mathematical 
truths from the ‘ contincrencv ’ of truths about nature, if it 
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is to liold at allj is not to be understood as if it were only in 
raathematics, aud not in natural science, that what is once 
true must be always true, or as if natural laws were liable to 
ehang’e, mathematical laws not. The true distinction is 
between what is fully true and what is xiartially true. What 
is fully true once is fully true always, of a natural phajno- 
menon no less than of a geometrical figure ; but any x)ropo- 
sition about a natural phsanomenon is true of it only under 
conditions of which we do not know all, while a proposition 
about a geometrical figure, if true at all, is true of it under 
conditions which we completely know. 

97. The doctrine thus stated is not to be confused with 
the doctrine that the propositions of geometry are only 
hyjjothefdcally true, i.e. true on the assumption that there 
are objects corresponding to our definitions, which really 
there are not ; that, e.g., there are really no straight lines of 
which it is true that they can nowhere meet, no curved line 
at every point equidistant from a central point, but only 
lines which, as far as the eye can follow them, have so little 
tendency to meet that we can assume them never to do so 
without serious discrepancy between reasoning founded on 
this assumption and the reality, and so with the circle. 
This doctrine results from the notion that the real = the 
sensible. As there are no visible lines of which we can ho 
sure that with indefinite extension of our powers of vision 
we should nowhere see them meet, it is at least an assump- 
tion that there are such. But the source of this view is one 
which logically excludes geometrical propositions altogether, 
no less as hypothetically than as really true, the view, viz. 
that whatever exists really or in the mind must be either 
a sensation stronger or fainter, or a collecfcion of sensations, 
or a relation between sensations arising out of the nature of 
the sensations related, or a ^ propensity.’ Of none of these 
can geometrical propositions be considered true by any 
amount of hypothesis. It is not that they are partly untrue, 
but that they are wholly unmeaning in regard to them. The 
reason why people do not see this is that they allow them- 
selves to talk of ^sensible objects’ without asking them- 
selves what exactly they mean by this. If they did, they 
would see that so far as geometrical propositions relate to 
sensible objects at all, it is in virtue of that in the sensible 
object which is not properly seen or felt, is not a sensation 
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of sight or touch, at all. It is impossible to hold that real 
lines are sensations, stronger or more faint j but people con- 
tinue to suppose them sensible, so that a line is what I see 
or feel it to be, and what I see it to be does not precisely 
correspond to the definition. The answer is, that what I 
properly see it to be has no relation whatever to the definition | 
it is not a question of more or less precise correspondence, 
but of any correspondence. What I see is colour (or light), 
but line is not a colour nor a relation between colours. To 
mahe sense you have to say that it is a relation between 
coloured surfaces, but it is not as coloured that the surfaces 
are thus related, for the colours may be changed in any way 
you please, while that relation between the surfaces which 
constitutes the line remains the same. It is only by taking 
‘ sight ’ to express an act of intellectual combination exer- 
cised on materials which are given by sense, but which in 
virtue of this act become quite different from what they are 
merely as feelings, that we can be said to see bodies. The 
idea of the line is obtained by the detachment of a purely 
intellectual element, a mere relation, involved in this 'sight* 
of bodies. This intellectual element, this mere relation, is 
the real line j and in geometry nothing is assumed to be true 
about it which is not really true. The notion to the con- 
trary arises from supposing that the real line is a black 
stroke drawn on paper, or some boundary which I see and 
feel between objects, of which I have reason to think that 
with a sufficient magnifying glass I should see that it had 
breadth as well as length, that it was not perfectly straight, 
&c. The truth is the other way. The real line is the line 
made by thought and corresponding to the definition ; the 
seen line is only a line at all so far as the thought of this 
line is superinduced on the sensation of colour. 

In one sense, indeed, geometry is hypothetical; rxot as 
supposing lines to be straight when really they are not, or 
points through which a circumference passes to be equi- 
distant from the centre when really they are not, but as 
supposing the condition of mutual limitation to be apart 
from other conditions. The limitation is real^ and the 
definitions really represent various forms of it, but it is not 
really the sole condition of anything. There are no mere 
spaces as geometry supposes, but other conditions present 
along with that of space do not alter it. 
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98. Time is the relation, in virtue of ^vhicli an object is 
qualified as having other objects severally before and after 
it ; as beginning upon the cessation of something else, and 
ceasing upon the beginning of something else ; as aii event. 
‘ Tliis,’ it will be said, ^ is a bad definition, because in the 
terms before,’ ‘ after,’ &c. you assume that which is to be 
defined.’ The answer is the same as in regard to space.' 
Time being a primary relation, its nature cannot be stated 
except in a way which implies that objects, between which 
the I'elation obtains, are already qualified by it, since they 
need have no other qualification save that which this relation 
constitutes. 

It is a relation, then, which implies (1) a manifold, or 
‘otherness,’ (2) a vanishing manifold, of which (3) the 
vanishing moments are determined by a subject equally 
present to them all, and qualifying one by relation to the 
others. In (2) lies its distinction from space. (1) and (3) 
form the common element which renders objects i-elated in 
the way of time equally numerable, equally capable of being 
treated as gtiania, with objects related in the way of space. 

99. Kant calls time, in distinction from space, the form 
of ‘ inner ’ sense. This seems a mistake. ‘ Inner ’ and 
‘ outer ’ are correlative terms, each implying determination 
by the relation of space. They are merely two sides of the 
same boundary : cross it, and to anything now in the ‘ outer ’ 
what was before the ‘ inner ’ becomes ‘ outer.’ ‘ Inner sense ’ 
[as ordinarily understood] has derived its meaning from the 
notion that the sonl is inside the body, and that one sort 
of consciousness is produced hy or through the body, another 
sort produced by the soul for itself. The latter is accordingly 
spoken of as an ‘ inner sense,’ the former as ‘ outer.’ This 
is the ground of Locke’s distinction between ‘ ideas of sen- 


' rATjove, sec. 86.1 
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sation * and ‘ ideas of reflection.’ But this distinction is {a) 
untenable in itself, and {b) cannot be made to answer to 
the distinction between objects conditioned by t'lie relation 
of space, and those conditioned by the relation of time, 
(a). Because that to which body is ‘external’ is qualified by 
this relation, and is itself from another point of view external 
to that which is external to it. The figure of the soul as 
enclosed within the body, like a box within a box, is the crudest 
possible ; but if it be admitted, to each part of the outer box 
the inner box is external. The only externality is of body to 
body (or of space to space), not of body to mind; while it 
is for the mind that the relation of body to body exists. 
Again, the distinction between perception as produced from 
without, and memory or imagination as produced from 
within, is untenable. A modification of the nervous organism 
is involved in both cases. If it is on account of such 
modification that perception is ascribed to outer sense, 
memory and imagination must be so too. ' No,’ it may be 
said, * but it is owing to the dilference between the exciting 
cause of the nervous modification in the two cases that per- 
ception is reckoned ‘ outer,’ memory and imagination ‘ inner ’ 
sense ; in the one case undulating particles of aether come in 
contact with the extremities of the optic nerve, in the other 
not.’ It is not, however, such contact that is the object of 
perception, and besides, though there is a difference between 
the exciting causes in the two cases, it can only be rightly 
described as a difference between an inner and an outer 
cause on the supposition that the exciting cause in the case 
of memory and imagination is mind, and that mind is inside 
body. Neither suj)position will hold. It (probably) is not 
mind that excites the nervous modification involved in the 
act of memory or imagination, but some prior modification or 
action of the brain. Without the action of mind in the 
proper sense (the thinking subject), it is true, no object 
would be imagined or remembered on the occasion of such 
modification; but no more without such action would an 
object be perceived on the occasion of an irritation of the 
optic nerve. 

If we still try to make out that the distinction between 
outer and inner sense lies in the difference of the exciting 
cause, whether the difference can properly be called one 
between ‘ outer ’ and ‘ inner ’ or no, we must ask ourselves 
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whether dr no the distinction intended is one between tlia>t 
of which the subject is conscious when the i^resentation is 
ascribed to* ^ inner sense ’ and that of which he is conscious 
when it is ascribed to ‘ outer ’ : if it is, the difference in the 
physical exciting cause of consciousness will not correspond 
to it, for that of which the subject is conscious in any case is 
not the physical exciting cause of his consciousness. 

100. {h), ‘But/it may be said, ‘the perceived object (which 
is quite different from the cause of sensation) is external to 
other bodies and to my body, and for that reason percep)tion 
is referred to outer sense, memory and imagination not.’ 
Way, objects remembered as having been perceived, or 
imagined as possibly perceivable, are external in the same 
sense as perceived objects. They are presented as in space, 
outside other objects.' On the other hand, there are ‘modes 
of consciousness,’ which as implying an external exciting 
cause (of which ‘ we cannot make one for ourselves ’ ) are on 
the same footing as perceptions, and thus should be subject 
to the conditions of space, but which are not in space, e.g. 
sounds and pains.’* The relation of one sound to another is 
not a relation in space. Sounds, no doubt, are habitually 
referred to objects in space, but the objects in most cases of 
such reference are remembered or imagined, and thus, according 
to Locke’s distinction, are objects of inner sense. It must be 
sounds simply as heard with the consciousness of their rela- 
tion (as when we are listening to a piece of music) that are 
objects of outer sense according to Locke’s distinction, and as 
such they are not subject to the form of outer sense, i.e. space, 
according to Kant’s distinction, 

101. So far, then, we have shown that the ordinary dis- 
tinction between outer and inner sense is untenable, and does 
not match Kant’s. If now we adopt Kant’s basis of distinc- 
tion, which will require us to ascribe most objects of memory 
and imagination to outer sense, and many of Locke’s ‘ ideas of 
sensation ’ to inner sense, the objection still remains {a) that 
the terms ‘ outer ’ and ‘ inner ’ are alike applicable only to ob- 
jects in space, and alike inapplicable to a function of thought. 


* If you explain tlie externality of 
the perceived object as the inferred, 
fossibility of touching if, then the per- 
ceived object is external in a way in 
•which an object imagined or remembered 
is not; but the weakness of this ex- 
planation is that there is just as much 
difficultv about identifvino- a ffinlino- nf 


touch -with the outward as a feeling of 
colour. 

® These would belong to ‘outer 
sense,' according to Locke’s moaning 
(Essay, II. i. 14; II. ix. 6. Of. General 
Introduction to Hume, vol. i. p. 80, note), 
not according to Kant’s, 
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as mucli to tliat wliicli constitutes tlie relation of spaeo as to 
tliat wliich constitutes the relation of time, and (h) that, as 
Kant himself admits, objects of outer sense ar^, just so 
far as sensible, subject to the form of inner sense. 

Time,’ sajs Kant,^ ‘ is the formal condition a priori of all 
phenomena whatsoever. Space, as the pure form of external 
intuition, is limited as a condition a priori to external 
phaenomena alone. On the other hand, because all represen- 
tations, whether they have or have not external things for their 
objects, still in themselves, as determinations of the mind, 
belong* to our internal state ; and because this internal state 
is subject to the formal condition of the internal intuition, 
that is, to time ; time is the condition a priori of all phe- 
nomena whatever, the immediate condition of all internal, 
and thereby the mediate condition of all external, phenomena.’ 

The difficulty is that ‘ formal condition of all phenomena 
whatever’ is incompatible with ‘condition of all external 
phenomena.’ In order to be in space, in order to limit each 
other, phenomena must be coexistent, not successive. 
‘ Phenomena ’ cannot be used in the same sense when 
qualified by the term ‘internal* as when qualified by the 
term ‘ external.’ If time is the condition of all phenomena, 
what is there in an external phenomenon over and above its 
phenomenality that time should only be its condition 
mediately, and how is this condition any more reconeileable 
with the spatial condition of external phenomena, for 
being merely ‘ mediate ’ P When Kant speaks of space as the 
form of outer, time of inner, sense, he is understood to mean 
that there is a distinction between outer and inner sense 
independently of that which these forms severally constitute. 
In the sentence ‘ space, as the pure form, &c.,’ if for ‘ external ’ 
we substitute ‘in space,’ we get a mere tautology. He 
appeals, in effect, i;o a supj)osed knowledge of what ‘ external 
phenomena ’ means, in order to explain the statement that 
space, not time, is their condition qua ‘ external.’ The ques- 
tion thenarises,Toph8enomena,as such, has the distinction of 
inner and outer any application ? What phenomena are outer, 
what inner ? Clearly to sensations as such, i.e, to sensations as 
they are for a merely sensitive consciousness, the distinction 
cannot apply. They are neither inner nor outer, because 
such consciousness, having no conception of subject or object, 
> Krit. d. r. V, p. 67 ; Tr. p. 30. 
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could not refer sensations to ettlier. Can the distinction, 
then, he made to correspond to that between sensation and 
perception? Is feeling inner sense, perception outer? 
We have seen that sensation as such is neither inner nor 
outer, nor could it be held that the sensation of colour was 
inner, the perception of a coloured object outer ; hut 
if by ‘feeling’ is meant a datum of consciousness which a 
thinlfing subject regards as a modification of itself in 
distinction from one which it regards as representing the 
quality of an object, and which is called a ‘ perception,’ then 
this distinction may properly be called that between outer 
and inner sense, though the source of the distinction 
would have still to he explained. It clearly is not a dis- 
tinction which originates in phenomena as phenomena, or 
in tlieir relation to sense. It arises out of an intellectual 
interpretation of phsenoinena, an interpretation by the 
thinkingprinciple that yields alike the ‘transcendental object’ 
and the ‘transcendental subject.’ It remains to be seen 
whether, understanding outer and inner sense in this way, 
i.e. as a distinction between the consciousness of objects as 
given (whether perceived or remembered, whether given 
through the senses of sight and touch on the one side, or 
those of hearing and smelling on the other) and the con- 
sciousness of changes in my state, there is any propriety in 
calling space the form of outer, time that of inner sense. 

102. Time, then, is the form of a relation between all 
feelings as attended to, as converted by the presence of 
thought into felt objects determined by mutual relation. 
Mere feelings, i.e. feelings as they are for a merely feeling 
subject, are not so determined, and thus are not in time at 
all. Thus all felt objects, as such (as feelings objectified or 
attended to), are in time or successive, and thus are not in 
space or coexistent. They are only in space so far as by a 
further act of thought they are taken out of this relation of 
succession, which is the primary condition of sensibility, and 
held together as I'elativcly permanent, as one lasting as long 
as the other. This further act has to be performed in order 
to the seeing and touching of objects, and goes to constitute 
perception ; it has not to he performed in order to the hearing 
of them. What happens in ordinary cases of seeing an object 
is, that certain sensations recall a conception already formed, 
and it is impossible to say how little combination of sensations 
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there need be in order to such recollection. But in the case 
of seeing an object for the first time, unlike anything already- 
conceived, I should have successively to attend to sundry 
sensations, and over and above this to hold together these 
successively felt objects in juxtaposition as parts of a space. 
In listening to music, though there is a synthesis of sensations 
by thought, it is not a synthesis of this sort, but one in which 
the sensations, though determined by relation to each other, 
remain successive. 

By detachment of the relation of time or succession, or 
by considering objects as merely qualified by it in exclusion 
of all other relations, we get mere time as an object, which, 
for the reasons above given, may be treated as a quantum. 
The idea of number is not really derived from that of time ; 
it must have been got by abstraction (as explained above) 
of the relation of otherness, before time could be regarded as 
a quantity, before moments could be counted, as they must 
be in order to afford the appearance of being the source 
troin which the abstraction of number is derived. 
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H. BmONSTEATION AND NNOESSAliY TMUTR. 

[Mill, Book II., Ohaptors V., VI., VII.] 

103. *Thb points, lines, circles, and squares, which any 
one has in his mind, are (I apprehend) simply copies of the 
points, lines, circles, and squares which he has known in his 
experience.^ * So far a clear-headed Kantist would quite 
agree with Mill, except that for * copies of ' he would rather 
say ‘identical with,’ and for ‘has known’ ‘knows.’ He 
could not hold, as Mill supposes certain nameless persons 
to do, that geometry has ‘ nothing to do with outward 
experience,’ for his doctrine is that geometry has to do just 
with that condition of experience which renders it an out- 
ward experience. The real question is, not whether or no 
geometry ‘ has to do with outward experience,’ but (a) what 
is that in experience from which the primary truths of geo- 
metry are derived, and (6) how they are derived from it. If, 
as appears from certain passages, Mill’s answer to (a) is 
‘ sensation,’ and to (6) ‘ generalisation ’ (as a process by 
which, having frequently observed a ‘ relation between phseno- 
mena,’ we come to assert it universally), then on each of 
these points he is at direct issue with the Kantist, whose 
answer to (a) is, not ‘ sensation,’ but a relation by which 
sensations are determined in becoming perception, but which 
is constituted by the intellect j and to (&), not ‘generalisa- 
tion ’ in the sense described (a process which can only result 
in a habit of expecting one sensible event on the appearance 
of another with which it has been constantly associated, a 
habit with which mathematical certainty has nothing in 
common), but a detachment and reduction to its simplest 
expression of the above-mentioned relation, a detachment 
which yields propositions as certain upon the first apprehen- 
sion of the objects to which they relate, as they can become 
upon repeated apprehension. 

Tor Mill’s answer to (a) and (b) see the passages in 
‘ MtU, Book H, chap. v. sec. 1. 
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Book II, chapter v, §§ 1, 4, 5, and 6.^ These can only be 
taken to mean that a stmight line is a sensation or Collection 
of sensations, that we have repeatedly seen or felt two such 
lines not enclosing a space, and that in conseq^iience by 
generalisation we conclude that they never do or can enclose 
a space. In like manner, that a curved line is a sensation 
or collection of sensations, and that having repeatedly seen 
such a line, when so drawn as to be at every point equidis- 
tant from a certain point, returning into itself or enclosing a 
space, we infer that it always is so, and frame the proposi- 
tion which stands as the definition of a circle. To the same 
purpose is the statement that a point is the minimum visihile, 
the smallest spot of colour that can be seen ; a line, we 
must suppose, is the smallest strip of colour that can be 
seen.® 

104. But then it appears {ih, § 1) that there neither exist, 
nor can be seen or felt or conceived, objects having such pro- 
perties as the definitions state. How, then, can these be 
derived by generalisation from what exists, and is seen and 
felt ? A generalisation is understood to be an inference to 
the uniform occurrence of what has occurred often and 
without exception (that Mill so understands it in this con- 
nection appears from his language {ib. § 4), ‘ experimental 
proof crowds iu upon us in such endless profusion, and 
without one instance in which there can be even a suspicion 
of an exception to the rule, &c.’) ; but these generalisations 
would seem to be inferences to the uniform occurrence of 
what has never occurred. 


* Especially, § 5, ‘ the exact resem- 
blance of our ideas of form to the 
sensations which suggest them : ’ § 6, 

‘ I have already called attention to the 
peculiar property of our impressions of 
form, that the ideas or mental images 
exactly resemble their pratotypos, and 
adequately represent them for the 
purposes of scientific observation : ’ § 4, 
‘the proposition. Two straight lines 
cannot inclose a space ... is an in- 
duction from the evidence of our senses:’ 
§ 1 , ‘ nothing remains but to consider 
geometry as conversant with such lines, 
angles, and figures, as really exist ; and 
the definitions must be regarded as some 
of our first and most obvious general- 
isations concerning those natural ob- 
jects.’ 

® The true account is that the point 


is the understood limit between lines, 
the line the understood limit between 
surfaces. Only through interpretation, 
through the new character which it 
takes by means of this relation, does a 
spot of colour become a point, which, 
not consisting in the spot of colour, 
does not cease to exist when the spot of 
colour disappears. To call the point the 
minimum visihile is misleading in two 
ways: (1) it suggests the notion that 
sensation constitutes the point, (2) it 
implies that the point, as a qaantum, 
{^ninimttm is a term of quantity), is not 
divisible; that the possible division of 
magnitudes ceases whore visibility (with 
whatever eyes or instruments) cea‘-es. 
In truth every quantum is divisible, 
since it is not a quantum unless made 
up of parts. 
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We lia.ve never seen two straight lines, having met, 
continuing to diverge, or a line, so drawn as to be at every 
point equidistant from a certain point, returning into itself, 
for we have never seen such lines at all. What basis have 
we, then, for the generalisation? {a) How do we get 
materials for making it, and how can it be made P (6) How 
can it apply to reality when it is made ? Generalisation is 
a process by which from a multitude of similar singular 
judgments we pass to one universal judgment; from ‘^this 
and this and this man dies ’ to ‘ all men are mortal.’ How 
this is clearly not the process by which we arrive at any of 
the general propositions in Enclid that are said to he ‘ proven.’ 
We have never observed the square on the hypotenuse to be 
equal to the squares on the containing sides before we take it 
as universally true. To answer (a) from Mill’s j)oint of view, 
it must be supposed that, seeing innumerable lines nearly 
straight, we in each case suppose them to be quite straight, 
and then generalise from these suppositions. In that case 
the generalisation, which according to Mill is ‘ faultless as a 
generalisation,’ i.e. is perfectly warranted by the instances 
from which the inference is made, is not really from the 
‘ evidence of the senses,’ but from something which we habi- 
tually substitute for this : geometrical forms are not, as Mill 
says, copies of impressions,’ hut alterations of them. How 
is such substitution and alteration to be accounted for? 
How can I see a line to be nearly straight, if I have no prior 
idea of straightness? How is it that a mind, merely passive 
and receptive, having no antecedent conception of a straight 
line, nay (for so Mill say&), unable to conceive it, yet habi- 
tually assumes such a line in place of that which it sees, as 
it must do if the definitions are to he explained as the result 
of generalisation ? The difficulty is only evaded by saying 
that we get the objects from which we generalise tbe defini- 
tions by abstraction from what we see, i.e. by attending 
exclusively to some part of what we see. We cannot 
abstract what is not there to be abstracted. If straiglit lines 
are not in the things which we see, by no abstraction or 
exclusive attention can they be got out of them. In short, 
if we admit that the primary mathematical truths are got 
by generalisation, we are thrown hack on a prior question as 
to abstraction. Is it a process by which we arrive at the 
primary propositions about straight lines and circles ? If it 
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is, it must be supposed to be exclusive attention to certain 
qualities of a ‘complex pbcenomenon.’ But straightness, 
according to Mill, is not a quality of any line. Having the 
idea of a straight line we may no doubt, on seeing a line not 
quite straight (which implies this idea), make abstraction of 
its imperfection and regard it as straight ; but this does not 
explain how we came by the idea of a straight line. In 
truth there is no more difficulty about seeing a straight line 
than about seeing a line, or rather there is less.* A straight 
line is constituted by the simplest form of that intellectual 
act which is necessary to ‘ seeing ’ any line whatever. 

105. As to (6), Mill says that in applying to the real 
world conclusions derived from any set of geometrical pro- 
positions, we correct them by a ‘ fresh set ’ of propositions. 
But the • fresh set ’ is either one derived from the same unreal 
assumption (in which case it is not easy to see how one fiction 
should be corrected into truth by another fiction), or else 
‘ relates to physical and chemical properties of the material,’ 
in which case the correction does not imply that such and 
such a geometrical figure does not ‘ really exist ’ or has not 
the properties which geometry asserts of it, but merely that 
there are physical and chemical conditions which prevent 
any given material from retaining such a figm-e. In other 
words, the hypothesis which it corrects is not that thez’e 
are geometrical figures which really there are not, but that 
things are subject to geometrical conditions only (which, as 
we have seen, is the true account of the geometrical hypo- 
thesis). And this is the way in which Mill himself states 
the matter at the end of § 2 of Chapter V,® without seeing 
tha-t it is quite a different account from that which he has 
previously given, according to which straightness is not 
a property of any lines whatever, or circularness (as defined) 
of any curves whatever.* 

' Do we see straight lines and circles, ‘According to Mill, mathematical 
according to Euclid’s account of them? trxiths are ‘approximately true’ of 
Do such straight lines and circles really nature or reality. "What does this 
exist ? In whatever sense we see lines, mean ? When we say that a geuerali- 
wo see straight lines; in whatever sense sation is approximately true, wo mean 
linos really exist, straight lines do so, that it is true in most cases, bat not 

^ * If the hypothesis merely dive.sts in all But a matliematieal definition, 
a real object of some portion tf its says Mill, ‘is not exactly true in any 
properties, witliout clothing it in false case,’ Bat it is ‘nearly true’ in all. 
ones, the eonelu.sions will always ex- Yes, but the transition from the nearly 
press, under known liability to corree- true to the exactly true is just the 
tion, actual tri^th.’ difficulty. That so and so i,s nearly 
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106. Mill, taldng advantage of WliewelPs misleading 
statement that * intuition ’ = ^ imaginary looking,’ opposes 
to the view that mathematical truths are known by such in- 
tuition his own view that they are known by ‘ experience ’ 
or ‘ real looking.’ * But how can this be when, according to 
him, we never see, and there really are not, figures correspond- 
ing to the definitions?® As against Whewell he is quite 
right on this point. ® If they are not known by real or 
sensuous looking, they will scarcely be known by ‘ imaginary,’ 
which is only reproduction of the ‘ real ’ looking. In what- 
ever sense they are known by ‘imaginary,’ they are known 
also by ‘ real,’ looking. In truth they are known by an act 
of intellectual synthesis, involved alike in ‘real ’ and ‘imagi- 
nary ’ looking, and (in their ‘ purity ’) by detachment from 
sensible conditions of the element which this act constitutes 
in all looking. The question whether we can imagine a sur- 
face without colour, or length without breadth, &c. is very 
unprofitable. We can think of surface without colour, and 
mere surface represents a certain condition of reality in 
abstraction. 

‘ Dr. Whewell’ (says Mill) ‘ thinks it unreasonable to con- 
tend that we know by experience that our idea of a line 
exactly I'esembles a real line. “ It does not appear,” he says, 
“how we can compare our ideas with the realities, since we 
know the realities only by our ideas.” We know the reali- 


true, must mean either that it is so in 
the majority of cases (it is not so 
with the circle), or that it would be 
true but for qualifying circumstances. 
Mill would say that the latter is the 
case with the definition of a circle. It 
so, there is such a thing as a circle 
according to the definition, and we 
have a notion of it, only it is always 
de facto qualified by something else. 
Mathematical figures, then, are in what 
we experience. If so, there is an ele- 
ment in our experience which is not 
feeling, immediate or reproduced, and 
which can be separated from all other 
elements, though never constituting a 
separate impression. 

' Book 11. chap. v. see. 5, 

^ According to Mill (ib. see. 6), 
axioms about straight lines (as wall as 
axioms of quantity) are ‘true without 
any mixture of hypothesis.’ How can 
this be when straight lines only exist 
by hypothesis? 


* "With Kant ‘intuition’ is not ‘ima- 
ginary looking.’ It includes imagina- 
tion, but also perception; anil space 
being the form of the one as well as of 
the other, the properties which geometry 
predicates of space apply equally to 
perceived and to imagined objects. 
Kant, however, does identify ‘pure’ 
(or noD-sensuous) intuition, which is 
employed in geometry, with ‘ pure ima- 
gination,’ but then this is imagination 
without the essential characteristic of 
imagination, viz. reproductiveness. Bor 
Kant’s ‘ pure intuition ’ as exercised in 
geometry, it would be better to substi- 
tute ‘ conception of the pure element in 
intuition.’ It is important to notice, 
however, that with Kant ‘intuition’ 
carries no antithesis to what Mill 
reckons experience of real objects. 
What Mill says that we ‘ see,’ Kant 
says that we ‘ intuite,’ and that this 
intuition, though involving sensation, 
involves a ‘ pure ’ element as well 
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ties (I conceive) by our eyes. Dr. Whewell surely does not 
hold the “doctrine of perception by means of ideas,” which 
Eeid gave hiinself so much trouble to refute.’ ' Whewell 
would have been quite right if he had said that the supposed 
comparison is absurd, since the idea is the reality, — since it 
would be a comparison of what remains in the mind from 
reality with what the mind has put into reality, or has added 
to sensation in order that it may become reality. To com- 
pare the idea of a line as expressed by the definition with a 
sensation of colour, is nonsense; to compare it with the 
boundary of a coloured surface is to compare it with itself. 
It would be easy to retort on Mill that, according to him, 
we do not know the realities in question (mathematical 
figures) at all. He would be quite right, however, in saying 
that we know them ‘ by our eyes ’ just as much as by imagi- 
nation.’ The ‘ doctrine of perception by means of ideas,’ 
which he refers to as refuted by Eeid, is the doctrine of ‘ re- 
presentative ideas ’ j the doctrine that we cannot perceive 
material things in themselves, since ‘ mind ’ and ‘ matter ’ 
are wholly alien to each other, but that we perceive ideas ’ 
of them, a ter Hum quid which is neither matter nor mind. 
Something very like this was held by Locke. Idea ’ (ac- 
cording to him) is the immediate object of the mind in per- 
ception and thinking. Some ideas ’ are copies of qualities 
of matter, others are effects, though not copies, of such quali- 
ties. Mill himself is by no means free from it. It is implied 
in all language which speaks of us as knowing things through 
sensation, and describes sensations as impressions made by 
external matter. It never can be entirely got rid of save by 
the recognition of ‘^matter’ as a congeries of relations con- 
stituted by thought. When Wliewell talks of a ‘reality 
known only by our ideas,’ he is obscurely thinking of matter 
in this way. The worst of him is that he is still hampered 
by the notion that there is one sort of reality known by our 
‘ ideas,’ another by onr ‘ eyes.’ 

107. The assertion of the reality of space, of space quali- 
fied according to geometrical definitions, is not to be under- 
stood as if space were absolute, fixed and final, a property of 
things standing over and against the spirit. As we have 
seen, it is a relation which thought constitutes, and one which 
is the negation of another equally necessary relation, that of 

* H. V. Boc. 5 , note. 
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time, and wliieli itself carries with it the neg'ation of itself, 
since obje|its outside each other (or in space) are yet not out- 
side each other, since each (by its outsideuess) makes the 
other what it is. ‘ Body cannot act where it is not,’ yet it 
determines that which is where it is not by simply not being 
there. Mill thinks that whereas physicists were long misled 
by the supposed inconceivability of a body acting where it 
is not, they have now found out that it does act where it is 
not, which shows that the ‘ inconceivahle ’ may become 
conceivable, and merely means that which has not yet been 
discovered. But in truth the doctrine in question, though 
perfectly true in itself, carried with it its own negation. The 
whole truth consists of it and its negation. It represents the 
abstract view of space, i.e. the consideration of one object 
merely as outside the other, without the complementary view, 
that of the external objects each by its outsideuess makes the 
other what it is, and is thus not outside it. Body ‘ cannot 
act where it is not,’ but it is where it is not. 

108. All general truths are necessary truths j only the 
whole of truth is truth of which the negation is inconceivable. 
It is misleading to oppose ‘ necessary truths ’ and ‘ truths 
of experience.’ There are no truths which ‘ rest on evidence 
of a higher and more cogent description than any which 
experience can afford,’ * according to the right view of 
‘experience.’ When Kant said that mathematical truths, 
being necessary, could not be derived from experience, he 
meant (in effect) experience as Locke understood it. He 
meant that they were not the result of generalisation as the 
process by which, from observation that two phcenomena 
often and without exception accompany or foUow each other, 
we arrive at the judgment that they always do and will. 
This is what Mill himself generally understands by the 
derivation of mathematical truths from experience. It is a 
process which, as Locke and Hume were quite aware, can 
only yield a habit of expectation, of various degrees of 
strength, and can as little explain the certainty of a judg- 
ment founded on a crucial experiment in physics as it can 
that of a mathematical proposition. No general troths 
about nature are really got in this way. They are not 
summaries of events which have happened very often, and 
are so far likely to happen again. According to Mill’s own 
1 Mill, IT. y. sec. 6. 
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account, tliey are got by tbe analysis, according to the ^ in- 
ductive methods,’ of aji experience regulated by %e concep- 
tion of the uniformity of nature. If they were summaries of 
events which have happened very often, and are so far likely 
to happen again, they might cease to be true any day- A 
feeling might occur in a sequence in which it has not pre- 
viously occurred, and thus the proposition previously taken 
to be true might have to be reversed. But such summaries 
are not general truths at all. Just so far as propositions 
about nature are general and true at all, they are necessarily 
true. They represent the relation of a phmnomenon to its 
conditions, and this relation, on the principle that the world 
is one (a principle without which there is no knowledge at 
all), cannot vary. If the relation of the phsenomenon to its 
conditions is misapprehended, if the supposed conditions of 
the phsenomenon are not really conditions of it, then the 
propositions in question are not true. The case is different 
when the sujjposed conditions of a phsenomenon are really 
conditions of it, but are subject to modifying conditions. In 
this case it may propeily be said that the corresponding 
judgment is ‘nearly true.’ Most scientific judgments, I 
suppose, are of this sort ; and just so far as they are true, 
they are necessary. The right account of the matter is not, 
that the iMimnomenon is but might not he dependent on the 
known conditions, but that it is dependent on known con- 
ditions in conjunction with others still unknown, an alteration 
in which, apart from any alteration in the known, might 
produce a different phsenomenon. The qualification of the 
necessity of the judgment is also a qualification of its truth. 

The distinction of mathematical propositions from these 
propositions about nature, which are ‘nearly true,’ arises 
from the fact that the properties of space are not dependent 
on other conditions, astheconditions to which a phsenomenon 
is referred in a scientific judgment which is ‘ nearly true ’ 
depend on other conditions. The possession (say) of circular 
figure by any particular body at any particular time depends 
of course on most complex conditions, but a circle may be 
a circle without having any properties but those which 
depend on its circularity. Hence there is no place for 
‘ approximate truths ’ in geometry. 

109. To say that a general proposition is true, and to 
say that its contradictory is inconceivable, are one and the 
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same thing. The moment I conceive the general proposition 
as true, I pease to he able to conceive its contradictory as true. 
Whewell is quite right in saying that, the law of chemical 
combination in definite proportions once being conceived to be 
true, its contradiction becomes inconceivable. The contradic- 
tory would be conceivable only if the law were not conceived 
as wholly true. Griven any proposition conceived as wholly (un- 
conditionally) true, you cannot conceive its contradictory to 
be true consistently with that idea of the unity of the world 
without which no proposition could be conceived to be really 
either true or untrue. The proposition in question is, I sup- 
pose, conceived as wholly true, because the chemical elements 
are considered ultimate, and thus not subject to any further 
conditions which could account for a variation in the propor- 
tions in which they combine. If the combination of these 
elements should be found to depend on any ulterior cause, 
then a variation in the proportions in which they combine, 
if it could be accounted for as the result of this cause, would 
be compatible with that unity of the world which is the 
condition of knowledge, i.e. it would no longer be a 
matter of chance. It is not variation, but unaccountable 
variation, that is inconceivable. The fact that the law was 
only lately discovered is nothing against the inconceivability 
of its contradictory when discovered. Unless all unconditional 
truths are truths that all men have known from the beginning, 
it is absurd to answer the doctrine that the contradictory 
of a certain truth is inconceivable by saying that the truth 
itself was not always conceived. The question is whether 
any one, having conceived the truth and the grounds on which 
it rests, can at the same time conceive its contradictory to 
be true. On the other hand, the inconceivability of its 
contradictory is no independent test that a proposition con- 
ceived as unconditionally true is really true, since it is 
the same thing with the conception of it as thus true. The 
proposition is not true because its contradictory is inconceiv- 
able. A general |)roposition is true because it is the only 
way of explaining the facts to which it relates, compatibly 
with the unity of the world ; which implies that its contra- 
dictory is inconceivable. The inconceivability of the con- 
tradictory may be only provisional, but that is because the 
conception of the proposition as true is only provisional. 
A new discovery might render the contradictory of the given 
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proposition conceivable, but only by rendering tbe proposition 
itself untrue. Where tbe truth is ultimate (as t^e truth of 
the above-mentioned chemical law must be ultimate so long 
as chenaistry remains a separate science, since it affords the 
only way of holding the chemical facts together in a science, 
unless they be accounted for by some other science), the 
inconceivability of tlie contradictory is absolute. 

liO. Thus Mill is incidentally right in denying that the 
Inconceivability of the contradictory is the test of truth, but 
shows that he is not right on right grounds by holding that 
a proposition may be conceived true without its contradictory 
becoming inconceivable. By ‘ conception ’ Mill generally 
understands a ^ mental picture,’ by ‘ inconceivable ’ that of 
which a mental picture cannot be formed. Now the pro- 
gress of science clearly does not affect our power of forming 
mental pictures, or, if it affects it, increases, not diminishes, 
it. Thus the progress of science cannot render anything 
inconceivable, in this sense, that was not so to begin with. 
That alone is thus ‘inconceivable’ (or, to adopt Mill’s 
phraseology, ‘ unimaginable ’ as distinct from ‘ unbeliev- 
able ’) which cannot be presented as in space. A last point 
of space, to take Mill’s instance, is unimaginable because 
incompatible with the conditions of intuition ; it is a space 
(i.e. something determined by outsideness), which yet has 
nothing outside it. And in this instance what is unimagin- 
able is also inconceivable, because a space (a point or piece 
of space) is nothing if not an object of intuition, and here 
the conditions of intuition are denied. Mill apparently 
holds * (a) that nothing can be true which is unimaginable 
in this sense, but (h) that plenty of propositions may he true 
without their contradictory being unimaginable. He is 
right in (&), wrong in (a). Wrong in (a) because relations, 
which are our principal concern in knowledge, are not 
imaginable. None of the propositions which state laws of 
nature state what is imaginable, though the laws which 
they state relate to imaginable objects. Motion in all its 
forms is unimaginable,® and all laws of nature are in a wide 

* Book II. chap. xrii. see. 3. points and lines, hut not the transition 

* TaJce the proposition, ‘ The radii from one to the other. Mill would say 
veciores of planets and comets traverse that we can imagine what we see, and 
ei^tial areas in equal times.’ Admitting we see bodies move. But we do not 
that planets ’ * radii ’ and ‘ areas ’ are ‘ see ’ them move (even in the sense of 
imaginable, at any Bite the traversing ‘ intuition ’) : motion is that by whieb 
of the area is not. You mav imagine we explain whuit we see.- 
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sense laws of motion. Therefore Mill is only right in (h) 
because he is wrong in (a). The reason why i^ropositions 
may be true without their contradictories being unimaginable, 
is that the propositions themselves relate to the unimagin- 
able, or, more properly, to that in regard to which the 
question whether it is imaginable or no is unmeaning. 

111. Mill admits another improper sense of ‘ inconceivable ’ 
as = unbelievable.^ I do not find that he anywhere exactly 
explains this, but he implies that belief is the result of past 
sensiitions, and that its strength is proportionate to the 
number of these, and to the uniformity in the order of 
their occurrence. Sensations ‘ register ’ themselves (to use 
Herbert Spencer’s language), and belief represents accumu- 
lated entries in the register. In short, he has no other 
notion of belief than that of Hume, that it is the involuntary 
return of an idea with such liveliness as almost to = an 
impression. If ‘ inconceivable ’ = ‘ unbelievable ’ in this 
sense of belief, it is quite true that ‘inconceivableness is an 
accidental thing, not inherent in the phenomenon itself j but 
dependent on the mental history of the person who tries to 
conceive it.’ ® In this sense of ‘ inconceivable,’ the difficulty 
is not to show that the contradictory of scientific propositions 
is conceivable, but to show that these propositions them- 
selves are conceivable, requiring us, as they commonly do, to 
set aside a ‘ belief,’ founded on a long succession of sensible 
events, for a theory of which either the senses give no evi- 
dence at all or which is founded on the result of a single 
experiment. So far as we have the ‘ evidence of our senses * 
for anything (which we have not), we have it for the motion 
of the sun and against the motion of the earth. Why do 
we ‘believe’ the contrary? Mill admits® the difficulty of 
conceiving (in his sense) the contrary, but recognises none 
about the belief; hut if belief is an ‘accidental thing,’ 
dependent on the past sensitive experience of the indi- 
vidual, the Coperuiean theory is quite as ‘ unbelievable ’ as 
‘ inconceivable.’ 

112. Upon Mill’s doctrine, that things really exist quite 
independently of thought or conception, and that the latter 
merely results from impressions which things make on us 
through sensation, neither the Coperuiean nor any other 

* Book II. chap. vii. sec. 3 ; and chap. * Ibid. chap. t. sec. 6. 

V. sec. 6. ■ ffnd. chap. vii. sec. 3, end. 
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tlieory can be aeconnted for, for every tbeory corrects sense, 
or rather (since mere sense gives nothing to correct), the 
first inferences from sense. In truth, the reality of things is 
their determination by each, other as constituents of one 
order, a determination which only exists for thought. It is 
not that there is first the reality of things, and then a theory 
about it. The reality is a theory. No motion is properly a 
phenomenon, but a relation between phenomena constituted 
by a conceiving mind ; a way of holding together pheno- 
mena in thought. J ust as the motion of a planet is a wa.y 
of holding together certain phenomena, the only possible 
mode of holding those phenomena together as one, so the 
Copernican system is the only way of holding the planetary 
motions together as one, as changing appearances of one 
principle. It is a reality (not a mere theory about reality), 
but it is a conception, though a conception which any one of 
us may or may not have made his own, may or may not 
conceive or believe ; and the ‘ inconceivableness of its con- 
tradictory ’ is not an ‘ accidental thing, dependent on the 
mental history of the person who tries to conceive it,’ but 
‘ inherent in the phmnomena ’ which form the system, — not 
indeed as separate phenomena (for as such they have no 
reality), but as a system. 

113. As against Spencer*, Mill is quite right, for Spencer 
has no other notion of the ground of belief than Mill’s ; and 
to make * inconceivability of the contradictory,’ thus under- 
stood, the measure of what can be true, is to measure truth 
by involuntary habits of expectation iind memory, as they 
happen to stand in any individual or set of individuals at 
any time. In fact, Spencer’s ‘ inconceivables,’ though in the 
passage quoted by Mill he tries to represent them as ‘ un~ 
believables’ in the sense of that which accumulation or 
uniformity of experience prevents us from believing, are 
negations of certain formal ideas, which in truth carry with 
them their own negation. The negative, supposed incon- 
ceivable, so far from being so is the necessary complement 
of the conception to which it is opposed. We ‘ believe in 
our own sensations ’ because ‘ the negation of this belief is 
inconceivable.’ We believe that space, time, force, exten- 
sion, figure are objective realities,’ because ‘we cannot by 
any effort conceive these objects of thought as mere states 
of our mind; as not having an existence external to us.’ 
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Wliat is meant Ly * belief in our own sensations ’ ? It innst 
be something different from tbe sensations tbemselves. 
Spencer seems to mean by it the reference of sensations to 
an external cause, the thought of them as representing * ob- 
jective reality.^ There is nothing, however, in their constant 
recurrence, which Spencer seems ordinarily to regard as the 
source of belief, to produce this reference. No one has evem 
been able to show why a sensation, which does not at first 
refer itself to an external cause, should come to do so on 
repetition. The Huinian explanation would be that this 
reference to an external cause means the involuntary expec- 
tation that other sensations will follow, an expectation which 
the constant conjunction of these other sensations with the 
given one will account for. Such expectation may, no doubt, 
be thus accounted for, but the question is whether such ex- 
pectation can account for science ; whether the conception of 
objective reality, as thus reduced to involuntary expectation, 
can afford the basis which the possibility of science pre- 
supposes. Spencer strongly rejects the Humian view, but 
has really nothing to j)nt in its place but a long-winded 
version of Dr. Johnson’s refutation of Berkeley, which con- 
sisted in kicking a stone. Not seeing that the belief in 
question is the reference of sensations by thought to an 
object which itself constitutes, he regards the externality of 
the ‘ sensible thing ’ (the cause to which sensations are 
referred) as outwardness to the mind of a kind with the out- 
wardness of one space to another. He makes what is in 
fact but our first thought about the world a final and absolute 
truth, of which the negation is inconceivable. Sensations 
are ^objectively real,’ no doubt; yet nothing is what it 
seems. A sensation has its objective reality just in that 
which, as a separate sensation, it itself is not, viz. its relation 
to the universe of things. It is produced by an ‘ external ’ 
cause no doubt, but this externality of the cause, if it 
means (a) externality to the mind, is externality which the 
mind itself constitutes, and is thus within the mind ; if it 
means (b) externality of one thing to other things, is an exter- 
nality according to which each of the externals is the essence 
or the qualifying nature of that to which it is external, and 
is thus within it. 

114. The appearance of our inability to ‘ conceive ’ space, 
&e. as not having an existence external to us,’ arises (a) 
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froxr.. a. coJifusien of the objective with the external, (b) from 
our misinterpreting relations which the thinkiilg subject 
constitutes as if they were relations under which thought 
itself exists, (a) ‘ Space, &c.’ are objective ’ — not modes of 
our consciousness — in the sense that they do not depend on 
the consciousness of any one in particular (as e.g. the com- 
position of Beethoven’s symphonies depended on the con- 
sciousness of that particular individual, as the Christian 
religion depends on a consciousness shared by a multitude of 
persons, and as the perception of colour depends on the con- 
sciousness of all possessed of certain sensitive faculties), but 
on the universal (though by no means exclusive) conditions 
under which consciousness regards its object. But in' this 
there is no externality. The object of consciousness is not 
external to the subject, or, if it is, it is external in the way 
that carries its own negative (as explained above), (b) Ex- 
tension and force are relations implying tbe externality to 
each other of the things related. Externality is predicahle 
of these things. But the relations themselves are not ex- 
ternal to anything. Externality is not predi cable of them ; 
still more clearly it is not predicable of the thinking subject 
which constitutes them. Thus they only seem external to 
thought through the fallacy of treating the mind itself as 
one of the things between which the relation of externality 
exists. 

116. ‘Two and one are equal to three,’ according to 
Mill,^ ‘ is a truth known to us by early and constant ex- 
perience ; an inductive truth ’ j i.e. it has happened to us 
very often and without exception to find that the same 
three objects, which as presented in separate parcels have 
produced a certain set of sensations, will produce another 
set of sensations if presented in one parcel, and vice versa. 
We are thus led to believe that this always will happen in 
the case of any three objects whatever, a belief which we 
state in the form ‘2 + 1 = 8.’ 

This explanation assumes that which is to be explained, 
viz. the act of counting. It assumes an aggregate counted 
as three : otherwise we could never have compared sensations 
produced by one parcel of three objects with those produced 
by the same objects in two parcels. Having counted the 
objects as three, we already know that 2+1=8, since we 

‘ Book 11. cliap. vi. sec. 2. 
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liave only got tliem by adding one to one so as to form a 
number, afad then adding one to this number two. rb© 
whole question at issue relates to the synthetic act of 
counting, the act by which various numbers are given. 
Given any number (e.g. twelve), all propositions which state 
equality between it and various combinations of its elements 
are derived by mere analysis (e.g. 8 + 4=12; 7 + 5 = 12). 
How, without sheer nonsense, can the mental act which 
yields the number twelve be called a ‘ generalisation from 
experience,’ i.e, an assurance gradually obtained that what 
has happened constantly will always happen ? ‘ Are there 

not,’ it may be said, ‘ collections of objects amounting to 
twelve which are always striking our senses ? ’ Exactly so, 
but do these amount to twelve for a merely sensitive con- 
sciousness ? * We see twelve pebbles ; twelve pebbles strike 
our sense of sight in a particular manner.’ Is then twelve 
a light or a colour? In truth a visible object ‘impresses 
the senses thus only because in seeing it we count ; 
only because we either hold together successive sensations 
in one compound of parts, or think the sensation of a 
moment into parts which we proceed to add. In short, only 
because ‘ sensible objects ’ are already numbered or numer- 
able through a synthetic act of thought, is there an appear- 
ance of our deriving ideas of number from them by abstraction 
and generalisation. 


* Book I. chap, ti. see. 2. 



I. SYLXiOQISM. 

[MiiTi, Book 11., Chapters I„ II., IU.J 

116. In fhe theory of syllogism, as in that of ‘necessary 
truths,’ Mill is to a great extent right as against the doctrine 
which he attacks. If the question at issue is whether the 
‘ ground,’ on which we ‘ draw conclusions concerning cases 
specifically unknown to us,’ is best stated by saying that 
‘ the unknown case is proved by known cases,’ or by saying 
that ‘ it is proved by a general i)roposition including both 
sets of cases, the unknown and the known,’ ^ Mill’s answer, 
as here given, is quite right. It is no doubt absurd to say 
that the mortality of Socrates is proved by the truth that 
‘all men are mortal.’ But the question remains whether 
the proof that Socrates is mortal is that this, that, and the 
other man have died (as Mill holds, chap, iii, § 4) ; whether it 
is proved by ‘ generalisation from observed particulars given 
by sense,’ of which the general proposition is a summary 
statement, in the sense in which Mill understands it. In 
short, the question at issue concerns the nature of ‘ gene- 
ralisation.’ Is it {a) a process from concrete individuals, by 
omission of their distinguishing attributes, to a class j or (&) 
a process from a constantly observed sequence of one sen- 
sible event on another to the involuntary expectation of one 
upon the recurrence of the other; or (c) a process from 
a multitude of separate events to their uniform conditions 
(relations) or single cause? 

(a) is the doctrine of the scholastic logic, of which the 
history was determined by Plato’s original failure to dis- 
tinguish between alcrOrfrov as mere sensation (sensation as it 
would be for a merely feeling consciousness), and atardijTov as 
a concrete sensible thing (a complex of attributes constituted 
by relations), alardrjrov in the former sense (or alaB'rjrov 
in the sense of our first imperfect interpretation of sense), 

, * Note to Oliapter VI. 

VOL. II. T 
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but not in tbe latter, may properly be opposed to vorfrov or 
ETTicrr^rov^ From tbe opposition of alcr6r)r6v in tbe latter 
sense to votjtov arises the doctrine that on tbe one band 
things in tbeir definite concrete individuality are given to ns 
in sense independently of any action of thought, and on the 
other hand that tbe action of thought or the process towards 
knowledge consists in a gradual abstraction from, or omis- 
sion of, the distinguishing properties of the individuals, till 
a universal, in the nature of a class possessing some fraction 
of the attributes of the individuals, is arrived at. Of such 
a class one of the attributes included in the connotation of 
the corresponding name was predicated in the proposition 
forming the major premiss of a syllogism. On its being so 
included, and on the inclusion of the individual or species 
forming the minor term Avithin the class (i.e. on the pre- 
dieability of the class-name of this individual or species), 
the validity of the syllogism depended, Locke was right, 

. once for all, in saying that syllogism could only be analytical 
of a ‘'nominal essence.’ 

117. Mill retains syllogism as representing a real inference, 
but holds that the conclusion is drawn, not from, the general 
proposition, in the assertion of which, as he admits, the 
conclusion is already asserted, but from the ‘ particulars ’ of 
which this general proposition is a register. But his view 
is open to virtually the same objection as the old view of 
syllogism. Is the ‘particular’ of which an attribxite is 
asserted in the conclusion one of the particulars which have 
been already observed to have this attribute (the particulars 
of which the middle term is the summary), or is it not ? If 
it is, then there is no inference to it. The conclusion is just 
as clearly involved in the data, these being the observed 
particulars, as it is in the general proposition according to the 
old view. If it is not, how is the inference justified? How 
is the inference valid unless the is Bt,h irdvrcop P and 

if it is Std ’rrdvrcov, how is it inference at all ? 

One answer to this objection is to adopt Locke’s denial 
of ‘ general certainty ’ in regard to nature to say that what 
we call so is an involuntary habit of expectation which on 
the recurrence of a sensation recalls the idea of its usual 
attendant with great vivacity. If generalisation were what 
Mill usually describes it as being, inference that what has 
happened constantly will happen always, this would be the 
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only possible account of tbe certainty wbicb it produces. 
The question is -whether this will explain sciences, wliicli is 
essentially an effort by ‘interrogation of nature’ to get 
behind the usual to the uniform. 

118. The other answer is that the inference to the 
mortality of Socrates rests on the observation neither of all 
the particulars nor of many particulars, as all or as many ; 
that it is neither an sTvaycor/^ Bi^ 'irdvrodv, which is no 
inference at all, nor an sTrayayyr) Bed 'ttoXX&v, which can yield 
no scientific certainty ; that it has nothing to do with tbe 
quantity of the particulars, but only with their kind ; nothing 
to do with how often an event happens, but only with the 
question what it really is that happens in each event. 
Inference is a process from the ‘ ordo ad nos * ox ‘ ad sensum’ 
to the ‘ ordo ad universum,* from the ‘ phseiiomenon ’ in the 
proper sense to its conditions, a process to which the mere 
repetition of occurrences in ordine ad sens'um contributes 
nothing. The inference to all possible cases of a like event, 
so far as made at all, is made in the first complete discovery of 
the conditions of the single event. Once know what death 
really is in the case of a single man, i.e. the conditions on 
which it depends, then I learn no more by seeing any number 
of men die, I do not become any more certain that Socrates 
will die. Whatever uncertainty there may be as to the 
mortality of Socrates consists in the uncertainty whether 
the ascertained conditions of mortality are present in his case 
or no 5 whether the resemblance of Socrates to the men who 
ha-ve died (or, it may be, to single men who have died, for the 
number of cases makes no difference) is a resemblance in 
respect of the conditions on which mortality depends. hTo 
doubt, in the process of ascertaining what these conditions 
are, a great number of cases may have to be observed in 
order to the exclusion of unessential circumstances j but 
the observation of such cases in order to ascertain what 
really happens, what are the conditions of the given 
phenomena in each, is absolutely different from the observa- 
tion which from the constant occurrence of an event leads to 
the expectation of its uniform continuance. The former is 
the sort of observation which Mill has in view when he is 
explaining the inductive methods; the latter is the kind which 
he has in view in his account of the generalisation by which 
from many particulars, registered in the major premiss of a 
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syllogism, we infer tlie proposition whicli forms tlie coticlnsion 
of such a syllogism. 

119. Mill holds all syllogism to he of that kind which 
the scholastic logic held it to he in cases where the major 
premiss was founded on sTray&'yq, except that he supposes 
the need for s’TTa’^co’y-^ being Sta Trdvrcov to be in some un- 
explained way dispensed with ; so that the inferred case has 
not been itself one among the cases on which the inference 
is founded. This, however, is to save inference from being 
nugatory by making it invalid, unless the dispensation with 
sTraytoy^ Sid travrcov can be justified. ‘ But/ it will be said, 

‘ Mill’s inductive methods are just what enable us to dis- 
pense with sTrajcoy^] Bid 'irdvrcov’ True, but that is because 
they imply a conception of inference in fact wholly different 
from the conception of it as generalisation from many 
observed cases to all possible cases, from what has happened 
often to what will happen always ; a conception according 
to which a general truth is something quite different from 
a summary statement of a multitude of particular events 
(which is what Mill understands it to be in his doctrine of 
syllogism). 

^ A. principle ascertained by experience,’ he says,* ‘is 
more than a mere summing up of what has been specifically 
observed in the individual cases which have been examined ; 
it is a generalisation grounded on those eases, and expressive 
of onr belief that what we there found true is true in an 
indefinite number of cases which we have not examined and 
are never likely to examine.’ Yes, it is ‘ more than a mere 
summing up ’ because it is not a ‘ summing up ’ at all. Mill 
is governed by the old view that the general proposition 
concerning matter of fact is a summary of what has often 
happened ; at the same time he sees that such a summary is 
not a scientific truth, neither proven nor a basis for proof. 
Accordingly he regards it as a summary of what has been 
observed and something more. In truth, it is only this some- 
thing more because it is not a summary of observed phse- 
iioraena at all, but a statement of the permanent conditions 
of these phsenomena, which conditions once ascertained there 
is no further inference from these phEenomena to an ‘in- 
definite number of cases which we have not examined.’ 

‘From instances which we have observed, we feel 

‘ Book IL chap. i. sec. 3, end. 
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warranted in concluding that wliat we found truf in those 
instances holds in all similar ones, past, present, and future, 
however numerous they may be.’^ Such a conclusion is 
nugatory. There is no inference from those instances to all 
similar ones. If they are really similar, they are covered by 
the principle discovered in the observed instances. In that 
case the conditions of the phmnomeiion are the same in all 
cases of its occurrence, and the phenomena are really 
identical, i.e. distinct in time or ad sensum, but one in essence 
(relations) or ad universum. Inference lies, not (as Mill says) 
in the generalisation from observed instances to all, but (a) 
in the discovery of the real conditions of the observed 
instances, (h) in the discovery whether other apparently 
like instances are really like. Given the real similarity of 
the other instances, there is no inference to them. 

120. In geometry there are no * observed phaenomena,’ no 
ordo ad sensum, at all. Thus instead of {a) above we have 
inference consisting in the combination, primarily, of ele- 
ments consisting in the simplest forms of the limit, and then 
of -figures whose properties are known as resulting from such 
combination, and the consideration of what together they 
imply. The conclusion arrived at in this way is in its 
nature universal, though obtained by the construction of a 
single figure. Just as the proposition which states the con- 
ditions of a single phsenomenon is universal. In each case 
the proposition is not a statement of what happens here and 
now to me (Hhis feels hot’), but a statement of a relation 
which is not in time at all, a relation which between the 
same things is eternally the same. You analyse a particular 
drop of water into certain proportions of oxygen and hydro- 
gen. You find by means of a particular construction that 
the squares on the containing sides of this right angle to- 
gether=the square on the hypotenuse. In the first case 
you know at once that water is always composed of oxygen 
and hydrogen in the same proportions when the conditions 
are the same as those under which you analysed it (in other 
words, your conclusion is intrinsically universal). In the 
latter case the conclusion is not any more universally 
true, but it is of a different kind, of a kind which renders 
the qualification ‘under the same conditions’ superfluous, 
because the conditions cannot be different. Por the same 

• UnnV TT. I’Tiflrs iii bap S. 
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reason st^e (&) of inference, as above stated, 1ms no piace 
in geometry. 

Tims Mill is quite right in holding * that inference in 
geometry is not any less ‘from particulars to particulars* 
than in natural science, but only because in neither is the 
inference ‘from particulars to particulars,* in the sense of 
‘from sundry events to another event.* The inference in 
natural science no less than in geometry is to a universal, 
to an eternal and unchangeable relation; and in natural 
science it may be from a single phmhomenon, just as in geo- 
metry from a single construction. The difference lies in the 
dependence of the ascertained conditions upon other con- 
ditions in the one case, their independence in the other. 

Just as in geometrical reasoning there is nothing corre- 
sponding to (&) above, so in the lawyer’s reasoning there is 
nothing corresponding to (a). The lawyer has his general 
proposition given him by the law. Everything depends on 
making out the particular case to come under the general 
rule, i.e. on a process analogous to (h).^ Thus geometry is 
constantly arriving at unqualified or unconditional general 
truths, natural science at conditional general truths, the 
lawyer never at any general truths ; he takes all his general 
truths for granted, and shows how particular acts can be 
construed as covered by them. 

121. What Mill gives® as the ‘universal type of the 
reasoning process,* corresponding to syllogism, does not as 
it stands properly represent either (a-) the process, or (6) (as 
syllogism may do) the result of reasoning. As regards (a) it 
is clear that the process of inference depends on discovering 
(1) what are the attributes in the ‘ certain individuals * (one 
individual would do as well) on which the ‘ given attribute * 
depends, and (2) whether the individual concerning which 
the conclusion is arrived at shares these attributes, is subject 
to the same conditions. A resemblance in respect of other 
attributes than these is nothing to the purpose ; a resem- 
Uance to these attributes proves nothing. The question is 
whether the same cause is operative in the two cases ; not 
‘whether from the attributes in which Socrates resembles 

» Book II. chap. iii. see. 8. individual ov individuals resemble tha 

* Mill, Book 11. chap. iii, sec. 4, former in certain other attributes; 

* Book II. chap. iii. sec. 7- ' Certain therefore they resemble them also in the 

individuals have a given attribute ; an ^ven attribute.’ 
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fcliose men wlio liave lieretofore died it is allowal^le to infer 
that he resembles them also in being mortal/ ^ but whether 
Socrates ‘ has the attributes ’ or is subject to the conditions 
on which mortality has been found to depend. When this 
has been settled, there is no further question as to whether 
it is allowable to infer’ the mortality of Socrates. Such 
language is a survival of the old notion that inference is 
from what has happened often to what happens always, and 
that the question of induction is whether an event has hap- 
pened often enough to justify this inference. For this Mill 
substitutes the question ‘ whether from the attributes in which 
Socrates resembles those men who have heretofore died it is 
allowable to infer that he resembles them also in being mortal.’ 
But from mere resemblance of attributes there is no valid 
inference at all 5 and where for such resemblance has been 
substituted an identity between the conditions under which 
Socrates lies and those on which mortality has been shown 
to depend, the inference is over. The process thus described 
by Mill has not then the formal validity of proper syllogism, 
as represented either by the ‘ dictum de omni et mdlo ’ or by 
a formula of quantity {rov sa-'^aTot/ kv o\q) slvai jMsa^ /cal 
rbv fiicrov sv o\(p 'irpcbrcp rj slvai tj fit) slvaiy /c.r.X.), nor yet 
is it a process of ‘ instructive ’ reasoning. 

(&) Does it then represent the result of reasoning ? Mo 5 
ill order that it may do so, in the second clause for ‘ resemble 
the former in certain other attributes ’ we must read are 
identical with the former in respect of other attributes on 
which the given attribute depends.’^ Such a result of 
reasoning corresponds to Aristotle’s ^ apodeictie syllogism,’ 
in which the middle term represents the cause (the formal 
cause or sum of conditions) in virtue of which a certain 
subject (the minor term) undergoes a certain irddos (the 
major term). E.g. ‘ the sun with its rays cut off by the 
intervention of the moon (middle term) is eclipsed (major 
term) ; the sun as it now is (minor term) is a sun with its 
rays so cut off ; therefore it is eclipsed.’ Such a syllogism, 
though no process of demonstration (which has to do with 
showing the dependence of the major on the middle), is the 

* Book II. chap. iii. see. 7. a certain other pheenomenon ; these 

® Better still : ‘ Under snch and such are phaenomena subject to such condi- 
conditions certain phcenomena (or indi- tions ; therefore they are accompanied 
vidnals as connected groups of phae- (or exhibit) certain other phsenomena, 
nomena) are accompanied by (or exhibit) 
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true type pf tlie complete reasoned judgment, wliicli results 
from demonstration. 

Mill’s real conception of reasoning, tliougli lie spealjs as 
if it were represented by his revised formula of syllogism, 
does not appear till the third book. There we find that he 
understands it to consist in the discovery of the causes of 
phsenomena, i.e. in a process antecedent to apodoictic syl- 
logism, a process which syllogism cannot reiiresent. ‘ De- 
duction’ indeed he describes as in certain cases entering- 
into the discovery, but it is a deduction really quite different 
from syllogism, and which the syllogistic formula will not 
represent. 
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122. Mill gives four ’definitions of induction* ; it is 
(a) ‘ drawing inferences from known cases to unknown ’ ; 
(&) ‘affirming of a class a predicate wMcli kas been found 
true of some cases belonging to tbe class (c) ‘concluding, 
because some things have a certain property, that other 
things which resemble them have the same property ’ j {d) 

‘ concluding, because a thing has manifested a property at a 
certain time, that it has and will have that property at other 
times.’ 

(a) is misleading because there is no inference from 
known cases to unknown, except just so far as the unknown 
become known. There is no inference from the mortality 
of other men to that of Socrafes, except that which consists 
in coming to know Socrates as we have come to know other 
men in respect of their mortality, i.e. by ascertaining the 
conditions on which mortality dej^ends. Inference consists 
in getting to know Socrates in the same respect, i.e. in 
discovering whether he is subject to the same conditions. 
To (h) the same objection applies. Till you know whether 
the classification is a valid one in respect of the attribute 
afB.rmed, there is no inference from ‘ some cases ’ to the 
class ; and when you know this, there is no more room for 
inference. So with (c) ; settle the resemblance, as = identity 
of conditions, and the inference is over. As to (d), times as 
such are not in question. Induction has nothing to do ' 
either with the times at which observed phenomena have . 
been observed, or with other times, except so far as diversity ; 
of conditions is connected with divei'sity of times. 

123. The misconception of the nature of induction im- 
plied in the above statements goes along with a misconception 
of the * axiom of the uniformity of nature.’ It is regarded 

* Book III. chap, ii see. d. 
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as an. assumption that things resembling each other in a 
great many points will resemble each other also in others, 
or that what has happened often will happen always, that 
the future will resemble the past. If we ask for the ground 
of such an assumption, we are referred to indudio 
enumeration&m simpUcem. A rnle which is to enable us to 
dispense with such enumeratio is itself founded on it. Upon 
the strength of a mere (Numeration of ‘ instances in which 
pheenomena have appeared in a uniform relative order, we 
assume from a single instance, in which two phaenomena 
have been associated, that they will -be in all instances so 
associated. But how do we know that the instances, with 
the examination of which we are always dispensing on the 
strength of the rule, might not be just what would invalidate 
it if they were examined ? If the ground of induction were 
merely an involuntary expectation, it might be accounted 
for in this way. From the constant association of any two 
plitenomena we no doubt come to expect the continued 
association of these two, but there is nothing in this to 
produce expectation of continned connexion between others 
which have seldom been presented to us at all, or not in 
unbroken connexion; and most of the phenomena with 
which science deals are of the latter sort, of a sort with 
which we only become acquainted at all, or at any rate only 
in unbroken connexion with each other, through * interro- 
gation of nature,’ not through the ordinary course of 
experieiic(3. In short, emimeratio simplex^ in the sense of 
sim|)le de facto sequence of one feeliiig on another, could 
simply yield a bundle of expectations of various degrees of 
strength according as the sequence between each series of 
feelings had been more or less frequently re|)eated and 
unbroken ; nor could the strength of the expectation that 
h will follow d, founded on constant and uniform sequence, 
communicate itself to the expectation that a will follow/, if 
a deficient or varying experience of their connexion left the 
latter expectation weak. Such a bundle of expectations has 
nothing in common with the ground of inductive reasoning, 
as it actually exists. This ground is more fitly expressed 
as the conception of the ‘ unity of the world ’ than as that 
of the ‘ uniformity of nature,’ at any rate if the latter is 
; supposed to be equivalent to the assumption that the future 
will resemble the past. The future might be exceedingly 
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imlike tlie past (in tlae ordinary sense of tlie words^ without 
any violation of the principle of inductive reasoning, rightly 
understood. If the ‘ likeness ’ means that the experiences 
of sensitive beings in the future will be like what they have 
been in the past, there is reason to think otherwise. Present 
experience of this sort is very different from wdiat it was in 
the time of the ichthyosaurus. If it means that different 
experiences of the future will be part of one system with 
the present, the result of conditions that now are, it is 
true; but to such a system and conditions the distinction of 
past and future does not apply ; they are eternal. On the 
other hand, of that to which the distinction of past and 
future does apply, resemblance cannot be truly predicated. 

124. To make a plausible case for the derivation of the 
principle of induction from an enumemtio simplex of uni- 
formities in the sequence of ‘ phenomena, ^ such sequence 
ought to be much more uniform than on the first view it is. 
A certain sight of fire is no doubt uniformly followed by a 
feeling of warmth, &c. &c: ; but, on the other hand, the 
sequences (say) of appearances in the sky seem infinitely 
various. As Mill says,^ ‘ the order of nature, as perceived 
at a first glance, presents at every instance a chaos followed 
by another chaos,’ Hence when he and others are refuting 
the doctrine that the conception of the ‘ uniformity of 
nature ’ is a priori, which they suppose to mean that every 
man is born with it ready-inade,.they have no difficulty in 
showing that uneducated men do not believe nature to be 
uniform. They believe in a certain uniformity of nature, 
but in a great deal of wilfulness. How should this be if 
the belief in uniformity is founded on enumeratio simplex, on 
an experience of uniformity which is constantly ‘ crowding 
in upon us ’ P Ho doubt it is only upon the first view that 
nature seems a chaos ; that between so many events there 
seems to be no sort of uniform relation. Upon a deeper 
view or ^ inteiTOgation ’ we find uniformity where thei^e 
seemed chaos. But then it is just this interrogation ’ 
that has to be accounted for : it is only upon the supposition 
of uniformity that we make the interrogation. How can* 
this be, if the supposition is only derived from the observation ‘ 
of uniformity, an observation which presupposes the inter- 
rogation? You cannot come to believe nature to be uniform ] 
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till you i|iteiTOgate Ler. You cannot interrogate her till you 
believe her to be uniform. 

If, then, the principle of induction — call it the concep- 
tion of the unity of the world, or what you will — is neither 
derived from observation, as Mill says, nor born ready-made 
with evei’y man, how (it may be asked) do we come by it? ’ 
The answer is, that it is implicit in the simplest act of know- 
ledge. (When the human animal begins to know, I do not 
pretend to say.) The unity of the world is the unity of the 
thinking subject. In order to the simplest act of knowledge, 
to that represented by the words ‘ something is/ or ‘ this is 
here,’ a multiplicity of feelings (or, if you like, a feeling 
attended to in successive moments) must become one object 
in virtue of the equal presence of the manifold elements to 
the one subject. The conception on our part of nature as a 
system, of which every part or process is determined by 
relation to all the rest, is merely a development of this 
original determination of our feelings by relation to one 
thinking subject ; and the reality of nature as a system con- 
sists in the relation of its multiplicity to one thinking sub- 
ject, which distinguishes itself from it, but determines it, 
makes it what it is, by this distinction of itself from it. 

125. Thus the definitions which Mill gives of induction 
at best only describe an incident of it, the essence of induc- 
tion being the discovery of the causes of phsenomena. What 
is true of a certain phenomenon or sensible event is true of 
all phenomena really the same, i.e. determined by the same 
conditions. This, it will be said, is an identical proposition, 
or another way of putting the principle of contradiction. 
But it is what Mill’s formula comes to, if it is to be true at 
all. It is not true, unless ^same’ is substituted for ‘ similar.’ 
The whole business of science is to substitute real identity 
(identity of conditions) for mere similarity beWeen pho3no- 
meiia. The ‘resemblance in certain assignable respects’^ 
between the ‘ all cases ’ and the ‘ particular case ’ must be 
identity in respect of the conditions on which the attribute 
predicated depends ; and it is the office of reasoning, whether 
inductive or deductive, to ascertain these. These ascer- 
tained, the work is done. There is no further inference 
from ‘ some cases ’ to ‘ all cases/ or from ‘ certain times ’ to 
‘ all times,’ It is the statement of the conditions of a phfe- 
* Book in. chap. iii. aec. 1. 
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iiomenon wMcIi is the ' general proposition/ in distinction 
alike from tlie ‘ singular ’ proposition, wliick merely sta^tes 
the occurrence of a phsenomenon, and from the ' collective ’ 
proposition vrhich summarises any number of such proposi- 
tions. Mill is quite right in saying that it is the business 
of induction to arrive at such truly general propositions. 
But his doctrine about syllogism was that a general propo- 
sition was merely a register of a multitude of singular pro- 
positions. 

126. There are, in Mill, two views of the process by which 
we come to knowledge, which cannot properly be adjusted 
to each other ; one, that it consists in the discovery of 
causes, ‘cause’ being defined as the sum of the conditions 
of a phsenomenon ; the other*, that throughout it is the dis- 
covery of resemblances between phsenomena, either (a) as 
observation of resemblances between individual phsenomena, 
or (h) as abstraction, description, and classification of these, 
or (c) as generalisation, i.e. inference from observed resem- 
blances to unobserved, in which, sharply distinguished from 
(&), Mill considers induction properly to consist. 

Of course, the more completely science is reduced to a 
register of resemblances between phsenomena, the less does 
the constitutive action of thought appear in it. Though, in 
truth, it is only for a thinking consciousness that the i*elation 
of resemblance can exist, yet the existence of such a relation 
for consciousness is so readily confused with the simple suc- 
cession of resembling sensations (which implies no conscious- 
ness of relation), that this may readily be ignored. If all 
the facts, then, which science ascertains consist in ‘ resem- 
blances between phenomena,’ the work of thought in the 
constitution of facts need scarcely come into view. 

It is this work of thought in the constitution of facts 
which Whewell really has to assert as against Mill. But he 
spoils his own case by often writing as if the antithesis be- 
tween ideas and facts were a valid one; as if the ‘ superin- 
dnction of ideas ’ upon facts were merely an operation that 
hod to he performed ex parte nostra in order to give science. 
Hereupon he is open to the rejoinder that we get our ideas 
from the facts, which is quite true, but is of no avail against 
the true doctrine that it is only the ‘ colligating ’ action of 
thought which constitutes those relations in which the 
■‘ facts’ consist, J^he true opposition is not between thought 



a.n(l fact^ but between thought and mere feelings, which, ex- 
cept as delated to each other through relation to tlxonght, 
are not facts at ali.^ 

127. To return to the acts or i)rocesses which Mill dis- 
tinguishes as observation, description (or abstraction), and 
induction (or generalisation) j the truth is that these are no 
other than stages in one and the same process, by which 
the world hecomes to us what it is in itself, a connected 
whole. It is really such a whole in virtue of the presence 
of its manifold to the one eternal thinking subject. To us, 
from tbe beginning of knowledge, through communie^ttion 
ill principle of this subject to ns as our self-consciousness, it 
is such a whole potentially, i.e. we regard our experience as 
representing a world of which every element is related to 
every other. Only as so regarded is our experience a basis 
of knowledge. It becomes so for ns actually, as we come to 
know wbat the relations between the component parts of 
the world of experience, which from the beginning we pre- 
sume there must be, really are. 

128. Observation, in its simplest form,' is the act by 
which we connect manifold feelings in an individual object. 
This connection is not one in the way of resemblance. To 
my simplest apprehension (say) of ‘ this table ’ there go (a) 
feelings which I hold together as immediately successive in 
time, {b) felt objects which I hold together as limiting each 
other in spn.ce, and (c) the feelings and felt objects thus 
held together are identified, i.e. regarded as one thing, of 
which the successive feelings are qualities and the mutually 
limiting objects are parts; but these relations of space, 
time, and identity, involved in the observation of a single 
object, are none of them resemblance. 

If after an interval I look at the table again, there is no 
floubt a resemblance of the related feelings and felt objects, 
which form the second experience, to those which formed 
the first ; and in virtue of this similarity of the experiences 
I identify them as representing one object ; ‘ this is the same 
table that I saw before.* But the relation of identity, 
though it may he thus founded on that of resemblance, is 
quite different from it. We must observe (a) that they are 
not merely resembling experiences that I refer to an identical 
object, but experiences ‘ contiguous in space and time * (i.e. 
* a, Whewell, Novrnn Or^anum Renovattm, p, 116j 
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experiences, as Hume would say, related in a wHcli 
does not depend on anything in the experiences related) ; 
(b) that when it is resembling experiences that are identified, 
the substitution of identity for resemblance is all-important 
as a beginning of knowledge. If the collective representa- 
tion, which we come to denominate as “^this table,’ were 
merely regarded as similar, not as representing one thing, 
there would be nothing to be accounted for in the apiiear- 
ance of an unusual difference between the representations. 
These not being referred to one thing, it would not be a 
change. 

129. The ordinary view of observation, which Mill adopts, 
is that groups of sensations having various degrees of resem- 
blance to each other are presented to us j that then we form 
our idea of the individual object by regarding as one those 
groups which are precisely alike, e.g. (according to the 
language which afterwards comes to be used) the group of 
sensations which I have each time that I look at ‘ this table ’ ; 
that afterwards we combine objects which have less precise 
resemblance ; and so on, as observation passes into abstrac- 
tion, which is supposed to be merely the collection, under a 
name, of points of resemblance between objects which in other 
points more or less differ. Induction, again, is supposed to 
be a discovery of points of resemblance, but not by direct 
observation: it is an inference of unobserved resemblance 
from the observed. 

The fault of this account is that in each stage it ignores 
that determination of objects by relations other than those of 
resemblance which is necessary in order that there may be 
resembling objects to compare. The precisely similar groups 
of sensations, which it supposes us to combine, only are 
similar groups through the intellectual super-induction upon 
mere feelings of relations of time, space, and identity, as 
described above. The sensations which go to make up each 
presentation of ‘'this table,’ are not related to each other 
in the way of resemblance. Hor can that attention to the 
points of resemblance between different individual objects, 
in which ‘ abstraction ’ is supposed to consist, lead to any 
advance in knowledge. Just so far as the science of the 
ancient philosophers consisted in such * abstraction,’ it was 
barren. Take the discovery of early astronomers that 
pjanets * revolve in recurring periods’ (that each planet so 
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revolves constantly to return to tlie same position in an 
equal tinie). The conceptions which this discovery involves 
are none of them got by observation of resemblance. To 
render it possible, there must be (1) the conception 
of motion, of tlie same body occupying separate spaces 
in successive times (identity, time, space) ; (2) of time as a 
measureable quantity, with something to measure it by ; (3) 
of the planet as revolving j (4) of a position in space deter- 
mined by relation to the earth, &c. &c. In order to such 
conceptions a long process of determining feelings by rela- 
tions thought of must have gone on, but by relations net in 
the way of resemblance. In each ease the conception is 
what Whe well calls a ‘ colligation of facts,’ each feet in turn 
being a colligation of other facts ^ nearer to sense,’ i.e. imply- 
ing less of the combining action of thought upon the mere 
manifold of feeling. Thus a period of time, a portion of 
space (made up of parts), are facts constituted by intellectual 
colligation. A motion is a further colligation of a period 
of time with a portion of space through the conception of 
body occupying parts of the space in successive times. Nor 
is the conclusion arrived at fitly described as a judgment of 
resemblance. It is the judgment that the periods of time 
occupied by a return of a body to a certain position are 
equal (i.e. qua quantity identical), and the whole value of 
it lies in its being a judgment not of mere resemblance, hut 
of equality. Fipm the connection of any set of phenomena 
as merely resembling, no science results : once connect them 
as constituents of a quantity, and we have the beginnings 
of science. Connected as parts of a quantity, they then 
resemble each other in virtue of that relation, but it is 
not in virtue of resemblance that they are so related. Ail 
things related to each other are similar as a result of that 
relation, but this is quite different from their being related 
in virtue of resemblance. If our knowledge of relations 
results from the observation and abstraction of resemblances, 
the resemblances observed and abstracted cannot be those 
which presuppose relations. Hence our knowledge of relations 
in space and time cannot result from the observation and 
abstraction of resemblance 5 for objects cannot be observed 
to resemble each other in these ways unless they have been 
previously known as related in space and time. 

130. All science may rightly be described as progressive 
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‘ colligation of facts ’ through superinductioii of co:^eeptions, 
if it is understood (a) that ‘ conception ^ means relation, 
which is rightly called ‘ conception ’ because it is constituted 
by the combining action of thought upon a manifold ; (b) 
that every fact is constituted by such a superinduction j 
(c) that thus the colligating conception does not exist in our 
minds before or apart from its existence in fact; and (d) 
that that on which it is superinduced is not the fact as it 
really is, but either (1) feelings on the part of us who feel 
before we understand, or (2) a fact as yet imperfectly con- 
ceited by us, not conceived in the fulness of its relations. 

To describe science as the progressive discovery of the 
conditions of phsenomena, comes to the same thing. The 
word ‘phenomenon,’ like ‘fact,’ is ambiguous. Just as 
apart from colligating conceptions there is no fact either 
really or for knowledge, so apart from conditions there is 
no ‘ phenomenon ’ ^ either really or for knowledge. The 
phenomena which form the data of the most elementary 
knowledge are already conditioned phenomena (conditioned 
by the superinduction of conceptions upon mere appearances 
to sense), or phenomena colligated by mutual relation. 

The first step in knowledge is to connect one appearance 
with another, as forming one object or apparent thing ; to 
identify appearances. This is done by instituting relations 
between them (relations which doubtless really exist, hut 
which for us as sentient are not), and this is to condition them. 
The next step is to connect objects thus formed, in other 
words to condition, by mutual relations, the conditions of the 
first appearances. All knowledge is a continuation of this 
process. To think is to condition, and to condition is to 
think. The phsenomena of which scientific men speak of 
themselves as discovering the conditions are a long way off 
mere appearances to sense ; they are phEenotoena already 
conditioned by much colligation, highly determinate facts. 
Thus the discovery that air has weight is spoken of as the 
discovery of the conditions, or law, of a pheenomenon. 

* Cf. Desclianel’s Nakiral VWosojihy, the same class, -we soon perceive that 
p. 4, Tr. ‘ A phamorounon is a chai ge the varions circumstances of their pru- 
that takes phice in the condition of a cluction have a mutual dependence, so 
body; the fall of a stone, the flowing that if one of them varies, the others 
of water, the melting of lead, the com- undergo a corresponding variation. The 
bastion of wood, for example, are phm- expression of this connection constitutes 
nomena. When we study the charac- a physical law.’ 
teristics which belong to phmnomena of 
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friends w^inld be prompt to tell ns that air is not a-n entity ’ | 
but they do not scruple to call it a phenomenon. Yet in the 
only proper sense of ‘entity,’ as an intelligible object, there is 
much more propriety in eallingit ‘ entity ’ than ‘ phenomenon.’ 
It is an intelligible object, but not an appearance to sense, or 
a sensible event. It is an understood relation between the con- 
ditions (themselves relations) of certain sensations. The dis- 
covery that it has weight means that in a certain respect this re- 
lation is identified with one already known to existhetween other 
conditions of pheenomena (a relation of bodies to each other), 
and that a quantitative and therefore measurable relation. 

131. It is thus absurd to call the ‘ law that air has weight ’ 
(as Mill seems to do. Book III, chapter iv. § 1) a ‘ uniformity 
in respect to a single phsenomenon.’ The air, apparently, is 
the ‘ single phaenomenon ’ about which the ‘ uniformity ’ dis- 
covered is that it is always heavy. But air is not a single 
phsenomenon, nor even, in any natural sense, a uniformity 
between phaenomena; for uniformity between phaonomena 
means a relation between phaenomena in the way of resem- 
blance, and the more important relations which constitute 
air are not in the way of resemblance, e.g. motion, and 
production of motion. Mor is the discovery that it has 
weight a discovery of uniformity. If it is, between what is 
the resemblance discovered? ‘Between different eases of 
the phenomenon of air.’ But the discovery is that air has 
weight in a single case, when no other conditions than those 
understood by ‘ air ’ are present. There is the whole dis- 
covery : there is no further discovery of resemblance between 
that ease and all cases. ‘ The resemblance,’ it may be said, 
‘ is between air and other things that can be weighed.’ No 
doubt, if it can be weighed, it resembles other things that 
can be weighed j hut the discovery is of its weight, which is 
not a relation in the way of resemblance, though, of course, 
it constitutes a point of resemblance between all things 
determined by it. The fruitfulness of the discovery lies in 
this, that it connects ‘ air ’ (the conditions of xdiseiiomena so 
called), or brings it under the same law, with all ponderable 
matter ; renders it a measurable quantity. 

132. The discovery that air has weight is apparently 
what Mill would reckon a proper induction,* as distinct (say) 

> At least he speaks of the law that force which is called its weight,’ as an 
air presses upon mercuiy ‘ with the ipdtietion. Book III. chap, iv. sec, 1. 
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from Kepler’s discovery that planets move in ellip^l?, which- 
is only a description of what has been observed. The one is 
a generalisation, the other only an abstraction; the one 
represents inference, the other only observation ; the one is 
an explanation of pheenomena, the other merely a descrip- 
tiond There is, no donbt, a distinction between such a 
description ’ of planetary motions as Kepler discovered, and 
such an ‘explanation’ of them as Newton discovered, a 
distinction which Whewell puts as that between the laws of 
phenomena and the laws of their causes. The question is 
whelher Mill gives the right- account of it. 

Is it a distinction between a fact seen and a fact -in- 
ferred? No doubt, as Mill says, ‘the ellipse was in the 
facts before Kepler recognised it.’ That upon which the 
conception of elliptical motion can alone be properly said to 
have been ‘ superinduced,’ consists, not in the facts of Mars’ 
positions, but in Kepler’s observations of them. The ellip- 
tical motion of Mars may rightly enough be called a 
conception, but in this sense of conception there is no super- 
induction of it. It is always there, constituting the facts. 
That which can alone be said to be superinduced is the 
conception on the part of the astronomer, and that upon 
which this is superinduced is not the facts but the astro- 
nomer’s observations. The point is, that in the same sense 
ill which Kepler ‘saw’ the ellipse in the facts, Newton 
‘ saw ’ the law of gravitation in the facts. 

Again, when a conception is said by Mill to he ‘ abstracted 
from facts ’ or ‘ from phenomena,’ this can only mean that 
it is abstracted from our observations of facts, from the 
facts as they are for the consciousness of the person who is 
supposed to make the abstraction. Otherwise he has nothing 
from which to abstract. But, on the other hand, the 
observations must already he connected and determined by 
the conception (or conceived relation), if it is to be derived 
from them by ‘ abstraction,’ for we cannot abstract what is 
not there to be abstracted. What process, act, or progress 
of thought, then, is represented by this ‘ abstraction,’ by 
which we are supposed to obtain a conception which we 
must already have had in order to the possibility of the 
‘ ahs fraction ’ ? 

Taking ‘facts,’ then, in the only sense in which a 
> Book III, chap, tt, aecs. 3 and, 4. 
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conception can with any meaning he said either to he ■' super- 
induced upon’ or ‘abstracted from’ them, viz. as = our 
observations, the former expression is the more correct of 
the two, because the observations as connected by the con- 
ception take a new character ; a new aspect is superinduced 
upon them. This they must already have, in order that the 
abstraction may be possible, and, if they have it, no further 
step is taken in the abstraction,— at any rate, only such as 
consists in giving abstract expression to (finding a formula 
for) the connecting conception. 

133. Thus, when Mill says, ‘ Such a conception (that of 
life) can only be abstracted from the phenomena of life 
itself ; from the very facts which it is put in requisition to 
connect,’ the answer is that such a statement puts the cart 
before the horse j that till the phenomena have been con- 
nected by such a conception, they have not the character 
from which it can be abstracted. Doubtless, as Mill says, 
‘ there is in the facts themselves something of which the 
conception is itself a copy ’ (or, more properly, the facts are 
themselves related, through a thought wliich conceives or 
holds them together, as they come to be for us) ; but from 
the facts themselves, as distinct from our observations, we 
can make no abstraction. The business of science is to 
connect our observations (the facts as they are, or are con- 
stantly coming to be, for our consciousness) by the con- 
ception by which the facts themselves are connected j to 
reproduce in us this conception. Such reproduction is only 
possible because, the thinking subject which is the unity of 
the world being in principle present in us as our reason, 
our observations, or the facts as they are for our conscious- 
ness, are already potentially what they are in themselves. 
We are constrained to seek to think them or holSi them 
together as one, and the only way in which this can be done 
is by connecting them as they are really connected. Just 
in so far as we fail so to connect them, the facts of our 
observation (or the facts as they are for our consciousness) 
are a contradiction to that unity whieli, because in itself, 
thought must seek to find in the world. Just so far as we 
succeed in so connecting them, the facts of observation (or 
tbe facts as they are for our consciousness) become the real 
facts. Thus it is the ‘phsenoraena of life’ that bring us to 
the true conception of life, not in the sense that we abstract 
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it from them, but in the sense that the facts of/ life, as 
observed or as they are for our consciousness, are a contra- 
diction, a perplexity, a baffling manifold, in which thought 
cannot rest till they are connected for us as they are really 
connected, till these phsenomena become the realities. 

134. Mill’s distinction, then, between Kepler’s discovery 
and Newton’s, so far as it depends on the view that the 
former is an ‘ abstraction,’ of a kind with that of the old logic, 
breaks down. The conception of the relation between the 
positions of Mars as points in an ellipse is not abstracted 
from Kepler’s observations of them, for, till they have been 
determined by this conception, they have not the common 
characters from which it conld be abstracted. They have 
first to be determined by tbe conception of their mutual 
relation as points in an ellipse (which is not a relation in 
the way of resemblance, though as all alike determined by 
it they resemble each other), before the abstraction can be 
made. Hence the fallacy of Mill’s statement,^ ‘ The mental 
operation which extracts from a number of detached obser- 
vations certain general characters in which the observed phse- 
nomeiia resemble one another, or resemble other known facts, 
is what Bacon, Locke, and most subsequent metaphysicians 
have understood by tbe word abstraction.’ Of. HI. ii. § 4. 
^The assertion that the planets move in ellipses was but 
a mode of representing observed facts ; it was but a colli- 
gation ; while the assertion that they are drawn, or tend, 
towards the sun, was the statement of a new fact, inferred 
by induction.’ Write * newly known fact ’ for ‘ new fact ’ in 
the second clause, and it becomes equally applicable to 
Kepler’s discovery. 

As little as Kepler’s discovery and others which Mill 
would class with it are ‘abstractions ’ in the ordinary sense, 
is what he reckons as ‘ induction proper,’ such as Newton’s 
discovery, a ‘ generalisation ’ in the ordinary sense, as an 
inference from some cases to all, from known cases to 
unknown. Mill says,^ ‘ The universe, so far as known to us, 
is so constituted, that whatever is true in one case is true in 
all cases of a certain description j tbe only difficulty is to 
find what description.’ The business of induction, then, it 
appears, is to find a true and adequate description of the 
single case, to find the sum of its conditions. This done, 

* Book III. chajp. ii. sec, d. ® 3id. chap. iii. sec. 1, 
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everytliilig is done. Till it is done, generalisation, to all like 
cases may be wholly false, for apparent likeness is com- 
patible with entire diversity of conditions ; when it is done, 
generalisation is purposeless, for the cases to which we 
extend the generalisation are, if it is to be valid, the same 
in respect of their conditions with that which is the basis of 
the generalisation. The. only sense in which generalisation, 
as a process from the observed to the unobserved, has a 
place in knowledge, is as an anticipation of what results 
from the combination of conditions already known ip their 
separate, hut not in their joint, action, i.e. as the process 
which Mill calls ‘ deduction/ 

135. The distinction, then, between observation and in- 
ference breaks down, as does that between abstraction or 
description and generalisation, as an account of the differ- 
ence between the discoveries of Kepler and hTewton. There 
is inference in the simplest observation, if everything is 
inference which goes beyond sense, for already in such 
observation there is a determination of phenomena in the 
strict sense (as = appearances) by conditions consisting in 
understood relations, and there is no more inference than 
this in any induction. The true difference between such a 
description ’ as that of Kepler and such an ‘ induction’ as 
that of Newton (which, according to Mill’s own showing,^ is 
only a more complete description), lies in the range of 
the ‘ colligation ’ which they severally imply. The discovery 
of Kepler enables us to * colligate ’ the observed position of 
the planets ; that of Newton (I believe) all motions of bodies 
whatever. That of Kepler is merely a discovery of the 
mode in which the positions of planets condition each other ; 
that of Newton is of the dependence of these mutually con- 
ditioning positions upon a condition common to all matter. 

The wider the colligation, the greater the range of facts 
unified by a conceived relation, the less becomes the possi- 
bility of the relation as conceived by us being other than 
the relation as it really is, or as it is according to the true 
conception. Whewell says that often several different con- 
ceptions will serve equally well to colligate the same set of 
observed facts. To which Mill rightly replies ® that though 
these several conceptions may serve equally well as a descrip- 
* p*. 337. See passage quoted on the preceding page from III. iii. l.j 

® hook III. chap, ii sec. 4, note. < ■ 
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tion of the facts, they will not as an explanation of them. 
The rationale of this is, that a set of facts, though described 
by their colligation with each other (the statement of their 
relations as conditioning each other), is only explained by 
colligation with other sets of facts. In this respect Mill’s 
account of the difference between the discoveries of Eepler 
and Mewton as one between description and explanation 
may be accepted. Of course a description which does not 
admit of explanation is not really a true description (though 
Whewell sometimes writes as if it might be, just as he some- 
times writes as if the conception by which facts are united, 
instead of being a relation belonging to the facts, merely 
existed ex paHe nostm ) . If our conception of the facts were 
the conception (relation) which really connects them, on the 
principle that the world is one it would admit of connection 
with the conception by which other facts are connected under 
some common conception, i.e. it would admit of exi)laiiatiou. 
Thus the truth is not that two descriptions may bo equally 
true, two explanations not, but that the more complete colli- 
gation is the test of the truth of the less complete. Of two 
descriptions the untruth of one may be settled by the im- 
])OSsibility of explaining it, i.e. of colligating it with other 
groups of facts. But the explanation by which the true 
description is colligated with other facts is only a wider 
description,^ which may in turn be found inadequate because 
not admitting of more complete colligation. 

' Book 111. chap. ii. sec. 4, note. 
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L. CAUSATION. 

OMTili,, Book III., Chapter V.] 

136. It is commonly supposed that there are two views 
about causation, between which our choice lies; one that 
it is simph'^ a relation of uniform sequence between one 
phsenomenon and another or others (to ‘ uniform ’ some 
would add unconditional,’ without supposing that it makes 
any difference) ; the other that it consists in a ‘ mysterious 
tie ’ between one phenomenon and another, or in a power 
exercised either by a natural agent, in virtue of which what 
is called its effect follows, or by something external to both 
the nominal cause and the effect, which determines the 
sequence of one upon the other. In fact, however, though 
the doctrine of the ‘ mysterious tie * is always being ascribed 
by English ^ experimentalists ’ to people whom they call 
‘ transcendental! sts,’ they never condescend to tell us what 
‘ transcendentalist ’ in particular holds the doctrine. 

Another common notion is that there are two different 
questions, one as to the nature of causation (the relation of 
cause and effect) itself, another as to the origin of our idea 
of causation. Thus there are people who hold that the 
origin of our idea of causation lies in our consciousness of 
volition or voluntary effort ; in our experience of ability to 
move muscles, and through them other things, upon a pre- 
ference. But people who hold this do not (at any rate 
always) hold that the relation of cause and effect in nature 
implies such volition on the part of the cause or on the part of 
an omnipresent agent. There are those, again, who hold that 
the constancy in the sequence of certain feelings upon others 
is what gives us the idea of the relation of cause and effect ; 
but who would not admit that this relation itself consists in 
such constant sequence or in the habit of expectation pro- 
duced by it ; who regard it, on the contrary, as belonging to 
an objective order of nature on which the sequence of our 
ideas may depend, but which is not interchangeable with it. 
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If we tliinlk: tlie matter out, however, we sliall/j&nd that 
the question of what the relation of cause and effect is in 
itself is identical with the question of the source of our idea of 
it. The conception ex ^arte nostra is merely a reproduction, 
more or less complete, of the conception (or relation) as it 
really exists. 

137. The characteristic of Hume’s doctrine as stated by 
him is, that, according to it, the relation of cause and effect 
is the succession of our impressions and ideas, or an ‘ im- 
pression of reflection ’ consisting in the habit of expectation 
derived from this, not an ^ objective order ’ on which the 
succession of our ideas depends. The sight of flame has 
constantly been followed by the feeling of heat ; hence, upon 
seeing flame, the idea of heat presents itself involuntarily 
with great liveliness. In this liveliness and involuntariness 
with which the feeling of heat is expected upon flame being 
seen consists, not merely our idea of heat as the effect of 
flame, but the connexion itself in the way of cause and effect 
between flame and heat.^ This, according to Hume, is the 
account of the connexion between every particular effect and 
every particular cause. Of any general law of causation 
Hume (according to his own showing) knows nothing. The 
only account that he could consistently give of such a law 
would be that it is the sum of all pa.rticular habits of expec- 
tation, of the kind just described. To take another illustra- 
tion (which Hume uses in the ‘ Essays ’). One billiard ball 
strikes another, and this other moves. There is an imme- 
diate sequence in time between the motion of the latter ball 
and the impact of the former ; but there is also an immediate 
sequence between, e.g., my touching this table and seeing 
the clock, yet I do not reckon my seeing the clock an effect 
of my touching the table. In what lies the difference be- 
tween the two cases ? The fact that the succession in the 
one case has been observed constantly, in the other perhaps 
never before, makes no difference to the succession or to the 
events between which the succession obtains. What it does 
make a difference to is my habit of expectation. If I shut 
my eyes at the moment of the impact of one ball on the 
other, I should believe in ’ (have the liveliest possible idea 
of) an ensuing motion of the other ball. But if I shut my 
eyes or failed to turn my head at the moment when I touch 

‘ See Tol. i. General Introduction to Jlmne, see. 284 ff., espedally sec 
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tills no idea of tlie clock would present itself to me. 
And in this subjective difference (according' to Hume) lies 
ail the difference between a sequence which is, and one which 
is not, a relation of cause and effect. Xt is thus not a true 
account of the matter to say that, according to Hume, the 
connexion between any cause and any effect consists in the 
invariable, or even the usual, sequence of the latter upon the 
former. Hume was acute enough to see that the mere re- 
petition of the succession of events makes no difference to it, 
as a succession of events ; that one sequence in time is 
exactly like every other, the sequence of the motion of one 
billiard ball on that of another an exactly similar sequence 
to that of the sight of the clock upon the touch of the table. 
What ordinary people really mean when they speak of the 
relation of cause and effect as invariable sequence is, that 
the invariability of a sequence is a test that the sequence of 
events is much more than a mere sequence of events, that it 
is a sequence so determined by the system of nature as that one 
event cannot oceurwithout the other ; and this implies iieither 
‘ power ’ nor a ‘ mysterious tie,’ on the contrary, it is strictly 
and solely intelligible. It is such determination, of which 
invariability is merely a test, which really distinguishes the 
relation of cause and effect from other sequence. But deter- 
miuation by a system of nature is neither an ‘ impression ’ 
nor an idea,’ nor a succession of impressions and ideas, nor 
can it be represented by them ; hence, logically, Hume can 
know nothing of it, and he is so far logical that though he 
cannot help using language which implies it, he dispenses 
with it as far as he can, — will not deliberately avail himself 
of it in his system. Thus, since some difference has to be 
found between antecedence in the way of causation and 
other antecedence, and since it cannot be found in any 
difference which repetition makes to the antecedence as such 
(one antecedence being like every other), it remains for 
Hume to find it, as he does, in the feeling of expectation on 
our part with which the impression of the antecedent is 
accompanied. 

This doctrine could scarcely be adopted by any one who 
understood what it amounted to. It would follow from it 
that causation admitted of degrees, as the habit of expecta- 
tion does. It is sometimes thought that Hume only needed 
to have been aware of the doctrine of ‘^hereditary trans- 
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mission® &c. in order to have stated his doetriiie in an 
unassailable way. The only difference that this could have 
made to his doctrine would have been that, whereas in its 
present form it would seem to follow from it that causatiun 
was a relation which came gradually into being with each 
individual’s habits of expectation, as reformed by tlie doc- 
trine of hereditary transmission it would have led to the 
conclusion that causation was a relation which was gra- 
dually coming into being with the growing experience of the 
huijian race. 

Undoubtedly, according to Hume’s doctrine, the relation 
between day and night would be one of cause and effect, as 
much as any relation of antecedent and sequent can be. 
The expectation of night as to follow, which is incidental to 
the experience of the day, is as strong as any expectation 
can be. 

188. Scientific men often suppose themselves to adopt 
Hume’s doctrine of cause and effect, but in fact they only 
do so with two alterations, which make it not only quite a 
different doctriue, but one which could not have been 
logically arrived at from Hume’s premisses. They do mt 
iiold that the difference between a sequence of one event on 
another which is, and one which is not, a sequence of effect 
on cause, lies in the difference that a habit of expectation 
accompanies the one and not the other. They do hold that 
the reason why invariability is essential to sequence in the 
way of effect is, not because without invariability the habit of* 
expectation would not be formed, but because a sequence in ’ 
the way of effect is one determined by a system of nature, . 
so that from any cause only one effect can really follow. 

To revert to the distinction between the sequence of the 
motion of one billiard ball on that of another and the 
sequence of my sight of that clock on my touch of this 
table, no scientific man would admit that the difference lay 
in the fact that the former sequence had constantly been 
repeated. They regard a sequence between events as one of 
causation on the first time of its occurrence. In the words 
of Mill,^ ‘^Between the plimnomeua which exist at any 
instant, and the x^hmnomena which exist at the succeeding 
instant, there is an invariable order of succession.® Thus 
the state of the earth at any time is the effect of its state as 

* Book III. chap. v. sec, 2* 
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determined by its relation to the rest of the universe at the 
immediately preceding time, but neither state has ever 
occurred before or will ever occur again. ^ Invariable,’ then, 
here cannot mean ‘ invariably repeated,’ but only ‘ which 
could not be other than it is.’ 

The residuum of itself, in short, which Hume’s doctrine 
has left in ordinary scientific men is, {a) that in the last 
resort there is nothing in any phenomenon to account for 
the uniform sequence of another upon it ; (6) that our 
notion of, or beJief in, causation, as distinct from that 
relation itself, results from repeated experience (transmilted 
from generation to generation). 

139. (a) We find, it is said, that as a matter of fact 
phenomenon a generally follows phenomenon h, but that 
there are exceptions. We seek to explain these in order to 
find the true cause of a, a.nd find that it only follows 6 
when h itself follows certain other phsenomena, and again 
that h only follows these when these occur in a certain 
sequence, and so on. We never can get beyond the fact 
that one pheenomenon always follows another, or only 
follows that other when that other follows something else j 
we never can give a reason why it should be so. When we 
give a StoTt for a natural on we are merely stating another 
on. When we are said to investigate the nature of auy 
pheenomenon in order to explain the sequence of another 
upon it, we are merely ascertaining certain da facto sequences 
which constitute the nature of a complex pliEcnomenon, find 
for none of these can we in the last resort give a reason.^ 

In this, it is said, lies the difference between a cause ’ 
and ‘ a retison,’ in the confusion between which the great 
error of ancient philosophy lay (though Aristotle distin- 
guishes atnov <yifd)(r£co9 and alnov f^svscrsms.) From a reason 
yon can infer the consequent, from a cause you cannot 
infer the effect. If one phsenomenon has always been 
found to be followed by another, you will expect upon its 
occurrence that the nsual sequent will follow, and only in 
that sense do you infer effect from cause. 

So Hume said, ‘Ho idea or object considered in itself can 
give a reason for drawing a conelnsion beyond it.’ Tn 
reasoning, according to him, you do not ‘go beyond’ a 
given idea, but merely break it up. But such reasoning 

See Book III. chap. adi. sec. 6. 
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lias notHng to do witli ‘matters of fact®; it merely deals 
witli ‘ nominal essences.’ INo ‘ matter of fact/ according to 
liim, conld be ‘ proven ’ or ‘ inferred ’ or ‘ deduced ’ at all. 
His modern followers are not so strict. If matters of fact 
cannot be proven, inferred, or deduced, there is an end of 
inductive logic. Yet the exponents of inductive logic com- 
monly accept the antithesis between ‘ reason ’ and ‘ cause/ 
between the order of facts and the order of thought, and 
the doctrine that the relation of cause and effect is only a 
relation of uniform sequence between phsenomena, of which 
the denial of the possibility of ‘ proving ’ or ‘ inferring ’ 
facts is the corollary. * Can you,’ it may be said, ‘ by any 
amount of reasoning mate known a fact which was not 
known before? No. But causes and effects are alike 
matters of fact. Then no cause can be discovered from an 
effect or any effect from a cause by reasoning, nor can there 
be anything in any particular cause to account for its 
particular effect, nor anything in any effect to imply its 
cause ; there can be no reason why one should precede or 
follow the other.’ This is the Humian view, which English 
empiricists have hitherto supposed themselves to adopt. 

140. It is quite true that by ‘mere reasoning,’ if that 
means syllogism (the evolution of the content of a given 
idea or, more properly, of the meaning of a name), no fact, 
not already known, can be known j bnt it is equally true 
that a ‘ mei’e fact,’ a fact apart from relations which are not 
sensible, would be no fact, would have no nature, would not 
admit of anything being known or said about it. No 
reasoning can yield new experience in the way of feeling, 
but new experience in the way of feeling merely or by itself 
is no intelligible fact, no addition to knowledge. 

Thus, to Hume’s maxim, quoted above, we reply that 
‘ no idea or object ’ can be ‘ considered in itself ’ j and just 
because it cannot, every ‘ idea and object ’ (every experience 
in the way of feeling, every object to which we refer such 
experience) compels a conclusion beyond it. The ‘ minimum 
intelligihiU ’ in the waj^ of feeling (the only experience which 
amounts to a knowable fact) is a feeling related to another 
as a changed appearance or affection of something of which 
the other was an appearance or affection, whether that 
‘something’ be regarded as a feeling subject or a felt 
object. The conception of this something developes, as 
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ovorytliiifg is foiind to be relative to anotber and to derive 
all tlmt it is or lias from that relation, till the risoTiiethiiij:^ ’ 
becomes nature ’ (of which. Lewes has at last discovered 
that to say that it is ■uniforin is an identical propo*sitionl 
which remains the same in all its changes. 

This minimum mtelUgihile, however, is still unintelligible. 
The identical changes. Without identity there is no change, 
yet change contradicts ideiitity. To overcome the contra- 
diction the change must be aoconiited for. A.t first the 
changes seem chaotic. The first thing (a) to be done for 
satisfying that demand for unity, which is the grouncT of 
our intelligen(ie and at the same time identical in principle 
with the unity (the one subject) of the world, is to make 
out what follows what ; the next thing [h) is to account for 
the ascertained uniformity by progressive discovery of its 
conditions, a discovery which at once further ascertains the 
uniformity and connects it with other uniformities of change, 
(No doubt natural philosophy has been held back by the 
burry to get to (6) without snfi&eient care in (a), and by 
acquiescence as regards (b) in mere verbal explanations or 
iippeals to supposed agencies extra-natural, assumed ex 
analogici liominis.) 

Thus, as no real object is a separate object, so no known 
object, in being known, can be considered by itself. ' What 
is beyond it ’ constitutes both its reality and its knowability. 
Considered in rela-tion to the knowability of the object, 
‘ what is beyond it ’ is the reason of which the object as 
known is the consequence ; considered in relation to its 
reality, 'what is beyond it’ is the cause of which the object 
as it exists is the effect. Or, conversely, since the object, so 
far as known, determines that beyond it which, in knowing 
it, I am coming to know, and in its existence determines 
that beyond it which its existence .implies, this ' beyond it,’ 
considered in relation to its knowability, is the eonsequenee 
of which it is the reason, considered in relation to its exist- 
ence, is the effect of which it is the cause. 

141. In short, the absolute antithesis between the rela- 
tion of reason and consequence and that of cause and effect 
is part of the false antithesis between thought and reality, 
which goes along with the reduction of reality to mere 
indiyidnals, whether ' things ’ or •' events.’ Once apprehend 
(what is implied in all the teachings of science) that there 
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are no isolatiens or sepa.rations in nature, tliat ‘individuals ’ 
are mere logical fictions (that, strictly, individuality is a 
log-ical category which has no reality excej^t in correlation 
with all other categories), that no event hajppens which is 
not deteraiined by, and does not contribute to determine, 
the whole system of nature ; once apprehend this, and the 
notion that the relation of cause and effect is fitly described 
as that of an invariably preceding to an invariably following 
event must be given up. Any effect in its reality = its 
cause. What is the cause of water? Does this mean the 
cause of an event consisting in the formation of some 
water 9 If so, we must answer that the cause of water is 
the combination of hydrogen and oxygen in certain pro- 
portions. But this combination, which is rightly said to be 
the cause of the event consisting in that formation, = that 
event. There is no antecedence in time of cause to effect. If 
by ‘ water,’ however, is meant a composite chemical substance 
having certain properties (as in Mill, Book III. chapter x. § 4), 
then we must say that the cause of water lies in oxygen and 
^ hydrogen, as combined in certain proportions, but still there 
is no antecedence of cause to effect. The cause =:the effect, 
and the effect = the cause. The view of cause, in short, as 
an event uniformly preceding another event, is incompatihle 
with the definition of it as the sum of the conditions of a 
phceijomenon. 

142. ‘ But,’ it may be replied, ‘though the cause he not 
a preceding event, but the sum of conditions, these conditions 
are all events. Even the “ permanent causes ” which Mill 
admits^ inaj be reduced to groups of events, sequent or 
contemporary, as may the “objects” which, according to him, 
“enter as causes into the sequences called states of those 
objects.”^ Thus, though the relation of cause and effect 
may not be resoluble into uniform sequence, it is resoluble 
into a multitude of sequences and coincidences taken to- 
gether ; and our ultimate analysis cannot get beyond the 
mere fact, for which no reason can be given, that certain 
events are simultaneous with, certain events successive upon, 
certain other events ; and our laws of nature are merely 
siunm ary statements of such simultaneities and successions. 
Thus the appearance of the phaenomenon ‘ water ’ is coin- 
eident with, not sequent np)on, the combination of oxygen 
* Book III. chap. v. aec. 7- * sec. 4. 
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Thus, as no real object is a separate object, so no known 
object, in being known, can be considered by itself. ‘ What 
is beyond it ’ constitutes both its reality and its knowability. 
Considered in relation to the knowability of the object, 
* what is beyond it ’ is the reason of which the object as 
known is the consequence ; considered in relation to its 
reality, ‘what is beyond it’ is the cause of which the object 
as it exists is the effect. Or, conversely, since the object, so 
far as known, determines that beyond it which, in knowing 
it, I am coming to know, and in its existence determines 
that beyond it which its existence implies, this ‘ beyond it,’ 
considered in relation to its knowability, is the consequence 
of which it is the reason, considered in relation to its existr- 
eiice, is the effect of which it is the cause. 

141. In short, the absolute antithesis between the rela- 
tion of reason and consequence and that of cause and effect 
is part of the false antithesis between thought and reality, 
which goes along with the reduction of reality to m( 3 re 
individuals, whether ‘ things ’ or ‘ events.’ Once apprehend 
(what is implied in all the teachings of science) that there 
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cauee of an event consisting in the formation of some 
water ? If so, we must answer that the cause of water is 
the combination of hydrogen and oxygen in certain pro- 
portions. But this combination, which is rightly said to he 
the cause of the event consisting in that formation, = that 
event. There is no antecedence in time of cause to effect. If 
by ‘ water/ however, is meant a composite chemical substance 
having certain properties (as in Mill, Book III. chapter x. § 4), 
then we must say that the cause of water lies in oxygen and 
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and hydrogen ; we know no reason why their combination 
should constitute such an api^earauce, and though tlie 
formation of water is not sequent upon the eoiubhiation 
the characteristic of the formation— that which we mean by 
distinguishing it as water— is that certain other phmnoinena 
will follow. Thus the ^ essence of water consists {a) in its 
formation upon a certain coincidence, and {h) in the SG(|nence 
of certain events upon that formation. Fa,cts of simnltaneity 
and sequence make up its nature, as a wider range of such 
facts make up all nature.’ 


143. First let us be clear what coincidence or simul- 
taneity means. It is a designation of events, not, indeed 
sequent on each other, but each sequent upon one and the 
same event in that particular series of recurrent events by 
which we measure time (the diurnal motion of the sun) 
A relation of simultaneity, then, just as a relation of se- 
quence, (a) implies that the related objects are in time and 
(&) is only possible for (in relation to) a subject not itself in 
time, but equally present to the succession of times aute- 
. cedent to the time at which the simultaneous events occur 
and to that time itself. Thus, if all reality were reducible 
to a multitude of connected successions and simultaneities 
(we must add ‘connected’ if such an account of reality is to 
have any appearance of corresponding with science), there 
would still be implied a single subject to which all these 
were relative. And it would still be misleading to speak (ji,s 
Mill does 1 ) of nature as made up of separate uniformities in 
respect of simnltaneity and succession, since this conveys 
the notion that each uniformity is independent of all the 
rest ; which is to reduce the world to chaos. That which 
gives its character to any sequence or simultaneity (that 
character which science seeks to ascertain) is not the number 
of instances in which the sequence or simultaneity has 
occurred, though that is what we seem to imply when we make 
‘ uniformity ’ the differentia of the sequence or simultaneity ; 
(the simultaneity between the appearance of life in aparticular 
part of the earth and the attainment of certain conditions in 
respect of temperature and otherwise could but occur once 
yet it is not the less a determined simultaneity, which could 
not have been other than it was) ; it is its relation to the 
other simultaneities and successions which, if it be so form 
the system of nature. ISTow this relation of all kmnl- 
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taneities and successions to eacli other so that one could not 
he without the rest, which is alone the adequate ca,ii.se of 
any pheenomenon, is not itself simiiltaiKioiis with, or sue- 
cessive upon, anything. It is not an event — not in time-— ■ 
and the designations of simultaneity and sequence are only 
applicable to events. 

Thus, admitting it to be true that every ‘faet’ is a 
simultaneity or succession of events or appearances, and 
that the system of nature is the sum of all such ''facts/ 
still, inasmuch as the system of nature can only sss the sum 
of such facts as determined by relation of all to each other, 
which is not a relation in the way of time, that which gives 
it its character {makes it what it is) is not simultaneity or 
succession or both together, but a unity which is properly 
eternal (not an event or any number of events), and to 
which designations appropriate to what is in time are wholly 
inapplicable. In like manner the relation of cause and 
effect is not a relation in time, not one to which either 
^simultaneity’ or ‘succession’ are applicable. Cause is 
defined as the ‘unconditional antecedent,’ but the two terms 
of the definition are incompatible with each oiher. You 
can find no unconditional antecedent short of the whole 
system of nature (for there are no oveiits of which you can 
say that one must follow the other though all the con- 
ditions of the universe were changed), and to that the 
term ‘antecedence ’ has no jiroper application. 

144. Hume held that there could properly be no cer- 
tainty, but only probability, in regard to a relation of cause 
and effect. With him, as we have seen, the relation itself 
consists in a lively belief, as distinct from that Irnowledge of 
which the only possible object is ‘ relations of ideas ’ (i.e. 
the relation of one idea to another as containing or con- 
tained in it, and mathematical relations, according to the 
doctrine of the Ensays, which is a return to Locke). Such 
a lively belief admits of various degrees, according to the 
amount and uniformity of the experience on which it is 
founded, bat it never reaches certainty. With Mill this 
distinction between belief and knowledge has disappeared. 
The relation of cause and effect is an objective relation, the 
correct copy of which in our minds constitutes certain 
knowledge, though there may be always some doubt wlietber 
we have attained such a copy. At the same time the 
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relation is supposed to consist in tlie sequence of one event 
on another, so that our certainty in regard to it consists 
in a conviction that the sequence will always continue, 
‘ always ’ being tahen to mean ‘ unconclitionally.^ This 
conviction in regard to any particular sequence is supposed 
to he based {a) on the belief that on evei'y event some other 
(whatever that other may be) without exception follows, a 
belief which simply results from our finding in ordinary 
experience that it always is so ; (&) on such an examination, 
governed hy that belief, of the complex antecedents of the 
particular event, as ascertains which of them may be al^sent 
without the event ceasing to haj)pen. Those which cannot 
be so absent are unconditional antecedents. 

On this it is to be remarked as regards (a), that the 
experience of the constant sequence of event c on event d 
may doubtless lead to the strongest expectation of one on 
occasion of the other. But how should that cause the 
belief that e will follow /, when there has been no constant 
experience of it, or lead to an interrogation of nature in 
order to explain the apparent irregularity in the sequence 
of e on /? In laet all the attempts to explain ‘ belief in 
uniformity,’ as resulting from the passive experience of 
constancy in the sequence of events, presuppose some 
rudimentary conception of nature. Without this, such 
experience could only yield a bundle of expectations, of 
^vhich one might indefinitely strengthen or weaken another, 
but of which none could afford any explanation of another. 
With this rudimentary conception (of which the true account 
is that it is the presence in us as our self-consciousness of 
the single subject which is presupposed in the possibility of 
a nature), the several constancies and inconstancies become 
constantly more and more explanatory of each other, A.s 
to (h), if the supposition of an unconditional sequence could 
he arrived at in the way suggested, it would be an un- 
warranted and misleading one. 



ON THE DIFFEEENT SENSES OF ‘FEEEDOM’ 
AS APPLIED TO WILL AND TO THE 
lOPiAL PEOGEESS OF MAN. 


Note of the Editor, 

The lectures from which the following extract is talcou wore delivered 
in the hegiiming of 187i), in continuation of the course in Avliich the dis- 
cussion of Kant’s moral l.li(!ory occurred. The portion.s licrn printed are 
those which were not omhodiod, a,t any rate iji the sanio form, in the iV'c- 
le.f/omena to Ethics. See Erolet/omem to Ethics^ Book ii. ch. i. sec. lUO, 
Editor’s note. 
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ON THE DIFFERENT SENSES OF ^FREEDOM' 
AS APPLIED TO WILL AND TO THE MORAL 
PROOBESS OF MAN. 


1. Since in all willing a man is liis own object, the will 
h always tree. Or, more properly, a man in willing U 
necessarily free, since willing constitutes freedom,* and ‘ free 
will * is the pleonasm ‘ free freedom.’ But while it is 
important to insist upon this, it is also to be remembered 
that the nature of the freedom really differs — the freedom 
means quite different things — according to the nature of the 
object which the man makes his own, or with which he 
identifies himself. It is one thing when the object in 
which self-satisfaction is sought is such as to prevent that 
self-satisfaction bemg found, because intei'fering with the 
realisation of the seeker’s possibilities or his progress 
towards perfection : it is another thing when it contributes 
to this end. In the former case the man is a free agent in 
the act, because through his identification of himself with 
a certain desired object — through his adoption of it as his 
good — he makes the motive which determines the act, and 
is accordingly conscious of himself as its author. But in 
another sense he is not free, because the objects to which 
his actions are directed are objects in which, according to 
the law of his being, satisfaction of himself is not to he 
found. His will to arrive at self-satisfaction not being 
adjusted to the law which determines where this self- 
satisfaction is to be found, he may be considered in the 
condition of a bondsman who is carrying out the will of 
another, not his own. From this bondage he emerges into 
real freedom, not by overcoming the law of his being, not 

’ In that sense in wliich ‘freedom’ expresses a state of the soul, a« distinct 
from a ciy'i relation. 
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by getting the better of its necessity,— every fancied effort 
to do so is but a new exhibition of its necessity, — but by 
making its fulfilment the object of his will ; by seeking the 
satisfaction of himself in objects in which he believes it 
should he found, and seeking it in them because he believes 
it should be found in them. For the objects so sought, 
however various otherwise, have the common charsicteristic 
that, because they are soug’ht in such a spirit, in tliem self- 
satisfaction is to be found ; not the satisfaction of this or 
that desire, or of each particular desire, but that satisfaction, 
otherwise called peace or blessedness, which consists in the 
whole man having found his object ; which indeed we never 
experience in its fulness, which we only approach to fall 
away from it again, but of which we know enough to be 
sure that we only fail to attain it because we fail to seek it 
in the fulfilment of the law of our being, because we have 
not brought ourselves to ‘ gladly do and suflbr what we must.’' 

To the above statement several objections nia,y be made. 
They will chiefly turn on two j)oints j (a) the use made of the 
term ‘freedom’; {h) the view that a man is subject to a 
law of his being, in virtue of which he at once seeks self- 
satisfaction, and is prevented from finding it in the objects 
which he actually desires, and in which ho ordinarily seeks it. 

2. As to the sense given to ‘ freedom,’ it must of course he 
admitted that every usage of the term to express anything hut 
a social and political relation of one man to others involves 
a metaphor. Even in the original application its sense is by 
no means fixed. It alwaj’-s implies indeed some exemption 
from compulsion by otliers, but the extent and conditions 
of this exemption, as enjoyed by tlie ‘ freeman ’ in different 
states of society, are very -various. As soon as the term 
‘ freedom ’ comes to be aj)plied to anything else than an esta- 
blished relation between a man and other men, its sense 
fluctuates much more. Eeflecting on their consciousness, on 
their ‘ inner life ’ (i.e. their life as viewed from within), men 
apply to it the terms with which they are familiar as 
exi^ressing their relations to each other. In virtue of that 
power of self-distinction and self-objectificaiion, which he 
expresses whenever he says ‘ I,’ a man can set over against 
himself his whole nature or any of its elements, and apply to 
the relation thus established in thought a term borrowed 
from relations of outward life. TTpripn main Plo+.n 
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‘ freedom ’ and * bondage * may be used to express a relation 
between the man on the one side, as distinguishing himself 
from all impulses that do ncc tend to his true good, and 
those impulses on the other. He is a ‘ slave ^ when they are 
masters of him, ‘ free ’ when master of them. The metaphor 
in this form was made further use of by the Stoics, and 
carried on into the doctrines of the Christian Church. Since 
there is no kind of impulse or interest which a man cannot 
so distinguish from himself as to present it as an alien 
power, of which the influence on him is bondage, the parti- 
cnlar application of the metaphor is qnite arbitrary. It may . 
come to be thought that the only freedom is to be found in 
a life of absolute detachment from all interests; a life in 
which the pure ego converses solely with itself or with a God, 
who is the same abstraction under another name. This is a 
view into which both saints and philosophers have been apt 
to fall. It means practically, so far as it means anything, 
absorption in some one interest with which the man iden-' 
tifies himself in exclusion of all other interests, which ho 
sets over against himself as an influence to be kept aloof. 

With St. Paul the application of the metaphor has a 
special character of its own. With him ‘ freedom ’ is specially 
freedom from the law, from ordinances, from the fear which 
these inspire,— a freedom which is attained through the com- 
munication of what he calls the ‘ spirit of adoption ’ or ‘ son- 
ship.’ The law, merely as law or as an external command, is 
a source of bondage in a double sense. Presenting to man a 
command which yet it does not give him power to obey, it 
destroys the freedom of the life in which he does what he 
likes without recognising any reason why he should not (the 
state of which St. Paul says ‘ I was alive without the law 
once ’) ; it thus puts him in bondage to fear, and at the same 
time, exciting a wish for obedience to itself which other 
desires (<pp6v7]fia crapKos) prevent from being accomplished, it 
makes the man feel the bondage of the flesh. ‘ What I will, 
that I do not ’ ; there is a power, the flesh, of which I am the 
slave, and which prevents me from performing my will to 
obey the law. Freedom (also called ‘ peace,’ and ‘ reconcilia- 
tion ’) comes when the spirit expressed in the law (for the 
law is itself ‘ spiritual ’ according to St. Paul ; the ‘ flesh ’ 
tlirough which it is weak is mine, not the law’s) becomes the 
j^)rineiple of action in the man. To the naan thus delivered, 
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as Sfc. Paul conceives liim, we miglit almost apply plirasoology 
like Kant’s. ^ He is free because conscious of Minself as the 
author of the law which he obeys.’ He is no longer a ser- 
vant, hut a son. He is conscious of union with God, whose 
will as an external law he before sought in vain to obey, 
but whose righteousness is fulfilled ’ in him now that ho 
‘ walks after the spirit.’ What was before ‘ a law of sin and 
death ’ is now a ‘ law of the spirit of life.’ (See MpistU to 
the Romans, viii.) 

3. But though there is a point of connection between St. 
Paul’s conception of freedom and bondage and that of Kant, 
which renders the above phrase applicable in a certain sense 
to the ‘ spiritual man ’ of St. Paul, yet the two conceptions 
are very different. Moral bondage with Kant, as with Plato 
and the Stoics, is bondage to the flesh. The heteroiiomy of 
the will is its submission to the impulse of pleasure- seeking, 
as that of which man is not in res^iect of his reason the 
author, but which belongs to him as a merely natural being. 
A state of bondage to law, as such, he docs not contemplate. 
It miglit even be urged that Kant’s ‘ freedom ’ or ^ autonomj’ of 
the will, in the only sense in which he supposed it attainable 
by man, is very much like the state described by St. Paul as 
that from which the communication of the spirit brings de- 
liverance, — the state in which '' I delight in the law of God after 
the inward man, but find another Jaw in my members warring 
with the law of my reason and bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin in my members.’ Por Kant seems to hold that 
the will is actually ‘ autonomous,’ i.e. determined by pure 
consciousness of what should be, only in rare acts of the best 
man. He argnes rather for our being conscious of the pos- 
sibility of such determination, as evidence of an ideal of wJiat 
the good' will is, than for the fact that anyone is actually so 
determined. And every determination of the will that does not 
proceed from pure consciousness of what should be he ascribes 
to the pleasure-seeking which belongs to maii merely as a 
‘ Katur wesen,’ or as St. Paul might say ‘ to the law of sin 
in his members.’ What, it may be asked, is such ‘^freedom,’ 
or rather such consciousness of the possibility of freedom, 
worth ? May we not apply to it St, Paul’s words, By the 
law is the knowledge of sin ’ ? The practical result to the 
individual of that consciousness of the possibility of freedom 
which is all that the autonomvof will, as reallv altnitniblp. hv 
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man, according to Kant’s view, amounts to, is to in alee liim 
aware of the lieteronomy of liis will, of its bondage to motives 
of wliicli reason is not the author. 

4. This is an objection which many of Kant’s statements 
of his doctrine, at any rate, fairly challenge. It was chiefly 
because he seemed to make freedom ‘ an unrealised and un« 
realisable state, that his moral doctrine was found un- 
satisfactory by Hegel. Hegel holds that freedom, as the 
condition in which the will is determined by an object 
adequate to itself, or by an object which itself as reason 
constitutes, is realised in the state. He thinks of the state 
in a way not familiar to Englishmen, a w'ay not unlike that 
in which Greek philosophers thought of the ttoXis, as a society 
governed by laws and institutions and established customs 
which secure the common good of the members of the society 
— enable them to make the best of themselves — and are re- 
cognised as doing so. Such a state is ‘objective freedom’; 
freedom is realised in it because in it the reason, the self- 
determining principle operating in man as his will, has found 
a perfect expression for itself (as an artist may he considered 
to express himself in a perfect work of art) ; and the man 
who is determined by the objects which the well-ordered 
state presents to him is determined by that which is the 
perfect expression of his reason, and is thus free. 

5. There is, no doubt, truth in this view. I have already 
tried to show ® how the self-distinguishing and self-seeking 
consciousness of man, acting in and upon those human wants 
and ties and affections which in their proper human character 
have as little reality apart from it as it apart from them, 
gives rise to a system of social relations, with laws, 
customs, and institutions corresponding ; and how in this 
system the individual’s consciousness of the absolutely desir- 
able, of something that should be, of an ideal to be realised 
in his life, finds a content or object which has been 
constituted or brought into being % that consciousness 
itself as working through generations of men ; how intei’ests 
are thus supplied to the man of a more concrete kind than 

> Inthe sense of ‘autonomy of ratioml determination Kant would have recog- 
will,’ or determination by an obfect nised as characteristic of every human 
which reason constitutes, as distinct act, properly so call ed. 
from determination by an object which * [In a previous course of lectures, 
ihe man makes his own ; this latter Se« Prolegomena to Ethics, III. iii.] 
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fclie interest in fulfilment of a universally binding law 
because universallj binding, but whicli yet are the pi’odnct of 
reason, and in satisfying which he is conscious of attaining a 
true good, a good contributory to the perfection of himself and 
his kind. There is thus something in all forms of society that 
tends to the freedom at least of some favoured individuals, 
because it tends to actualise in them the possibility of tluit 
determination hy objects conceived as desirable in distinction 
from objects momentarily desired, which is deterinination by * 
reason.® To put it otherwise, the effect of his social relations 
on a man thus favoured is that, whereas in all willing the 
individual seeks to satisfy himself, this man seeks to satisfy 
himself, not as one who feels this or that desire, but as one 
who conceives, whose nature demands, a permanent good. 
So far as it is thus in respect of liis rational nature that hoi 
makes himself au object to himself, his will is autonomous..;,, 
This was the good which the ideal vroXty, as conceived by 
the Greek philosophers, secured for the true 7roXm/y, tlio 
mail who, entering into the idea of the TroXt.?, was ecpiiilly 
qualified tip^sivKal ap')(sadai.. ISTo doubt in the actual Greek 
•jToXts there was some tendency in this direction, some 
tendency to rationalise and moralise the citizen. With- 
out the real tendency the ideal possibility would not 
have suggested itself. And in more primitive forms of 
society, so far as they were based on family or tidbai 
relations, we can see that the same tendency must have been 
at work, just as in modern life the consciousness of his 
position as meniher or head of a family, wherever it exists, 
necessarily does something to moralise a man. In modern 
Christendom, with the extension of citizenship, the security 
of family life to all men (so far as law and police can secure 
it), the establishment in various forms of Christian fellowship 
of which the moralising functions grow as those of the 
magistrate diminish, the number of ijidividuals whom society 
awakens to interests in objects contributory to human per- 
fection tends to increase. So far the modern state, in that 
full sense in which Hegel uses the term (as including all tlie 
agencies for common good of a law-abiding people), does 
contribute to the realisation of freedom, if by freedom we 
understand the autonomy of the will or its determination by 

* Ib the sense of * autonomy of will.’ 

® fThis la&t clause is queried in the MS.] 
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rational objects, objects wbicb belp to satistj the demand 
of reason, the effort after self-perfection. 

6. On the other hand, it wonld seem that we cannot 
significantly speak of freedom except with reference to 
individual persons; that only in them can freedom be 
realised; that therefore the realisation of freedom in the 
state can only mean the attainment of freedom by iiidi- 
vidnals through influences which the state (in the wide 
sense spoken of) supplies, — ‘freedom’ here, as before, 
meaning not the mere self-determination which renders^ us 
responsible, but determination by reason, ‘ autonomy of the 
will’; and that under the best conditions of any society 
that has ever been such realisation of freedom is most 
imperfect. To an Athenian slave, who might be used to 
gratify a master’s lust, it would have been a mockery to 
speak of the state as a realisation of freedom ; and perhaps 
it would not be much less so to speak of it as such to an 
untaught and under-fed denizen of a London yard with 
gin-shops on the right hand and on the loft. Wliat Hegel 
says of the state in this respect seems as hard to square 
with facts as what St. Paul says of the Christian whom tlie 
manifestation of Chiist has transferred from bondage into 
‘ the glorious liberty of the sons of God.’ In both cases the 
difference between the ideal and the actual seems to be 
ignored, and tendencies seem to be spoken of as if they 
were aceoraj)lished facts. It is noticeable that by uncritical 
readers of St. Paul the account of himself as under the law 
(in Romans vii.), with the ‘ law of sin in his members warring 
against the law of his reason,’ is taken as applicable to the 
regenerate Christian, though evident^ St. Paul meant it as 
a description of the state from which the Gospel, the 
‘ manifestation of the Son of God in the likeness of sinful 
flesh,’ set him free. They are driven to this interpretation 
because, though they can understand St. Paul’s account of 
Ms deliverance as an account of a deliverance achieved for 
Shein but not in them, or as an assurance of what is to be, 
they cannot adjust it to the actual experience of the 
Christian life. In the same way Hegel’s account of freedom 
£is realised in the state does not seem to correspond to the 
facts of society as it is, or even as, under the unalterable 
conditions of human nature, it ever could be; though 
undoubtedly there is a work of moral liberation, which 
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eocietj, througli its various agencies, is constantly carrying 
on for tlie individual. 

7. Meanwhile it must be borne in mind that in a, 11 those 
different views as to tlie manner and degree in which 
freedom is to be attained, ‘ freedom * does not mean that 
the man or will is iindeterminod, nor yet does it mean in(3re 
self-determination, which (unless denied altogether, as by 
those who take the strictly naturalistic view of hiiniaii 
action) must be ascribed equally to the man whose will is 
heteronomous or vicious, and to him whose will is auto- 
nomous ; equally to the man who recognises the authority 
of law in what St. Paul would count the condition of a 
bondman, and to him who fulfils the righteousness of the 
law in the spirit of adoption. It means a particular kind of 
self-determination ; the state of the man who lives indeed 
for himself, hnt for the fulfilment of himself as a giver of 
law universal ’ (Kant) ; who lives for himself, but only 
according to the true idea of himself, according to the law 
of his being, ‘ according to nature ’ (the Stoics) j who is so 
taken up into God, to whom God so gives the spirit, that 
there is no constraint in his obedience to the divine will 
(St. Paul) ; whose interests, as a loyal citizen, are those of a 
well-ordered state in which practical reason expresses 
itself (Hegel). Mow none of these inodes of self-deter- 
mination is at all implied in ‘freedom’ according to the 
primary meaning of the term, as expressing that relation 
between one man and others in which ho is secured from 
compulsion. All that is so implied is that a man should 
have power to do •what he wills or prefers, Ko reference is 
made to the nature of the will or iireferenee, of the object 
willed or prefeiTed; whereas according to the usage of 
‘ freedom ’ in the doctrines we have just been considering, it 
is not constituted by the mere fact of acting upon preference, 
hut depends wholly on the nature of the preference, upon 
the kind of object willed or preferred. 

8. If it were ever reasonable to wish that the usage of 
•words had been other than it has been (any more than that 
the processes of nature were other than -they are), one might 
be inclined to wish that the term ‘freedom’ had been con- 
fined to the juristic sense of the power to ‘ do what one wills ’ ; 
for the extension of its meaning seems to have caused much 
controversy and confusion. B'ut. afinr all. tln’ss ATrf.fuiMian 
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does but represent various stages of reflection upon the 
self-distiiiguislniig, self-seelnng, self-asserting principle, of 
wbicli the establishment of freedom, as a relation between 
man and man, is the expression. The reflecting man is not 
content with the first aunonneement which analysis makes 
as to the inward condition of the free man, viz. that he can 
do what he likes, that he has the power of acting according 
to his will or preference. In virtue of the same principle 
which has led him to assert himself against others, and thus 
to cause there to be such a thing as (outward) freedom, he 
distinguishes himself from his preference, and asks how he is 
related to it, whether he determines it or how it is deter- 
mined. Is he free to will, as he is free to act j or, as the 
act is determined by the preference, is the preference deter- 
mined by something else? Thus Locke {ISssay, II. 21) begins 
with deciding that freedom means power to do or forbear 
from doing any particular act upon preference, and that, 
since the will is merely the i')ower of preference, the question 
whether the will is free is an unmeaning one (equivalent to 
the question whether one power ha,s another power) j tha.t 
thus the only proper question is whether a man (not his will) 
is free, which must be answered a,flirmatively so far as be 
has the power to do or forbear, as above. But he recognises 
the propriety of the question whether a man is free to will 
as well as to act. He cannot refuse to carry hack the 
analysis of what is involved in a man’s action beyond the 
preference of one possible action to another, and to inquire 
what is im plied in the preference. It is when this latter 
question is raised, that language which is appropriate enough 
in a definition of outward or juristic freedom becomes mis- 
leading. It having been decided that the man civilly free 
has power over his actions, to do or forbear according to 
preference, it is asked whether he has also powder to prefer. 

9. But while it is proper to ask whether in any particular 
case a man has power over his actions, because his nerves and 
limbs and muscles may he acted upon hj another person or 
a force which is not he or his, there is no appropriateness in 
asking the question in regard to a preference or will, because 
this cannot be so acted on. If so acted on, it would not be 
a will or pr’eference. There is no such thing as a will which 
a man is not conscious of as belonging to himself, no such 
thing as an act of will which he is not conscious of as 
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issuing from himself. To ask whether he has power over itj, 
or whether some other power than he determines it, is like 
asking whether ho is other than Mmself. Thus the question 
whether a man, having power to act according to his will, 
or being free to act, has aJso power over his will, or is fro(i 
to will, has just the same impropriety that Locke points out 
in the question whether the will is free. The latter question, 
on the supposition that there is power to enact the will, — a 
supposition which is necessarily made by those who raise the 
ulterior question whether there is power over the will, — is 
equivalent, as Locke sees, to a question whether freedom is 
free. For a will which there is power of enacting consti- 
tutes freedom, and therefore to ask whether it is free is like 
asking (to use Locke’s instance) whether riches are rich 
(^rich’ being a denomination from the possession of riches, 
just as ^ free ’ is a denomination from the possession of free- 
dom, in the sense of a will which there is power to enact). 
But if there is this impropriety in the^ question whether the 
will is free, there is an equal one in the question which 
Locke entertains, viz. whether man is free to will, or has 
power over his will. It amounts to asking whether a cer- 
tain power is also a power over itself : or, more pr(‘cisoly, 
whether a man possessing a certain power — that which we 
call freedom — has also the same iiower over that power. 

10. It may be said perhaps that we are here pressing 
words too closely ; that it is of course understood, wlien it is 
asked whether a man has power over his will, that ‘ power ’ 
is used in a different sense from that which it bears when it 
is asked whether he has power to enact his will : that ‘ free- 
dom,’ in like manner, is understood to express a different 
kind of power or relation when we ask whether a man is 
free to will, and when we ask whether he is free to act. But 
granting that all this has been understood, the misloaxling 
effects of the question in the form, under consideration Is a 
man free to will as well as to act? ’ ^ Has he power over his 

will ? ’) remain written in the history of the free-will con- 
troversy.’ It has mainly to answer for two wrong ways of 
thinking on the subject; (a) for the way of thinking of the 
determining motive of an act of will, the object willed, as 
something apart from the will or the man willing, so that in 
being determined by it the man is supposed not to he self- 
determined, but to be determined as one natural event by 
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anoilier, or at best as a natural organism by tbe forces 
acting oil it : {1), for tbe view that tbe only way of escaping 
ibis conclusion is to regard the will as indeiiendont of 
motives, as a power of deciding between motives without 
any motive to determine tbe decision, which must mean 
without reference to any object willed. A man, having (in 
virtue of his power of self-distinction and self- objectification) 
j)resented his will to himself as something to be thought 
about, and being asked whether he has power over it, 
•whether he is free in regard to it as he is free against other 
persons and free to use his limbs and, through them, 
material things, this way or that, mnst very soon decide that 
he is not. His will is himself. His character necessarily 
shows itself in Ms will. We have already, in a previous 
lecture,’ noticed the practical fallacy involved in a man’s 
saying that he cannot help being what he is, as if he weie 
controlled by external power ; but he being what he is, and 
the circumstances being what they are at any particular con- 
juncture, the determination of the will is already given, just 
as an effect is given in the sum of its conditions. The deter- 
mination of the will might be different, but only through the 
man’s being different. But to ask 'whotlier a man has power 
o\er determinations of his will, or is free to wHll as he is to 
act, as the question is commonly understood and as Locke 
understood it, is to ask whether, the man being what at any 
time he is, it is still uncertain (1) whether he will choose or 
forbear choosing between certain possible courses of action, 
and (2) supposing Mm to choose one or other of them, which 
he will choose. 

11. How we must admit that there is really no such 
uncertainty. The appearance of it is due to our ignorance 
of the man and the circumstances. If, however, because this 
is so, we answer the question whether a man has power over 
his will, or is free to will, in the negative,^ we at one** 
suggest the conclusion that something else has power over 
it, vi25. the strongest motive. We ignore the truth that in 
being determined by a strongest motive, in the only sense 
in which he is really so determined, the man (as previously 

* [Prolegomena fo StMcs,^^ 1Q7, ft'.] sinee a man’s will is himself, and 

® Instead of saying (as we should) ‘freedom* and ‘powex’’ express reln- 
that it is one of those inappropriate tuns between a man and something 
questions to which there is no answer; other than himself. 
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expkiined) ^ is determined by liimself, by an object of bis 
own making, and we come to tbiuk of the will as determined 
like any natural pbmiiomenon by causes external to it. AH 
this is the consequence of asking questions about the 
relation between a man and his will in terms only appro- 
priate to the relation between the m;in and other men, or 
to that between the man and his bodily members or tlie 
materials on which he acta through them. 

12. On the other aide the consciousness of self-determina- 
tion resists this conclusion ; but so long as we start from tlnj 
question whether a man has power over his will, or is free 
to will as well as to act, it seems as if the objectionable 
conclusion could only be avoided by answering this question 
in the afSrmative. But to say that a man has power over 
determinations of his will is naturally taken to mean that 
he can change his will while he himself remains the same ; 
that given his character, motives, and circiiinstaaacos as these 
at any time are, there is still something else required for 
the determination of liis will ; tliat behind and beyond the 
will as determined hy some motive there is a will, itself mi- 
determined by any motive, that determines what the deter- 
mining motive shall bo, — tliat ‘ has i)owor over ’ bis preference 
or choice, as this has over the motion of his bodily membei’s. 
But an unmotived will is a will withont an oliject, which is 
nothing. The power or possibility, beyond any actual deter- 
mination of the will, of determining what that determination 
shall be is a mere negation of the actual determination. It 
is that determination as it becomes after an abstraction of 
the motive or object willed, which in fact leaves nothing at 
all. If those moral interests, which are undoubtedly in- 
volved in the recognition of the distinction between man and 
any natural phsenoinenon, are to be made dependent on belief 
insneha power or abstract possibility, the case is hopeless. 

13. The right way out of the difficulty lies in the dis- 
cernment that the question whether a man is free to will, or 
has power over the determinations of his will, is a question to 
which there is no answer, because it is asked in inappropriate 
terms; in terms that imply some agency beyond the will 
which determines what the will shall be (as the will itself is 
an agency beyond the motions of the muscles which deter- 
mines what those motions shall he), and that as to this 

* [See Prolegomena to Ethics, § 105.] 
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agency it may be asked wlietker it does or does not lie in tlm 
man himself. In triitb tliei-e is no such agency beyond the 
will and determining how tlie will shall be determined ; not 
in the man, for the will is the self-conscious man ; not else- 
where than in the man, not outside him, for the self-conseioiis 
man has no outside. Ho is not a body in spswjo with other 
bodies elsewhere in spaeo acting upon it and determining 
its motions. The self-conscious mau is determined by 
objects, which in order to be objects must already be in con- 
sciousness, and ill order to be his objects, the objects wbicb 
determine him, must already have been made his own. To 
say that they have power over him or his will, and that he 
or his will has power over them, is equally misleading. 
Such language is only apj)licable to the relation between an 
agent and patient, when the agent and the patient (or at any 
rate the agent) can exist sejiarately. But self-consciousness 
and its object, will and its object, form a singhi individual 
unity. Without the constitutive action of man or his will 
the objects do not exist; apart from determination by some 
object neither he nor his will would he more than an unreal 
abstraction. 

14. If, however, the question is persisted in, Has a man 
power over the determinations of his will? ’ we must 
answer both ‘ yes ’ and no.’ ‘ No,’ in the sense that he is 
not other than his 11411, with ability to direct it as the will 
directs the muscles. ^ Yes,’ in the sense that nothing ex- 
ternal to him or his will or self-consciousness has power over 
them. ‘ No,’ again, in the sense that, given the man and 
his object as he and it at anytime are, there is no possibility 
of the will being determined except in one way, for tbe will 
is already determined, being nothing else than the man as 
directed to some object. Yes,’ in the sense that the deter- 
mining object is determined by the man or will just as much 
as the man or will by the object. The fact that the state of 
the man, on which the nature of his object at any time 
depends, is a result of previous states, does not affect the 
validity of this last assertion, since (as we have seen ’) all 
these states are states of a self-consciousness from which all 
alien determination, all determination except through the 
medium of self-consciousness, is excluded. 

15. In the above we have not supposed any account to be 

* yProlfffomna to Eikm^ § 102 .] 
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taken of the eharaeter of tlie objects willed in the application 
to the will itself of the question ^ free or not free,’ wliicb is 
properly applied only to an action (motion of the bodily 
members) or to a relation between one man and other men. 
Those who unwisely consent to entertain the question whether 
a man is free to will or has power over determinations (jf his 
will, and answer it affirmatively or nrjjfatively, consider their 
answer, whether ‘yes ’ or ‘no,’ to be equally applicable what- 
ever the nature of the objects willed. If they decide that a 
man is ‘ free to will,’ they mean that he is so in ail cases of 
willhig, whether the object willed be a satisfaction of animal 
appetite or an act of heroic self-sacrihce ; and conversely, if 
they decide that he is not free to will, they mean that he is not 
so even in cases when the action is done upon cool calculation or 
upon a prineip)le of duty, as much as when it is done on im- 
pulse or in passion. Thronghont the controversy as to free 
will that has been carried on among Englisli psychologists 
this is the way in which the question has been commonly dealt 
with. The freedom, claimed or dtmied for the will, luis been 
claimed or denied for it irrespectively of those obJ(iots willed, 
on the nature of which ihe goodness or badness of the will 
depends. 

IG. On the other hand, with the Stoics, St. Paul, Fant, 
and Hegel, as we have seen, the attainment of freedom (at 
any rate of the reality of freedom, as distinct from some 
mere possibility of it which constitutes the distinctive human 
nature) depends on the chu.ra.cter of the objects willed. Xu 
all these ways of tliiuking, however variously the proper objc'ct 
of will is conceived, it is only as directed to this object, and 
thus (in Hegelian langua.gt}) corresponding to its idea,, that 
the will is supposed to be free. The good will is free, not 
the bad will. Such a view of course implies some element 
of identity between good will and bad will, between will as 
not yet corresponding to its idea and will as so correspond- 
ing. St. Paul indeed, not being a systematic thinker and 
being absorbed in the idea of divine grace, is apt to speak as 
if there were nothing in common between the carnal or natural 
man (the will as in bondage to the flesh) and the spiritual 
man (the will as set free) ; just as Plato commonly ignores 
the unity of principle in all a man’s actions, and repre- 
sents virtuous actions as coining from the G-od in man, 
vicious actions from the beast. Hant and Hegel, however, — 
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tliougli they do not consider tlie will as it is in every man, 
good and bad, to be free ; tliongh Kant in liis later ethical 
writings, and Hegel (I think) always, confine the term 
‘ Wille ’ to the will as having attained freedom or come to 
correspond to its idea, and apply the term ‘ Willlchr ’ to that 
gelf-deteriuining x^i’iuciplo of action which belongs to eveij 
man and is in thoir view the more jiossibility, not actuality, of 
freedom, ^ — yet quite recogiiistj what has been above insisted on 
as the common characteristic of all willing, the fact that it is 
not a determination from without, like the determination of 
any natural event or o,gent, but the realisation of an object 
which the agent X)resents to himself or makes his own, the 
determination by an object of a subject which itself consciously 
determines that object ; and they see that it is only for a sub- 
ject free in this sense (‘an sich’ but not ‘fiir sich,’ Bwafist 
but not evspysla) that the reality of freedom can exist. 

17. Now the propriety or impropriety of the use of 
‘ freedom ’to express the state of the will, not as directed to any 
and every object, but only to those to which, accordi ng to the 
law of nature or the will of Grod or its ‘ idea,’ it should be 
directed, is a matter of secondary importance. This usage 
of the term is, at any rate, no more a dej^urture from the 
primary or juristic sense than is its application to the will as 
distinct from action in any sense whatever. And certainly the 
unsophisticated man, as soon as the usage of ‘ freedom * 
to express exemption from control by other men and ability 
to do as he likes is departed from, can much more readily 
assimilate tbe notion of states of the inner man described 
as bondage to evil passions, to terrors of the law, or on 
the other hand as freedom from sin and law, freedom in 
the consciousness of union with God, or of harmony with the 
true law of one’s being, freedom of true loyalty, freedom 
in devotion to self-imposed duties, than he can assimilate 
the notion of freedom as freedom to will anything and 
everything, or as exemption from determination by motives, 
or the constitution by himself of the motives which determine 
his will. And there is so far less to justify the extension 
of the usage of the term in these latter ways than in the 
former. It would seem indeed that there is a real community 
of meaning between ‘ freedom ’ as expressing the condition of 
a citizen of a civilised state, and ‘ freedom ’ as expressing 
the condition of a man who is inwardly ‘ master of himself/ 
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Tba-t is to sa}", tke practical conception by a man (‘ practical ‘ 
in the sense of having a tendency to realise itself) of a self- 
satisfaction to be attained in his becoming what he should 
be, what he has it in him to be, in fulfilment of the law of 
his being, — or, to vary the words bnt not the moaning, in 
attainment of the righteousness of God, or in perfect obedi- 
ence to self-imposed law, — this practical conception is the 
outcome of the same self-seeking principle which appears in 
a man’s assertion of himself against other men and against 
nature (‘ against other men,’ as claiming their recognition of 
him*as being what they are ; ‘ against nature,’ as able to use it). 
This assertion of himself is the demand for freedom, freedom 
in the primary or juristic sense of power to act according to 
choice or preference. So far as such freedom is established 
for any man, this assertion of himself is made good ; and 
such freedom is precious to him because it is an achieve- 
ment of the self-seeking principle. It is a first satisfaction 
of its claims, which is the condition of all other satisfaction 
of them. The conscionsiioss of it is the first form of self- 
enjoyment, of the joy of the self-conscious spirit in itself 
in the one object of absolute value. 

18. This form of self-enjoyment, however, is one which 
consists essentially in the feeling by the subject of a possi- 
bility rather than a reality, of what it lias it in itself to 
become, not of what it actually is. To a captive on first 
winning his liberty, as to a child in the early experience of 
power over his limbs and through them over material things, 
this feeling of a boundless possibility of becotning may give 
real joy j but gradually the sense of what it is not, of the 
very little that it amounts to, must predominate over the 
sense of actual good as attained in it. Thus to the grown 
man, bred to civil liberty in a society which has leamt to 
make nature its instrument, there is no self-enjoyment in 
the mere consciousness of freedom as exemption from external 
control, no sense of an object in which he can satisfy himself 
having been obtained. 

Still, just as the demand for and attainment of freedom 
from external control is the expression of that same self- 
seeking principle from which the quest for such an object 
proceeds, so ‘ freedom ’ is the natural term hy wliich the 
man describes such an object to himself, — describes to ium- 
self the state in which he shall have realiHAd Ins iMaa.I aP 
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himself, shall he at one with the law which he recognises as 
that which he ought to obey, shall have become all that he 
has it in him to be, and so fulfil the law of his being or live 
according to natni’e.’ Just as the consciousness of an 
unattainable ideal, of a law recognised as having aiuthority 
but with which one’s will conflicts, of wants and impulses 
which interfere with the fulfilment of one’s possil)ilities, is a 
consciousness of impeded energy, a consciousness of oneself 
as for ever thwarted and held hack, so the forecast of 
deliverance from these conditions is as naturally said to bo 
a forecast of ‘ freedom ’ as of ' peace ’ or ‘ blessedness.’ ISTor 
is it merely to a select few, and as an expression for a 
deliverance really (as it would seem) unattainable under the 
conditions of any life that we know, but regarded by saints 
as secured for them in another world, and by philosophers 
as the completion of a process which is eternally complete 
in God, that ^ freedom ’ commends itself. To any popular 
audience interested in any work of self-improvement (e.g. 
to a temperance-meeting seeking to break the bondage to 
liquor), it is as an effort to attain freedom that such woi’k 
can be most effectively presented. It is easy to tell such 
people that the term is being misapplied ; that they are 
quite ‘ free ’ as it is, because every one can do as he likes 
so long as he does not prevent another foom doing so; 
that in any sense in which there is such a thing as free 
will,’ to get drunk is as much an act of free will as any- 
thing else. Still the feeling of opinession, which always 
goes along with the consciousness of unfulfilled possibili- 
ties, will always give meaning to the representation of the 
effort after any kind of self-improvement as a demand for 
‘ freedom.’ 

19. The variation in the meaning of ‘ freedom ’ having 
been thus recognised and accounted for, we come back to the 
more essential question as to the truth of the view which 
underlies all theories implying that freedom is in some sense 
the goal of moral endeavour ; the view, namely, that there 
is some will in a man with which many or most of his volun- 
tary actions do not accord, a higher self that is not satisfied 
hy the objects which yet he deliberately pursues. Some 
such notion is common to those different theories about free- 
dom which in the rough we have ascribed severally to the 
Stoics, St. Paul, ICant, and Hegel. It is the same notion 
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wliicii was previously* put in the form, " that a man is sub- 
ject to a law of his being, in virtue of which he at once seeks 
self-satisfaction, and is prevented from finding it in. the 
objects which he actually desires, and in which he ordinarily 
seeks it.’ ‘What can this mean?’ it may be asked. ‘Of 
course we know that there are weak people who never suc- 
ceed in getting what they want, either in the sense that they 
have not ability answering to their will, or that they are 
always wishing for something which yet they do not will. 
But it would not be very appropriate to apply the above 
formula to such people, for the man’s will to attain certain 
objects cannot be ascribed to the same law of his being as 
the lack of ability to attain them, nor his wish for certain 
objects to the same law of liis being as those stronger desires 
which determine his will in a contrary direction. At any 
rate, if the proposition is remotely applicable to the miin 
who is at once selfish and nnsuccessftil, how can it be true 
in any sense eitlier of the man who is at once selfish and 
succeeds, who gets what he wants (as is uncpiestionably the 
case with many people who live for what a priori moralists 
count unworthy objects), or of the man who ‘never thinks 
about himself at all’? So far as the proposition, means any- 
thing, it would seem to represent Kant’s notion, long ago 
found until iukable and impossible, the notion of there being 
two wills or selves in a man, the ‘pure’ will or ego and the 
* empirical ’ will or ego, the pure will being independent of a 
man’s actual desires and directed to tbe fulfilment of a uni- 
versal law of which it is itself the giver, the empirical will 
being determined by the strongest desire and directed to this 
or that pleasure. In this proposition the ‘objects which the 
man actually desires and in which he ordinarily .seeks satis- 
faction ’ are presumably objects of what Kant called the 
‘ empirical will,’ while the ‘ law of his being" ’ corresponds to 
Kant’s ‘ pure ego.’ But just as Kant must be supposed to 
have believed in some identity between the pure and em- 
pirical will, as implied in the one term ‘ will,’ though he 
does not explain in what this identity consists, so the pro- 
position before us apparently ascribes man’s quest for self- 
satisfaction as directed to certain objects, to the same law of 
his being which prevents it from finding it there. Is not 
this nonsense P ’ 
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20. To sucli questions we answer as follows. Tlie pro- 
position before us, like all the tl]ieori(!S of moral fr(3edom 
wbicli we bave noticed, undoubtedly implies tliat the will 
of every man is a form of one consciously seli-realisiii}^ 
principle, wliicli a,t tlie same time is not truly or fully ex- 
pressed in any man’s will. As a form of this self-reiiJisiiig 
principle it may be called, if we like, a ‘ pure ego ’ or ‘ Hie 
pure ego ’ of the particular person ; as directed to this or that 
object in such a way that it does not truly express the self- 
realising principle of which it is a form, it may be called^ the 

emihrical ego ’ of that person. But if we use such language, 
it must be borne in mind that the pure and empirical egos 
are still not two egos but oiie ego 5 the pure ego being the 
self-realising pidnciple considered with reference either to its 
idea, its possibility, what it has in itself to become, the law 
of its being, or to some ultim ate actnalisation of this possibility ; 
the empirical ego being the same principle as it appears in 
this or that state of cha-racter, which results from its action, 
but does not represent that which it has in itself to become, 
does not correspond to its idea or the law of its being. By 
a consciously self-realising principle is meant a prinei[>le 
that is determined to action by the conception of its own 
];>erfection, or by the idea of giving reality to possibilities 
which are involved in it and of which it is eon .scions as so 
involved ; or, more i>recisely, a principle wLicli at each stage 
of its existence is conscious of a more perfect form of exist- 
ence as possible for itselfj and is moved to action by that 
consciousness. We must now explain a little more fully how 
we understand the relation of the principle in question to 
what we call our wills and our reason, — the will and reason 
of this man and that, — and how we suppose its action to con- 
stitute the progress of morality. 

21. By ‘ practical reason ^ we mean a consciousness of a 
possibility of perfection to be realised in and by the subject 
of the consciousness. By ‘will 'we mean the efibrt of a self- 
conscious subject to satisfy itself. In God, so far as we can 
ascribe reason and will to Him, we must suppose them to 
be absolutely united. In Him there can he no distinction 
between possibility and realisation, between the idea of 
perfection and the activity determined by it. But in men 
the self-realising principle, which is the manifestation of 
God in the world of becominer. in the form wbif>R R. Rrlraa 
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as will at best only tends to reconciliation witli itself in tlif 
form wbicb it takes as reason. Self-satisfaction, tlie pixrsnit 
of wbicli is will, is songlit elsewliere than in the realise, tion 
of that conscionsness of possible perfection, which is ren,son. 
In this sense the object of will does not coincide with the 
object of reason. On the other hand, jnst because it is self- 
satisfaction that is song’ht in all willing, and because by a 
self-conscious and self-realising subject it is only, in the 
attainment of its own perfection that such satisfaction can 
be found, the object of will is intrinsically or potentially, 
and tends to become actually, the same as that of reason. It 
is this that we express by saying that man is subject to a 
law of his being which prexmnts him from finding satisfaction 
in the objects in which under the pressure of his desires it is 
his natural impulse to seek it. This natural impulse ’ (not 
strictly natural’) is itself the result of the operation of the 
self-realising principle upon what would otherwise be an 
animal system, and is modified, no doubt, with endless com- 
plexity in the case of any individual by the result of such, 
operation through the ages of human history. JJut though 
the natural impulses of the will aro thus the work of the s(df- 
realising principle in us, it is not in their gratification that 
this principle can find the satisfaction which, is only t(j be 
found in the consciousness of becoming perfect, of realising 
what it has it in itself to be. In order to any a,|)proa.Gh to 
this satisfaction of itself the self-realising principle must 
carry its work farther. It must ov(U‘Como the ^ natura,! 
impulses,’ not in the sense of either extinguishing them or 
denying them an object, but in the sense of fusing them 
with those higher interests, which have human ])erfeotion 
ill some of its forms for their object. Some approach to 
this fusion we may notice in all good men ; not nujrely in 
those in whom all natural passions, love, auger, pride, am- 
bition, are enlisted in the service of some great public cause, 
but in those with whom such passions are all governed 
by some such commonplace idea as that of educating a 
family. 

22. So far as this state is reached, the man may be said 
to be reconciled to ‘ the law of his being ’ which (as was 
said above) prevents him from finding satisfaction in the 
objects in which he ordinarily seeks it, or anywhere but in 

th<i rpn, lisan.f.inn -in Trl-maolf on o-P 
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law isj in fact, tlie action of that self-realising subject wMch 
is his self, and which exists in Grod as eternailj self-realised, 
he may be said in this reconciliation to he at peace at once 
with hhnself and with God. 

Again, he is ‘^free,’ (1) in the sense that he is the author 
of the law which he obeys (for this law is the expression of 
that which is his self), and that he obeys it because 
conscious of himself as its author; in other words, obeys it 
from that impulse after self-perfection which is the soiu’ce 
of the law or rather constitutes it. He is free ’ (2) in the 
sense that he not merely ‘ delights in the law after the 
inward man’ (to use St. Paul’s phrase), while his natural 
impulses are at once thwarted by it and thwart him in his 
effort to conform to it, but that these very impulses have 
been drawn into its service, so that he is in bondage neither 
to it nor to the flesh. 

Prom the same point of view we may say that his will is 
‘autonomous,’ conforms to the law which idio will itself consti- 
tutes, because the law (which prevents him from finding satis- 
faction anywhere but in the realisation in himself of an idea 
of perfection) represents the action in him of that self- 
realising piunciple of which his will is itself a form. There 
is an appearance of equivocation, however, in this way of 
speaking, because the ‘ will ’ which is liable not to be autono- 
mous, and which we supi)ose gradually to approach autonomy 
in the sense of conforming to the law above described, is 
not this self-realising principle in the form in which this 
principle involves or gives the law. On the contrary, it 
is the self-realising principle as constituting that effort 
after self-satisfaction in each of us which is liable to be and 
commonly is directed to objects which are not contributory 
to the realisation of the idea of perfection, — objects which 
the self-realising principle accordingly, in the fulfilment of 
its work, has to set aside. The equivocation is pointed out by 
saying, that the good will is ‘ antonomons ’ in the sense of 
conforming to a law which the will itself, asreason, constitutes ; 
which is, in fact, a condensed way of saying, that the good 
will is the will of which the object coincides with that of 
practical reason ; that will has its source in the same self- 
realising principle which yields that consciousness of a 
possible self-perfection which we call reason, and that it can 
only correspond to its idea, or become what it has the possi- 
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bility of becoming, in being directed to the realisation of tliat 
consciousness. 

23. According to the view here taken, then, reason and 
will, even as they exist in men, are one in the sense that they 
are alike expressions of one self-realising principle. In God, 
or rather in the ideal human person as he really exists in 
God, they are actually one ; i.e. self-satisfaction is for ever 
sought and found in the realisation of a completely articulated 
or thoroughly filled idea of the perfection of the human person. 
In ■^le liistorical man — in the men that have been and are 
coming to be — they tend to unite. In the experience of 
mankind, and again in the exx^erience of the individual as 
determined by the experience of mankind, both the idea of 
a possible perfection of man, the idea of which reason is the 
faculty, and the impulse after self-satisfaction which belongs 
to the will, undergo modifications which render their recon- 
ciliation in the individual (and it is only in individuals that 
they can be reconciled, because it is only in them that they 
exist) more attainable. These modifications may be stated 
summarily as (1) an increiising concreteness in the idea of 
human perfectifui; its gradual develox)ment from the vague 
inarticulate feeling that there is such a thing into a conce]> 
tion of a complex organisation of life, Avith laws and iiistiiu- 
tions, with relationships, courtesies, and charities, with arts 
and graces through which the perfection is to bo attained; 
and (2) a corresponding discipline, tln-ongh iiiheritfince and 
edueafion, of those impulses which may he called ‘ niitural ’ 
in the sense of being ijidependent of any conscious direction 
to the fulfilment of an idea of perfection. Such discipline 
does not amount to the reconciliation of will and reason ; it 
is not even, properly speaking, the beginning of it; for the 
reconciliation only begins with the direction of the impulse 
after self-satisfaction to the realisation of an idea of what 
should be, as such {because it should be) ; and no discipline 
through inheritance or education, just because it is only 
impulses that are natural (in the sense defined) whieli it can 
affect, can bring about this direction, which, in theological 
language, must be not of nature, but of grace. On the con- 
trary, the most refined impulses may be selfishly indulged ; 
i.e. their gratification may be made an object in place of that 
object which consists in the realisation of the idon, of 
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impulses, tlirougli the operation of social institutions and arts, 
went onpanjjKwm with the expression of the idea of perfection 
in such institutions and arts, the direction of the impulses ot 
the individual by this idea, when in some form or other it 
has been consciously awakened in him, would be practically 
impossible. The moral progress of mankind has no reality 
except as resulting in the formaiion of mere perlhct indi- 
vidual characters ; but on the other ha,nd every progress 
towards perfection on the p.art of the individual character 
presupposes some embodiment or exj)ression of itself by, the 
self-realising principle in what may be called (to speak most 
generally) the organisation of life. It is in turn, however, 
only through the action of individuals that this organisation 
of life is achieved. 

24. Thus the process of reconciliation between will and' 
reason, — the process through which each alike comes actually 
to he or to do what it is and docs in possibility, or according 
to its idea, or according to the law of its being, — so far as 
it comes within our exx^erionce may be described as follows. 
A certain action of the self-realising x>i’iiiciple, of which 
individuals susceptible in various forms to tho desire to 
better themselves have been the media, has resulted in con- 
ventional morality ; in a system of recognised rules (whether 
in the shape of law or custom) as to what the good of society 
requires, which no peoxde seem to be wholly without. The 
moral progress of the individual, horn and bred under such a 
system of conventional morality, consists (1) in the adjust- 
ment of the self-seeking principle in him to the requirements 
of conventional morality, so that the modes in which he 
seeks self-satisfaction are regulated by the sense of what is 
expected of Mm. This adjustment (which it is the business 
of education to effect) is so far a determination of the will 
as in the individual by objects which the universal or 
national human will, of which the will of the individual is a 
partial expression, has brought into existence, and is thus 
a determination of the will by itself. It consists (2) in a 
process of reflection, by which this feeling in the individual 
of what is expected of him becomes a coneex^tion (under 
whatever name) of something that universally should he, of 
something absolutely desirable, of a single end or object of 
life. The content of this conception may be no more than 
what was already involved in the individual’s feeling of what 
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Is expected of him ; that is to say, if called upon to state in 
detail what it is that has to he done for the attainment of 
the absolute moral end or in obedience to the law of what 
universally should be, he might only be able to specify con- 
duct which, apart from any such explicit conception, he felt 
was expected of him. For all that there is a great difference 
between feeling that a certain line of conduct is expected of 
me and conceiving it as a form of a nniversal duty. So long 
as the recpiirements of established morality are felt in the 
fornjer way, they present themselves to the man as imposed 
from without. Hence, though they- are an expression of 
practical reason, as operating in previous generations of 
men, yet, unless the individual conceives them as relative to 
an absolute end common to him with all men, they become 
antagonistic to the practical reason which operates in him, 
and which in him is the source at once of the demand for 
self-satisfaction and of the effort to find himself in, to carry 
his own unity into, all things presented to him. Unless the 
actions required of him by Hhe divine law, the civil law, and 
the law of opinion or reputation ’ (to use Loche’s classifica- 
tion) tend to realise his own idea of what should be or is good 
on the whole, they do not form an object which, as contem- 
plated, he can harmonise with the other objects which he 
seeks to understand, nor, as a practical object, do they form 
one in the attainment of which he can satisfy himself. Hence 
before the completion of the process through which the in- 
dividual comes to conceive the performance of the actions 
expected of him under the general form of a duty which in 
the freedom of his own reason he recognises as binding, 
there is apt to occur a revolt against conventional morality. 
The issue of this may either he an apparent suspension of the 
moral growth of the individual, or a clearer api^rehension of 
the spirit underlying the letter of the obligations laid on him 
by" society, which makes his rational recognition of duly, 
when arrived at, a much more valuable influence in promot- 
ing the moral growtli of society. 

25. Process (2), which may be called a reconciliation of 
reason with itself, because it is the appropriation by reason 
as a personal principle in the individual of the work which 
reason, acting through the media of other persons, has already 
achieved in the establishment of conventional morality, is the 
condition of the third staere in which the moral nroffress of 
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tlie individual consists ; viz. the growth of a personal interest 
in the realisation of an idea of what should be, in doing what 
is believed to contribute to the absolutely desirable, or to 
human perfection, because it is believed to do so. Just so 
far as this interest is formed, the reconciliatio]i of the two 
modes in wluch the practical reason operates in the individual 
is effected. The demand for selt-satisiaetion (practical reason 
as the will of the individual) is directed to the realisiition of 
an ideal object, the conceived ‘^should he,’ which practical 
reason as our reason constitutes. The ‘ autonomy of, the 
will’ is thus attained in a higlier sense than it is in the 
‘adjustment’ described under (1), because the objects to 
which it is directed are not merely determined by customs and 
institutions which are due to the operation of practical reason 
in previous ages, but are embodiments or expressions of the 
conception of what absolutely should he as formed by the 
man who seeks to satisfy himself in their realisation. Indeed, 
unless in the stage of conformity to conventional morality 
the principle of obedience is some feeling (though not a eh'sar 
conception) of what should he, of the desirable as distinct 
from the desired, — if it is merely fear of pain or hope of 
pleasure, — there is no approach to autonomy of the will or 
moral freedom in the conformity. "We must not allow the 
doctrine that such freedom consists in a determination of the 
will by reason, and the recognition of the truth that the 
requirements of conventional morality are a product of 
reason as operating in individuals of the past, to mislead us 
into supposing that there is any moral freedom, or anything 
of intrinsic value, in the life of conventional morality as 
governed by ‘ interested motives,’ by the desire, directly or 
indirectly, to obtain jjleasure. There can he no real deter- 
mination of the will by reason unless both reason and will are 
operating in one and the same person. A will is not really 
ally thing except as the will of a person, and, as we have seen, 
a will is not really determinable by anything foreign to itself : 
it is only determinable by an object which the person willing 
makes his own. As little is reason really anything apart 
from a self-eonscions subject, or as other than an idea of per- 
fection to he realised in and by such a subject. The de- 
termination of will by reason, then, which constitutes moral 
freedom or autonomy, must mean its determination by an 
object which a person willing, in virtue of his reason, presents 
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to himself, that object consisting in the realisation of an 
idea of perfection in and by himself. Kant’s view that the 
action which is merely ‘ pflichtmassig,’ not clone ‘ aus 
Pflicht,’ is of no moral value in itself, whatever may he its 
possible value as a means to the production of the will which 
does act ‘ aus Pflicht,’ is once for all true, though he may 
have taken too niirrow a view of the conditions of actions 
done ‘ aus Pflicht,’ especially in supposing (as lie seems to 
do) that it is necessary to them to he done painfully. There 
is no detorniinatioii of will by reason, no moral freedom, in 
confbrmity of action to rules of which the establishment is 
due to the operation of reason or the idea of perfection in 
men, unless the principle of conformity in the persons con- 
forming is that idea itself in some form or other. 



LECTUIIES ON THE PEINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
OBUGATION. 


I^ote of the JHclifo}'. 

These lectures, which arc part.ly cril.i(.‘al and partly expository, treat of 
th(< moral grounds upon which the stale is basc.d and upon whicdi ohedienco 
to the law of the state is justilied. TJiey were delivered In 1870-80, 
following npon the course from which the discussion of Kant’s moral 
theory in this volume is taken. The two courses are directly conneettnl, 
civil inatitutioua being throughout regarded aa the external ex])re,ssiou of the 
moral progress of mankind, and aa supplying tho material tlirough which 
the idea of perfection must he realised. 

As is implied in section 5, tho iiifiuiry into the nature of political obli- 
gation forms part of a wider inquiry into the ennereio forms of morality in 
general, ' the detail of goodness.’ The lecturer had intended to complete 
the course hy a consideration of ‘ social virtues’ and ‘ moral sentiments’ ; but 
this intention was not carried out, (See section 261.) 
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A. TE:E} GBOmDS OF POLITIGAL OBLIGATION. 

1. The subject of tMs course of lectures is the principles 
of political obligation ; and that term is intended to include 
the obligation of the subject towards the sovereign, the 
obligation of tlie citizen towards the state, and the obligation 
of individuals to each other as enforced by a political superior. 
My purpose is to consider the moral function or object 
served by law, or by the system, of rights and obliga.tio,ns 
which the state enforces, and in so doing to discover the true 
ground or justification for obedience to hiw. My plan will 
be (1) to state in outline what I consider the true function of 
law to be, this bfung at the same time the true ground of onr 
moral duty to obey tlio law ; and thronghout I distinguish 
moral duty from, logiil obligation ; (2) to examine the chief 
doctrines of political obliga.tion that have been current in 
modern Europe, and by criticising them to bring out more 
clearly the main points of a truer doctrine ; (8) to consider in 
detail the chief rights and ohligations enforced in civilised 
states, inquiring what is their justification, and what is 
the ground for respecting them on the principle stated. 

2. In previous lectures I have explained what I under- 
stand moral goodness to be, and how it is possible that there 
should be such a thing ; in other words, what are the condi- 
tions on the part of reason and will which are implied in our 
being able to conceive moral g-oodness as an object to be aimed 
at, and to give some partial reality to the conception. Our 
results on this question ma.y be briefly stated as follows. 

The highest moral goodness we found was an attribute 
of character, in so far as it issued in acts done for the sake 
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of tLeir goodness, not for the sake of any pleasure or any 
satisfaction of desire which they "bring to the agent. Bat 
it is impossible that an actwm should bo done for the sake 
of its goodness, unless it has been previously contemplated 
as good for some other reason thsin that whicli consists in 
its being done for the sake of its goodness. It must have 
been done, or conceived ns possible to be done, and have 
been aiCconntod good, hTesi)ectively of tlui being done from 
this which we ultimately come to regard as the highest 
motive. In otlior words, a prior morality, founded upon 
interests which are other than the pni’e interest in Being 
good, and governed by rules of conduct relative to a standard 
of goodness other tlian that which makes it depend on this 
interest, is the condition of there coming to be a character 
governed by interest in an ideal of goodness. Otherwise 
this ideal would be an empty one ; it would be impossible to 
say what the good actions were, that were to be done for 
the sake of their goodness ; and the interest in this ideal 
would bo impossible, since it would be an interest without 
an object. 

3. When, however, morality of the bitten* kind has come 
to ho retiognised as the highest or the only trm^ morality, 
the prior morality ne(.‘ds to he criticised from the point of 
view thus gained. Those interests, other than the interest 
in being good, which form the motives on the part of the 
individual on which it rests, will not indeed be rejeeted as 
of no moral value ; for no one can suppose that without 
them, or except as regulating them, the pure interest in 
being good could determine conduct at all. But they will 
be estimated according to their value as leading up to, or 
as capable of becoming elements in, a oharaoter in which 
this interest is the governing principle. Again, those rules 
of conduct, accoi’ding to which the terms right and wrong, 
good and bad, are commonly applied, and which, as was just 
“now said, are relative to a standard certainly not founded on 
the (jonception of the good as consisting in the character 
described, are not indeed to be rejected ; for without them 
there would be nothing to define the duties which the highest 
character is prepared to do for their own salve. But they 
have to be revised according to a method which inquires 
into their rationale or justification, as conditions of approxi- 
mation to the highest character. 
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4. Sucli a criticism of moral interests — of tlie general 
motiTes wliicli determine moral conduct and regulate such 
moral approbation or disapx)robation as is not based on a 
Btidct theory of moral good — may be called by the name of 
* a theory of moral sentiments.’ The criticism of recognised 
rules of conduct will fall under two lieads, a,ccording as 
these rules are embodied in positive law (law of which the 
observance is enforced on the individual by a political 
superior), or only form part of the ‘law of opinion’ (part of 
%vliat the individual feels to be expected of him by some 
person or persons to whose expectations he ought to con- 
form). 

6. Moral interests are so greatly dependent on generally 
recognised rules of conduct that the criticism of the latter 
should come first. The law of opinion, again, in so many 
ways presupposes a social fabric supported by ‘ positive ’ 
law, that we can only fairly talce account of it when we have 
considered the moral value and justifiability of the fabric so 
supported. I propose therefore to begin our inquiry into 
the detail of goodness — into tlie particular kinds of conduct 
which the man wishing to do good for the sake of its good- 
ness is entitled to count good — -by considering what is of 
permanent moral value in the institutions of civil life, as 
established in Europe ; in what way they have contributed 
and contribute to the possibility of morality in the higher 
sense of the term, and are justified, or have a moral claim 
upon our loyal conformity, in consequence. 

6. The condition of a moral life is the possession of will 
and reason. Will is the capacity in a man of being deter- 
mined to action by the idea of a possible satisfaction of 
himself. An act of will is an action so determined. A 
state of will is the capacity as determined by tlie particular 
objects in which the man seeks self-satisfaction ; and it 
becomes a character in so far as the self-satisfa.ction 
habitually sought in objects of a particular kind. Practical 
reason is the capacity in a man of conceiving the perfection 
of Ms nature as an object to be attained by action. All 
moral ideas have their origin in reason, i.e. in the idea of a 
possible self-perfection to be attained by the moral agent. 
This does not mean that the moral agent in every stage of 
his progress could state this idea to himself in an abstract 
form, any more than in every statre in the acouiaition n? 
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knowledge about nature a man can state to himself in an 
abstract form the eoneei3tioii of the unity (if nature, which 
y(it throughout conditions the acquisition of his knowledge. 
Ideas do iiot first come into exisLenci?, or b(‘gia to operate, 
upon the formation of an aiialiract expression for them. 
This expression is only arrived at upon analysis of a concrete 
. exporkiK'.c, whicdi they liavt'J romh'rcd possible. Thus we 
only learn to (ixpress tlic iih'a of stdf-ptji'foction in that 
abstract form upon an analysis of an experionco of self- 
improvement which we have ourselves gone thronglj., and 
which must have been gone through by those witli whom 
we are connected by the possession of language and an 
organisation of life, however elementary : but the same 
analysis shows that the same idea must have been at work 
to make such experience possible. In this idea all particular 
moral ideas — all ideas of particular forms of conduct as 
estimable — originate, though an abstract expression for the 
latter is arrivtri at minch sooner than such an expression 
for the idea in which they originate. They arise, as the 
iridividnal’s conccqilion of the society on the well-being of 
which his own depends, and of tluj constituents of that well- 
being, bocomos wider and fuller ; aud they are embodied in 
the laws, institutions, a.nd social expectation, which make 
conventional morality. This embodiment, again, constitutes 
the moral progress of mankind. This progress, however, is 
only a moral progress in so far as it tends to bring about 
the harmony of will and reason, in the only form in which 
it can really exist, viz. in the characters of persons. And 
this result is actually achieved, in so far as upon habits 
disciplined by conformity to conventional morality there 
supervenes an intelligent interest in some of the objects 
contributory to human perfection, which that conventional 
morality subserves, and. in so far as that interest becomes 
„ibe dominant interest of the character. 

7. The value then of the institutions of civil life lies in 
their operation as giving reality to these capiacities of will 
and reason, and enabling them to be really exercised. In 
their general effect, apart from particular aberrations, they 
render it possible for a man to be freely determined by the 
idea of a possible satisfaction of himself, instead of being 
driven this way and that by external forces, and thus they 
give reality to the capacity called will: and they enable 
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Mm to realise Ms reason, i.e. Ms idea of self-perfection, bj 
acting as a member of a social organisation in whick each 
contributes to the better-being of all the rest. So far as 
they do in fact thus operate they are morally justitied, and 
may be said to correspond to the ‘ law of nature,’ the juft 
nahirm, according to the only sense in which that phra.se 
can be intelligibly used. 

8. There has been much controversy as to what the jus 
natur(je Naturrecht ’) really is, or whether there is such a 
thing at all. And the controversy, when it comes to be 
dealt with in English, is further embarrassed by the fact that 
we have no one term to represent the full meaning of “^jus ’ 
or “'Eecht,’ as a system of correlative rights and obligations, 
actually enforced or that should be enforced by law. But 
the essential questions are ; (1) whether we are entitled to 
distinguish the rights and obligations which are anywhere 
actually enforced by law from rights and obligations which 
really exist though not enforced; and (2), if we are entitled 
to do so, what is to be onr criterion of rights and obligations 
which are really valid, in distinction from those that are 
actually enforced. 

9. Nfo one would seriously maintain tlnit the system of 
rights and obligations, as it is anywhere enforced by law, 
— the ‘^jus’ or ‘ Becht’ of any nation — is all that it ought to 
be. Even Hobbes holds that a law, though it cannot be 
unjust, may be pernicious. But there has been much 
ohjeetion to the admission of natural rights and obliga-tions. 
At any rate the phrase is liable to misinterpretation. It 
may be taken to imply that rights and obligations can exist 
in a state of nature ’ — a state in which every individual is 
free to do as he likes — ; thiit legal rights and obligations 
derive their authority from a voluntary act by which indivi- 
duals contracted themselves out of this state ; and that the 
individual retains from the state of nature certain rights^ 
with whieli no legal obligations ought to conflict. Such a 
doctrine is generally admitted to be untenable ; but it does 
not follow from this that there is not a true and important 
sense in which natural rights and obligations exist, — the same 
sense as that in which duties may be said to exist though 
unfulfilled. There is a system of rights and obligations whieli 
should he maintained by law, whether it is so or not, and 
which may properly be called ‘ natural ’ ; not in the sense in 
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wliicli tlie term ‘ natural * would imply iliat sucli a system 
ever did exist or could exist independently of forcse exercised 
by society over individuals, but ‘ natural ’ because iiecf'ssary to 
tbe end wliicli it is the vocation of liiinian society to realise. 

10. The ‘jus natiirm/ ibus understood, is at once distiu- 
guislied from tlio sphere of moral duty, a,nd relative to it. 
It is distil) guislied from it because admitting of enfor(!oment 
by law. Moral duties do not admit of being so enforced. 
Tbe question sometimes put, wbetber moral duties should 
ho enforced by law, is really an unmeaning one ; for they 
simply cannot be enforced. They are duties to act, it is 
true, and an act can be enforced : but they are duties to act 
from certain dispositions and with certain motives, and these 
cannot be enforced. Nay, the enforcement of an outward 
act, the moral character of which depends on a certain 
motive and disposition, may often contribute to render that 
motive and disposition impossible : and from this fact arises 
a limitation to the proper province of law in enforcing 
acts, which will have to be further considered below. When 
obligations then are spoken of in this connection, as part of 
the ‘ jus naturaj ’ correlative to rights, they must always be 
understood not as moral duties, not as ndalivo to states of 
will, but as relative to outward acts, of which the perform- 
ance or omission can and should bo enforced. There is a 
moral duty to discharge such obligations, and to do so in a 
certain spirit, but the obligation is such as that with which 
law has to do or may have to do, is relative to an outward 
act merely, and does not amount to a moral duty. There is 
a moral duty in regard to obligations, but there can be no 
obligation in regard to moral duties. Thus the ‘ jus naturm ’ 
— the system of rights and obligations, as it should become 
no less than as it actually is maintained — is distinct from 
morality in the proper sense. But it is relative to it. This 
,,is implied in saying that there is a moral duty in regard to 
actual obligations, as well as in speaking of the system of 
rights and obligations as it should become. If such lan- 
guage is justifiable, there must be a moral ground both for 
conforming to, and for seeking to develope and iinx>rove, 
established ‘ Recht ” j a moral ground which can only lie in 
the moral end served by that established system. 

11. Idius we begin the ethical criticism of law with two 
principles :-—(X) that nothing but external acts can be 
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matter of ‘'obligation’ (in the restricted sense)? and (2) 
that, in regard to that which can be made matter of obliga- 
tion, the question what should be made matter of obligation 
—the question how far rights and obligations, as aetuallr 
established by law, correspond to the true ‘jus natnrfo 
must be considered with reference to the moral end, as 
serving which alone law and the obligations imposed by law 
have their value.* 

^12. Before proceeding, some remarks have to be made as 
to what is implied in these principles, [a) Does the law, or 
is it possible that it should, confine its view to external acts 9 
What exactly is meant by an external act ? In the case of 
obligations which I am legally punishable for disregarding, 
the law, in deciding whether punishment is or is not due, 
takes account of much beside the external act ; and this im- 
plies that much beside external action is involved in legal 
obligation. In the case where the person or property of 
another is damuiged by me, the law does not inquire merely 
whether the act of damage was done, a.nd done by means of 
my bodily members, but whether it was done intentionally : 
and if not done with the direct intention of indicting the 
damage, whether the damage arose in a maimer that might 
have been foreseen out of something which I did intend to 
do: whether, again, if it was done quite accidentally the 


‘ There are two deiinitions of ‘ lieelit’ 
or ‘jus nattiKU,’ (luotecl by Ulriei 
(NaturrecM, p. 210), which otnhody the 
truths conveyed in these statomonts. 

( 1 ) Krause defines ‘ Reeht ' as ‘ das 
organisclie Gauze der ausseren Bedin- 
gungon des Vornunftlcbons,’ ‘the organic 
whole of the outward conditions nocos- 
sary to the rational life.’ (2) Ifonrici 
says that ‘ JRecht’ is ‘ was der Idee der 
ITnvorletzbarkeit der materielleii wo- 
sentliehen Bedliigungon des moral ischen 
Menschenthnms, d. h. dor tnenselilichen 
Personlichkoit nach Hirer Existonz imd 
ihrer Vervollkornmnnng, oder der un- 
verauHserlichen Monscheugiitor im 
aussorliebon Verkehr entsprieht’: i.e, 
‘Right is what’ (or, ‘that i.g pi’operly 
matter of legal obligation which’) ‘in 
the outward intercourse of men corre- 
sponds to the idea of the inviolability 
of the essential material conditions of 
a moral humanity, i.e, of the human • 
personality in respect of its existence 
and its perfection;’ or, more simply, 


‘ Right is (.hat Avhich is really necessary 
to (ho maintenance of the material con- 
ditions essential to the existence and 
perfection of human personality.’ OF. 
Ti’endelenlmrg, I^'uiui-nrht, § K). ‘ Das 
Recht ist im .sittHcluui Gaiizen dt'r Tn- 
begriff doijeiiigon allgemeineu Bestim- 
imingen des Hamlebus, (lurch wolrlio 
e.s ge.schiobt dass das sittliche Gauze 
uiui seine Gliedornng sich (‘rhaltoii mid 
weit,er bildon kami.’ Afterwards ho 
emphasises the words ‘des TbuKhdiis,’ 
and adds: ‘Zwar kaim dn.s llandoln 
nicht ohno den Willoti godacht wfirdoii,*' 
der zum Grundeliegt; alx'r die Reeht' 
be.stimmungon sind nicht Bestiiumuiigon 
de.s Willens als solclum, wasdoin innorn 
Gebiet, der Ethik der Gesinnung, 
anhcimfallen wiirdo. Der Wide dor 
nicht ITandlung wird eniziehl sich dem 
Roeht. Wenn das Reclit Schuld und 
Versehen, dolm und culpa, in .sein 
Bereich zielit, so sind sioals innere aber 
charaktoristiaehe Besehaffenheiten des 
Haudelns anzusehon.’ 
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wliicli the term ‘ natural ’ would imply that siioli a system 
ever did exist or could exist iiidepeiKlciitly of force exercised 
by society over individuals, but ‘ natural ’ boeanse iu‘c<‘ssary to 
the end which it is the vocation of human society to injalise. 

10. The * jus naturno/ thus understood, is at oiict3 distin- 
guished from the sphere of moral duty, a,nd relative to it. 
it is distinguished from it because admitting of enforcement 
by law. Moral duties do not admit of being so eidbrced. 
The question sometimes put, whether moral duties should 
be enforced by law, is really an nnmeaning one j for they 
simply cannot he enforced. They are duties to act, it is 
true, and an act can be enforced ; but they are duties to act 
from certain dispositions and with certain motives, and these 
cannot be enforced. Nay, the enforcemeixt of an outward 
act, the moral character of which depends on a certain 
motive and disposition, may often contribute to render that 
motive and disposition impossible : and from ibis fa,ct arises 
a limitation to the proper province of law in tmforcing 
acts, which will have to bo further consid<u’ed below. When 
obligations then are spoken of in this connection, jus part of 
the “'jus naturae’ correlative to rights, they must always be 
undm’stood not as moral duties, not as relative to stales of 
will, but as relative to outward acts, of which tlio perform- 
ance or omission can and should bo enforced. There is a 
moral duty to discharge such obligations, and to do so in a 
certain spirit, but the obligation is such as that with which 
law has to do or may have to do, is relativt^i to an outward 
act merely, and does not amount to a moral duty. Tlioro is 
a moral duty in regard to obligations, but there can b('. no 
obligation in regard to moinil duties. Thus the ‘ jus naturm* 
— the system of rights and obligations, a,s it should become 
no less than as it actually is maintained — is distinct from 
morality in the proper sense. But it is relative to it. This 

^is implied in saying that there is a moral duty in regard to 
actual obligations, as well as in speaking of the system of 
rights and obligations as it should become. If such lan- 
guage is justifiable, there must be a moral ground both for 
conforming to, and for seeking to develope and improve, 
established ‘ Reclit ’ ; a moral ground which can only lie in 
the moral enrl served by that established system. 

11. Thus we begin the ethical criticism of law with two 
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matter of ^ obligation ’ (in the restricted sense) ; and (2) 
that, in regard to that which can be made matter of obliga- 
dotij the question what should be made matter of obligation 
—the question how far rights and obligations, as actually 
established by law, correspond to the true ‘jus natiiKo ’ — 
must be considered with reference to the moral end, as 
serving which alone law and the obligations imposed by law 
have thcdr value.* 

^12. Before proceeding, some remarks have to be made as 
to wiiat is implied in these principles, {a) Does the law, or 
is it possible that it should, confine its view to external acts ? 
What exactly is meant by an external act? In the case of 
obligations which I am legally punishable for disregarding, 
the law, in deciding whether punishment is or is not due, 
takes account of mnoh beside the external act ; and this im- 
plies that much beside external action is involved in legal 
obligation. In the case where the person or property of 
another is damaged by me, the law does not inquire merely 
whether the act of damage was done, aud done by means of 
my bodily members, but whether it was done intentujnally ; 
and if not done with the direct intention of inflicting the 
damage, whether the damage arose in a manner that might 
have been foreseen ont of something which I did intend to 
do : whether, again, if it w.as done quite acci<lentally the 


* There ere two dehnitions of ‘ RocUt* 
or ‘jus naiuriu,’ quoted by Ulriei 
{NafurrccJif, p. ‘ilO), which nral)otlytho 
truths convoyed in those stfitonients. 
(1) Krause defines ‘Jleeht’ ns ‘tins 
organische Gnnzo dor iiusscren Bedin- 
gnngon dcs VornunftJchena,’ ‘ die organic 
whole of the outward conditions uoees- 
sary to the rntioual life,’ (2) llonriei 
■sfiys that'Eocht’ is ‘ was der Idee dor 
IJnvcrU'tzharkeit dor inatcriolloii we- 
eentlichen Bediiigungeiides moral isclicn 
Menschenthunis, d. h. der inenschliehen 
Persdnlichkoit luieh iliror Existeim nml 
ihrar Vorvollkonimining, odor dor un- 
verausserlichen Monschenputer im 
uussorliehen Verkohr entsprieht’: i.e. 

‘ Right is what ’ (or, ‘ that is properly 
matter of legal obligation wliieh’) ‘in 
the outward int ercourse of men corre- 
sponds to the idea of the inviolability 
of the essential material conditions of 
a moral humanity, i.o. of the human • 
nersonalitv in resnecc of its existmic.B 


‘Right is (hilt which is really necessary 
to the mainteiianco of the material con- 
ditions essential to the existence and 
perfection of human personality.' Of. 
Treiidolcuburg, NutiDrecht , § 46. ‘Dfis 
Recht ist im .sittlielnai Gnnzcn der Tn- 
begriff derjenigon allgemoinen .Bestim- 
mungoH dos Uandclns, dnreli welcho 
i‘H gusehieht dass das sittlicho G-anze 
uiulsome Gliedorung sich crJiidhen und 
writer bildon Icaim.’ Aftorw'ards ho 
einjihasisQS the w'urds ‘des Jfjuidelns,’ 
and adds: ‘ Zwar kann das llandeln 
niclit ohno den Willoii gedacht werdon,<»»«- 
dcr zum Orunde liegt : aber die Recht- 
besdmraungon sindnieht Bestinimmigen 
des Willens als solchen, was dom innerii 
Gebiet, der Ethik der Gcainnnng, 
anheimfallon wiirde. Dor Wide der 
iiicht Handlung wird entzioht sich clem 
Recht. Wenn das Recht Schuld und 
Vorsehon, dohis und culpa, in sein 
Bereieh zieht, so sind sie als innere aber 

eb.n,rii.kti'risit-itielifi T?A«f>linff'Antinit'on /tac 
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wliicli tlie term * natural ’ would imply that such a system 
ever did exist or could exist iiidepondeiiily of force exercised 
by society over individuals, but natural ’ because necessary to 
the end which it is the vocation of human socdety to realise. 

10. The ‘jus iiatiirm,’ thus understood, is at once distin- 
guished from the sphere of moral duty, twid rtda,tive to it. 
It is distinguished from it because admitting of enfor('ement 
by law. Mhral duties do not admit of being so enfoi’ced. 
Tbe question sometimes put, wliethcr moral duties should 
be enforced by law, is really an unmeaning one ; for they 
simply cannot be enforced. They are duties to act, it is 
true, and an act can be enforced : hut they are duties to act 
from certain dispositions and with certain motives, and these 
cannot be enfoi*ced. Nay, the enforcement of an outward 
act, the moral character of which depends on a certain 
motive and disposition, may often contribute to render that 
motive and disposition impossible : and from this fact arises 
a limitation to the proper province of ia.w in enforciug 
acts, which will have to be further considered below. When 
obligations then are spolcen of in this coniuMjtion, as part of 
the ‘jus naturae’ correlative to rights, they must always ho 
understood not as moral duties, not as relative to sta,tes of 
will, hut as relative to outward acts, of which the ptuform- 
ance or omission can and should bo enforced, Tliore is a 
moral duty to discharge such obligations, aincl to do so in a 
certain spirit, but the obligation is such as that with, which 
law has to do or may have to do, is relative to an outward 
act merely, and does not amount to a moral duiy. There is 
a moral duty in regard to obligations, but th(n.’e (am be no 
obligation in regard to moral duties. Thus the ‘ jus naturm ’ 
— the system of rights and obligations, as it should become 
no less than as it actually is maintained-- is distinct from 
morality in the proper sense. But it is relative to it. This 

is implied in saying that there is a moral duty in regard to 

actual obligations, as well as in spcaiking of tln^ sjshun of 
rights and obligations as it should become. If such hin- 
guage is justifiable, there must be a moral ground both for 
conforming to, and for setddng to develope and improve, 
esiahlished ‘Eecht’; a moral ground wbich can only lie in 
the moral end served by tliat established system, 

11. Thus we begin the ethical criticism of law with two 
principles; — (1) that nothing but external acts can be 
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matter of ^ obligation * (in the restricted sense) ; and (2) 
that, ill regard to that which can be made matter of obliga- 
tion, the question what should be made matter of obligation 
—the question how far rights and obligations, as actually 
established by law, correspond to the true ‘jus natime^ — 
mast be considered with reference to the moral end, as 
serving which alone law and the obligations imposed by law 
have their value. ‘ 

^12. Before proceeding, some remarks have to be made as 
to what is implied in these principles, {( l ) Does the law, or 
is it possible that it should, confine its view to external acts ? 
What exactly is meant by an external act P In the case of 
obligations which I am legally punishable for disregarding, 
the law, in deciding whether punishment is or is not due, 
takes account of much beside the external act ; and this im- 
plies that much beside external action is involved in legal 
obligation. In the case where the person or property of 
another is damaged by me, the law docs not inquire merely 
whether the act of diiinage was done, a,iid done by means of 
my bodily members, but whether it was done intentioixally ; 
and if not done with the direct intention of inflicting the 
damage, whether the dtrmage arose in a manner that might 
have been foreseen ont of something which I did intend to 
do : whethei’, again, if it wa,s done quite accidentally the 


* Tlimi ara two dellnitions of ‘ Jtneht' 
or ‘jus iiatui'iu,' quoted by Ulrici 
{NatiirreoJiL p. 21!)), which ornhoclytho 
ti'Utha coiivoyod in those slatcnionls. 
(1) Kvanso del’mos ‘Eoeht’ as ‘das 
orKaniseho (huue dor uusseren Bedirj- 
giiiigoti doa Vernunfllcbuiia,’ ‘ tlio organic 
whole of the outward conditions nec<!s- 
sary to the r!i,tiona,l life.’ (2) Honrici 
says tluit ‘ Eecht ’ is ‘ was der Idee dor 
llnvcrletzbarkoit dor matoiiellcn wo- 
sontlichou Ilodinguugon dcs moral i-selu-n 
Monschentinuris, d. h. »lcr inonscliliehon 
TeraduUdikeit nach iiiror tlxisteuK mwl 
ihrer 'Vux’vollkommnuiig, odor dor un- 
voriiuHserlieiien Mcnsciicugiitor im 
siussorliehou Vorkoiir entspricht’: i.e, 
‘Right is what’ (or, ‘that is properly 
matter of legal obligation which ’) ‘ in 
tiio outward iutercourso of men corre- 
sponds to the idea of tho inviolability 
of the essential material conditions of 
a moral humanity, i.e. of the human ‘ 
personality in respect of its existence 
and its perfection;’ or, more simply, 


‘Right, is (hat which is really nocossary 
to tlie maintenance of the material con- 
ditions essential to the existence and 
perfection of Imniaii persoiiaHty.’ Of. 
Trendelenlmrg, I^uturm-ht, | 46. ‘ Das 
Keclit i.st im .sittlieluui GniiKcn dor Tn- 
begriff derjenigen ailgemoiuuu Ilestiin- 
miingen des Handolns, dnrch wulclio 
cs gi'Hchieht da.ss das siltlicho Cranze 
undboinc Gliedoruiig sieh eriialtoii und 
weiter bildon kann.’ Afterwards he 
empha.sisDS tho words *des Ilandoins,’ 
and a<lds: ‘Zwar harm das Ifandoln 
niclit ohne den Willon gcdacht worden,* 
der zura Grundeliogt: aber die Reciit- 
besMmmuugen sind nicht Bestinimuiigen 
des Willens als solcheu, was dom innorn 
Gebiet, der Rthik der Go.sinimng, 
anheimfallcn wurde. Der Wille der 
nielrt Kandlung wird entzielit sich dom 
Recht. Wenn das Reelit i3chuld und 
Verseheii, dohts und culpa, in sein 
Bereich zieht, so sind sie als innero aber 
eharakteristische BeschatFenheiten des 
Haudolns anzusebon,’ 



accident was due to culpable neg'lig'euce. Tliis, however, does 
not show that the law can enforce or prevent anything but 
external action, but only that it is acLion ■which it seeks to 
enforce or prevent, for without intention there is no action. 
We talk indeed of a man acting against his will, bnt if this 
means acting against intention it is what it is impossible 
to do. What I call an act done against my will is eitlnir (1) 
an act done by sonioone else using my body, through superior 
force, as a means ; in which case there is j.in act, bnt it is not 
mine (e.g. if another uses my hand to pull the trigger of a 
gun by which someone is shot) ; or (2) a natural event in 
which my limbs are affected in a certain way which causes 
certain results to another person (e.g. if the rolling of a ship 
throws me against another person who is thus thrown into 
the water) ; or (3) an act which I do under the influence of 
some strong inducement (e.g. the fear of death), bnt which is 
contrary to some strong wish. In tins case ihe act is mine, 
but mine because I intend it ; because it is not agiiinst my 
will as = intention. In saying, then, that the prosier, because 
the only pr)ssible, function of law is to enforce tJie perform- 
ance of or iibstiiience from external actions, it is implied that 
its function is to produce or prevent ccu’tain intentions, fur 
without intention on the part of someone there is no act. 

18. But if an act necessarily includes intention, what is 
the nature of 'the restriction implied in calling it oxhumal P 
An external action is a determination of will as oxliibited in 
certain motions of the bodily members which produce certain 
effects in the material world ; not a det<irmination of the 
will as arising from certain motives and a certain disposition. 
All that the law can do is to enjoin or forbid detormimitions 
of will as exhibited in such motions, &c. It does indeed pre- 
sent a motive, for it enforces its injunctions and xmohibition^ 
. primarily by fear, by its threat of certain consequences if its 
commands are disobeyed. This enforcement is not an exer- 
“Tise of physical force in the strict sense, for in this sense no 
force can produce an action, since it cannot produce a deter- 
mination of will ; and the only way in which the law or its 
administrators employ such force is not in the production but 
ill the prevention of action (as when a criminal is locked up 
or the police prevent mischievous persons from assaulting 
us or breaking into our houses). But though, in enforcing 
its commands by threats, the law is presenting a motive, and 
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tfiuSj according to onr distinction, affecting action on its 
inner side, it does tliis solely for the sake of tlie external act. 

It does not regard tLe relation of the act to the motive fear 
as of any intrinsic importance. If the action is performed 
without this motive ever coming into play niider the influence 
of what the moralist counts higher motive.s, the purpose of 
the law is equally satisfied. Indeed, it is always understood 
that its purpose is most thoroughly sejwed when the threat 
of pains and penalties has ceased to be necessary, and the 
obligations correlative to the relations of individuals and of 
societies are fulfilled from other motives. Its business is to 
maintain certain conditions of life — to see that certain actions 
are done which are necessary to the maintenance of those 
conditions, others omitted which would interfere with them. 

It has nothing to do with the motive of the actions or 
omissions, on which, however, the moral value of them 
depends. 

14. It appea.rs, then, that legal ohligations — obligations 
which can possibly form the subject of positive law — can only 
bo obligations to do or abstain from certain acts, not duties 
of acting from certain motives, or with a certain disposition. 

It is not a question wdiether the law should or should not 
oblige to anything but performance of outward acts. It 
sirapl}’' cannot oblige to anything else, because the only 
means at its command for obtaining the fulfilment of obli- 
gations are (1 ) threats of pain and offers of reward, by means 
of which it is possible indeed to secure the general perform- 
ance of certain acts, but not their performance from the 
motive even of fear of the pain threatened or hope of the 
reward offered, much less from any higher motive; (2) the 
employment of physical force, {a) in restraining men dis- 
posed to violate obligations, (6) in forcibly applying the 
labour or the property of those who violate obligations to 
make good the breach, so far as is possible : (as, e.g., when 
the magistrate forestalls part of a man’s wages to provide fcrr^ 
a wife whom he has deserted, or when the property, of a 
debtor is seized for the benefit of his creditors.) 

15. Only outward acts, then, can be matter of legal obli- 
gation ; but what sort of outward acts should be matter of 
legal obligation ? The answer to this question arises out of 
the above consideration of the means which law employs to 
obtain the fulfilment of obligations, combined with the view 



of law as relative to a moral end, i.e. tlie formation of a 
society of persons, acting from a certain disposition, from 
interest in the society as such. Those acts only should be m atter 
of legal injunction or prohibition of which the performance 
or omission, irrespectively of the motive from which it pro- 
ceeds, is so necessary to the existence of a so(iiety in which the 
moral end stated can be realised, that it is Ixdtei’ f< )r them to 
be clone or omitted from that unworthy motive which c.onsists 
in fear or hope of legal consequences than not to be done at all. 

16. We distinguish, then, the system of rights actually 
maintained and obligations actually enforced by legal 
sanctions (‘Reehfe’ or ‘jus’) from the system of relations 
and obligations which aliould he maintained by such sanctions 
(‘ Naturrecht ’} j and we hold that those actions or omissions 
should be made obligations which, when made obligations, 
serve a certain moral end j that this end is the ground or 
justification or ra.tionale of legal obligation ; and that thus 
we obtfdn a general rule, of both positive and negufive ap- 
plication, in regard to the proper matter or content of legal 
obligation. For since the end consists iii action proceeding 
from a certain disposition, and since action done from apjire- 
hension of legal consequences does not proceed from that 
disposition, no action should be enjoined or i>rolnbited by 
law of which the injunction or prohibition interferes with 
actions proceeding from that disposition, and every action 
should be so enjoined of which the performance is found to 
produce conditions favourable to action proceeding from that 
disposition, and of which the legal injunction does not inter- 
fere with such action. 

17. Does this general rule give any real guidance in the 
difficulties which practically arise in regard to the province 
of law — as to what should be required by law, and wliat left 
to the inclination of individuals ? What cases are there or 
have there been of enactments which on this piinciple we 

pronounce wrong? Have attempts ever been made by 
law to enforce acts as virtuous which lose their virtue when 
done under fear of legal penalties ? It would be difficult, no 
doubt, to find instances of attempts to enforce by law actions 
of which we should say that the value lies in the disposition 
from which they are done, actions, e.g. of disinterested 
kindness, because the clear conception of virtue as de- 
pending nut on outward results, but on disposition, is but 
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slowly arrived at, and lias never been reflected in law. Bnt 
witliont any strictly moral object at all, laws have been made 
which check the development of the moral disposition. 
This has been done («) by legal requirements of religions 
observance and profession of belief, which have tended to 
vitiate the religions source of morality ; {?>) by prohibitions 
and restraints, unnecessary, or which have ceased to be 
necessary, for maintaining the social conditions of the moral 
life, and which interfere with the growth of self-reliance, 
with the formation of a manly conscience and sense of moral 
digfiity, — in short, with the moral autonomy which is the 
condition of the highest goodness ; (c) by legal institutions 
which lake away the occasion for the exercise of certain 
moral virtues (e.g. the Poor-law which takes away the oc- 
casion for the exercise of parental forethought, filial reverence, 
and neighhoiarly kindness). 

18. Laws of this kind have often been objected to on the 
strength of a one-sided view of the function of laws ; the 
view, viz., that its only business is to prevent interference 
with the liberty of the individual. And this view has 
gained undue favour on account of the real reforms to which 
it has led. The laws which it has helped to get rid of were 
really mischievous, but mischievous for further reasons than 
those conceived of by the supportei’s of this theory. Having 
done its 'work, the theory now tends to become obstructive, 
because in fact advancing civilisation brings wdth it more 
and more interference with the liberty of the individual to 
do as he likes, and this theory affords a reason for resisting 
all positive reforms, all reforms which involve an action of 
the state in the way of promoting conditions favourable to 
moral life. It is one thing to say that the state in promot- 
ing these conditions must take care not to dofoat its true 
end by narrowing the region within which the spontaneity 
and disinterestedness of true morality can have play ; 
another thing to say that it has no moral end to serve attltl,* 
and that it goes beyond its province when it seeks to do 
more than secure the individnal from violent interference by 
other individuals. The true ground of objection to ‘ paternal 
government’ is not that it violates the ‘laissez faire’ 
principle and conceives that its ofB.ee is to make people 
good, to promote morality, but that it rests on a misconcep- 
tion of morality. The ren.1 function of governtnent being to 



maintain conditions of life in wliicli morality sliall lie 
possible, and morality consisting in the disinterested per 
formance of self-imposed duties, ‘paternal govenimont’ does 
its best to make it impossible by narrowing the room for 
the self-imposition of duties and for the play of disinterested 
motivOvS. 

19. The question before us, then, is. In wluit ways and 
how far do the main obligations enforced and lights main- 
tained by law in all civilised societies contribute to the moral 
end described; viz. to establish those conditions of life in 
which a true, i.e. a disinterested or unselfish morality shall 
be possible ? The answer to this question will be a theory of 
the ‘jus natnrse’ ; i.e. it will explain how far positive law is 
what it should be, and what is the ground of the duty to 
obey it; in other words, of political obligation. There are 
two things from which such a theory must he distinguished. 
(1) It is not an inquiry into the process by which actual 
law came to be what it is; nor (2) is it an inquiry how far 
actual law corresponds to and is derived from the ox(irciso 
of certain original or natural rights. (1) It is not the 
former, because the process by which the law of a,uy nation 
and the law in which civilised nations agree has come to 
be what it is, has not been determined by reference to that 
end to which we hold that law ought to be directed and 
by reference to which we criticise it. That is to say, the 
process has not been determined by any such conscious 
reference on the part of the agents in the process, No 
doubt a desire for social good as distinct from private 
pleasure, for what is good on the whole as distinct, from 
what is good for the moment, has been a necessary condition 
of it; but (a), as an agent in the development of law, this 
has not reached the form of a conception of moral good 
according to that definition of it by which the value of law 
is to be estimated ; and {&) in bringing law to its present 

it has been indistingnishably blended with purely 
selfish passions and with the simple struggle for existence. 

20. (2) A true theory of ‘ jus naturse,’ a rationale of law 
or ideal of what it should be, is not to he had by inquiring 
how far actual law coi'responds to, and is derived from, the 
exercise of certain original or natural rights, if that is taken 
to mean that we know, or can ascertain, what rights are 
natural on grounds distinct from those on which we deter- 
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mine wliat laws are justifiable, and that then we cau proceed 
to ascertain what laws are justifiable by deduction from 
such rights. ‘ Natural rights,’ so far as there are such things, 
are themselves relative to the moral end to which perfect 
la.w is relative. A law is not good because it enforces 
‘ natural rights,’ but because it contributes to the realisation 
of a certain end. We only discover what rights are natural 
by considering what powers must be secured to a man in 
order to the attainment of this end. These powers a perfect 
law will secure to their full extent. Thus the consideration 
of what rights are ‘ natural ’ (in the only legitimate sense) 
and the consideration what laws are justifiable form one and 
the same process, each presupposing a conception of the 
moral vocation of man. 

21. The doctrine here asserted, that all rights are relative 
to moral ends or duties, must not be confused with the 
ordinary statement that every right implies a duty, or that 
rights and duties are correlative. This of course is true in 
the sense that possession of a right by any pei’Son both 
implies an obligation on the part of someone else, and is 
conditional upon the recognition of certain obligations on 
the part of the person possessing it. But what is meant is 
something different, viz. that the claim or right of the 
individual to have certain powers secured to him by society, 
and the counter-claim of society to exercise certain powers 
over the individual, alike rest on the fact that these powers 
are necessary to the fulfilment of man’s vocation as a moral 
being, to an effectual self-devotion to the work of developing 
the perfect character in himself and others. 

22. This, however, is not the ground on which the claim 
in question has generally been asserted. Apart from the 
utilitarian theory, which first began to be applied politically 
by Hume, the ordinary way of justifying the civil rights of 
individuals (i.e. the powers secured to them by law as 
against eacJi other), as well as the rights of the state ag“Si:u’Ht 
individuals (i.e. the powers which, with the general approval 
of society, it exercises against them), has been to deduce 
them from certain supposed prior rights, called natural rights. 
In the exercise of these natural rights, it has been supposed, 
men with a view to their general interest established political 
society. From that establishment is derived both the system 
of rights and obligations maintained by law as between 



man and man, and the right of the state to the snh- 
mission of its subjects. Tf the question, then, is raised, 
why I ought to respect the legal rights of my neighbunrs, 
to pay taxes, or have my children vaccinated, servo in the 
army if the state requires it, and generally submit to tlu^ 
law, the answer according to this theory will ho that if I 
fail to do so, I shall directly or indirectly b(! violating' the 
natural rights of other men ; directly in tlio,se cas('H when; 
the legal rights of my neighbours are also natural rights, a,s 
they very well may be (e.g. rights of liberty or personal 
safety) ; indirectly where this is not the ca,se, because, 
although the rights of the state itself are not natural, and 
many rights exercised by individuals would not only not be 
secured but would not exist at all but for legal emudment, 
yet the state itself results from a covenant w'hicli originally, 
ill the exercise of their natural rights, men made with each 
other, and to wdiich all born under the state and shai'ing 
the advantages derived from it must be considered ]>a.rties, 
There is a natural right, ther<*fore, on tlio part of each 
member of a state to have this compact observed, with a cor- 
responding obligation to observe it; and this luiiiiral right 
of all is violated by any individual who refuses to obey the 
law of the state or to respect the rights, not in themselves 
natural, which the sta.te confers on individuals. 

23. This, on the whole, was the form in which the ground 
of political obligation, the justifica.tion of established rights, 
was presented thronghont the seventeenth century, and in 
the eighteenth till the rise of the ‘ utilitarian ’ theory of 
obligation. Special adaptations of it were made by Hobbes 
and others. In Hobbes, periiaps (of whom more biter), may 
be found an effort to fit an anticij)ation of the utilitarian 
theory of political obligation into the re<;eived theory wliich 
traced political obligation, by means of the supposition of a 
primitive contract, to an origin in natural right. But in 
.MtiTHs much as anyone the language and framework of 
the theory of compact is retained, even if an alien doctrine 
may be read between the lines. Of the utilitarian theory of 
political obligation more shall be said later. It may be pre- 
sented in a form in which it would scarcely be distinguishable 
irom the doctrine just now stated, the doctrine, viz,, that 
the ground of political obligation, the reason why certain 
powers should he recognised as belonging to the state and 
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certain other powers as secured by tlie state to individuals, 
lies in the fact that these powers are necessary to the fulfil- 
ment of man’s vocation as a moral being’, to an effectual self- 
devotion to the work of develoj)ing* the perfect character in 
himself and others. Utilitarianism proper, however, recog*- 
nises no vocation of man but the attainment of pleasure and 
avoidance of pain. The only reason why civil rights should 
bo respected — the only justification of them — according to it, 
would be that more pleasure is attained or pain avoided by 
the general respect for them ; the ground of our conscious- 
ness that we ought to respect them, in other ■words their 
ultimate sanction, is the fear of what the consequences would 
be if we did not. This theory and that which I deem true 
have one negative point in common. They do not seek the 
ground of actual rights in a prior natural right, but in an end 
. to which the maintenance of the rights contributes. They 
avoid the mistake of identifying the inquiry into the ultimate 
justifiability of actual rights with the question whether there 
is a prior right to the possession of them. The right to the 
possession of them, if prox)erly so called, would not be a mei’e 
power, but a power recognised by a society as one which 
should exist. This recognition of a power, in some way or 
other, as that which should be, is always necessary to render 
it a right. Therefore when we had shown that the rights 
exercised in political society were derived from prior ‘ natural ’ 
rights, a question would still remain as to the ground of those 
natural rights. We should have to ask why certain powers 
were recognised as powers which should he exercised, and 
thus became these natural rights. 

24. Thus, though it may he possible and useful to show 
how the more seemingly artificial i-ights are derived from 
rights mc)re simple and elementary, how the rights esta- 
blished by law in a political society are derived from rights 
that may be called natural, not in 'the sense of being prior to 
society, but in the sense of being prior to the existence of 
a society governed by written law or a recognised sovereign, 
still such derivation is no justification of them. It is no 
answer to the question why they should be respected ; because 
this question remains to be asked in regard to the most 
primitive rights themselves. Political or civil rights, then, 
are not to be explained by derivation from natural rights, 
but in regard to both political and natural rights, in any sense 



in wliieli there can be truly said to be natural rights, the ques- 
tion has to be asked, how it is that certain powers are recog- 
nised by men in their intercourse with each other as powers 
that should be exercised, or of which the possible exercise 
should be secured. 

25. I have tried to show in lectures on morals tiiat the 
conception expressed by the ‘should bo’ is not identical 
with the conception of a right iiossessod by souui man or 
men, but one from which the latter conception is derived. 
It is, or implies on the part of whoever is capable of it, the 
conception of an ideal, unattained condition of himself, as 
an absolute end. Without this conception the recognition 
of a power as a right would be impossible. A power on the 
part of anyone is so recognised by others, as one which 
should be exercised, when these others regard it as in some 
way a means to that ideal good of themselves which they 
alike conceive: and the possessor of the power comes to 
regard it as a right through consciousness of its being tlms 
recognised as contributory to a good in which he too is 
interested. No one therefore can have a right except (1) aa 
a member of a society, and (2) of a society in wliitdi some 
common good is recognised by the members of the society 
as their own ideal good, as that which should he for eacli 
of them. The capacity for being determined by a good so 
recognised is what constitutes personality in the ethical 
sense j and for this reason there is truth in saying that only 
among persona, in the ethical sense, can there come to be 
rights j (which is quite comj)atible with the fact that the 
logical disentail glejnenb of the conception of rights precedes 
that of the conception of the legal person j and that the 
conception of the moral person, in its abstract and logical 
form, is not arrived at till after that of the legal person). 

Conversely, everyone capable of being determined by the 
conception of a common good as his own ideal good, as that 
.whiiTli unconditionally should be (of being in that sense 
an end to himself), in other words, every moral person, is 
capable of rights ; i.e. of bearing his part in a society in 
which the free exercise of his powers is secured to each 
member through the recognition by each of the others as 
entitled to the same freedom with himself. To say that he 
is capable of rights, is to say that he ought to have them, in 
that sense of ‘ ought ’ in which it expresses the relation of 
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man to an end conceived as absolutely good, to an end 
wliicii, whether desired or no, is conceived as intrinsically 
desirable. The nioral capacity implies a consciousness on 
the part of the subject of the capacity that its realisation is 
an end desirable in itself, and rights are the condition of 
realising it. Only through the possession of rights can the 
power of the individual freely to make a common good his 
own have reality given to it. Rights are what ma.y be called 
the negative realisation of this power. That is, they realise 
it in the sense of providing for its free exercise, of securing 
the treatment of one man by another as equally free with 
himself, but they do not realise it positively, because their 
possession does not imply that in any active way the indivi- 
dual makes a common good his own. The possession of 
them, however, is the condition of this positive realisation 
of the moral capacity, and they ought to be possessed because 
this end (in the sense explained) ought to be attained. 

26. Hence on the part of every person person ’ in the 
moral sense explained) the claim, more or less articulate and 
reflected on, to rights on his own part is co-ordinate with 
his recognition of rights on the part of others. The capacity 
to conceive a common good as one’s own, and to regulate the 
exercise of one’s p>owers by reference to a good which others 
recognise, carries with it the consciousness that powers 
should be so exercised ; which means that there should be 
rights, that powers should be regulated by mutual recogni- 
tion. There ought to be rights, because the moral person- 
ality, — the capacity on the part of an individual for making 
a common good his own, — ought to he developed ; and it is 
developed through rights ; i.e. through the recognition by 
members of a society of powers in each other contributory 
to a common good, a.nd the regulation of those powers by 
that recognition. 

27. In saying that only among ‘ persons ’ can there come 
to he rights, and that every “^person’ should have righTs, I'' 
have been careful to explain that I use person ’ in the 
moral, not merely in the legal, sense. In dealing, then, with 
such phrases as jura personarum ’ and ‘ personal rights,’ we 
must keep in view the difference between the legal and 
ethical sense of the proposition that all rights are personal, 
or subsist as between persons. In the legal sense, so far as 
it is true, — and it is so only if ‘person’ is used in the sejise 



of Eomaii law, — it is an identical proj)Osition, A. person 
means a subject of rights and nothing more. Legal person- 
ality is derived from tlie possession of right, not iricn versa. 
Like other identical pi'opositionsj its use is to bring out a,u(l 
emphasise in the predicate wbat is included in th(3 iiiulor- 
stood connotation of the subject ; to remind us tluit when we 
speak of rights we imply the exishuice of parties, in English 
phraseology, capable of suing and being sued. In the (dhical 
sense, it means that I'ights are derived from the possession 
of personality as =: a rational will (i.e. the capacity which 
man possesses of being determined to action by the concep- 
tion of such a perfection of bis being as involves tlie perfec- 
tion of a society in which he lives), in the sense (a) that 
only among beings possessed of rational will can there come 
to be rights, (h) that they fulfil their idea, or are justifiable, 
or such rights as should he rights, only as coniributing to 
the realisation of a rational will. It is important to bear 
this distinction in mind in order that the proposition in its 
ethical sense, which can sl.tLiid on its own merits, may not 
derive apparent confirmation from a juristic iruistii. 

28. The moral idea of personality is constantly tending to 
afiect the legal coneeptioji of the ndation between rights and 
persons. Thus the ‘jura persouariim,’ which properly = 
either rights arising out of status,’ or rights which not only 
(like all rights) reside in someone having a legal status and 
are ava,ilable against others having a legal sta.tus, but are 
exercised over, or in respect of, someone possessed of such 
status (e.g. a wife or a sei’vaiit), come to be understood as 
rights derived from the human personality or h(.donging to 
man as man. It is with some such meaning that English 
writers on law speak of rights to life and liberty as personal 
rights. The expression might seem pleonastic, since no right 
can exist except as belonging to a person in the legal sense. 
They do not use the phrase either pleonastically or in the 
Lseilie of the Eoinan lawyers’ ^ jura persona, rum ’ above, but 
ill the sense that these rights are immediately derived from, 
or necessarily attach to, tlie human iiersonality in whatever 
that personality is supposed to consist. There is no doubt, 
however, that historically the conception of the moral person, 
in any abstract form, is not arrived at till after that of the 
legal person has been thus disentangled and formulated ; and 
further that the abstract conception of the legal person, as 
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fche siistainer of rights, is not arrived at till long after rights 
have been actually recognised and established. But the dis- 
entanglement or abstract formulation of the conception of 
moral personality is quite a different thing from the action 
of the consciousness in which personality consists. 

29. The capacity, then, on the part of the individual of 
conceiving a good as the same for himself and others, and of 
being determined to action hy that conception, is the foundation 
of rights ; and rights are the condition of that capacity being 
realised. No right is justifiable or should be a, right except 
on the. ground that directly or indirectly it serves this pur- 
pose. Conversely every power should be a right, i.e. society 
should secure to the individual every power, that is necessary 
for realising this capacity. Claims to such powers as are 
directly necessary to a man’s acting as a moral person at all 
— acting under the conception of a good as the same for 
self and others — may be called in a special sense personal 
rights (though they will include more than Stephen includes 
under that designation) ; they may also be called, if we avoid 
misconceptions connected with these terras, ‘innate’ or 
‘ natural ’ rights. They are thus distinguished from others 
which are (i) only indirectly necessary to the end stated, or 
(2) are so only under special conditions of society ; as well as 
from claims which rest merely on legal enactment and might 
cease to he enforced without any violation of the ‘jus 
naturae.’ 

80. The objection to calling them ‘ innate ’ or ‘ natural,’ 
when once it is admitted on the one side that rights are not 
arbitrary creations of law or custom but that there are cei'tain 
powers which ought to be secured as rights, on the other 
band that there are no rights antecedent to society, none 
that men brought with them into a society which they con- 
tracted to form, is mainly one of words. They are ‘ innate ’ 
or ‘ natural ’ in tho same sense in which according to A.ristotle 
the state is natural ; not in the sense that they actvtaily exist 
when a man is horti and that they have actually existed as 
long as the human race, but that they arise out of, and are 
necessary for the fulfilment of, a moral capacity without which 
a man would not he a man. There cannot be innate rights 
in any other sense than that in which there are innate duties, 
of which, however, much less has been heard. Because a group 
of beings are capable each of conceiving an absolute good of 
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himself and of conceiving it to be good for himself as identical 
with, and because identical with, the good of the rest of the 
group, there arises for each a consciousness that the common 
good shonld he the object of action, i.o. a duty, and a claim 
ill each to a x^ower of action that shall be at oi,ic(^ stunired and 
regulated by the eonsciousnoHS of a eoniinon good on the 
part of the rest, i.e. a right. There is no ground for saying 
that the right arises out of a j)riiiia,ry Juiman capacity, a.nd is 
thus imiate,’ which does not ap[)]y equally to the duly. 

31. The dissociation of innate rights from innate 
duties has gone along with the delusion that such rights 
existed ajiart from society. Men were supposed to have 
existed in a state of nature, which was not a state of society, 
hut in which certain rights attached to them as individuals, 
and then to have formed societies by contract or covenant. 
Society having been formed, certain other rights arose 
through positive enactment ; but none of these, it was held, 
could interfere with the natural rights which belonged to 
men antecedently to tbe social contract or survived it. 

Sucb a theory can only be stated by an applufatlon to an 
ima.gmaiy state of things, X)rior to the formation of societies 
as regulated by custom or law, of terms thai; have no mean- 
ing except in relation to such societies. ^ Natural right,* as 
s= right in a state of nature which is not a state of society, 
is a contradiction. There can be no right without a con- 
sciousness of common interest on the jiart of members of a 
society. Without this there might he certain powers on the 
part of individuals, but no recognition of these powers by 
others as powers of which they allow the exercise, nor any 
claim to such recognition ; and without this recognition or 
claim to recognition there can be no right. 



B. SPINOZA, 


32. Spikoza is aware of tliis. In tlie Tradatus PoUiici, 
It. 4j he says, Per jus itaque naturae intelligo . . . ipsam 
naturae potentiam.’ , . . ‘ Quicquid unusquisque homo ex 
legibus 81103 nature© agit, id summo nature© jure agit, tantum- 
que in naturani habet juris, quantum potentia valet. ^ If 
only, seeing that the ‘jus naturee ’ was mere ‘potentia,’ he 
had denied that it was ‘jus’ at all, he would have been on 
the right track. Instead of that, however, he treats it as 
properly ‘jus,’ and consistently with this regards all ‘jus ’ 
as mere ‘potentia’: nor is any ‘jus humanum ’ according 
to him guided by or the product of reason. It arises, in 
modern phrase, out of the ‘struggle for existence.’ As 
Spinoza says, ‘ homines iiiagis emea cupiditate quam ratione 
ducuntur ; ac proinde hoininum natural is potentia sive jus non 
ratione, sed quocumque apj^etitu quo ad agendum determi- 
nantur, quoque se conservuire eonanW, definiri debet ’ (II. i>). 
The ‘jus civile’ is simply the result of the conflict of natural 
powers, which = natural rights, which arises from the effort 
of every man to gratify his passions and ‘ suum esse conser- 
vare.’ Man is simply a ‘ pars naturm,’ the most crafty of the 
animals. ‘ Quatenus homines ira, invidia aut aliquo odii 
affectu conflictantur, eatenus diverse trahuntur et invicem 
contrarii sunt, et propterea eo plus timendi, quo plus possiint, 
magisque callidi et astuti sunt, quam reliqua aniraalia ; et 
quia homines utplurimum his aifectibus natura sunt obnoxii, 
sunt ergo homines ex natura hostes ’ (II. 14). Universal 
hostility means universal fear, and fear means weakness. It 
follows that in the state of nature there is nothing fit to be 
called ‘ potentia ’ or consequently ‘ jus ’ ; ‘ atque adeo con- 
eludimus jus naturae vix posse concipi nisi ubi homines jura 
habent coinraunia,, qui simul terras, quas liabitare et colere 
possunt, sibi vindicare, seseque munire, vimque omnem repel- 



lere et ex communi omnium sententia vivere possiint, Ham 
(per art. 13 hnjua cap.) quo plnres in niium sic coiivenitiiit, eo 
onmes simnl pins juris liabent ’ (15). The collective body, i.e., 
has more 'Jus in naturam/ i.e. 'potentiaui/ than any iiidivi- 
dual could have singly (13), lu the advantage of this in- 
creased ' Jns in iiatnram * the individual slumjs. On the other 
hand (10), ' Ubi lioniincs jura communia habtmt onniosque 
una voluti immto dncuntur, covtaim twt (per art. 13 hujvis 
cap.) eoniin. uniimquemque tanto iiiinus habtu'C juris, (pninto 
reliqui simul ipso potentiores sunt, hoc eat, ilium revera jus 
nullum in naturam habere prmter id, quod ipsi coinwmm^ 
fioncedit jus. Ceteriim qnicquid ex communi consensu ipsi 
imperatur, teneri exsequi vel (per art. 4 hujus cap.) jure ad 
id cogL’ This 'jus’ by which the individual’s actions are 
now to be regulated, is still simply ' poteiitia.’ ‘ Hoc jus, 
quod multitudinis potentia definitur, imperium appellari 
solet ’(17). It is not to be considered anything dillerent from 
the 'jus naturae.’ It is simply the 'naturalis potentia ’ of a 
certain, number of men combined; 'multitudinis quie uiia 
velufci inente dueitur’ (III. 2). Thus in the ‘atiitns civilis’ 
the 'jus naturce’ of the individual in one sense diaappiMirs, 
in another does not. It disappears in the aonst's that the 
individual member of the state has no mind to u,ct or pow('.r 
to act against the mind of the state. Anyone who had 
such mind or power would not be a member of the state. 
He would be an enemy against whose ' potentia ’ the state 
must measure its own. On the other hand, ' in statu, oivili,’ 
Just as much as 'in statu naturali,’ 'homo ex legibus sum 
natnrm agit sumque utilitati consulit’ (3). He exercises his 
' naturalis potentia ’ for some natural end of satisfying his 
wants and preserving his life as he did or would do outside 
the ' status civilis.’ Only in the ‘ status civilis ’ these motives 
on the part of individuals so far coincide as to form the 
' una veluti mens’ which directs the 'multitudinis potentia,’ 
''According to this view, any member of a state will have 
just so much ‘Jus,’ i.e. 'potentia/ against other members 
as the state allows him. If he can exercise any 'jus’ or 
‘ Ijotentia’ against another 'ex suo ingenio,’ he is so far not 
a member of the state and the state is so far imperfect. If 
he could exercise any ' Jus ’ or ‘ potentia ’ against the state 
itself, there would be uo state, or, which is the same, the 
state would not be ' sui juris.’ 
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33. Is tliere tlien no limit to the *jus® wMcli the state 
may exercise ? With Spinoza this is equivalent to the ques- 
tion, is there no limit to the * potentia ’ which it can 
exercise ? As to this, he suggests three considerations. 

(1) . Its power is weakened by any action against right 
reason, because this must weaken the ^ aninionnn nuio ® on 
which it is founded. 'Oivitatis jus potentia multitudinis, 
qum una yeluti mente dueitur, determiiiatur. At heec aiii- 
morum unio concipi nulla ratione posset, nisi civitas id 
ipsum inaxime intendat, quod sana ratio omnibus hominibus 
utile esse docet ® (III. 7). 

(2) . The ‘ right® or ‘'power® of the state depends on its 
power of affecting the hopes and fears of individual citizens. 
. . . ‘ Subditi eatenus non sui, sed civitatis juris siiit, qua- 
tenus ejus potentiain sen minas metuunt, vel quatenus 
statum civilem amant (per art. 10 prmced. cap.). Ex quo 
sequitur, quod ea omnia, ad quse agenda nemo prtemiis aut 
minis induci potest, ad jura civitatis non pertiueant ® (III. 
8). Whatever cannot be achieved by rewards and threats, is 
beyond the power and therefore beyond the ‘ right ® of the 
state. Examples are given in the same section. 

(3) . ‘'Ad civitatis jus ea minus pertinere, quse plurimi 
indignantur ® (III. 9). Severities of a certain kind lead to 
conspiracies against the state, and thus weaken it. *' Sicut 
unusquisque civis sive homo in statu naturali, sic civitas eo 
minus sui juris est, quo inajorem timendi causam habet.’ 

Just so far then as there are certain things which the 
state cannot do, or by doing which it lessens its power, so 
far there are things which it has no ‘' right ® to do. 

34. Spinoza proceeds to consider the relation of states 
or sovereign powers to each other. Here the principle is 
simple. They are to each other as individuals in the state 
of nature, except that they will not be subject to the same 
weaknesses. ‘'Ham quandoquidem (per art. 2 hujus cap.) 
jus summm potestatis nihil est prseter ipsum naturae jus, 
sequitur duo imperia ad invicem sese habere, ut duo homines 
in statu naturali, excepto hoc, quod civitas sibi cavere potest, 
ne ab alia opprimatur, quod homo in statu naturali non 
potest, niniirum qui qiiotidie somno, S 80 j)e morbo aut animi 
segritudine, et tandem senectute gravatur, et prsster hsec aliis 
incoramodis est obnoxius, a quibus civitas securam sereddere 
potest® (III. 11). In other words, . dum civitates 
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natura liostes sunt. Homines enim in statu iiaturali liostes 
sunt. Qui igitur jus natiirm extra civitatoin n'iiiiont, liostes 
inaiient’ (HI. 13). The ‘jura belli’ are simply tlie powers 
of any one state to attack or (l(;fen<l itself against anotlier. 
The ‘ jura paeis,’ on the other hand, do not ii.pp(3rta,iu to any 
single state, but ai’ise out of the agremnent of two at least. 
They last as long as the agreement, the ‘foidns,’ lasts ;, and 
this lasts as long as the fear or hope, which led. to its being 
made, continues to be shared by the states which made it. 
As soon as this ceases to be the case, the a,greement is 
necessarily at an end, ‘ nec did potest, quod dolo vol perlidia 
agat, propterea quod Mem solvit, simulatque inetiis vel spei 
causa stihlata est, quia bsec conditio uniciiique contrahentiiim 
eeqiialis fuit, ut scilicet qine prima extra nietnni esse potest, 
sui juris esset, eoque ex sui animi senteiitia uteretur, et prrn- 
terea quia nemo in futurum contrahit nisi positis prmceden- 
tibus circuinstantiis ’ (III. 14). 

35. It would seem to follow from the above that a state 
can do no wrong, in the sense that there are no rights that 
it can violate. The same princiide is applicuble to it as 
to the individual. ‘ In statn naturali non dari p(;cca-tum, 
vel si quis peccat, is sibi, non alteri peceat; . . . niliil 
absolute naturm jure prohibotur, nisi quod nemo potest ’ (11. 
18). A state is to any other state, and to its subjects, as 
one individual to another ‘ in statu naturali.’ A wrong, a 
‘peceatum,’ consists in a violation by individuals of the 
‘commune decretuiii.’ There can be no ‘poccare’ on tbe 
part of the ‘ commune decrettim ’ itself. But ‘ non id oinne, 
quod jure fieri dicimus, optimo fieri affirmanius. Aliud 
namque est agrum jure colere, aliud agrum optime colere | 
aliud, inquam, eat sese jure defeudere, conservaro, judicium 
ferre, &c., aliud sese optime defendere, conservare, atque 
optimum judicium ferre; et consequenter aliud est jure 
imperare et reipublicm curam habere, aliud optime imperare et 
rempublicam optime gubernare, Postquam itaque de jure 
oujuscumquG civitatis in genere egimns, tempus est, ut de 
optimo enjuscumque imi)erii statu aganius’ (V. 1). Hence 
a further consideration ‘ de optimo cnjiisque imperii statu.’ 
This is guided by reference to the ‘ finis status civilis,’ which 
is ‘pax vitmque securitas.’ Accordingly that is the best 
government under which men live in harmony, and of which 
the rights are kept inviolate. Where this is not the case, 
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fclie fault lies witli tlie government, not witli any ‘^subditornm 
nialitia.’ ‘ Homines enim civiles non nasciintur, sed flunt. 
Hominnm preeterea naturales affectus ubique iidem sunt’ 
(Y. 2). 

Tile end is not fully attained where men are merely kept 
ill order bj fear. Such a state of things is not peace but 
merely absence of war. Pax enim non belli privatio, sed 
virtns est, quse ex aniini fortitudiiie oritur ‘ ; est nainque 
obsequiuni constans voluntas id exsequendi, quod ex communi 
civitatis decreto fieri debet ’ (V. 4). 

■the peace,’ then, which it is the end of the state to 
obtain, consists in rational virtue; in a common mind, 
governed by desire on the part of each individual for perfec- 
tion of being in himself and others. The harmony of life, too, 
which is another way of expressing its object, is to be under- 
stood in an equally high sense. The life spoken of is one 
‘ quai inaxime ration e, vera mentis virtute et vita, definitur.’ 

The ^ imperium ’ which is to contribute to this end must 
clearly be one ^ quod multitude libera instituit, non autem 
id, quod in multitudiiiein jure belli acquiritur.’ Between 
the two forms of imperium ’ there may be no essential 
difference in respect of the bl'is ’ which belongs to each, but 
there is the greatest in respect of the ends which they serve 
as well as in the means -by which they have to be maintained 
(Y. 6). 

36. This conclusion of Spinoza’s doctrine of the state 
does not seem really consistent with the beginning. At the 
outset, no motives are recognised in men but such as render 
them natura hostes.’ From the operation, of these motives 
the state is supposed to result. Each individual finds that 
the war of all against all is weakness for all. Consequently 
the desire on the part of each to strengthen himself, which 
is a form of the universal effort ‘ suum esse conservare,’ leads 
to combination, it being diseovei’ed that ‘homini nihil 
homine utilius’ {Mh. lY. 18. SchoL). But we are ’ex- 
pressly told that the civil state does not bring with it other 

® For tlio definition of ‘fortitudo,’ eupiditatem, qua unuf3qinsquo conatur 
see Ethics, III. 69, Beliol. ‘ Omnes ac- snum esse ox solo ral.ionis dietainine 
tiones qu;fi sequuntur ex aifectibtis qiii conservare. Per j^enerositatem . . . 
!ul mentem referuntxu’, quatenns intelli- eupiditiit.em qua unusqtiisquo ex solo 
git, ad fortitudinem refero, quam in rationis dietaniine conatur reliquos 
aninxositatem et genorositatein distin- homines juvare eb sibi amicitia jxm- 
guo. Nam per aniraositatem inteUigo gere.' 



motives than those opera, tive ‘in statn natiira.li/ ‘Home 
namqne tani in statu naturali quani civili ex lej^dbus sum 
naturoD agit, sumque utilitati consulit.’ But thou it appears 
that there supervenes or may snp(3rvciio on such uiofcive.s 
‘constans voluntas id exsoqiiendi quod ox couiijunii civitatis 
deoreto fiori dehefc,’ and that not of a Icind which seeks to 
carry out the ‘conmmno decrotum’ as a iiicaus of escaping 
pain or obtaining pleasnro, for it is said to arisii from the 
‘ auiiui fortitudo ’ which rests on ren,son (‘ ad mc.ntom 
refertur qnatenus intelligit’) and includes ‘genorositas’ 
defined as above. It is also said that the true object of 
‘ iuiperiiim ’ is ‘ vitam concorditer transigere ’ or ‘ vitam 
colere ’ in a sense of ‘ vita ’ in which it ‘ maxiine ratione 
. . . definitiir.’ And as the ‘imperinm’ established for 
this end is one which ‘ multitude libera instituit/ it seems ^ 
to be implied that there is a desire for such an end on the 
part of the people. It is not explained how such desires 
should .arise out of the conflict of ‘ naturales potontiai ’ or out 
of the impulses which render men ‘ natura hostes.’ On the 
other hand, if the elements of thorn already exist in the im- 
pulses which lead to the formation of the ‘ status civilis,’ the 
reasons for saying that men are ‘ natura hostes * disappear, 
and wo get a different view of ‘jus,* whethe,r na,turale * or 
‘ civile,’ from that which identifies it simply with ‘ potential 
Some power of conceiving a,nd being interested in a good an 
common, some identification of the ‘ esse ’ of others with 
the ‘ suum esse ’ which every man, as Spinoza says, seeks to 
preserve and promote, must be supposed in those who form 
the most primitive social combinations, if these are to issue 
in a state directed to such ends and maintained by such a 
‘constans voluntas’ as Spinoza describes. And it is the 
interest of men in a common good, the desire on the part of 
each which he thinks of others as sharing, for a good which 
he conceives to he equally good for them, that transforms 
mere ‘potentia’ into w'hat may fitly be called ‘jus,’ i.e. a 
power claiming recognition as exercised or capable of being 
exercised for the common good. 

> Oerteinly this is so, if tve apply possunt adaequate intelligi, ad agendum 
to the ‘ libera multitude ’ the definition determinatui', tametsi ex iis necessario 
of freedom applied to the ‘ liber homo.’ ad agendum determinetur. Namliber- 

‘HominemeatenasKfiflfMTaomninovoeo, tas agendi necessitateni non tollit, sed 
qnatenus ratione ducitur, quia eatenus ponit' (II. 11). 
ex causis, quse per solaro eius naturam 
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87. If tMs qualification of ‘ potential wliicli alone ren- 
ders it jus ’ liad been apprebeiided by Spinoza, lie would 
have been entitled to speak of a ‘jus naturale’ as preceding 
the ‘jus civile,^ i.e. of claims to the recognition of powers and 
the actual customary recognition of such, as exercised for a 
common good, jireceding the establishment of any regular 
institutions or general laws for securing their exercise. As 
it is, the term ‘jus naturale ’ is with him really unmeaning. 
If it means no more than ‘potentia,’ why call it ‘jus’P 
‘ Jus ^ might have a meaning distinct from that of ‘ potentia ^ 
in the sense of a power which a certain ‘ imperiuni ’ enables 
one man to exercise as against another. This is what 
Spinoza understands by ‘jus civile.’ But there is no need 
to qualify it as ‘ civile,’ unless ‘jus ’ may be employed with 
some other qualification and with a distinctive meaning. But 
the ‘jus naturale,’ as he understands it, has no meaning 
other than that of ‘ potentia,’ and his theoiy as it stands 
would have been more clearly expressed if instead of ‘ jus 
naturale ’ and ‘jus civile ’ he had spoken of ‘ potentia ’ and 
‘jus,’ explaining that the latter was a power on the part of 
one man against others, maintained by means of an ‘ iin- 
perium ’ which itself results from a combinafcion of ‘powers.’ 
He himself in one passage shows a consciousness of the im- 
propriety of speaking of ‘ jus ’ except with refei’ence to a 
community ; ‘jus iiaturse, quod huinani generis proprium est, 
vix posse concipi, nisi ubi homines jura habent communia, 
qui simul terras, quas hahitare et colere possunt, sibi vindi- 
care, seseque munire, vimque omnem repcllere et ex communi 
omnium sententia vivere possunt ’ (11. 15). He takes no 
notice, however, of any forms of community more primitive 
than that of the state. The division into the ‘ status natu- 
ralis ’ and the ‘ status civilis ’ he seems to treat as exhaustive, 
and the ‘ status iiaturalis ’ he regards, after the manner of 
his time, as one of pure individualism, of simple detachment 
of man from man, or of detachment only modified by conflict. 
From such a ‘ status naturalis,’ lacking’ both the natural and 
the rational principles of social development (the natural 
principle, i.e. the interest in others arising primarily from 
family ties, and the rational principle, i.e. the power of con- 
ceiving a good consisting in the more perfect being of the 
individual and of those in whom he is interested), no process 
could be traced to the ‘ status civilis,’ The two ‘ status ’ stand 



over against eacli otlier with an imjjassiible gulf between, 

‘ Homines eiviles non iiascuntnrj sed firmt.’ Tliej are so 
made, he seems to hold, by the action of tlui ‘ in)j)eriiim ’ upon 
them. But how is the ‘ iinp(irium ’ to be nuide P Men must 
first be, if not ^ eiviles,’ yet something very difiei'ciit from 
what they are in the ‘ status natursilis,’ boiwijon wbieh niid 
the ‘st.'itns civilis ’ Spinoza r<icoguisos no mnhlle term, be- 
fore any ‘^imijorium ’which could render them ‘ eiviles ’ could 
be possible. 

38. The cardinal error of Spinoza’s Poliiik ’ is the ad- 
mission of the possibility of a right in the ijidividual. apart 
from life in society, apart from the recognition by members 
of a society of a correlative claim upon and duty to each 
other, as all interested in one and the same good. Tlie error 
was the error of his time, but with Spinoza it was confirmed 
by his rejection of final causes. The true conception of 
right ’ depends on the conception of the individual as being 
what be really is in virtue of a function wliieh ho hiis to fulfil 
relatively to a certain end, that end being the common well- 
being of a society. A ‘right ’is an idea,! attrihubs (‘ideal’ 
ill the sense of not being sensibly veri/iabb}, not rtulucibJe to 
any perceivable fact or facts) wliicli the iiidivi<lual possesses so 
lar as this function is in some measure freely fulfilled by 
him — i.e. fulfilled with reference to or for the sake of the 
end — and so far as the ability to fulfil it is secured to him 
through its being recognised by tlio society a,s properly belong- 
ing to him. The essence of right lies in its being not simply 
a power producing sensible effects, but a power relative to an 
insensible function and belonging to individua,ls only in so far 
as each recognises that function in himself and others. It 
is not in so far as I can do this or that, that I have a right to 
do this or that, hut so far as I recognise myself and am re- 
cognised by <jfthers as able to do this or that for the sake 
of a common good, or so far as in the consciousness of myself 
and others I have a function relative to this end. Spinoza, 
however, objects to regard anything as determined by relation 
to a final cause. He was not disposed therefore to regard indi- 
viduals as being what they are in virtue of functions relative 
to the life of society, still less as being what they are in 
virtue of the recognition by each of such functions in him- 
self and others. He looked upon man, like everything else in 
nature, as determined by material and efficient causes, and 
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as himself a material and eJB&cient cause. But as such he 
has no rights ’ or duties/ hut onlj ‘ powers.’ 

39. It was because Plato and Aristotle conceived the life 
of tlie TToXis so clearly as the rsXos of the individual, relation 
to which makes him what he is — the relation in the case of 
the TToXinfis proper being a conscious or recognised relation 
— that they laid the foundation for all true theory of 
* riglits.’ It is true that they have not even a word for 
‘ rights.’ The claims which in modern times have been 
advanced on behalf of the individual against the state under 
the designation ‘ natural rights ’ are most alien from their 
way of thinking. But in saying that the TroXts was a 
‘ natural ’ institution and that man was cf)vcrsL TroXbrtKosf, 
Aristotle, according to the sense which he attached to ttoXis, 
was asserting the doctrine of ‘ natural rights ’ in the only 
sense in which it is true. He regards the state {'iroXosf) as a 
society of which the life is maintained by what its members 
do for the sake of maintaining it, by functions consciously 
fulfilled with reference to that end, and which in that sense 
imposes duties ; and at the same time as a society from 
which its memh(irs derive the ability, through education 
and protection, to fulfil their several functions, and which 
in that sense confers rights. It is thus that fche troXlrr^^ 
fisTs-xsL rov dpxscv koX tov dp')(£a6ai. Man, being (f>v(ret 
7roXLT')]s , — being already in respect of capacities and ten- 
dencies a member of such a society, existing only in 
KOLVMvlat which contain its elements, — has ‘ naturally ’ the 
correlative duties and rights which the state imposes and 
confers. Practically it is only the dreek man that Aristotle 
regards as (pverse 7roXiT7}s^ but the Greek conception of 
citizenship once established was applicable to all men capable 
of a common interest. This way of conceiving the case, 
however, depends on the ‘ teleological ’ view of man and the 
forms of society in which he is found to live, i.e. on the view 
of men as being what they are in virtue of iion-sensible 
functions, and of cei’tain forms of life determined by relation 
to more perfect forms which they have the capacity or ten- 
dency to become. 

40. Spinoza, like Bacon, found the assumption of ends 
which things were meant to fulfil in the way of accurate 
inquiry into what things are (materially) and do. He held 
Plato and Aristotle cheap as compared with Democritus and 



Epicurus {Bpist. LX. 13). Accordingly lie considers the 
individual apart from liis vocation as a inoinbor of sooietjj 
blie state apart from its office as einibling tlio individual to 
fulfil that vocation. Ea<jli, so considered, is merely a vehicle 
of so lunch power (natural fore.e). On the otlun,* hand, he 
recognises a difi'ereuoe between a luglier and lowei’, a, hettfsr 
and worse, state of civil society, a,nd a possiliiliiy ofseehing 
the better stade because it is understood, to be better. And 
this is to admit the possibility of the course of bnmaii 
affairs being affected by the conception of a final ca,iise.^ It 
is characteristic of Spinoza that while he never disparts from 
the principle ‘homo uatiirm pai's,’ he ascribes to him the 
faculty of understanding the order of nature, and of con- 
forming to it or obeying it in a new way on account of 
that understanding. In other words, he recognised the 
distinction called by Kant the distiuotiou between determi- 
nation according to law si.nd determination according to tlie 
consciousness of law ; tliongh in liis desire to a.ssert the 
necessity of eacli Mud of determination he ttnuls to disguise 
the distinction and to ignorts tlie fact that, if rational deter- 
mination (or the determination by a co,nception of a law) is 
a part of nature, it is so in cpiitc a diffiu’cut sense from 
determination merely according to la.ws of nature. As ho 
puts it, the clear understanding that wo are parts of nature, 
and of our position in the univorso of things, will yitdd a 
new character. We shall only then desire what is ordained 
for ns and shall find rest in the truth, in the Icnowledgo of 
what is nceessaiT'. This he regards as the highest state of 
the individual, and the desire to attain it he evidently con- 
siders the supreme motive by which the individual should 
be governed. The analogue in political life to this highest 
state of the individual is the direction of the ‘ iinperium * 
by a ‘ libera multitiido ’ to the attaimnont of ‘ pax vitmque 
Securitas’ in the high sense which he attaches to those 
words in Tract, Pol. cap. V.‘ 

• Cp. Eth. IV. Appendix, xxxii. cluro efc disfcincte intolligamns, pars 
‘Ea qwe nobis, evonlunt eonU’a id, ilia nostri, tiuie intolligontia clefiTiitur, 
qnod nostrse ntilitatis ratio postulat, hoc ost, pars inolioi' nosfcri, in oo plane 
tequo ankno ferenius, si conscii simns acquioscut ot in ea acqniosenntia porse- 
nos functos nostro officio fuisso, ot Terare conabibur. Nam qnateniis in- 
pofcmtiam, quam habemns,non potuisse telligirans, nihil appetore nisi id, qnod 
86 eo nsque extendere, tit eadem vitare necessaiium esfc, nee absolute nis' in 
possenius, nosque partem totius naturae veris acquiescero possumus ; adeoqua 
esse, ciyus ordinem sequimur. Quod si quatenus haec reote intolligimvxs, eateaua 
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41 « Tlie conclusion, then, is that Spinoza did really, 
fchongh not explicitly, believe in a final canse deteinnining 
liunian life. That is to say, he held that the conception of 
an end consisting in the greater perfection of life on the 
part of the individual and the community might, and to 
some extent did, determine the life of the individual and the 
community. He would have said no doubt that this end, 
like every good, existed only in our consciousness ; that it was 
‘ nihil positivum in rebus in se consideratis ’ {Blhics, IV. 
Preface) ; but an existence of the end in human conscious- 
ness, determining human action, is a sufficiently real exist- 
ence, without being ‘ positivum in rebus.’ But he made the 
mistake of ignoring the more confused and mixed forms in 
which the conce];)tion of this end operates ; of recognising it 
only in the forms of the philosophic ^ amor Dei,’ or in the 
wisdom of the exceptional citizen, whom alone he would 
admit ' ratioiie duci.’ And in particular he failed to notice 
that it is the consciousness of such an end to which his 
powers may ho dii’ected, that constitutes the individual’s 
claim to exercise them as rights, just as it is the recog'nition 
of them hy a society as capable of such direction which 
renders them actually rights ; in short that, just as accord- 
ing to him nothing is good or evil but thinking makes it so, 
so it is only thinking that makes a might a right, — a certain 
conception of the might as relative to a social good on the 
part at once of the person or persons exercising it, and of a 
society which it affects. 

eoiiatns iiielioris partis nostri cum quod nobis propouimiis, magis inagisq^uo 
ordine totius naturm eonvenit.’ Mh. accedamus. . . . Doinds homines per- 
IV. Preface . . . ‘ Per iwm-Jw ... in- fectiores aut imperfeotiorrs dieomus, 
tolligam id, qnnd cert, o seimus medium qualemis ad hoc idem oxompiar mtigis 
BSBe, lit ad exemplar humana; iiatura*, aut miuus aeeedunt.’ 
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42. .All tlie more fniiiifiil eloments in Spinoza’s pol'iiioal 
docti’ine ai’e laelciiig in tliat. of Hoblxjs, bnt tlio principle 
of the two theories is very iniicli the same. Bach hoj^ins 
with the siijjpositioii of an existence of human inclividnals, 
unafPeeted by society, and each struggling' for existence 
against the rest, so that men are iiatnra hostos.’ Each con- 
ceives \ius naturale’ as = ^potontia natiiralis.’ But Spitioza 
carries out this conception much more cousisttnitly. Ho 
doiiS not consider that the iiatui'al right, which is might, 
ceases to exist or hecoinea aaiything <‘l.se vv]i(.m a innltitudo 
comhino their natural rights or miglits in a,n ‘impeririin.’ 
If the ostensible ‘ imperium ’ comes into collision wilh the 
powers of individnala, single or combined, among tlioso who 
have hitherto been subject to it, and proves tlui weaher, 
it i'pm facia ceases to he an ‘ imperium.’ Not having 
superior power, it no longer hu.s siqierior right to the 
‘ subditi.’ It is on this jirinciple, as wa have se<*n, that he 
deals with the question of limihitioiis to the right of a 
sovereign. Its rights are limih^d b(ieauso its powers are so. 
Exercised in certain ways and directions they defeat them- 
selves. Tims as he puts it in L. (where lie points 

out his difference from Hobbes), Supremo magistratui in 
qualibet nrbe non plus in snbditos juris, cpiaan juxta men- 
surain potestatis, qua subditum superat, eompot<u’o statuo.’ 
Hobbes, on the other hand, supposes his sovereign power to 
have an absolute right to the submission of all its subjects, 
singly or collectively, irrespectively of the question of its 
actual power against them. This right he considers it to 
derive from a covenant by which individuals, weary of the 
stale of war, have agreed to devolve their <= persome,’ in the 
language of Eoraan law, upon some individual or collection 
of individuals, which is henceforward to represent them, and 
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to be considered as acting with their combined powers. 
This covenant being in the nature of the case irrevocable^ 
the sovereign derives from it an indefeasible right to direct 
the actions of all members of the society over which it is 
sovereign. 

43. The doctrine may be found in Lemailicm, Part II., 
chapter 17. In order ^to ei'ect such a common power as 
may be able to defend tliem from the invasion of foreigners 
and the injuries of one another,* men ‘ confer all their power 
and strength upon one man or upon one assembly of men/ 

. . . i.e. appoint one man or assembly of men to bear their 
person. . . , This is more than consent and concord j it 
is a real unity of them all in one and the same person, 
made by covenant of every man with every man, in such 
a manner as if every man should say to every man, I 
authorise, and give up my right of governing myself to this 
man or this assembly of men, on condition that thou give up 
thy right to him and authorise all his actions in like manner.* 
This done, the multitude so united in one person is called a 
commonwealth, in Latin ciintas . . . which (to define it) is one 
person, of whose acts a great mnltitude by mutual covenant 
one with another have made themselves everyone the 
author, to the end he may use the strength and means of 
them all, a,s he shall think expedient, for their peace and 
common defence. And he that carrieth this person is 
called sovereign, and said to have sovereign power; and 
everyone besides, his subject.* 

44. In order to understand the form in which the 
doctrine is stated, we have to bear in mind the sense in 
which ‘persona’ is used by the Eoman lawyers, as = either 
a complex of rights, or the subject (or possessor) of those 
rights, whether a single individual or a corporate body. In 
this sense of the word, a man’s person is separable from his 
individual existence as a man. ‘ Unus homo snstinet plures 
personas.* A magistrate, e.g., would be one thing in res|)e(5t 
of what he is in himself, another thing in respect of his 
' persona * or complex of rights belonging to him as a magis- 
trate, and so too a monarch. On the same principle, a 
man, remaining a man as before, might devolve Ms ‘ persona,’ 
the complex of his rights, on another. A son, when by the 
death of his father according to Boman law he was delivered 
from ‘ patria potestas * and became in turn head of a family, 



acquired a ^persona’ which he had not heforej the * per« 
sona ’ which had previously belonged t.o the father. 
Again, to taho a modern instance, tlie fellows of a, college, 
as a corporation, form one ‘ persona,,’ but esi,<5h of them 
would hoar other ‘persons,’ if, (^.g., they lia.ppened to be 
magistrates, or simply in resj)ect of their rights a.s ciiizetis. 
Thus ‘one p{‘rsou’ a, hove = otm siisiainer of rights 5 while 
in the second pu,ssa,g(q , . . ‘carrieth this p<u’Hon,’ it rather 
= the rights sustaiiuid. 

45. Hobbes expr<^ssly states that the sov(‘r(‘igu ‘ person ’ 
may bo a,n ansemUy of men, but the natural a,ssociiitions of 
the term, when the sovereign is spolceii of as a person, favour 
the development of a monarchical doctrine of sovereignty. 

Sovereign power is attained either by a,cquisition or 
institution. By acquisition, when a man makes his children 
and their children, or a conqueror his enemies, to submit 
under fear of death. By institution, when men agree among 
themscd.ves to submit to some man or assembly ‘ on confidence 
to be proteeb^d against all otlnsrs.’ Hobbes Hp( Miles (fX. 17, 
end) as if there were two ways by which a, (‘,ommon wea,lthand 
asovm’eig'ii defined a,s a, hove could be brought into existence, 
hut clearly a sovereign by a,cquisition is not a soveringu in 
the sense explained. He does not ‘ carry a, person of whose 
acts a great multitude by mukud covmmd one with another, 
liave made themselves everyone the author, to the end he 
may use the strength and means of them all, as ho shall 
think expedient, for their peace and common defence.’ And 
what Hobbes describes in the sequel ( 0 . 18) are, as lie ex- 
pressly says, rights of sovereigns by institution j hut he seems 
tacitly to assume that every sovereign may cla,im the same, 
though he could hardly have supposed that the existing 
sovereignties were in their origin other than sovereignties 
by acquisition. 

‘ A commonwealth is said to be instituted, when a luulti- 
tucTe of men covenant, everyone with everyone, that to 
whatsoever man or assembly of men sha-ll be given by the 
ina,jor 'part the right to represimt the person of them all, 
everyone, as well he that voted for it as he that voted 
against it, shall authorise all the actions and judgments of 
that man or assembly of men, in the same manner as if they 
were his own, to the end to live peaceably amongst them- 
aelves, and to he protected against other men ’ (c. 18). Here 
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a distinction is drawn between the covenant of all with all 
to be bound bj the act of the majority in appointing a sove- 
reign, and that act of appointment itself which is not a 
covenant of all with all. The natural conclusion would be 
that it was no violation of the covenant if the majority 
afterwards transferred the sovereign power to other hands. 
But in the sequel Hobbes expressly makes out such a trans- 
ference to be a violation of the original coinx>act. This is an 
instance of his desire to vindicate the absolute right of a de 
faato monarch. 

46. Throughout these statements we are moving in a 
region of fiction from which Spinoza keeps clear. Not only 
is the supposition of the devolution of wills or powers on a 
sovereign by a covenant historically a fiction (about that no 
more need be said) ; the notion of an obligation to observe 
this covenantj as distinct from a compulsion, is inconsistent 
with the supposition that there is no right other than power 
prior to the act by which the sovereign power is established. 
If there is no such right antecedent to the establishment of 
the sovereign power, neither can there be any after its esta- 
blishment except in the sense of a power on the part of in- 
dividuals which, the sovereign xDower enables them to exercise. 
This power, or '^jus civile,’ cannot itself belong to the 
sovereign, who enables individuals to exercise it. The only 
right which can belong to the sovereign is the ‘jus uaturale,’ ^ 
consisting in the superiority of his ])Ower, and this right 
must be measured by the inability of the subjects to resist. 
If they can resist, the right has disappeared. In a success- 
ful resistance, then, to an ostensibly sovereign power, there 
can on the given sxipx)Osition be no wrong done to that 
power. To say that there is, would be a contradiction in 
terms. Is such resistance, then, a violation of the ‘jus 
civile ’ as between the several subject citizens ? In the 
absence of a sovereign power, no doubt, the ‘ jus civile ’ 
(according to the view in question, which makes it depeiid 
on the existence of an ‘ imperium ’) would cease to exist. 
But then a successful resistance would simply shoxv that 
there was no longer such a sovereign power. It would not 

» “The ‘jus natiiralo’ is the liberty own life; and consequently of doing 
each man hath to uso his own power anything which in liis own judgment 
as he will himself for the preservation and reason he shall conceive to be the 
of his own nature; that; is to say of his aptest means thereunto.’ {Lev,, I. 14.) 



itself be a violatioa of ‘jus civile,’ but simply a proof that 
the couditions of ‘jus civile’ were no longer present. It 
niiglit at tbe same time be a stej) to re-establisldiig tliem 
if, besides being a proof tluit tlie old ‘ iniperiuni ’ no longer 
exists, it implied sucli a combination of powers as suffices to 
establisli a new one. 

47. No obligation, then, as distinct from compulsion, to 
submit to a.n ostensibly sovereign power (*,an (.umsistently 
be founded on a tbeory according to which right (dther ==; 
simple power, or only diiters from it, in the form of ‘jus 
civile,’ through being a power which ati ‘ imperium ’ eiffibles 
individuals to exercise as against each other. Hobbes could 
not, indeed, have made out bis doctrine (of the absolute 
submission to the sovereign) with any plausibility, if he had 
stated with the explicitness of Spinoza that ‘jus naturale’ 
= ‘ naturalis potentia.’ That it is so is implied in the 
account of the state of things preceding the establishment 
of sovonngiity as one of ‘helium omnium contra omucs’ ; for 
where there is no recognition of {i. common good, there can 
be no right in any other sense ihaii power. But where 
there are no rights but natural power, no oblige, tory cove- 
nant caiU be made. In order, however, to get a sovereignty, 
to which there is a perpetual obligation of submission, 
Hobbes has to suppose a covenant of all with sill, preceding 
the establishment of sovereignty, smd to the observsince of 
whicli, therefore, there cannot bo sin obligsition in the sense 
that the sovereign punishes for the non-obsorvanee (the 
obligation corresponding to ‘jus civile’ in Spinoza’s sense), 
but which no one can ever be entitled to bi’oak. As the 
obligatoriness of this covenant, then, cannot bo derived 
from the sovereignty which is estahlished through it, Hohbes 
has to ascribe it to a ‘ law of nature ’ which enjoins ‘ that 
men perform their covenants made’ {Lev., I. 15). Yet in 
the immediate sequel of this passage he says expressly, 
‘The nature of justice consisteth in the keeping of valid 
covenants, but the validity of covenants begins not but with 
the constitution of a civil power, sufficient to compel men 
to keep them; a,nd then it is also that propriety begins.’ 
On this principle the covenant by which a civil power is for 
the first time constituted cannot be a valid covenant. The 
men making it are not in a position to make a valid cove- 
nant at all. The ‘law of nature,’ to which alone Hobbes 
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can appeal according to Ms principles, as the source of the 
obligatoriness of the covenant of all with all, he defines as a 
‘precept or general rule, found out by reason, by which a 
man is forbidden to do that which is destructive of his life, 
or taketh away the means of preserving the same 5 and to 
omit -that by which he thinketh it may best be i^reserved * 
(I. 14). When a law of nature, however, is said to command 
or forbid, we must not understand those terms in that sense 
which, according to Hobbes, could only be derived from 
the establishment of an ‘ imperium.’ This ‘ law of nature,^ 
therefore, is merely an expression in a general form of the 
instinct hy which, as Spinoza says, every living creature ‘ in 
suo esse perseverare conatur,’ as guided by a calculation 
of consequences (for no meaning bnt this can be given to 
‘reason’ according to Hobbes). The prohibition, then, by 
this law of nature of a breach of that covenant of all with 
all, by which a sovereign power is supposed to be established, 
can properly mean nothing more than that it is everyone’s 
interest to adhere to it. This, however, could only be a 
conditional prohibition, conditional, in particular, on the 
way in which the sovereign x^ower is exercised. Hobbes 
tries to show that it must always be for the advantage of 
all to obey it, because not to do so is to return to the state of 
universal war ; but a successful resistance to it must be ipso 
facto an establishment of a new combined power which 
prevents the ‘helium omnium contra omnes ’ from returning. 
At any rate, an obligation to submit to the established 
' imperium,’ measured by the self-interest of each in doing 
so, is quite a different thing from the obligation which. 
Hobbes describes in terms only appropriate (according to 
his own showing) to contracts between individuals enforced 
by a sovereign power. 

48. It would seem that Hobbes’ desire to i^rove all resist- 
ance to established sovereignty unjustifiable leads him to 
combine inconsistent doctrines. He adopts the notion -that 
men are ‘ natura hostes,’ that ‘jus naturale ’ == mere x^ower, 
because it illustrates the benefit to man’s estate derived from 
the establishment of a suxu’eme power and the effects of the 
subversion of such x^ower once established, which he assumes 
to be equivalent to a return to a state of nature. But this 
notion does not justify the view that a rebellion, which is 
strong enough to succeed, is wrong. J’or this xjiirpose ho has 



to resort to the representation of the sovereign as having a 
right distinct from power, founded on a coiitrn,ct of ail with 
ail, hy which sovereignty is established. This njpreseniaiion 
is quite alien to Spinoza, with whom sovereignty arisi^s, it is 
true, when ‘jdures in mnim coiiveuinnt,’ hut in the .s<5use ot 
eoinhiiiing their powers, not of contracting. But alter all, 
the fiction of this contract will not serv<5 the purjiose which 
Hobbes wants it to serve. The sovereignty established by 
the contract can only have a niikiml right to he maintained 
inviolate, fm* all oi-lier right presupposes it, n.nd cannot be 
presu]>posed hy it. If this natural right means mere power, 
then upon a successful rebellion it disappears. If it means 
anything else it must mean that there are natural rights of 
men, other than their mere powoi', which are violated by its 
subversion. But if there are such rights, there must equally 
be a possibility of collision between tlie sovereign power 
and these natural rights, which would justify a resistance 
to it. 

40. It maybe ashed whether it is worHi while to examine 
the internal consistency of a theory which, turns upon what 
is admitted to he historically a fiction, the supposition of a 
contract of all with all. ddiox’e are fictions and fictions liow- 
ever. The supposition that some event took pla,ce wliich 
as a matter of history did not take jilace may ho a way of con- 
veying an essentially true conception of some itioral relation 
of man. The greo,t objection to the representation of tlie 
right of a sovereign power over subjects, and the rights of 
individxmls which are enforced by this ‘imporium,’ as having 
arisen out of a contract of all with all, is that it conveys a 
false notion of rights. It is not merely tha,t the possibility 
of such a contract being made presupposes just that state of 
things — a rSgime of recog.nised and enforced obligations — 
which it is assumed to account for. Since those who contract 
mnst already have rights, the representation of society with 
its (Obligations as formed by contract implies that individuals 
have certain rights, independently of society and of their 
functions as members of a society, which they bring with 
them to the transaction. But such rights abstracted from 
social function and recognition could only be powers, or (ac- 
cording to Hobbes’ definition) liberties to use powers, which 
comes to the same ; i.e. they would not be rights at all ; and 
firom w eomhination or devolution of them could any right 
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111 tlie proper sense, anything more than a comliined power^ 
arise. 

50. Thus the only logical development of that separation 
of right from social duty which is implied in the doctrine of 

* social contract/ is that of Spinoza. Happtily the doctrine 
has not been logically developed by those whose way of 
thinhing has been affected by it. The reduction of political 
right — the right of the state over its subjects — to superior 
powei*, has not been popularly accepted, though the general 
conception of national right seems pretty much to identify it 
with power. Among the enlightened, indeed, there has of 
late appeared a tendency to adopt a theory very like that of 
Spinoza, without the higher elements which we noticed in 
Spinoza ; to consider all right as a power attained in that 

* struggle for existence ’ to which human progress ’ is reduced. 
But for one person, who, as a matter of speculation, considers 
the right of society over him to he a disguised might, there 
are thousands who, as a matter of practice, regard their own 
right as independent of that correlation to duty without 
which it is merely a might. The popular effect of the notion 
that the individual brings with him into society certain rights 
which he does not derive from society, — which are other than 
claims to fulfil freely (i.e. for their own sake) certain functions 
towards society, — is seen in the inveterate irreverence of the 
individual towards the state, in the assumption that he has 
rights against society irrespectively of his fulfilment of any 
duties to society, that all ^ powers that he ’ are restraints upon 
his natural freedom which he may rightly defy as far as he 
safely cau. 
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51. It was cliieflj Boussi^sui wlio {^ave tliaf; cast tOfthe 
doctrine of tlio origin of political obligation in contract, in 
wliicli it best lends itself to tlui assertion of rights apart from 
duties on the part of individuals, in opposition to the counter- 
fallacy which claims rights for the state irrespectively of its 
fulfilment of its function as securing the rights of individuals. 
It is probably true that the Gontnit Bodiil had great effect 
on the founders of Aniericau iiidopeiulcnce, a,ii effect which 
appears in tlu^ terms of the D<'clara,f.ion of IndepoudtUHie 
and in preamhles to the constitutioiiH of some of ihtj original 
Anun'icuu sfates. But the essential ideas of Itoussean are 
to be found in LocKnrs T-miLm'. of (JivU (hmorumimt, which 
was probably well hnowu in America- for half a, (icntury 
before Itoussea.u wn.s heard of.* Tioelic ngain (joiist-antly 
appeals to Hooker’s lirsf. hook on a.nd 

Grotius ^ argiK'S in exactly the sa.me strain. 

Hooker, Grotius, Hobbes, Locke, and llouK.st^a,u only 
differ in tluur application of the same concciption 5 viz;, that 
men live first in a state of nature, snlyeci to a law of 
nature, also called the law of ren.son j that in this state they 
are in some sense free and equal ; that ‘ tinding many incon- 
veniences ’ in it they covenant with each other to establish a 


* Lofke, Civil Gomrmicnt, chap. vn. 
see. 87. ‘Man, being horn with a 
title to perfect freedom, and an nn- 
contfolled enjoyment, of all tho I’ights 
and privileges of the law of nature, 
<>qually wjth any other man or numher 
of men in tho world, hath by nature a 
power not only to preserve his life, 
liberty, and estate against . . . other 
men; but to judge of and punish the 
breaches of that law in others. . . , 
There, and there only, is political society 
where every one of the members hath 
quitted this natural power, resigned it 
ap into the hands of the community in 


all caso.s that exclude him not from 
appealing for protection to the law es- 
tablished by it.’ 

‘ ‘JjawH luinmn, of what kind so- 
ever, are availalilc by consent,’ llookor, 
tWl, Pol. I. 10 (quoted by Locke, L c. 
chap. xi. soc. 134). ‘To be commanded 
we do consent, when that society, where- 
of wo ho a part, hath at any time before 
consented, without revoking the same 
after by tho like universal agreement.’ 
Hooker; ibid. 

® J)e Jure hclh et pads, Prolog, secs, 
15 and 18. 
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govenmient — a covenanb whicli they are bound by the ^ law 
of nature ’ to observe — and that out of this covenant the 
obligation of submission to the ‘ powers that be ’ arises. 
Spinoza alone takes a different line ; he does not question 
the state of nature or the origin of govei’.nment in a com- 
bination of men who find the state of nature ^ inconvenient’ 5 
but he regards this combination as one of powers directed to 
a common end, and constituting superior force, not as a 
covenant which men are bound by the law of nature to 
observe. 

52. The common doctrine is so full of ambiguities that 
it readily lends itself to opposite applications. In the first 
place ‘ state of nature ’ may be understood in most different 
senses. The one idea common to all the writers who suppose 
such a state to have preceded that of civil society is a 
negative one. It was a state which was not one of political 
society, one in which there was no civil government ; i.e. 
no supreme power, exercised hy a single person or plurality 
of persons, which could compel obedience on the part of all 
members of a society, and was recognised as entitled to do so 
by them all, or by a sufficient number of them to secure 
general obedience. But was it one of society at all? Was 
it one in which men had no dealings with each other except 
in the way of one struggling to make another serve his will 
and to get for himself what the other had, or wo,s it one 
in which there were ties of personal affection and common 
interest, and recognised obligations, between man and man? 
Evidently among those who spoke of a state of nature, there 
were very various and wavering conceptions on this point. 
They are apt to make an absolute Oi)position between the 
state of nature and the political state, and to represent men 
as having suddenly contracted themselves out of one into 
the other. Yet evidently the contract would have been 
impossible unless society in a form very like that dis- 
tinctively called political had been in existence beforehand. 
If political society is to be supposed to have originated in a 
pact at all, the difference between it and the preceding state 
of nature cannot, with any plausibility, he held to have been 
much more than a difference between a society regulated by 
written law and officers with defined power and one regulated 
by customs and tacitly recognised authority. 

53. Again, it was held that in a state of nature men were 



*free and equal.’ This is maintained by Jloldx js as rnueli as 
by the foiiiiders of American independence. But if freedom 
is to be iiuderstood in tlic sense in wliicli moHi; of these writers 
seem to iinderstand it, as a power of ex(H*,uiiiif^% of giving 
eilbct to, one’s will, tlwi amount of freedom ]»oss(}8Me(l in a 
state of natim;, if tlmt was a Ktai<‘. of detachment and 
collision hedweeii individuals, must Imve ht^en V(U*y Huiall, 
Men must have heen constantly thwarting i^iudi tdiher, am] 
(in the absence of tha.t ‘jus in naturam,’ as S}»in(ty.ai calls it, 
which combinatioJi gives) tliwa-rtedhy powers of mitnrc!. In 
such a state tliose only could be free, in the sense supposed, 
who were not equal to the rest ; who, in virtue of superioi 
power, could use the rest. But whether we snj)pose an even 
balance of wealcnesses, in subjection to the crushing forces 
of nature, or a dominion of few over many by means of 
superior strength, in such a state of nature no general pact 
would be possible. Mo equality in freedom is possible except 
for members of a society of whom each recognises a good of 
the whole which is also his own, and to which, the free co- 
operation of all is necessary. But if such society is supposed 
in the state of nature — and otherwise the ‘ pact ’ establishing 
political society would be impossible — it is already in principle 
the same as political society. 

64. It is not always certain whether the writers in ques- 
tion considered men to bo actually free and equal in the 
state of nature, or only so according to the ‘ law of nature,’ 
which might or might not bo observed. (lJol.>bes represents 
the freedom and equality in the state of miture as actixaT, and 
this state as being for that reason * helium omnium contra 
omnes.’) They all, however, implicitly assume a comdousnm 
of the law of nature in the state of nature. It is thus not 
a law of nature in the sense in which we commonly use the 
term. It is not a law according to which the agents subject 
to it act necessarily but without consciousness of the law. 
It is a law of which the agent subject to it has a con- 
sciousness, but one according to which he may or may not 
act j i.e. one according to which ho ou^ht to act. It is from 
it that the obligation to submission to civil government, ac- 
cording to all these writers, is derived. But in regard to 
such a law, two questions have to be asked : firstly, how can 
the consciousness of obligation arise without recognition by 
the individual of claims on the part of others — social claims 
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in some form or other — wliiclimaybe opposed to Ms momen- 
tary iiielinations P and secondly, given a society of men 
capable of such a consciousness of obligation, constituting a 
law according to which the members of the society are free 
and equal, in what does it differ from a political society? If 
these questions had been fairly considered, it must have been 
seen that the distinction between a political society and a 
state of nature, governed by such a law of nature, was un- 
tenable ; that a state of things out of which political society 
could have arisen by compact, must have been one in which 
the individual regarded himself as a member of a society 
which has claims on him and on which he has claims, and 
that such society is already in principle a political society. 
But the ambiguity attending the conception of the law of 
nature prevented them from being considered. When the 
writers in question spoke of a law of nature, to which men in 
the state of nature were subject, they did not make it clear to 
themselves that this law, as nnderstood by them, could not 
exist at all without there being some recognition or conscious- 
ness of it on the part of those subject to it. The designation 
of it as law of nature ’ or ‘ law of God ’ helped to disguise the 
fact that there was no imponent of it, in the sense in which 
a law is imposed on individuals by a ijolitical superior. In 
the absence of such an imponent, nnless it is either a uni- 
formity in the relations of natural events or an irresistible force 
— and it is not represented in either of these ways in juristic 
writings- — it can only mean a recognition of obligation arising 
in the consciousness of the individual from his relations to 
society. But this not being clearly realised, it was possible 
to represent the law of nature as antecedent to the laws 
imposed by a political supeiior, without its being observed 
that this implied the antecedence of a condition of things in 
which the result supposed to be obtained through the forma- 
tion of political society — the establishment, viz. of reciprocal 
claims to freedom and equality on the part of members »of a 
society — affeady existed. 

65. In fact, the condition of society in which it could 
properly be said to be governed by a law of nature, i.e. by 
an obligation of which there is no imponent but the con- 
sciousness of man, an obligation of which the breach is not 
punished by a political superior, is not antecedent to political 
society, but one which it gradually tends to produce. It ia 



tlie radical fault of tine theory wliic.h fiiuls the origin of 
political society in compact, that it has to rcTorsc the true 
process. To account for the i)Ossihility of th(5 compact of all 
with all, it has to assunio a society subjtict to a hiw of nature, 
prescribing the freedom and crpiality ol' all. Hut a society 
governed by such a law as a law of nattiH', i.i;. with no 
imponent but man’s c<msciousneHS, would havci Ixicii one 
from wliioh poliiicnl society would liavo been ii de.cliiui, (me 
in whicli there could have hetm no motive to the establish- 
ment of civil govenmient. Thus this theory must needs he 
false to itself in. one of two ways. Either it is false to the 
conception of a law of nature, with its prescription of freedom 
and equality, as governing the state of things prior to the 
compact by which political society is established, only intro- 
ducing the law of nature as the ground of the obligatoriness 
of that compact, but treating the state of nn.i}ure as one of 
universal war in which no I’cciprocal claims of any sort were 
recognised, (so Hobbes) ; or just so far a.s it rcaliscis the concep- 
tion of a society gov(irned by a la-w of .luifcuro, a.s o(|iiivaient 
to that spontaneous recognition by each of the claims of all 
others, without which the ttov<'.naut of all vvith all is in fact, 
unaccountable, it does away with any a.pj)earauoeof neci^ssity 
fertile transition IVomtlio state of luil.nre to that of political 
society and tends t,o represent the latter as a decline from 
the former. This result is seen in !Eoiiss(‘au ; but 1,o a groat 
extent Konsscau had been a.nticipated by Locke. The broad 
differences between Locke and Hobbes in their dovelopmont 
of the common doctrine, arc (1) that Locke dcni(^8 that the 
state of nature is a slate of war, and (2) that Locke dis- 
tinguishes the act by which political society is established 
from that by which the government, legislative and executive, 
is established, and is consequently able to distinguish the 
dissolution of the political society from the dissolution of 
the government {Civ. Gov. Chapter XIX. § 211). 

The state of nature ’ and the ‘ state of war ’ ^ are so 
far distant as a state of peace, good-will, mutual assistance 
and preservation, and a state of enmity, malice, violence, 
and mutual destruction, are from one another. Men living 
together, according to reason, without a common superior on 
earth with authority to judge between them, is properly the 
state of nature. But force, or a declared design of force, 
upon the person of another, where there is no common 
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superior on eartli to appeal to for relief, is the state of war ’ 
{Civ. Gov. III. §19). Ill the state of nature, however, when the 
state of war has once hegnn, there is not the same means of 
terminating it as in civil society. 

The right of war may belong to a man, ‘ though lie be in 
Bociet}" and a fellow-subject,’ when his person or property is 
in such immediate danger that it is iinj) 0 ssible to appeal for 
relief to the common superior. But when the actual force 
is over, the state of war ceases between those that are in 
society . . . because there lies the remedy of appeal for the 
j)ast injury and to prevent future harm.’ In the state of 
nature, when the state of war has once begun, it continues 
until the aggressor offers peace and reparation. The state 
of war, though not proper to the state of nature, is a frequent 
incident of it, and to avoid it is one great reason of men’s 
putting themselves into society {ih. § 21). The state of 
nature is not one that is altogether over and done with. 
‘All rulers of independent governments all through the 
world are in a state of nature.’ The members of one state 
in dealing with those of another are in a state of nature, and 
the law of nature alone hinds them. ‘ Bor truth and keeping 
of faith belongs to men as men, and not as members of 
society ’ {Civ. Gov. II. § 14-). ‘All men are imturally in that 
state and remain so till by their own consents they make 
themselves members of some politic society ’ {ih. § 15). 

57. The antithesis, as put above, between the state of 
nature and the state of war, can only be niaintiiined on the 
supposition that the ‘ law of nature ’ is observed in a state of 
nature. Locke does not explicitly state that this is the case. 
If it were so, it would not appear how the state of war 
sliould arise in the state of nature. But he evidently 
thought of the state -of nature as one in which men recog- 
nised the law of nature, though without Itilly observing it. 
He quotes with approval from Hooker language which 
implies that not only is the state of nature a stafe of 
equality, but that in it there is such consciousness of 
equality with each other on the part of men that they 
recognise the principle ‘ do as you would be done by ’ 
{Civ. Gov. II. § 6). With Hobbes, in the supposed state of 
nature the ‘ law of nature ’ is emj)hatiGally not observed, 
and hence it is a state of war. As has been pointed out 
above, a ‘law of nature’ in the sense in which these writers 



use tile term, as a law wliicli obliges but yet Juis no iiujwient 
in tbe shape of a sovereign power, is, as liooke sa,ys (§ 1*10), 
“'iiowbere to be found but in tbe iiiimls of uuui’; it can 
only have its being in the couseiousncHs of thos(} subject to 
it. If theroftn'e we are to suppose a state of nature in 
which such a law of iiatuin exists, it is iiioni eousisbmt to 
conceive it in Loeke’s way than in that of ilobbes; JuortMJon- 
sisient to eoiiceiv(! it a,s one iri wliich men recognise duties 
to e.acb oilier than as a ^htdhim omnium contra, omnes/ 

58. As to the second point, from his own conception of 
wiiat men are in the state of iiiitnrc, and of the ends for 
which they found political societies, Locke derives certain 
nei^essary limitations of what tlie supreme power in a 
commonwealth may xaghtfully do. The prime business of 
the political society, once formed, is to establish the legis- 
lative power. This is ' sacred and unalterable in the hands 
where the community have once placed it ’ {(Jiv. Oov, XT. § 
134); uiialterahle,’ tluit is, as wo gather from tbe socpicl, 
by anything short of an act of the community which origin- 
ally placed it in tluiso hands. ’I>ut as men in a sta,tc of 
nature have ‘ no arbitrary power * ovov (nicli ot.ber (wbich 
must mean tliat a.<icordiug to the Maw of nature’ thoy have 
no such power), so thoy cannot traaisfor any such pow('r to 
the community nor it to the legisbitiu'e. No Jcjgislature 
can have the right to destroy, enslave, or di'signedly 
impoverish the subjects. And as no higislature can be 
entitled to do anything wbich the individual in the state of 
nature would not by tbe law of nature be entitled to do, so 
its great business is to declare the law of nature in general 
terms and administer it by known authorised judges. The 
state of nature, Locke seemed to think, would have done 
very well, but for the inconveiiienoe of every imin being 
judge in his own ease of what the law of nature requires. 
It is to remedy this inconvenience by establisliing (1) a 
. settled law, received by common consent, (2) a known and 
iiidilTeroiit judge, (3) a power to enforce the decisions of 
such a jaidge, that political society is formed. 

Hence a legislature violates the ‘ trust that is put in it * 
by society unless it observes the following rules : (1) it is to 
govern ‘ by promulgated established laws,’ not to be varied 
to suit particular interests ; (2) these laws are to he designed 
only for the good of the people ; (8) it must not liaise taxes 
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blit by consent of the people tbrongb tlieinselves or their 
deputies ; (4) it neither ^ must, nor can, transfer the power 
of making laws to anybody else, or place it anywhere but 
where the people have ’ {Giv. Oov. XI. § 142). 

59, Thus ''the legislative being only a fiduciary power 
to act for certain ends, there remains still in the people a 
supreme power to remove or alter the legislature.’ Subject 
to this ultimate sovereignty ’ (a term which Locke docs not 
use) of the people, the legislative is necessarily the supreme 
power, to which the executive is subordinate. An appear- 
ance to the contrary can only arise in cases where (as in’ 
England) the supreme executive power is held by a person 
who has also a share in the legislative. Such a person may 
‘ in a very tolerable sense be called supreme.’ It is not, 
however, to him as supreme legislator (which he is not, but 
only a participator in supreme legislation) but to him as 
supreme executor of the law that oaths of allegiance are 
taken. It is only as executing the law that he can claim 
obedience, his executive power being, like the power of the 
legislative, ‘ a fiduciary trust placed in him ’ to enforce 
obedience to law and that only {Giv. Gov. XITI. § 151). This 
distinction of the supreme power of the peox^le from that of 
the supreme executive, corresponding to a distinction be- 
tween the act of transferring individual powers to a society 
and the subsequent act by which that society establishes a 
particular form of government, enables Locke to distinguish 
what Hobbes had confounded, the dissolution of government 
and the dissolution of political society. 

60. He gets rid of Hobbes’ notion, that hecamse the 
^ covenant of all with all,’ by which a sovereignty is esta- 
blished, is irrevocable, therefore the government once esta- 
blished is unalterable. He conceives the original pact 
merely as an agreement to fe/rm a civil society, which must 
indeed have a government, hut not necessarily always the 
same government. The pact is a transfer by individuals of 
their natural rights to a society, and can only he cancelled 
through the dissolution of the society by foreign conquest. 
The delegation by the society of legislative and executive 
powers to a person or persons is a different matter. The 
society always retains the, right, according to Ijooke, of 
resuming the powers thus delegated, and must exercise the 
right in the event either of the legislative being altered, 



(placed in different hands from those orig'inally intended), oi 
a collision between its exccni.ive and legislative, oflieers, or ol 
a breach between different brauches of the legislaturt' (when 
as in England there are sncdi differt;nt bra,iH;h{5H), or when 
legislative and exotnitive or either of tlunn ‘ a.et eoritrarj to 
tlieir trust.’ Ho thus in effect vindi<’at:es tins right fff revolu- 
tion, ascribing to a ^ sover(ugu people* the atiribut(5M which 
Hobbes assigned to a ‘'person,’ single or cor])ora.ttg on which 
the p(H>ple forming a so(;hd.j wm’O siipposcHl bj a,u irriwoeable 
act to have devolved their powers. In other words, ho C(ni- 
sidered the whole civil society in all cases to htivc! the rights 
which Hobbes would only have allowed it to possess wliore 
the governineut was not a monarchy or aristocracy but a 
democracy ; ie. where the supreme person ’ upon which 
all devolve their several ‘pcrsoiue’ is an ‘'assembly of all 
who will come together.’ As such a democracy did not then 
exist ill Europe, any more than it does now, except in some 
Swiss cantons, the practical difference bidwtHui the two 
vicHvs was very grea.t. Both Lockii a,nd ’Hoblx'S wrote with 
a xM’eseut xioliiical <d)ject in vh^w, Hobbes wishing to con- 
demn the Behcdlion, Locloi to justify fh() Hevolui.ion. For 
practical puipioses, Locke’s doclriiio is minh, the better; but 
if Ifobbes’ translation of the irrevoca.bhuK^ss of the covcnuint 
of a, 11 with all into tlu^ illegitimacy of resistance to an esta- 
blished government in effect entitles a.ny tyrant * to do as 
lie likes, on the other hand, it. is iinpossihlo upon Locke’s 
theory to xironounce when iH'sistaiicG to a ds facto govern- 
ment is legitimate or otherwise. It would bo legitimate 
according to him when it is a.n act of the ‘ soverengn poojde ’ 
(not that Locke uses the ];>hrase), superseding a government 
which has been false to its trust. But this iidmitted, all 
sorts of questions arise as to the moans of ascertaining what 
is and wliat is not an act of the sovereign j)eo|)le.’ 

61. The rapid success of the revolution witUoub popular 
disorder prevented Loclce’s theory from becoming of import- 
ance, but in the jiresence of such secta.ria,n ontbnsiasin as 
existed in Hobbes’ time it would have become dangerous. 
It would not any more than that of Hobbes justify resistance 
to '' the powers that be ’ on the part of any body of men 
short of the civil society acting as a whole, i.e, by a majority. 

* Accordingto Holibes, tyranny = ‘ monarchy niisliked’ ; oligarchy =»‘ aristocracy 
misliked.’ 
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Tlie sectaries of tlie time of the Rehellion, in pleading a 
natural or divine right to resist the orders of the govern- 
ment, would have been as much condemned by Locke’s 
theory as by that of Hobbes. Bat who can say when any 
popular action by which established powers, legislative or 
executive, are resisted or altered is an act of the ‘ sovereign 
people,” of the civil society acting as a whole, or no. Where 
government is democratic, in Hobbes’ sense, i.e. vested in 
an assembly of all who will come together, the act of the 
'' sovereign people ’ is nnmistakeahle. It is the act of the 
majority of such an assembly. But in such a case the diffi- 
culty cannot arise. There can be no withdrawal by the 
sovereign people of power from its legislative or executive 
representatives, since it has no such representatives. In 
any other case it would seem impossible to say whether any 
resistance to, or deposition of, an established legislative or 
executive is the act of the majority of the society or no 
Any sectary or revolutionary may plead that he has the 
‘ sovereign people ’ on his side. If he fails, it is not certiiin 
that he has them not on liis side ; for it may be that, though 
he has the majority of the society on his side, yet the society 
has allowed the growth within it of a power which prevents 
it from giving effiect to its will. On the other hand, if the 
revolution succeeds, it is not certain that it had the majority 
on its side when it began, though the majority may have 
come to acquiesce in its result. In short, on Locke’s 
principle that any particnlar government derives its autho- 
rity from ail act of the society, and society by a like act 
may recall tbe authority, how can we ever be entitled to say 
that such an act has been exercised ? 

62. It is true that there is no greater difficulty about 
supposing it to be exercised in the dissolution than in the 
establishment of a government, indeed not so much ; hut 
the act of first establishing a government is thrown back 
into an indefinite past. It may easily be taken for gratited 
without further inquiry into the conditions of its possibility. 
On the other hand, as the act of legitimately dissolving a 
government or superseding one by another has to be ima- 
gined as taking place in the present, the inquiry into the 
conditions of its possibility cannot well he avoided. If we 
have once assumed with Hobbes and Locke,_ that the autho- 
rity of government is derived from a covenant o#aH with all, 



—either directly or media, tely by a subsequent act in which 
the covenanted society delegates its powtu'S to a rcpri'scnta- 
tive or representatives, — itwill follow thatiilik<i act is requiriMl 
to camiol it} and the difli(!nlties of conceiving such an act 
under the condil-ions of the ]>rescnt are so great, tliat 
Hohhiss’ view of the iiTcwocjiblenesa of tlu; original act by 
which a,ny governunnit was cstiahlislnjd has iniudi to ssiy 
for itself. If the authority of any gov(3rnm(nit- -its chiiin on 
our obedience — is held to be dcjrivcd not IVoni a,n. original 
covenant, or from any covenant, but from iluj function which 
it serves in maintaining tliose conditions of frtHjdoin wliieh 
are conditions of the moral life, then no act of the people in 
revocation of a prior act need be reckoned necessary to 
justify its dissolution. If it ceases to serve this function, it 
loses its claim on our obedience. It is a irapsK^acns. (Here 
again the Greek theory, deriving the authority of govern- 
ment not from consent but from the end which it serves, is 
sounder than the modern.) ’Whether or no uaiy particular 
government has on this ground lost its claim arid may he 
rightly resisted, is a question, no doubt, dilliculb lor the 
individual to answer with cerkiinty. In the long run, how- 
ever, it seems generally if not always to answer itself. A 
government no longer serving the binction described — which, 
it must be rememborod, is variously served according to 
ciroum stances— brings forces into play which are fatal to it. 
But if it is difficult upon this theory for the individ ual to 
ascertain, as a matter of speculation, whetlier resistance to 
an established government is justilied or no, at any rate 
upon this theory such a justification of resistance is possible. 
Upon Locke’s theory, the condition necessary to justify it— 
viz. an act of the whole people governed — -is one which, any- 
where except in a Swiss canton, it would be impossible to 
fulfil. Bor practical purposes, Locke comes to a right result 
by ignoring this impossibility. Having supposed the reality 
of one impossible event, — the establishment of government 
by compact or by the act of a society founded on compact,— 
he cancels this error in the result by supposing the ]mssi- 
bility of another transaction equally impossible, viz,, the 
collective act of a people dissolving its government. 

63. It is evident from the chapter (XIX.) on the ‘ dissolu- 
tion of government ’ that he did not seriously contemplate 
the conditiiSfis under which such an act could be exercised. 
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Wliat lie was reallj concerned about was to dispute the 
right divine to govern wrong ’ on the part of a legislative as 
much as on the part of an executive power 5 to maintain the 
principle that government is only justified by being for the 
good of the people, and to point out the difference between 
holding that some government is necessarily for the good of 
the people, and holding that any particular government is 
for their good, a difference which Hobbes had ignored. In 
order to do this, starting with the supposition of an actual 
deed on the part of a community establishing a government, 
he” had to suppose a reserved right on the part of the 
community by a like deed to dissolve it. But in the only 
particular case in which he contemplates a loss by the 
legislature of its representative character, he does not 
suggest the establishment of another by an act of the whole 
people. He saw that the English Parliament in his time 
could not claim to be such as it could be supposed that the 
covenanting community originally intended it to be. ‘It 
often comes to pass,* he says, ‘ in governments where part 
of the legislative consists of representatives chosen by the 
people, that in tract of time this representation becomes 
very unequal and disproportionate to the reasons it was first 
established upon, . , . The hare name of a town, of which 
there remains not so much as the ruins, where scarce so 
much housing as a sheepcote, or more inhabitants than a 
shepherd is to be found, sends as many representatives to the 
grand assembly of law-makers, as a whole county, numerous 
in people, and powerful in riches. This strangers stand 
amazed at, and everyone must confess needs a remedy; 
though most think it hard to find one, because the constitu- 
tion of the legislative being the original and supreme act of 
the society antecedent to all positive laws in it, and depend- 
ing wholly on the people, no inferior power can alter it. 
And therefore the people, when the legislative is once 
constituted, having, in such a government as we have 4)660 
speaking of, no power to act as long as the government 
stands, this inconvenience is thought incapable of a 
remedy * (Chapter XIII. § 157). The only remedy which he 
suggests is not an act of the sovereign people, but an exer- 
cise of prerogative on the part of the executive, in the way of 
redistributing representation, which would be justified by 
^ salus populi suprema lex.’ 


E. iioussjum 


64. That ^ sovoi’eigniy of tlio people, ’ vvliinli Locice leolca 
upon as liold in roservo after its ori^dnal exercise in the 
establishment of government, only to be assorted in the 
event of a legislature pn’oving false to its trust, Rousseau 
supposes to be in constant exercise. Previous writers had 
thought of the political society or commonwealth, upon its 
formation by compact, as instituting a soveiuign. They 
(lilferod chiefly on ilie point whetluir ih.o Siicioty jii’t(!rwar(ls 
had or had not a rightof disidaning a,n cslahliHliod sovereign, 
Rousseau docs not tbijih of the society, nvilan <»r e.oni mon- 
wealth, as thus instituting a sovtu'cngu, but a.s ifsc'lf in the 
u,ct of its formation hecoiiiing a sovtjreign and evcT ailer 
contimiiiig so, 

65. In his conception of a state of nature?, Roussesiu does 
not dilfer from Locke. Ho conc<‘ives the moilvo for passing 
out of it, however, somewhat differently and more? after the 
manner of Spinoza. With Locke the inotivi? is (duefly a 
sense of the desirability of having an iniparLia.1 judge, and 
efficient enforcement of the law of nature. According to 
Rousseau, some pact takes place when men find the? hindrances 
to their preservation in a state of nature too strong for the 
forces which each individual can bring to boar agu just them. 
This recalls Spinoza’s view of the ‘jus in naturam ’ as 
acquired by a combination of the forces of individuals in 
civiLsociety. 

66. The ‘ problem of which the social contract is a solu- 
tion ’ Rousseau states thus : ‘ To And a form of association 
which protects with the whole common force the person and 
property of each associate, and in virtue of which everyone, 
while uniting himself to all, only obeys himself and remains 
as free as before.’ {Gontrat Sodid, I, vi.) The terms of the 
contract which solves this problem Rousseau states thuss 
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* Eacli of m tlirows into the common stock bis person and all 
his faculties nuder the supreme direction of the general 
will 5 and we accept each member as an individual part of 
the whole. . . . There results from this act of association, in 
place of the several persons of the several contracting parties, 
a collective moral body, composed of as many members as 
there are voices in the assembly, which body receives from 
tins act its unity, its common self, its life, and its will. . . . 
It is called by its members a state when it is passive, a 
sovereign when it is active, a i^ower when compared with 
simiJar bodies. The associates are called collectively a 
feojgle, severally citizens as sharing in the sovereign authority, 
subjects as submitted to the laws of the state.’ (/&.) Each of 
them is under an obligation in two relations, ‘ as a member of 
the sovereign bod}’' towards the individnals, and as a member 
of the state towards the sovereign.’ All the subjects can 
by a public vote be placed nnder a particular obligation 
towards the sovereign, but the sovereign cannot thus incur 
an obligation towards itself. It cannot impose any law 
upon itself which it cannot cancel. Nor is there need to 
restrict its powers in the interest of the subjects. Eor the 
sovereign body, being formed only of the individuals which 
constitute it, can have no interest contrary bo theirs. 

‘ Erom the mere fact of its existence, it is always all that it 
ought to be ’ (since, from the very fact of its institution, all 
merely private interests are lost in it). On the other hand, 
the will of the individual (his particular interest as founded 
upon his particular desires) may very well conflict with that 
general will which constitutes the sovereign. Hence the 
social pact necessarily involves a tacit agreement, that anyone 
refusing to conform to the general will shall be forced to do 
so by the whole body politic j in other words, ‘ shall he 
forced to be free,’ since the universal conformity to the 
general will is the guarantee to each individual of freedom 
from dependence on any other person or persons. (I, vii.) 

67. The result to the individual may be stated thus. 
He exchanges the natural liberty to do and get what he can, 
a liberty limited by Ms relative strength, for a liberty at 
once limited and secured by the general will ; he exchanges 
the mere possession of such things as he can get, a possession 
which is the effect of force, for a property founded on a 
positive title, on the guarantee of society. At the same 



time lie becomes a moral agent. Justice instead of instinct 
becomes tbo guide of bis atitiuns. For tlio moral slavery to 
a.ppetite h.e substitutes tbe inornl freedom, wliicdi, consists in 
obedience to a self-imposed law, Now for tbo first time it 
can be said that there is aaiytliing wbieli bo omjhi to do, as 
disiingnishod from that wbicli lie i^fomul to do. (Tj viii.) 

08. Suck language mak(‘.s it clear fliat tlui sovereignty 
of wliicb ItoviBseau discusses tbe <trigin ami jdl.ributes, is 
sometliiiig essentially dilienmt from tbe suprtmio coercive 
power wliicb x^i'mdous writers on tbe ^jus civile’ bad in 
view. A coiitomporary of Hobbes bad said that ^ 

‘ there’s on earth a yet luignater thing, 

Veiled though it bo, tlian Parliament and King.’ 

It is to tliis ^ auguster thing,’ not to sucb supreme power as 
English lawyers held to be vested in ‘ Parliament and King,’ 
that Eousseau’s account of the sovereign is really a|>xdicable. 
What he says of it is what Plato or Aristotle might have 
said of the Bstos vovst, which is the source of ihe btvvs and 
discipline of the ideal polity, and what a follower of Kant 
might say of the ‘juiro jiractical reasoji,’ which renders tbe 
individual obedient to a law of wbicli. ho regards himself, in 
virtue of his reason, as tlie antlior, and carwes him to treat 
humanity equally in the iiorson of oiliers and in bis own 
always as a-ii end, never merely as a ineaiiH. Ibit all tbo 
while Rousseau himself thinks that bo is treating of the 
sovereign in the ordinary sense j in tbo sense of some power 
of which it could be reasonably asked bow it was established 
ill the part where it resid<‘S, wlicn and by whom and in 
what way it is exercised, A reader of him who is more or 
less familiar with the legal conception of sovereignty, but 
not at all with that of xmactical reason or of a ‘ general will,’ 
a common ego, which wills nothing but what is for the 
common good, is pretty sure to retain the idea of supreme 
coercive power as the attribute of sovereignty, and to ignore 
the -attribute of pure disinterestedness, which, according to 
Rousseau, must characterise every act that can be ascribed to 
the sovereign. 

69. The practical result is a vague exaltation of the pre- 
rogatives of the sovereign people, without any corresponding 
limitation of the conditions under which an act is to be 
deemed that of the sovereign people. The jnstifiability of 
laws and acts of government, and of the rights which these 
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confer, comes to be sought simply in the fact that the people 
wills them, not in the fact that they represent a true ^ volonte 
g&erale/ an impartial and disinterested will for the common 
good. Thus the question of what really needs to be enacted 
by the state in order to secure the conditions under which a 
good life is possible, is lost sight of in the quest for majorities j 
and as the will of the people in any other sense than the 
measure of what the people will tolerate is really unaseer- 
tainable in the great nations of Europe, the way is prepared 
for the sophistries of modern political management, for 
manipulating electoral bodies, for influencing elected bodies, 
and pi’ocnring plebiscites. 

70. The incompatibility between the ideal attributes 
which Eoussean ascribes to the sovereign andany power that 
can actually he exercised by any man or body of men becomes 
clearer as we proceed. He exj>ressly distinguishes ^sove- 
reignty ’ from power, and on the ground of this distinction 
holds that it cannot he alienated, represented, or divided. 
‘ Sovereignty being simply the exercise of the general will 
can never be alienated, and the sovereign, who is only a 
collective being, can only be represented by himself. Power 
can he transmitted, but not will.’ (If, i.) In order to the 
possibility of a representation of the general will, there must 
be a permanent accord between it and the individual will 
or wills of the person or persons representing it. But such 
permanent accord is impossible. (Ih.) Again, a general will 
is from the nature of the case indivisible. It is commonly 
held to be divided, not, indeed, in respect of its source, but 
in respect of the objects to which its acts are <lirect(^cl, 
e.g, into legislative and executive powers; into rights of taxa- 
tion, of war, of justice, &c. But this supposed division of 
sovereign powers or rights implies that ‘what are only 
emanations from the sovereign axithority are taken to be 
parts of it.’ (II, ii.) The only exercise of sovereign power, 
properly so called, is in legislation, and there is no pi^per 
act of legislation except when the whole people comes to a 
decision with inference to the whole peoj)le. Then the matter 
decided on is as general as the will -which decides on it ; and 
this is what constitutes a law. (II, vi.) By this consideration 
several questions are answered. Whose office is it to make 
laws? It is that of the general will, which can neither be 
alienated nor represented. Is the prince above the law? 



The answer is, He is a member of the state, a^nd cannot ho so. 
Can the law ho ■unjust? Ho one can be ■unjust to hhnseir: 
therefore not the whole people to the whole people. How 
can we bo free and yet subject to the laws ? The laws are 
the register o-f our own will, {lb.) Laws, in short, are piu- 
perly those general * conditions of civil aHSocta, lion ’ which 
the associates impose on tliomselvc^s, Whisro (uiher of the 
specified coiulitions is hicldug, wluu’O eithc.'r it is not the 
universal will from which an ordiiui.n(a3 proctH-ds or it is not 
the whole people to which it relati.'S, it is not a hiw hut a 
decree, not an act of sovereignty hut of magistracy. (f6j) 

71. This leads to a consideration of the nature and 
institution of magistracy or goverimient. (HI, i.) The 
government is never the same as the sovereign. The two 
are distinguished by their functions, that of the one being 
legislative, that of the other executive. Even whore the 
people itself governs, its acts of goverimient must be dis- 
tinguislied from its acts of sov<;reigul:y, tlie rorinor having a 
particular, the hitter a genenil, roferenoo. Government is 
the exercise according to law of the execaif.ive power, and tlui 
‘prince ’ or ‘ magistrate* is the man or body of men charged 
with this administration ; ‘a body intermediary between the 
subjects and the sovereign, cliargedwiih the execution of the 
laws, and with the maintenance of civil and political free- 
dom * {Ih.) Where all or most of the citizens are magistrates, 
or charged with the supreme functions of goveruinent, wo 
have a democracy ; where a few, an aristocracy ; where one 
is so charged, a monarchy* (HI, iii.) The differences de- 
pend, not as Hobbes and others had supposed, on the quarter 
where the sovereignty resides — for it must always reside in 
the whole body of people — but on that in which government 
resides. The idea of government is that the dominant will 
of the prince should be the general will or law, that it sbonld 
be simply the public force by which that general will is 
broi3ght to hear on individuals or against other states, 
serving the same purpose in the state as the union of soul 
and body in the individual (HI, i.) ; and this idea is most 
likely to he satisfied under a democracy. There, the general 
will (if there is a general will, which the democracy is no 
guarantee for there being, according to Eousseau’s distinc- 
tion between the ‘ voloute generate ’ and ‘ voloute de tons,’ 
of which more hereafter) caAnot fail to coincide with the 
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flominajit will of the government. The j)revalence of par- 
ticular interests may prevent there being a will at all of the 
kind which Eousseau would count general or truly sove- 
reign, but they cannot be more prevalent in the magistracy, 
constituted by the whole people, than in the same people 
acting in the way of legislation. In a democracy, therefore, 
the will of the sovereign, so far as there is a sovereign in the 
prox^er sense, necessarily finds exx)ression in the will of the 
magistracy. On the other hand, though under either of the 
other forms of government there is danger of collision 
between sovereign and government, yet the force of the 
government is greater than in a democracy. It is greatest 
when the government is a monarchy, because under all other 
forms there is more or less discrepancy between the individual 
wills of the several persons composing the government, as 
directed to the particular good of ea.ch, and the corporate 
will of the government of which the o])ject is its own 
efficiency, and under a monarchy this source of weakness is 
avoided. (Ill, ii.) As there is more need of force in the 
government in x>roportiou to the number of subjects whose 
X)artioular wills it has to control, it follows that monarchy is 
best suited to the largest, democracy to the smallest states. 
(Ill, iii.) 

72. As to the institution of government, Rousseau main- 
tains streiiuonsly that it is not established by contract. 

‘ There is only one contract in the state, viz. that of the 
original association; and this excludes every other. No 
other public contract can be imagined which would not bo a 
violation of the first.’ (Ill, xvi.) Even when government 
is vested in an hereditary body, monarchic or aristocratic, 
this is merely a provisional arrungeraeiit, made and liable 
to he reversed by the sovereign, whose officers the governors 
are. The act by which government is established is twofold, 
consisting firstly of the passing of a law by the sovereign, 
to the effect that there shall be a government ; secondly, of. 
an act in execution of this law, by which the governors — the 
* magistrates ’ — are appointed. But it may bo asked. How 
can the latter act, being one not of sovereignty but of magis- 
tracy (for it has a x>articular reference in the designation of 
the governors), be x^erfoiuned when as yet there is no govern- 
ment ? The answer is that the x)eople resolves itself from 
a sovereign body into a body of magistrates, as the English 



Parliament resolves itself constantly from a lefi^'islative body 
into a committee. In other words, by a simple act of the 
general will a democracy is for the time established, whidi 
then proceeds either to retain the govern uumt in itsown hands, 
or to place it in those of an otlicer, ac(iording to tlie form in 
wliieh the sovereign ha,s decided to (istablisli tlus goveriimoiit, 
(III, xvii.) Acts similar to thal; by which the governnumt 
was originally constitnb'd need to Ixi pi'riodically repc'u.ttul 
in order .to prevent the governnumt from iismping the 
functions of the sovereign, i.e. the function of legislation. 
(Could this usurpation occtir under a democianty P) In order 
that the sovereignty may not fall into abeyance, it must he 
exercised, aiid it can only be exercised in assemblies of the 
whole people. These must be held periodically, and at their 
opening two questions ought to be submitted j one, whether 
it pleases the sovereign to maintain the present form of 
gorernment ; the other, whether it pleases the people to 
leave the administration in the hands of tlu‘ts(} at present 
charged with it. (Til, xviii.) Such assemblies are tnilitled to 
revise and repeal all previously enacled laws. A law not so 
repofilcd the sovereign must be talvU'U tacitly to (umlirm, a.ntl 
it retains its authority. But as the true sovt'rt'ign is not 
any law hut the general will, no law, even the most funda- 
mental, can be exempt from liability to r(‘peul. Pvtm the 
social pact itself might legiiimately be diKSsolved, by agree- 
ment of all the citizens assembled, (i?j.) (Whether unanimity 
is necessary for the purpose is not specified.) Without such 
assemblies there can he no exorcise of the gcmeral will 
(which, as before stated, caimot be represented), and conse- 
quently no freedom. The English peo^dc, e,g,, is quite 
raistahen in tliinldng itself free. It is only free while the 
election of members of Parliament is going on. As soon as 
they are elected, it is in bondage, it is nothing. In the 
short moments of its freedom it makes Buch a had use of it 
,that it well deserves to lose it. (HI, xv.) 

VS. It appears from the above tliat, according to Eous- 
seau, the general will, which is the true sovei'eigii, can only 
be exercised in assemblies of the whole people. On the 
other hand, he does not hold that an act of such an assembly 
is necessarily an act of tbe general will. After telling ns that 
the ‘ general wdll is always right, and always tends to the 
public good/ he adds, ‘but it does not follow that the delibe- 
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rations of the people liave always the same rectitude. . . . 
There is often a great diflPerence between the will of all and 
the general will. The latter only loo^s to the common inter- 
est ; the other looks to private interests, and is only a sum 
of the wills of individuals.’ (II, iii.) Again (IT, iv.), ‘that 
which generalises the will is not so much the number of voices 
as the common interest which unites them.’ He holds apx^a- 
rentlj that in the assembly of the whole people, if they had 
sufficient information, and if no minor combinations of parti- 
cular interests were formed within the entire body, the differ- 
ence between the wills of individuals would neutralise each 
other, and the vote of the whole body would express the true 
general wall. But in fact in all assemblies there is at least a 
liability to lack of information and to the formation of cliques ; 
and hence it cannot be held that the vote of the assembly 
necessarily expresses the general will. Rousseau, however, 
does not go so far as to say that unless the law is actually such 
as contributes to the common good, it is not an expression 
of the general will. The general will, according to him, 
always aims at or wills the common good, hut is liable to 
be mistaken as to the means of attaining it. ‘ It is always 
right, but the judgment which guides it is not always 
enlightened. . . . Individuals see the good which they reject ; 
the public wills the good which it does not see.’ (II, vi.) 
Hence the need of a guide in the shape of a great lawgiver. 
Apparently, however, the possible lack of enlightenment on 
the x>art of the general will does not, in Rousseau’s view, 
I)revent its decisions from being for the public good. In 
discussing the ‘ limits of the sovereign powmr ’ he maintains 
that there can be no conflict between it and the natural 
right of the individual, because, * although it is only that 
part of his powmr, his goods, his freedom, of which the use 
is important to the community, that the individual transfers 
to the sovereign by the social jpact, yet the sovereign alone 
can be judge of the importance ’ ; and the sovereign ^ carfoot 
lay on the subjects any constraint which is not for the good 
of the corammiity.’ ‘ Under the law of reason ’ (which is thus 
identified with the general will) ‘ nothing is done without a 
cause, any more than under the law of nature.’ (II, iv.) 

74. But though even an unenlightened general will is 
the general will still, and (as we are left to infer) cannot in 
its decisions do otherwise than promote the public good, 



Parliament resolves itself constantly from a 
into a committee. In other words, hy n, simple act 
general will a democracy is for tho time establi' ’*a.r assombly, 
then proceeds oitli(‘r to retain the govern nu" ’ ole people, and tlio 
or to place it in thosc^ of an olllcer. ' ^i. V, i.) I ii simh C!i,ses it 
■which the S(»veroigu has deeid ,« anniliila-hMl <ir cornipted; it, 
(III, xvii.) A(its similiir •^..ernhhs ami pun;.’ Ilvem in tho in- 
was origiiuilly coustih is govermal hy his pvivui<5 iuh'.rcHt the 
in order. to priw' ,u)t extinct, nor is ho unn.waro (dther of 
functions of "^hiic good r<‘quires or of iht' fact that what is for 
(Could thi'-oo good is also for his own. But his share in the 
that t\ic evil to winch he knows that his vote will contribute, 
t'xojems nothing by the side of tho special private good which 
he hopes to gain. By his vote, in short, he does not answer 
the question, Is so and so for tho advantagi'. of iho stated 
hnt, Is it for llie advantage of this parli(3idar man or party 

in.) 

71>. T]h 3 test of ilio donumyice <vf the general will in 
asseinhlioK of th<3 people is an a.pproaeli to unanimity, * Long 
deljates, disenssious, inmnlt, ii>diea.te tlu! ascsMidency of 
particular inLu'osta a,nd llui desdiue. of ihe Hinted (IV, il) 
IluuHseau, how<'ver, (Uves not venturti to Hay that ahwilute 
nmininiity in the assemldy is maa'ssary l.o an expression of 
the general ■will, or io give a law a. claim upon ihe oh(ulieneo 
of the subjects. This would have hetui to nmder ellectiud 
legislation impossihlo. Upon the tluuiry, hovv(‘v<u’, of the 
foundation of legitimaiio sov<ireiguty in consent;, ilie theory 
that the natural right of t.he individuu,! is violu.t<‘d unless he 
is himself a joint imponent of the law which he is called to 
obey, it is not easy to see wluit rightful claim there can he 
to the submission of a minority. Eoussean so fur nu'oguises 
tlie difficulty that ho requires unaiiiiiiiiy in the original com- 
j)act. (IV, ii.) If among those who are parties to it there 
are others who oppose it, the result is sim[)ly that llie latter 
* are*“ not included in it. “They are sl.rangers among the 
citixens.^ But this does not explain how they are to be 
rightfully controlled, on the. pritieiplo that the only rightful 
control is founded on consent ; or, if they are not controlled, 
what is the value of the ‘ social compact.’ llow can the 
object of the pact be attained while those who are bound by 
it have these ‘ strangers ’ living among them who are not 
bound by it, and who, not being bound by it, cannot be 
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rations of tlie people have always the same rectitude. . . . 

often a great difference between the will of all and 
ttie original The latter only loo^^-s to the common inter- 
no right to resisi/ to private intei-ests, and is only a sum 
hyi^othesi to th.Q effect fll> hi-) Again (II, iv.), Hhat 
common concern, will take xt., much the number of voices 
The true form, therefore, of the qyhem.’ He holds 
party to the pact should consider fens, '’people, if they had 
the assembly is, as Eousseau puts it, noVsi^i^^^s of parti- 
measure what I wish for, or what I approv^^the differ- 
‘Is it in conformity with the general will? ^ each 

voted upon this question, he finds himself in a minora 5|^8 
is bound to suppose that he is mistaken in his views of It 
general will, and to accept the decision of the majority aS%^ 
the general will which, by the pact, he is bound to obey. 

So far all is consistent ; though how the individual is to be 
answered if he pleads that the vote of the assembly has 
been too much biassed by particular interests to be an 
expression of the general will, and that therefore it is not 
binding on him, does not ajppear. 

76. But after the first generation of those who were 
parties to the supposed original compact, what is to settle 
whether anyone is a party to it or no ? Eoussean faces the 
question, hut his only answer is that when once the state 
is instituted, consent is implied in residence ; “ to dwell on the 
territory is to sxibmit to the sovereignty.’ (IV, ii.) Tliis 
answer, however, will scarcely stand examination. Rousseau 
himself does not consider that residence in the same region 
with the original parties to the pact renders those so 
resident also parties to it. Why should it do so, when the 
pact has descended to a later generation? It may be 
argued of course that everyone residing in a settled society, 
which secures him in his rights of person and property, has 
the benefit of the society from the mere fact of his residence 
in it, and is therefore morally bound to accept its laws. “ But 
this is to abandon the doctrine of obligation being founded 
on consent. Residence in a territory governed by a*certaia 
sovereign can only he taken Jo imply consent to the rule of 
that sovereign, if there is any real possibility of relinquish- 
ing it, and this there can scarcely ever be. 

77. Rousseau certainly carried out the attempt to recon- 
cile submission to government with the existence of uafural 
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Eousseaii distincHj contemplates the possihility of the 
so overpowered by particular Uiteresta . 

-nat It bnda no expression in the votes of a pornil.— “t — 

■ hongh the assembly be really one of a wh*’’- 
vote of the majority isdnly taken...'*'-/ -7“ ‘7 

IS not that the general win * 

is always constant, unal>^ *“ ‘ annihilated or corrupted ; it 
dividual whose vote>f^^ pure.' Even in the in- 
general will is governed by his private interest the 

what the pujg^^^iot extinct, nor is he unaware either of 
the puhl^ff^jiic good requires or of the fact that what is for 
pnH^*®lic good is also for his own. But his share in the 
evil to which he knows that his vote will contribute, 
Secerns nothing hj the side of the special private good which 
he hopes to gain. By his vote, in short, he does not answer 
the question, Is so and so for the advantage of the state "? 
but, is it for the advantage of this particular man or party ? 


(16.) 

75. The test of the dominance of the general will in 
assemblies of the peo^^le is an a,pproach to unanimity. ‘ Long 
debates, discussions, tumult, indicate the ascendency of 
particular interests and the decline of the state.’ (EV, ii.) 
Bousseau, however, does not venture to say that absolute 
unanimity in the assembly is necessary to an expression of 
the general will, or to give a law a claim upon the obedionee 
of the subjects. This would have been to render effectual 
legislation impossible. Upon the theory, however, of the 
foundation of legitimate sovereignty in consent, the theory 
that the natural right of the individual is violated unless he 


is himself a joint imponent of the law which he is called to 
obey, it is not easy to see what rightful claim there can be 
to the submission of a minority. Bousseau so far recognises 
the diificulty that he requires unanimity in the original com- 
pact, (IV, ii.) If among those who are parties to it thei-e 
are others who oppose it, the result is simply that the latter 
are" not included in it. ‘They are strangers among the 
citizens.’ But this does not explain how they are to be 
rightfiilly controlled, on the princixde that the only rightful 
control is founded on consent ; or, if they are not controlled, 
what is the value of the ‘ social compact.’ How can the 
object of the pact be attained while those who are bound by 
it have these ‘ strangers ’ living among them who are not 
Lr.nv,fi luT it,, ji.iid who. not beinar bound by it, cannot be 
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riglitfully controlled? The difficulty must recur with each 
generation of the descendants of those who were parties to 
the original pact. The parties to the j)act, it is true, hare 
no right to resist the general will, because the pact is ex 
hypothesi to the effect that each individual, in all things of 
common concern, will take the general will for his own. 
The true form, therefore, of the question upon which each 
party to the pact should consider himself to be voting in 
the assembly is, as Rousseau puts it, not ‘ Is the proposed 
measure what I wish for, or what I approve, or no ? * but 
“^Is it ill conformity with the general will?^ If, having 
voted upon this question, he finds himself in a minority, he 
is hound to suppose that he is mistaken in his views of the 
general will, and to accept the decision of the majority as 
the general will which, by the pact, he is bound to obey. 
So far all is consistent ; though how the individual is to be 
answered if he pleads that the vote of the assembly has 
been too much biassed by particular interests to he an 
expression of the general will, and that therefore it is not 
binding on him, does not appear. 

76. But after the first generation of those who were 
parties to the supposed original compact, what is to settle 
whether anyone is a party to it or no ? Rousseau faces the 
question, but his only answer is that when once the state 
is instituted, consent is implied in residence ,* ‘ to dwell on the 
territory is to submit to the sovereignty/ (IV, ii.) Tin’s 
answer, however, will scarcely stand examination, Rousseau 
himself does not consider that residence in the same region 
with the original parties to the pact renders those so 
resident also parties to it. Wliy should it do so, when the 
pact has descended to a later generation? It may bo 
argued of course that everyone residing in a settled society, 
which secures him in his rights of person and property, has 
the benefit of the society from the mere fact of liis residence 
in it, and is therefore morally bound to accept its laws. "But 
this is to abandon the doctrine of obligation being founded 
on consent. Residence in a territory governed by a certain 
sovereign can only be taken to imply consent to the rule of 
that sovereign, if there is any real possibility of relinquish- 
ing it, and this there can scarcely ever be. 

77. Rousseau certainly carried out the attempt to recon- 
cile submission to government with the existence of natural 
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riglits antecedent to the institution of government, by the 
hypothesis of a foundation of government in consent, more 
consistently than any other writer; and his result shows 
the hopelessness of the attempt. To the consistency of his 
theory he sacrifices every claim to right on the part of any 
state except one in which the whole body of citizens directly 
legislates, i.e. on the of nearly all states then or now 
existing ; and finally he can only justify the control of the 
minority by the majority in any state whatever by a subter- 
fuge. It does not follow, however, because the doctrine of 
natural rights and the consequent conception of government 
as founded on compact are untenable, that there is no truth 
in the conception of the state or sovereign as rej)resenting a 
general will, and as authorised or entitled to obedience on 
that account. It is this concex)tiou, as the permanently 
valuable thing in Rousseau, that we have now further to 
consider. 

78. The first remark upon it which suggests itself is that, 
as Rousseau puts the matter, there may be an independent 
political society in which there is no sovereign power at all, 
or in which, at any rate, it is not exercised. The sovereign 
is the general will. But the general will can only be exer- 
cised through the assembly of a whole people. The necessary 
conditions of its exercise, then, in Rousseau’s time, were 
only fulfilled in the Swiss cantons and (perhaps) in the 
United Provinces. In England they were fulfilled in a way 
during the time of a general election. But even where these 
conditions were fulfilled, it did not follow that the general 
will was put in force. It might he overpow^ered, as in the 
Roman comitia, by particular interests. Is it then to he 
understood that, according to Rousseau, either there can be 
independent states without any sovereignty in actual exer- 
cise, or that the European states of his time, and equally 
the great states of the xmesent day (for in none of these is 
tlierS any more exercise of the general will than in the 
England of his time), are not properly states at all? 

79. 'We may try to aaiswer this question by distinguishing 
sovereign de facio from sovereign de jure, and saying tliat 
what Rousseau meant was that the general will, as defined 
by him and as exercised under the conditions which he 
prescribes, was the only sovereign dejure, but that he would 
have recoemised in the ordinary states of his time a sove- 
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roign de facto •, and that in the same wa,y, when lie describes 
the institution of government as arising out of a twofold 
act consequent on the original pact (an act in which the 
sovereign people first decides that there shall be a govern- 
ment, and then, not as a sovereign people, but as a demo- 
cratic magistracy, decides in what hands the government 
shall be placed), he does not conceive himself to be desciib- 
ing what has actually taken place, but what is necessary to 
give a government a moral title to obedience. Whether 
itousseau himself had this distinction in view is not always 
deaf. At the outset he states his object thus : Man is born 
free, and everywhere he is in fetters. How has this change 
come about P I do not know. What can render it legiti- 
mate ? That is a question which I deem myself able to 
answer.’ (I, i.) The answer is the account of the establish- 
ment of a sovereign by social pact. It might be inferred 
from this that he considered himself in the sequel to be 
delineating transactions to the actual occurrence of which 
he did not commit himself, but which, if they did occur, 
would constitute a duty as distinct from a physical necessity 
of submission on tlie j)art of subjects to a sovereign, and to 
which some equivalent must he supposed, in the shape of a 
tacit present convention on the part of the members of a 
state, if their submission is to be matter of duty as distinct 
from physical necessity, or is to be explained as a matter 
of right by the ostensible sovereign. This, however, would 
merely be an inference as to his meaning. His actual 
procedure is to describe transactions, by which the sove- 
reignty of the genei-al will was established, and by which 
it in turn established a government, as if they had actually 
taken place. ISTor is he content with suqjposing a tacit 
consent of the people as rendering subjection legitimate. 
The people whose submission to law is to be legitimate ’ 
must actually take part in sovereign legislative assemblies. 
It is very rarely that he uses language which implies the 
possibility of a sovereign power otherwise constituted. He 
does indeed speak’ of the possibility of a prince '(in the 

* 'If it happened that the prince had sovereignties, one de jme, the other de 
a private -will more active than that of faato-, bnt from that moment the social 
the sovereign, and that he made use of union would disappear, and the body 
the public force placed in his hands as politic would be dis.solred.’ (Ill, i.) 
the instrument of this private will, ‘When the prince ceases to administer 
there would result, so to speak, two ' the state according to. the laws, and 
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riglits antecedent to tlie institution of government, By tlie 
iiyiDotliesis of a foundation of government in consent, more 
consistently than any other writer; a,nd his result shows 
the hopelessness of the attempt. To the consistency of his 
theory he sacrifices every claim to right on the part of any 
state except one in which the whole body of citizens directly 
legislates, i.e. on the part of nearly all states then or now 
existing ; and finally he can only justify the control of the 
minority hy the majority in any state whatever by a subter- 
fuge. It does not follow, however, because the doctrine of 
natural rights and the eonseqneiit conception of government 
as founded on compact are untenable, that there is no truth 
in the conception of the state or sovereign as rei)resenting a 
general will, and as authorised or entitled to obedience on 
that account. It is this conception, as the permanently 
valuable thing in Rousseau, that we have now further to 
consider. 

78. The first remark upon it which suggests itself is that, 
as Rousseau puts the matter, there may be an independent 
political society in which there is no sovereign power at all, 
or in which, at any rate, it is not exercised. The sovereign 
is the general will. But the general will can only bo exer- 
cised through the assembly of a whole jxjople. The necessary 
conditions of its exercise, then, in Rousseau’s time, were 
only fulfilled in the Swiss cantons and (perhaps) in the 
United Provinces. In England they were fulfilled in a way 
during the time of a general election. But even where these 
conditions were fulfilled, it did not follow that the general 
will was put ill force. It might he overpowered, as in the 
Roman comitia, by particular interests. Is it then to be 
understood that, according to Rousseau, either there can be 
independent states without any sovereignty in actual exer- 
cise, or that the European states of his time, and equally 
the great states of the xJi’esent day (for in none of these is 
therS any more exercise of the general will than in the 
England of his time), are not properly states at all ? 

79. *We may try to answer this question by distinguishing 
sovereign de facto from sovereign do jure, and saying that 
what Rousseau meant was that the general will, as defined 
hy him and as exercised under the conditions which he 
prescribes, was the only sovereign de jure, but that he would 
have recocruised in the ordinary states of his time a sove- 
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reign de facto •, and tliat in tlie same way, when lie describes 
the institution of government as arising out of a twofold 
act consequent on tlie original pact (an act in wdiicli the 
sovereign people first decides that there shall be a govern- 
ment, and then, not as a sovereign people, but as a demo- 
cratic magistracy, decides in what hands the government 
shall be placed), he does not conceive himself to be desciib- 
ing what has actually taken place, but what is necessary to 
give a government a moral title to obedience. Whether 
Bousseau himself had this distinction in view is not always 
cleaJ. At the outset he states his object thus : ‘ Man is born 
free, and everywhere he is in fetters. How has this change 
come about? I do not know. What can render it legiti- 
mate? That is a question which I deem myself able to 
answer.’ (I, i.) The answer is the account of the establish- 
ment of a sovereign by social pact. It might be inferred 
from this that he considered himself in the sequel to be 
delineating transactions to the actual occurrence of which 
he did not commit himself, but which, if they did occur, 
would constitute a duty as distinct from a physical necessity 
of submission on the part of subjects to a sovereign, and to 
which some equivalent must he supposed, in the shape of a 
tacit present convention on the part of the members of a 
state, if their submission is to be matter of duty as distinct 
from physical necessity, or is to be explained as a matter 
of right by the ostensible sovereign. This, however, would 
merely he an inference as to his meainng. His actual 
procedure is to describe transactions, by which the sove- 
reignty of the general will was established, and by which 
it in turn established a government, as if they had actually 
taken place. Hor is he content with supposing a tacit 
consent of the people as rendering subjection legitimate. 
The people whose submission to law is to be ‘ legitimate ’ 
must actually take part in sovereign legislative assemblies. 
It is very rarely that he uses language which implieii the 
possibility of a sovereign power otherwise constituted. He 
does indeed speak ^ of the possibility of a prince “(m the 

* ‘ If it happened that the prince had sovereignties, one de jim, the other de 
a private -will more active than that of faato-, but from that moment the soeia! 
the sovereign, and that he made use of union would disappear, and the body 
tlie public force placed in his hands as politic would be dissolved.’ (Ill, i.) 
the instrument of this private will, ‘When the prince erases to administPv 
there would result, so to speak, two ’ the state according to. the lavs, ami 
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special meaning of tlie term, as representing tlie head of 
the executive) usurping sovereignty, and speaks of the sove- 
reignty thus usurped as existing de facto, not de jure; but in 
no other connection (so far as I have observed) does he 
speak of anything short of the volonte geuerale ^ exercised 
through the vote of an assembled people as sovereign at all. 
And the whole drift of his doctrine is to show that no 
sovereign, otherwise constituted, had any claim on obedi- 
ence. There was no state in Europe at his time in which 
his doctrine would not have justified rebellion, and even 
under existing representative systems the conditions ard" not 
fulfilled which according to him are necessary to give laws 
the claim on our obedience which arises from their being an 
expression of the general will. The only system under which 
these conditions could be fulfilled would be one of federated 
self-governing communes, small enough to allow each 
member an active share in the legislation of the commune. 
It is probably the influence of Eousseau that has made such 
a system the ideal of political enthusiasts in France, 

usurps the sovereign power . . . then is broken . . . and all the ordinary 
the state in the larger sense is dis- citizens return as a matter of riglit to 
solved, and there is formed another their state of natural liberty, and are 
within it, composed only of the members merely forced, but not obliged, to obey.’ 
of the government ... the social pact (ill, x.) 
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Eousseaxt and Austin. 

• 

80. The questiona tlien arise (1) wlietlier tliere is any 
trntli in Rousseau’s conception of sovereignty as founded 
upon a ‘ volonte generate ’ in its application to actual sove- 
reignty. Does anytliing like sncli a sovereignty exist in the 
societies properly called political ? (2) Is there any truth in 
speaking of a sovereignty de jure founded upon the ^ volonte 
generate’? (3). If thei-e is, are Ave to hold with Rousseau 
thac this ‘ will ’ can only he exercised through the votes of a 
sovereign people? 

81. (1) The first question is one -which, if we take our 
notions of sovereignty from such writers as Austin, we shall 
be at first disposed decidedly to negative. Austin is con- 
sidered a master of xu’ecise definition. We may begin, there- 
fore, by looking to his definition of sovereignty and the 
terms connected with it. His general definition of law runs 
as follows : ‘ A law, in the most general and comj)rehensive 
acceptation in which the term, in its literal meaning, is em- 
ployed, may be said to be a rule laid down for the guidance 
of an intelligent being by an intelligent being having power 
over him.’ ^ These rules are of two kinds ; (1) laws set by 
God to men, or the law of nature j and (2) laws set by men 
to men, or human law. We are only concerned with the 
latter, the human laws. These are again distinguished into 
two classes, according as they are or are not established by 
political superiors. ‘ Of the laws or rules set by men to nien, 
some are established by ’political superiors, sovereign and 
subject; by persons exercising supreme and subordinate 
government, in independent nations, or independent political 
societies’ (pp. 88 and 89). ‘The aggregate of the rules 
established by political superiors is frequently styled positive 

® Lectures on Jurisp-udencef vol. 1. p 88 (edit, oi' i8&9, in two vols,) 
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law, or law existing hj position ’ (p. 89). This is distinguished 
from ‘positive morality.^ Laws are .fartlier explained as a 
species of commands. A command is a signification of 
desire, distinguished by the fact that the party to whom it 
is addressed is liable to evil from the party expressing the 
desire in case he does not comply with it (p. 91). This 
liability to evil forms the sanction of the command. Where 
a command ‘ obliges generally to acts or forbearances of a 
class, it is a law ’ (p. 95) . ‘ Every positive law, or every law 

simply and strictly so called, is set by a sovereign person or a 
sovereign body of x^ersons to a member or members Of the 
independent political society wherein that person or body is 
sovereign or supreme. Or (changing the expression) it is 
set by a monarch, or sovereign member, to a person or 
|)ersons in a state of subjection to its author. Even though it 
sprung directly from another fountain or source, it is a 
positive law, or a law strictly so called, by the institution of 
that present sovereign in the character of political superiqr. 
Or (borrowing the language of Hobbes) the legislator is he, 
not by whose authority the law was first made, but by whoso 
authority it continues to be a law’ (pp. 225 and 220). 

‘ The notions of sovereignty and independent political 
society may be expressed concisely thus. If a determinate 
human superior, mt in a habit of obedience to alike superior, 
receive habitual obedience from the hulk of a given society, 
that determinate superior is sovereign in that society, and 
the society (including the superior) is a society political and 
independent’ (p. 226). 

‘ In order that a given society may form a society 
political and independent, the two distinguishing marks 
which I have mentioned above must unite. The generality of 
the given society must be in a habit of obedience to a deter- 
minate and common superior ; whilst that determinate person, 
or determinate body of persons, must not be habitually 
obedient to a determinate person or body. It is the union 
of that positive with this negative mark which renders that 
certain superior sovereign or supreme, and which renders 
that given society (including that certain superior) a society 
I)olitical and independent ’ (p. 227). 

82. It may be remarked in passing that, according to 
the above, while every law imxfiies a sovereign, from whom 
directly or indirectly (through a subordinate political supe- 
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rior) ifc proceeds, it is not necessary to a sovereign that bis 
commands should take the form of laws, as opposed to 
^particular or occasional commands.’ A superior might 
signify his desires only in the form of such particular and 
occasional commands, and yet there mig'ht be a habit of 
obedience to him, and he might not be habitually obedient 
to any other person or body ; in which case he would be a 
^ sovereign.’ 

83. Austin’s doctrine seems diametrically opposite to 
one which finds the sovereign in a ‘ volonte generale,’ because 
(a.) *it only recognises sovereignty in a determinate person or 
Iversons, and (6) it considers the essence of sovereignty to lie 
in the power, on the part of such determinate persons, to put 
compulsion without limit on subjects, to make them do 
exactly as it pleases.* The Wolonte general e,’ on the other 
hand, it would seem, cannot be identified with the will of 
any determinate person or persons ; it can, indeed, according 
to Eousseau, only be expressed by a vote of the whole body 
of subject citizens ; but when you have got them together, 
there is no certainty that their vote does express it and it 
does not — at any rate necessarily — command any power of 
compulsion, much less unlimited power. Eousseau expressly 


* Cf. Maine’s statement of Atistin’s 
doctrine in The Early Hislory of Indi- 
tutions, pp. 349 andboO : ‘There is in 
every independent political community 
— that is, in every political community 
not in the liahit of obetlience to a supe- 
rior above itself — some single person or 
some combination of persons which has 
the power of compelling the other 
members of the community to do ex- 
actly as it pleases. This single person 
or group — this individ.ual or this colle- 
giate sovereign (to employ Austin’.s 
phi’U“e) ma}' bo found m every inde- 
pendent political community as certainly 
as the centre of gravity in a mass of 
matter. If the community be violently 
or voluntarily divided into a number of 
separato fiMgment«. then, as soon as 
each fragment has settled down (per- 
haps after an interval of anarchy) into 
a state of equilibrium, the. sovereign 
will exist, and with proper care will 
be dibcoveralde in each of the now in- 
dependent portions. Tue sovereignty 
over the North American colonies of 
Great Britain had its seat in one place 
before they became the United States, 
VOL. IL 


in another place afterwards; but in 
both cases there was a discovorublo 
sovereign somewhere. This sovereign, 
this person or combination of persons, 
nnivers.illy occurring in all independent 
political communities, has in all such 
coinmunitie.s one cliaractoristie, common 
to all the shapes sovereignty may taka, 
the possession of irresistible force, not 
necessarily exerted, Initcapable ofbeii g 
exerted. According to the terminology 
preferred by Austin, the sovereign, if 
a single person, is or sJ'.onld be called 
a monarch ; if a small group, the name 
is an oligarchy ; if a group of con- 
siderable dimensions, an nrist ericy ; 
if very largo and numerous, a demo- 
ci’aey. Limited monarchy, a •plu'a.^e 
perhaps more fashionable in Austin's 
day than it is now, is abhorred by 
Austin, and the government of Great 
Britain he classes witdi aristocracies. 
That which all the forms of sovereignty 
have in common Is the power (the power 
but not nece.s‘sarjly the will) to put 
compulsion without limit on subjects or 
fellow-subjects.’ 


I) D 
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contemplates the possibilitj of the executive power con- 
flicting with and overbearing the general will. ludeedj, 
according to his view, it was the ordinary state of things | 
and though this view may be exaggerated, no one could 
maintain that the ‘ general will,’ in any intelligible sense of 
the words, had always unlimited force at its command. 

84. The two views thus seem mutually exclusive, but 
perhaps it may be by taking each as complementary to the 
other that we shall gain the truest view of sovereignty as it 
actually exists. In those states of society in which obedi- 
ence is habitually rendered by the bulk of society to shme 
determinate superior, single or corporate, who, in turn, is 
independent of any other superior, the obedience is so 
rendered because this determinate superior is regarded as 
expressing or embodying what may properly be called the 
general will, and is virtually couditional upon the fact that 
the superior is so regarded. It is by no means an unlimited 
power of compulsion that the superior exercises, but one de- 
pendent in the long rnn, or dependent for the purpose of 
insuring an halitiial obedience, upon conformity to certain 
convictions on the part of the subjects as to what is for their 
general interest. As Maine says {Early History of Insinua- 
tions, p. 359), ‘ the vast mass of influences, which we may call 
for shortness moral, perpetually shapes, limits, or forbids the 
actual direction of the forces of society by its sovereign.’ 
Thus, quite apart from any belief in the right of revolution, 
from the view that the people in any state are entitled to an 
ultimate sovereignty, or are sovereign d6y^^re, and may with- 
draw either legislative or executive power from the hands in 
which it has been placed in the event of its being misused, 
it may faiily he held that the ostensible sovereign — the de- 
terminate person or persons to whom we can point and say 
that with him or them lies the ultimate power of exacting 
habitual obedience from the people — is only able to exercise 
^ this power in virtue of an assent on the part of the people, 
nor is this assent reducible to the fear of the sovereign felt 
by each individnal. It is rather a common desire for certain 
ends— specially the ‘pax vitseqne securitas’ — to which the 
observance of law or established usage contributes, and in 
most cases implies no conscious reference on the part of 
those whom it influences to any supreme coercive power at 
all. Thus when it has been ascertained in regard to any 
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people that there is some determinate person or persons to 
whom, ill the last resort, they pay habitual obedience, we 
may call this person or persons sovereign if we please, but 
we must not ascribe to him or them the real power which 
governs the actions and forbearances of the people, even 
those actions and forbearances (only a very small part) which 
are prescribed by the sovei’eign. This power is a much 
more complex and less determinate, or less easily determin- 
able, tiling ; but a sense of possessing common interests, a 
desire for common objects on the part of the people, is always 
the Condition of its existence. Let this sense or desire — 
which may properly be called general will — cease to operate, 
or let it come into general conflict with the sovereign’s com- 
mands, and the habitual obedience will cease also. 

85. If, then, those who adopt the Austinian definition of 
a sovereign mean no more than that in a thoroughly de- 
veloped state there must be some determinate person or 
persons, with whom, in the last resort, lies the recognised 
power of imposing laws and enforcing their observance, over 
whom no legal control can be exercised, and that even in the 
most thorough democracy, where laws are passed in the 
assembly of the whole people, it is still with determinate 
persons, viz. a majority of those who meet in the assembly, 
that this power resides, they are doubtless right. So far 
they only need to beremiiided that the thoroughly developed 
state, as characterised by the existence of such definite 
sovereignty, is even among civilised people but imperfectly 
established. It is perfectly established (1) where customary 
or ‘ common ’ or ‘judge-made’ law, which does not proceed 
from any determinate person or persons, is either superseded 
by express enactments that do proceed from such person or 
persons, or (as in England) is so frequently trenched upon by 
statute law that it may fairly be said only to survive upon 
sufl’erance, or to be itself virtually enacted by the sovereign 
legislature ; and (2) where no question of right can be raised 
between local legislatures or authorities and the legislature 
claiming to be supreme, as in America before the war of 
secession, and as might perhaps be found to be the case in 
CTermany now, if on certain educational and ecclesiastical 
matters the imperial legislature came to be at issue 
with the local legislatures. But though the organisation 
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of the state, even in civilised and indei3eiident nations, 
is not everywhere complete, it no doubt involves the resi- 
dence with determinate persons, or a body or bodies, of 
supreme i.e. legally uncontrolled power to make and en- 
force laws. The term ‘ sovereign ’ having acquired this definite 
meaning, Eonssean was misleading his readers when he 
ascribed sovereignty to the general will. He could only be 
understood as meaning, and in fact understood himself to 
mean, that there was no legitimate sovereign except in the 
most thorough democracy, as just described. 

86. But the Austinians, having found their sovereign, 
are apt to regard it as a much more important institution 
than — if it is to be identified with a determinate person or 
persons — it really is; they are apt to suppose that the 
sovereign, with the coercive power (i.e. the power of ope- 
rating on the fears of the subjects) which it exercises, is the 
real determinant of the habitual obedience of the people, at 
any rate of their habitual obedience in respect of those 
acts and forbearances which are prescribed by law. But, as we 
have seen, this is not the case. It then needs to be pointed 
out that if the sovereign power is to be understood in this 
fuller, less abstract sense, if we mean by it the real de- 
terminant of the habitual obedience of the people, we must 
look for its sources much more widely and deeply than the 
‘ analytical jurists ’ do ; that it can no longer be said to 
reside in a determinate person or persons, but in that im- 
palpable congeries of the hopes and fears of a people, hound 
together by common interests and sympathy, which we call 
the general will. 

87. It may be objected that this view of the general 
will, as that on which habitual obedience to the sovereign 
really depends, is at best only applicable to ‘ self-governing * 
communities, not to those under a despotic sovereign. The 
answer is that it is applicable in all forms of society where a 

, sovereign in the sense above defined (as a determinate 
person or persons with whom in the last resort lies the 
recognised power of imposing laws and enforcing their 
observance) really exists, but that there are many w’-here 
there cannot fairly be said to be any such sovereign at all ; 
in other words, that in all organised communities the power 
which practically commands the habitual obedience of the 
people in respect of those acts and forbearances which are 
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enjoined by law or autborilative custom, is one dependent on 
tbe general will of the community, but this power is often 
not sovereign in the sense in which the ruler of an in- 
dependent state is sovereign. It may very well be that there 
is at the same time another power merely coercive, a power 
really operating on people simply through their fears, to 
which obedience is rendered, and which is not in turn repre- 
sentative of a general will ; but wliere this is the case we 
shall find that such power is only in contact with the people, 
so to speak, at one or two points ; that their actions and 
forbearances, as determined by law and custom, are in the 
main independent of it ; that it cannot in any proper sense 
be said to be a sovereign power over them j at any rate, not 
in the sense in which we speak of King, Lords, and Commons 
as sovereign in England. 

88. Maine has pointed out (Harly History of Institutions^ 
Lecture XIII.) that the great despotic empires of ancient 
times, excluding the Koinaii, of which more shall be said 
directly, and modern empires in the Bast were in the main 
tax- collecting institutions. They exercise coercive force over 
their subjects of the most violent kind for certain purposes 
at certain times, but they do not impose laws as distinct from 
‘ particular and occasional commands,’ nor do they judicially 
administer or enforce a customary law. In a certain sense 
the subjects render them habitual obedience, i.e. they habitu- 
ally submit when the agents of the empire descend on them 
for taxes and recruits, but in the general tenor of their lives 
their notions and forbearances are regulated by authorities 
with which the empire never interferes, — with which pro- 
bably it could not interfere without destroying itself. These 
authorities can scarcely be said to reside in a determinate 
person or persons at all, but, so far as they do so, they reside 
mixedly in priests or exponents of customary religion, in 
heads of families acting within the family, and in some 
village-council acting beyond the limits of the family. 
Whether, in such a state of things, we are to* consider that 
there is a sovereign power at all, and', if so, where "it is to 
be considered to reside, are chiefly questions of words. If 
complete uncontrolledness by a stronger power is essential 
to sovereignty, the local authozuties just spoken of are not 
sovereign. The conquering despot could descend on them 
and sweep them awziy, leaving anarchy in- their place, and he 
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does compel tlaem to be put in exercise for a particular 
purpose, that of raising tribute or sometimes recruits. On 
the other hand, these authorities, which represent a general 
will of the communities, form the power which determines 
such actions and forbearances of the individual as do not 
proceed from natural inclination. The military ruler, in- 
deed, is sovereign in the sense of possessing irresistible 
coercive power, but in fact this power is only exercised 
within narrow limits, and not at all in any log’islative or 
Judicial way. If exercised beyond these limits and in con- 
flict with customary law, the result would be a geiieral 
anarchy. The truest way of expressing the state of the case 
is to say that, taking the term ‘sovereign’ in the sense 
which we naturally associate with it, and in which it is used 
by modern European writers on sovereignty, there is under 
such conditions no sovereign, but that the practical regula- 
tion of life, except during intervals of military violence and 
amarchy, rests with authorities representing the general will, 
though these are to a certain extent interfered with by an 
alien force. 

89. The same account is applicable to most cases of 
foreign dominion over a people with any organised common 
life of their own. The foreign power is not sovereign in the 
sense of being a maker or maiiitainer of laws. Law-making, 
under such conditions, there is properly none. The subject 
people inherits laws, written or nnwritten, and maintains 
them for itself, a certain shelter from violence being afforded 
by the foreign power. Such, in the main, was the condition 
of North Italy, for instance, nnder Austrian domination. 
Where this is the case, the removal of the coercive power of 
the foreigner need not involve anarchy, or any violation of 
established rights (such as Hobbes supposes to follow 
necessarily from the deposition of an actual sovereign). The 
social order does not depend on the foreign dominion, and 

. may '•survive it. The question whether in any particular 
case it actually can do so must depend on the possibility of 
preventing further foreign aggression, and on the question 
whether there is enough national unity in the subject people 
to prevent them from breaking up into hostile communities 
when the foreign dominion is removed. 

90. It is otherwise where the foreign power is reallv a 
law-making and law-maintaining one, and is sovereign in 
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tliati proper sense, as was the Roman Empire. Bat just so 
far as the Roman Empire was of this sovereign, i.e. law- 
making and law-maintaining, character, it derived its per- 
manence, its hold on the ‘ habitual obedience ’ of its subjects, 
from the support of the general will. As the empire super- 
seded customary or written laws of conquered countries, it 
conferred rights of Roman citizenship, a much more perfect 
system of protection in action and acquisition than the 
conquered people had generally possessed before. Hence, 
while nothing could be further removed from what Rousseau 
woiild have counted liberty than the life of the citizens of 
the Roman Empire, for they had nothing to do with making 
the laws which they obeyed, yet probably there was never 
any political system more firmly grounded on the good-will 
of the subjects, none in the maintenance of which the sub- 
jects felt a stronger interest. The British power in India 
exercises a middle function between that of the Roman 
Empire and that of the mere tax-collecting and recruit- 
raising empire with which the Roman Empire has just been, 
contrasted. It jmesents itself to the subject peo|>le in the 
first place as a tax-collector. It leaves the customary law 
of the people mostly untouched. But if only to a very 
small extent a law-making power, it is emphatically a law- 
maintaining one. It regulates the whole judicial adminis- 
tration of the country, but applies its p}ower generally only 
to enforce the customary law which it finds in existence. 
For this reason an ‘habitual obedience’ may fairly be said to 
be rendered by the Indian people to the English government, 
in a sense in which it could not be said to be rendered to a 
merely tax-collecting military power j but the ‘habitual 
obedience ’ is so rendered only because the English govern- 
ment presents itself to the people, not merely as a tax- 
collector, but as the maintaiuer of a customary law, which, 
on the whole, is the expression of the general will. The 
same is true in principle of those independent states svhich. 
are despotically governed, in which, i.e., the ultimate legis- 
lative power does not reside, wholly or in part, 'with an 
assembly representing the people, or with the people them- 
selves ; e.g. Russia. It is not the absolute coercive power of 
the Czar whicli determines the habitual obedience of the 
people. This coercive power, if put to the test as a coercive 
power, would probably be found very far from absolute. 
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The habitual obedience is determined by a system of lawj 
chiefly customary, which the administration controlled by 
the Czar enforces against individuals, but which corresponds 
to the general sense of what is equitable and necessary. If 
a despotic government comes into anything like habitual 
conflict with the unwritten law which x’epresents the general 
will, its dissolution is beginning. 

91. The answer, then, to the question whether there is 
any truth in Eousseau’s conception of sovereignty as 
founded upon a ‘ volonte generale,’ in its application to actual 
sovereignty, must depend on what we mean by sovereign.* 
The essential thing in political society is a power which 
guarantees men rights, i.§. a certain freedom of action and 
acquisition conditionally upon their allowing a like freedom 
in others. It is bnt stating the same condition otherwise to 
speak of a power which guarantees the members of the 
society these rights, this freedom of action and acquisition, 
impartially or according to a general will or law. What is 
the lowest form in which a society is fit to he called political, 
is hard to say. The political society is more complete as 
the freedom guaranteed is more comxilete, both in resp{3ct of 
the persons enjoying it and of the range of possible action 
and acquisition over which it extends. A family or a nomad 
horde could not he called a political society, on account of 
the narrow range of the political freedom wlxioh they seve- 
rally guarantee. The nomad horde might indeed be quite as 
numerous as a Greek state, or as the sovereign canton of 
Geneva in Bousseau’s time; but in the horde the range 
within which reciprocal freedom of action and acquisition is 
guaranteed to the individual is exceedingly small. It is the 
power of guaranteeing rights, defined as above, which the 
old writers on sovereignty and civil government supposed to 
be established by covenant of all with all, translating the 
common interest which men have in the maintenance of 
,such a power into an imaginary historical act by which they 
instituted it. It was this power that they had chiefly in 
view whm they spoke of sovereignty. 

92. It is to be observed, however, that the power may very 
well exist and serve its purpose where it is not sovereign in the 
sense of being exempt from any liability of being interfered 
with by a stronger coercive power, such as that of a tax- 
collecting military ruler. The occasional interference of 
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tlie military ruler is so far a drawback to the efficiency with 
which freedom of action and acquisition is guaranteed, but 
does not nullify the general maintenance of rights. On the 
other hand, when the power by which rights are guaranteed 
is sovereign (as it is desirable that it should be) in the 
special sense of being maintained by a person or persons, 
and wielding coercive force not liable to . control by any 
other human force, it is not this coercive force that is the 
important thing about it, or that determines the habitual 
obedience essential to the real maintenance of rights. That 
which determines this habitual obedience is a power residing 
in the common will and reason of men, i.e. in the will and 
reason of men as determined by social relations, as interested 
in each other, as acting together for common ends. It is a 
power which this universal rational will exercises over the 
inclinations of the individual, and which only needs excep- 
tionally to be backed by coercive force. 

93. Thus, though it may he misleading to speak of the 
general will as anywhere either actually or properly sove- 
reign, because the term- sovereign ’ is best kept to the 
ordinary usage in which it signifies a determinate person or 
persons charged with the supreme coercive function of the 
state, and the general will does not admit of being vested in 
a person or persons, j^et it is true that the institutions cd' 
political society — those by which equal rights are guaranteed 
to members of such a society — are an expression of, and are 
maintained by, a general will. The sovereign should he 
regarded, not in abstraction as the wielder of coercive force, 
but ill connection with the whole complex of institutions of 
political society. It is as their sustainer, and thus as the 
agent of the general will, that the sovereign power must be 
presented to the minds of the people if it is to command 
habitual loyal obedience ; and obedience will scarcely be 
habitual unless it is lo3’-al, not forced. If once the coercive 
power, which must always he an incident of sovereignty, 
becomes the characteristic thing about it in its relation to 
the people governed, this must indicate one of two things ; 
either that the general interest in the maintenance ‘of equal 
rights has lost its hold on the people, or that the sovereign 
no longer adequately fulfils its function of maintaining such 
rights, and thus has lost the support derived from the 
general sense of interest in supporting it. It may be 
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doubted wLetlier tbe former is ever really the case | but 
whatever explanation of the case may be the true one, it is 
certain that when the idea of coercive force is tliat predomi- 
nantly associated with the law-imposing and law- enforcing 
power, then either a disruption of the state or a change in 
the sources of sovereignty must sooner or later take place. 
In judging, however, wdiether this is the case, we must not 
be misled by words. In England, e.g., from the way in 
which many people speak of government,’ we might 
suppose that it was looked on mainly as the wielder of 
coercive force ; hnt it would be a mistake on that account to 
suppose that English people commonly regard the laws of 
the country as so much coercion, instead of as an institution 
in the maintenance of which they are interested. When 
they speak disapprovingly of ‘ government,’ they are not 
thinking of the general system of law, but of a central 
administrative agency, which they think interferes mis- 
chievous])' with local and customary administration. 

94. It is more true, then, to say that law, as the system 
of rules by which rights are maintained, is the expression of 
a general will than that the general will is the sovereign. 
The sovereign, being a person or persons by whom in the 
last resort laws are imposed and enforced, in the long run 
and on the whole is an agent of the general will, contri- 
butes to realise that will. Particular laws may, no doubt, 
he imposed and enforced by the sovereign, which conflict 
with the general will; not in the sense that if all the subject 
people could be got together to vote upon them, a majority 
would vote against them, — that might be or might not be,— 
hut in the sense that they tend to thwart those powers of 
action, acquisition, and seif-development on the part of the 
members of the society, which there is always a general 
desire to extend (though the desire may not be enlightened 
as to the best means to the end), and which it is the business 
' of the law to sustain and extend. The extent to which laws 
of this kind may be intruded into the general ‘ corpus juris ’ 
without social disruption it is impossible to specify. Pro- 
bably there has never been a civilised state in which they 
bore more than a very small proportion to the amount of law 
which there was the strongest general interest in maintain- 
ing. But, so far as they go, they always tend to lessen the 
* habitual obedience ’ of the people, and thus to make the 
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sovereign cease to be sovereign. The hope must be that 
this will result in the transfer of sovereignty to other hands 
before a social disruption ensues j before the general 
system of law has been so far perverted as to lose its hold 
on the people. Of the possibility of a change in sovereignty 
without any detraction from the law-abiding habits of the 
people, France has lately given a conspicuous example. 
Here, however, it must be remembered that a temporary 
foreign conquest made the transition easier. 

95. (2) After what has been said, we need not dwell 
long on the second question raised ' concerning Rousseau’s 
theory : Is there any truth in speaking of a sovereignty de 
Jure ’ founded upon the ‘ volonte generate ’ ? It is a distinc- 
tion which can only be maintained so long as either ^ sove- 
reign ’ is not used in a determinate sense, or by ^jus’ is 
understood something else than law or right established by 
law. If by '' sovereign ’ we understand something short of a 
person or persons holding the supreme law-making and law- 
enforcing power, e.g. an English king who is often called 
sovereign, we might say that sovereignty was exercised de 
facto ’ but not de jure ’ when the power of such a ‘ sove- 
reign ’was in conflict with, or was not sanctioned by, the 
law as declared and enforced by the really supreme power. 
Thus an English king, so far as he affected to control the 
army or raise money without the co-operation of Parliament, 
might be said to be sovereign ‘ de facto ’ but not ‘ de jure ’ ; 
only, however, on the supposition that the supreme law-mak- 
ing and law-enforcing j)Ower does not belong to him, and thus 
that he is called sovereign’ in other than the strict sense. 
If he were sovereign in the full sense ‘ de facto,’ he could 
not fail to he so ‘ de jure,’ i.e. legally. In such a state of 
things, if the antagonism between king and parliament 
continued for any length of time, it would have to be 
admitted that there was no sovereign in the sense of a 
supreme law-making and law- enforcing power; that Sove- 
reignty in this sense was in abeyance, and that anarchy 
prevailed. Or the same thing might be explained by saying 
that sovereignty still resided de jure ’ Avitli the king and 
parliament, though not ^de facto ’ exercised by them ; but if 
we use such language, we must bear in mind that we are 
qualifying ‘ sovereignty ’ by an epithet which neutralises its 
* [Above, sec. 80.] 
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meaning? as an actually supreme power. If, however, the 
king succeeded in establishing such a power on a permanent 
footing, he would have become sovereign in the full sense, 
and there would be no ground for saying, as before, that he 
was not sovereign de jure ’ 5 for the qualifications ‘ de jure * 
and “^not de jure,’ in that sense in which they might be 
applied to a power which is not supreme, are equally 
inapplicable to the power of making and enforcing law 
which is supreme. The monarch’s newly established supro- 
macy may be in conflict with laws that were previously in 
force, but he has only to abolish those laws in order to 
render it legal. If, then, it is still to be said to be not de 
jure,’ it must be because ‘ jus ’ is used for something else 
than law or right established by law ; viiJ. either for 
‘natural right’ (if we admit that there is such a thing), 
and ‘ natural right ’ as not merely = natural power ; or for 
certain claims which the memhers of the subject community 
have come to recognise as inherent in the community and 
in themselves as members of it, claims regfirded as the 
foundation of law, not as founded uxrjn it, and with which 
the commands of the sovereign confiict. But even according 
to this meaning of ‘jus,’ a sovereign in the strict Anstinian 
sense, that is not so ‘ de jure,’ is in the long run an 
impossibility. ‘Habitual obedience’ cannot be secured in 
the face of such claims. 

96. But whether or no in any qualified sense of ‘ sove- 
reign ’ or ‘jus,’ a sovei'eign that is not so ‘de jure’ is 
possible, once understand by ‘ sovereign ’ the determinate 
person or persons with whom the ultimate law-imposing and 
law-enforcing power resides, and by ‘jus’ law, it is then 
obviously a contradiction to speak of a sovereign ‘ de jure ’ as 
distinguished from one ‘ de facto.’ The power of the ulti- 
mate imponent of law cannot he derived from, or limited by, 
law. The sovereign may no doubt by a legislative act of 
its dwii lay down rules as to the mode in which its power 
shall by exercised, but if it is sovereign in the sense sup- 
posed, ^it must always be oi^en to it to alter these rules. 
There can he no illegality in its doing so. In short, in what- 
ever sense ‘jus’ is derived from the sovereign, in that sense 
no sovereign can hold his power ‘ de jure.’ So Spinoza held 
that ‘irnperimii’ was ‘de jure’ indeed, but ‘de jure 
naturali’ (‘jus naturale ’ natural power), which is the 
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same as ‘de jure divine’; only powers exercised in subordi- 
nation to ‘ imperium ’ are ‘ de jure civili.’ So Hobbes said 
that til ere could be no ‘ unjust law.’ A law was not a law 
unless enacted by a sovereign, and ^ tbe just ’ being that to 
which the sovereign obliges, the sovereign could not enact 
the unjust, though it might enact the inequitable and the 
jiernicious, the ‘ inequitable ’ presumably meaning that 
which conflicts with a law of nature, the pernicious ’ that 
which tends to weaken individuals or society. Rousseau 
retains the same notion of the impeccability of the sovereign, 
but'’ on different grounds. Every act of the sovereign is 
according to him ^ de jure,’ not because all right is derived 
from a supreme coercive power and the sovereign is that 
power, but because the sovereign is the general will, which 
is necessarily a will for the good of all. The enactment of 
the sovereign could as little, on this view, he * inequitable * 
or ‘ pernicious ’ as it could be ‘ nnjiisfc.’ But this view 
necessitates a distinction between the sovereign, thus con- 
ceived, and the actually supreme power of making and 
enforcing law as it exists anywhere but in what Rousseau 
considered a perfect state. Rousseau indeed generally 
avoids calling this actually supreme power sovereign,* 
though he cannot, as we have seen, altogether avoid it; 
and since, whatever he liked to call it, the existence of 
such a power in forms which according to him prevented 
its equivalence to the general will was almost everywhere a 
fact, his readers would naturally come to think of the 
actually supreme power as sovereign ‘ de facto,’ in distinc- 
tion from something else which was sovereign ‘'de jure.’ 
And further, under the influence of Rousseau’s view that 
the only organ of the general will was an assembly of the 
whole people, they would naturally regard such an assembly 
as sovereign ‘de jux’e,’ and any other power actually supreme 
as merely sovereign ‘ de facto.’ This opposition, however, 
really arises out of a confusion in the usage of the«terni 
‘ sovereign ’ ; out of inability on the one side to hold fast 
the identification of sovereign with general will, *on the 
other to keep it simply to the sense of the supreme law- 
maliing and law-enforcing power. If ‘ sovereign ’ = ‘ general 
will,’ the distinction of ‘ de facto ’ and ‘ de jure ’ is inappli- 
cable to it. A certain desire either is or is not the general 
v.’ilL A certain interest is or is not an interest in the 
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common good. There is no sense in saying that such desire 
or interest is general will ‘ de jure ’ but not * de facto,’ or 
vice versa. On the other hand, if sovereign ’ = the supreme 
law-making and law-enforcing power, the distinction is 
equally inapplicable to it. If any person or persons have 
this power at all, they cannot be said to have it merely ‘ de 
facto ’ while others have it de jure.’ 

97. It may be urged with much truth that the actual 
possession of such power by a determinate person or persons 
is rather a convenient hypothesis of writers on jurisprudence 
than an actual fact; and, as we have seen, the actual con- 
dition of things at certain times in certain states may 
conveniently be expressed by saying that there was a 
sovereign ‘ de facto ’ that was not so ‘ de jure,’ or vice versa; 
but only on the supposition that ‘ sovereign ’ is not taken 
necessarily in the full sense of a supreme law-making and 
law-enforcing power. In a state of things that can he so 
described, however, there is no sovereignty ’ at all in the 
sense of an actually supreme power of making and enforcing 
law resident in a determinate person or persons. Sove- 
reignty in this sense can only exist ‘ de facto ’ ; and when it 
so exists, it is obvious that no other can m the same' sense 
exist ^ de jure.’ It may he denied indeed in particular cases 
that an actually supreme power of making and enforcing 
law is exercised ‘de jure,’ in a sense of that phrase already 
explained (see section 95). Reasons were given for doubting 
whether a power could really maintain its sovereign attri- 
butes if conflicting with ‘jus,’ in the sense thus explained. 
But supposing that it could, the fact that it was not exer- 
cised ‘ de jure ’ would not entitle us to sa,y that any other 
person or persons were sovereign ‘ de jure,’ without altering 
the meaning of ‘ sovereign.’ If any one has supreme power 
‘ de facto,’ that which any one else has cannot be supreme 
power. The qualification of a power as held not ‘ de facto ’ 
, but ‘ede jure ’ is one which destroys its character as supreme, 
i.e. as sovereign in the sense before us. 

98. Tt is only through trying to combine under the term 
‘sovereign’ the notions of the general will and of supreme 
power that we are led to speak of the people as sovereign 
‘ de jure,’ if not ‘ de facto.* There would be no harm indeed 
in speaking of the general will as sovereign, if the natural 
association of ‘sovereign* with supreme coercive power 
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could be got rid of; but as this cannot be, when once we 
have pronounced the general will ' sovereign,’ we are pretty 
sure to identify the general will with a vote of the majority 
of citizens. A majority of citizens cam, be conceived as 
exercising a supreme coercive power, but a general will, in 
the sense of an unselfish interest in the common good which 
in various degrees actuates men in their dealings with each 
other, cannot be so conceived. Thus for the sovereignty, in 
an impalpable and unnatural sense, of the general will, we 
get a sovereignty, in the natural and demonstrable sense, of 
the inultitude. But as the multitude is not everywhere 
supreme, the assertion of its sovereignty has to be put in 
the form that it is sovereign ‘ de jure.’ The truth which 
underlies this proposition is that an interest in common 
good is the ground of political society, in the sense that 
without it no body of people would recognise any authority 
as having a claim on their common obedience. It is so far 
as a government represents to them a common good that the 
subjects are conscious that they ought to obey it, i.e. that 
obedience to it is a means to an end desirable in itself or 
absolutely. This truth is latent in E-ousseau’s doctrine of 
the sovereignty of the general will, but he confounds with 
it the proposition that no government has a claim on 
obedience, bnt that which originates in a vote passed by the 
people themselves who are called on to obey (a vote which 
must be unanimous in the case of the original compact, and 
carried by a majority in subsequent cases). 

99. This latter doctrine arises out of the delusion of 
natural right. The individual, it is thought, having a right, 
not derived from society, to do as he likes, can only forego 
that right by an act to which he is a party. Therefore he 
has a right to disregard a law unless it is passed by an 
assembly of which he has been a member, and by the decision 
of which he has expressly or tacitly agreed to be bound. 
Clearly, however, such a natural right of the individual 
would be violated under most popular sovereignties no less 
than under one purely monarchical, if he happened tcf object 
to the decision of the majority ; for to say, as Eousseau says, 
that he has virtually agreed, by the mere fact of residence 
in a certain territory, to be bound by the votes of the 
majority of those occupying that territory, is a mere trick to 
save appearances. But in truth there is no such natural 
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riglit to do as one likes irrespectively of society. It is on 
the relation to a society, to other men recognising a common 
good, that tlie individnaPs rights depend, as much as the 
gravity of a body depends on relations to other bodies. A 
right is a power claimed and recognised as contributory to 
a common good. A right against society, in distinction 
from a right to he treated as a member of society, is a 
contradiction in terms. No one, therefore, has a right to 
resist a law or ordinance of government, on the ground that 
it requires Mm to do what he does not like, and that he has 
not agreed to submit to the authority from which it proceeds ; 
and if no one person has such a right, no number of persons 
have it. If the common interest requires it, no right can 
be alleged against it. Neither can its enactment by popular 
vote enhance, nor the absence of such vote diminish, its 
right to be obeyed. Eonsseau himself well says that the 
proper question for each citizen to ask himself in regard to 
any proposal before the assembly is not. Do I like or approve 
it? hut, Is it according to the general will? which is only 
another way of asking, Is it according to the general interest? 
It is only as the organ of this general interest that the 
j^opular vote can endow any law with the right to he obeyed ; 
and Eonsseau himself, if he could have freed himself from the 
presuppositions of natural right, might have admitted that, 
as the popular vote is by no means necessarily an organ of 
the general interest, so the decree of a monarch or of an 
aristocratic assembly, under certain conditions, might be 
such an organ. 

100. But it may be asked. Must not the individual judge 
for himself whether a law is for the common good ? and if 
he decides that it is not, is he not entitled to resist it? 
Otherwise, not only will laws passed in the interest of indi- 
viduals or classes, and against the public good, have a claim 
to our absolute aud permanent submission, but a government 
systematically carried on for the benefit of a few against the 
many can never be rightfully resisted. To the first part 
of this question we must of course answer ‘ yes,’ without 
qualification. The degree to which the individual judges 
for himself of the relation between the common good and 
the laws which cross the path of his ordinary life, is the 
measure of his intelligent, as distinguished from a merely 
instinctive, recognition of rights in others and in the state 5 
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and on tliis recognition again depends liis practical under^ 
standing of tlie difference between mere powers and rights 
as recognised by himself. Supposing then the individual 
to have decided that some command of a political superior * 
is not for the common good, how ought he to act in regard 
to it ? In a country like ours, with a popular government 
and settled methods of enacting and repealing laws, the 
answer of common sense is simple and sufficient. He should 
do all he can by legal methods to get the command cancelled, 
but till it is cancelled he should conform to it. The common 
good must suffer more from resistance to a law or to the 
ordinance ‘of a legal authority, than from the individual’s 
conformity to a particular law or ordinance that is bad, 
nntil its repeal can be obtained. It is thus the social duty of 
the individual to conform, and he can have no right, as we 
have seen, that is against his social duty ; no right to any- 
thing or to do anything that is not involved in the ability to 
do his duty. 

101. But difficulties arise when either (1) it is a case of 
disputed sovereignty, and in consequence the legal authority 
of the supposed command is doubtful; or (2) when the 
government is so conducted that there are no legal means of 
obtaining the repeal of a law ; or (3) when the whole system 
of a law and government is so perverted by private interests 
hostile to the public that there has ceased to be any common 
interest in maintaining it; or (4), — a more frequent case, — 
wffieii the authority from which the objectionable command 
proceeds is so easily separable from that on which the main- 
tenance of social order and the fabric of settled rights 
depends, that it can be resisted without serious detriment to 
this order and fabric. In such eases, may there not be a 
right of resistance based on a ‘higher law* than the com- 
mand of the ostensible sovereign? 

102. (1) As to cases where the legal authority of the 
supposed command is doubtful. In modern states tlie> deli-, 
nition of sovereignty, — the determina.tion of the person or 
persons with whom the supreme ijower of making and 
enforcing law legally resides, — has only been arrived at by 
a slow process. The Eurojiean monarchies have mostly arisen 
out of the gradual conversion of feudal superiority into 
sovereignty in the strict sense. Great states, such as 
Germany and Italy, have been formed by the combiuatiuu 
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of indepoiiclent or somi-dopeudent states. In England the 
unity of the state goes back much farther than anywhere 
else, hut in England it was but gradually that the residence 
of sovereignty jointly in king, lords, and commons caane 
to be practically established, and it is still founded merely 
on a customary law. In the United States, with a written 
constitution, it required all Austin’s subtlety to detect where 
sovereigiity lay, and he palaces it whore probably no ordinary 
citizen of the United States had ever thought of it tis 
residing, viz. “^in the states’ governments as forming one 
aggregate body : meaning by a state’s government, not its 
ordinary legislature, but the body of citizens which appoints 
its ordinary legislature, and which, the union apart, is 
properly sovereign therein.’ He bases this view on the 
provision in the constitution, according to which amend- 
ments to it are only valid ‘ when ratified by the legislature 
in three-fourths of the several states, or by convention in 
three-fourths thereof.’ (I, p. 2G8.) But no ordinary citizen 
of the United States probably ever thought of sovereignty 
except as residing either in the government of his state or 
in the federal government consisting of congress and presi- 
dent, or .sometimes in one way, sometimes in the other. In 
other countries, e.g. France, where since . Louis XIV the 
quarter in which sovereignty resides has at any given time 
been easily assignable, there have since the revolution been 
such frequent changes in the ostensible sovereign that there 
might almost at any time have been a case for doubting 
whether the ostensible sovereign had such command over 
the habitual obedience of the people as to be a sovereign 
in that sense in which there is a social duty to obey the 
sovereign, as the representative of the common interest in 
social order ; whether some prior sovereignty was not really 
still in force. For these various reasons fhere have been 
occasions in the history of all modern states at which men, 
or bodies of men, without the conscious assertion of any 
right not founded upon law, might naturally deem them- 
selves entitled to resist an authority Avhich on its part 
claimed a right— a legally established power— to enforce 
obedience, and tui-ned out actually to possess the power of 
doing so. 

103. In such cuses the truest retrospective account to be 
given of the matter will olten be, that at the time there was 
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nothing amounting to a right on either side. A right is a 
power of which the exercise by the individual or by some 
body of men is recognised by a society, either as itself 
directly essential to a common good, or as conferred by an 
authority of which the maintenance is recognised as so 
essential. But in cases of the hind described the authorities, 
a,ppeaied to on each side as justifying respectively coinpul- 
sion and resistance, often do not command a sufficiently 
general recognition of their being necessary to the common 
goo^ to enable them to confer rights of compulsion or resist- 
ance. One or other of them may be coming to do so, or 
ceasing to do so, but rights, though on the one hand they 
are eternal or at least coeval with hninan society, on the 
other hand tahe time to form themselves in this or that 
particular subject and to transfer themselves from one sub- 
ject to another ; (just as one may hold reason to be eternal, 
and yet hold that it takes time for this or that being to 
become rational.) Hence in periods of conflict between 
local or customary and im|)erial or written law, between 
the constituent powers of a sovereignty, such as king a,nd 
parliament in England, of which the relation to each other 
has not become accurately defined, between a falling and 
a rising sovereign in a period of revolution, between federal 
and state authorities in a composite state, the facts are best 
represented by saying that for a time there may be no right 
on either side in the conflict, and that it is impossible to 
determine precisely the stage at which there comes to be 
such a right on the one side as implies a definite resistance 
to right on the other. This of course is not to be taken to 
mean that in such periods rights in general are at an end. 
It is merely that right is in suspense on the particular point 
at issue between the conflicting powers. As we have seen, 
the general fabric of rights in any society does not depend 
on the existence of a dofiuitc and ascertained sovereignty, 
in the restricted s('nse of the words; on the determiifation ‘ 
of a person or persons in whom supreme power resides ; but 
on the control of the conduct of men according to certain 
regular principles by a society recognising common interests ; 
and though such control may be more or less weakened 
during periods of conflict of the kind supj;)osed, it never ceases. 

104. It does not follow, however, because there may 
often not be strictlv a risrht on either side in such nerioda of 
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coiiliict, tliat there is not a good and an evil, a better and a 
worse, on one side or the other. Of this we can only judge 
by reference to the end, whateyer it be, in which we conceive 
the good of man to consist. There may be clear ground for 
saying, in regard to any conflict, that one side rather than 
the other ought to have been taken, not because those on one 
side were, those on the other were not, entitled to say that 
they had a right to act as they did, but because the common 
good of a nation or mankind was clearly promoted by one 
line of action, not by the other. B.g. in the American^ war 
of secession, though it would be difficult to say that a man 
had not as much a right to fight for his seceding state as 
for the Union, yet as the special interest of the seceding 
states was that of maintaining slavery, there was reason for 
holding that the side of the Union, not that of the seceding 
states, was the one which ought to be taken. On the other 
hand, it does not follow that in a struggle for sovereignty 
the good of man is more served by one of the competing 
powers than by the other. Good may come out of the 
conflict without one i^ower contributing more to it than the 
other. There may thus be sis little ground retrospectively 
for saying that one side or the other ought to have bocui 
taken, as that men had a right to take one and not the 
other. At the same time, as regards the individual, there 
is no reason for doubting that the better the motive which 
determines him to take this side or that, the more he is 
actuated in doing so by some unselfish desire for human 
good, the more free he is from egotism, and that conceit or 
opinionatedness which is a form of egotism, the more good 
he will do whichever side he adopts. 

105. It is in such cases as we have been considering that 
the distinction between sovereign ‘ de facto ’ and sovereign 
‘ de jure ^ arises. It has a natural meaning in the mouths 
of those who, in resisting some coercive power that claims 
'their''obedienee, can point to another determinate authority 
to which they not only consider obedience due, hut to whicii 
such obedience in some considerable measure is actually 
rendered ; a meaning which it has not when all that can be 
opposed to sovereign ‘ de facto ’ is either a ‘ general will,’ or 
the mere name of a fallen dynasty exercising no control 
over men in their dealings with each other. But where this 
opposition can be used with a natural meaning, it is a truer 
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accoimt of tlie matter (as we liave seen) to sa,y that sovereignty 
is in abeyance. The existence of competing powers, each 
affecting to control men in the same region of outward 
action, and each having partisans who regard it alone as en- 
titled to exercise snch control, implies that there is not that 
unity of supremo control over the outward actions of men 
which constitutes sovereignty and which is necessary to the 
complete organisation of a state. The state has either not 
reached complete organisation, or is for the time disorganised, 
the disorganisation being more or less serious according to 
the" degree to which the everyday rights of men (their 
ordinary freedom of action and acquisition) are interfered 
with by this want of unity in the supreme control. 

106. In such a state of things, the citizen has no rule of 
‘ right ’ (in the strict sense of the word) to guide him. He 
is pretty sure to think that one or other of the competing 
powers has a right to his obedience because, being himself 
intei’ested (not necessarily selfishly interested) in its support, 
he does not take account of its lacking that general recogni- 
tion as a power necessary to the common good which is re- 
quisite in order to give it a right. But w’e looking back may 
see that there was no such right. Was there then nothing 
to direct him either way? Simply, I should answer, the 
general rule of looking to the moral good of mankind, to 
which a necessary means is the organisation of the state, 
which again requires unity of supreme control, in the com- 
mon interest, over the outward actions of men. The citizen 
ought to have resisted or obeyed either of the competing 
authorities, according as by doing so he contributed most to 
the organisation of the state in the sense explained. It 
must be admitted that without more knowledge and fore- 
sight than the individual can be expected to possess, this 
rule, if he had recognised it, could have afforded him no 
sure guidance ; but this is only to say that there are times 
of political difficulty in which the line of conduct ac^opted^ 
may have the most important effect, but in which it is very 
hard to know what is the proper line to take. On the other 
side must be set the consideration that the man who brings 
with him the character most free from egotism to the decision 
even of those questions of conduct, as to which established 
rules of right and wrong are of no avail, is most sure on the 
wliole to take the line which yields the best results. 
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107. We come next to the question of the possible duty 
of resistance in cases where no law, aeknowledo-ed or lialf- 
ackiiowledg’od, written or castomary, can be appealed to 
against a command (general or particular) contrary to tlie 
public good; where no counter-sovereignty, in the natural 
sense of the words, can be alleged against that of the im- 
ponent of the la.w ; and where at the same time, from the 
people having no share, direct or indirect, in the govern- 
ment, there is no means of obtaining a repeal of the law by 
legal means. I say the ‘ duty ’ of resistance because, from 
the point of view here adopted, there can be no ^ right,’ '"un- 
less on the ground that it is for the common good, and if 
so, there is a duty. In writings of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, starting with the assumption of natural 
rights, the question was never put on its proper footing. It 
was not asked, When, for the sake of the common good, the 
citizen ought to resist the sovereign ? but. What sort of in- 
jury to person or property gave him a natural right to resist ? 
Now there is sense in inquiring upon what sort and amount 
of provocation from government individuals inevitably will 
resist; how (in Spinoza’s language) that ‘indignatio’ is 
excited which leads them ^ in niium conspirare ’ ; but there is 
none in asking what gives them a right to resist, unless we 
suppose a wrong done to society in their persons ; and then 
it becomes a question not of right merely, but of duty, 
whether the wrong done is such as to demand resistance. 
Now when the question is thus put, no one presumably would 
deny that under certain conditions there might be a duty 
of resistance to sovereign power. 

108. It is important, howeA’^er, that instead of discussing 
the right of a majority to resist, we should discuss the duty 
of resistance as equally possible for a minority and a. majority. 
There can be no right of a majority of citizens, as such, 
to resist a sovereign. If by laAv, written or customary, the 
miajority of citizens possess or share in the sovei’eign power, 
then any^ conflict that may arise between it and any power 
cannot he a conflict between it and the sovereign. The 
majority may have a right to resist such a power, but it wiU 
not be a right to resist a sovereign. If, on the other hand, 
the majority of citizens have no share by law or custom in 
the supreme law-making and law-enforcing power, they never 
can have a right, simply as a majority, to resist that power. 
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In STicli a case, there may arise a social duty to resist, and 
the exercise of men’s powers in fulfilment of that duty may 
be sustained by such a general recognition of its being for 
the public good, as to become a right; but tiie resistance 
may be a duty before a majority of the citizens approve it, 
and does not necessarily become a duty when a majority of 
them do approve it; while that general recognition of its 
exercise as being for the common good, through which the 
power of resistance becomes a right, must be something 
more habitual and sustained and penetrating than any vote 
of a majority can convey. Incidentally, however, the con- 
sideration of the attitude of the mass of the people in regard 
to a contemplated resistance to established government must 
always be most important in determining the question 
whether the resistance should be made. It should be made, 
indeed, if at all, not because the majority approve it, but 
because it is for the public good ; but account must be taken 
of the state of mind of the majority in considering whether it 
is for the public good or no. The j)resuraption must generally 
be that resistance to a government is not for the public good 
when made on grounds which the mass of the people can- 
not appreciate ; and it mnst he on the presence of a strong 
and intelligent popular sentiment in favour of resistance 
that the chance of avoiding anarchy, of replacing the exist- 
ing government by another effectual for its purpose, must 
chiefly depend. On the other hand, it is under the worst 
governments that the public spirit is most crushed ; and thus 
in extreme cases there may be a duty of resistance in the 
public interest, though there is no hope of the resistance 
finding efficient popular support. (An instance is the Mazzi- 
nian outbreaks in Italy.) Its repeated renewal and repeated 
failure may afford the only prospect of ultimately arousing 
the public spirit which is necessary for the maintenance of 
a government in the public interest. And just as there ma,y 
thus be a duty of resistance on the part of a hopeless 
minority, so on the other side resistance even to a iponarchic 
or oligarchic government is not justified by the fact that a 
majority, perhaps in some temporary fit of irritation or im- 
patience, is ready to support it, if, as may very well be, the 
^ objects for which government subsists — the general freedom 
of action and acquisition and self-development — are likely 
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to suffer from an overthrow of the government in the 
popular interest. 

109. No precise rule, therefore, can be laid down as to 
the conditions under which resistance to a despotic govern- 
ment becomes a duty. But the general questions which the 
good citizen should ask himself in contemplating such resist- 
ance will be, (a) What prospect is there of resistance to the 
sovereign, power leading to a modification of its character or 
an improvement in its exercise without its subversion? (&) 
If it is overthrown, is the temper of the people such, are the 
influences on which the general maintenance of social order 
and the fabric of recognised rights depend so far separable 
from it, that its overthrow will not mean anarchy ? (c) If its 
overthrow does lead to anarchy, is the whole system of law 
and government so perverted by private intei’ests hostile 
to the public, that there has ceased to be any common in- 
terest in maintaining it ? 

110. Such questions are so little likely to be impartially 
considered at a time when resistance to a despotic govern- 
ment is in contemplation, and, however impartially con- 
sidered, are so intrinsically difficult to answer, that it may 
seem absurd to dwell on them. No doubt revolutionists do 
and must to a great extent ‘ go it blind.’ Such beneficent 
revolutions as there have been could not have been if they 
did not. But in most of those questions of right and wrong 
in conduct, which have to be settled by consideration of the 
probable effects of the conduct, the estimate of effects which 
regulates our approval or disajjproval upon a retrospective 
survey, and according to which we say that an act should or 
should not have been done, is not one which we could expect 
the agent himself to have made. The effort to make it would 
have paralysed his power of action. 

111. In the simple cases of moral duty, where there is 
no real doubt as to the effects of this or that action, and 
danger arises from interested self-sophistication, we can 
best decide for ourselves whether we ought to act in this 
way or lhat by asking whether it is what is good in us — a 
disinterested or unselfish motive- — that moves us to act in 
this way or that j and in judging of the actions of others, 
where the issues and circumstances are simple, the moral 
question, the question of ‘ ought ’ or ‘ ought not,’ is oft<m 
best put in the form. How far was the action such as could 
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represent a good character P That indeed is the form in 
which the question should alwaj'S be put, when the nature 
of the case admits it j since, as argued elsewhere [Prol. to 
IS thins, II, I and ii], it is only in its relation to character 
that action is in the fall sense good or bad. But where the 
probable effects of a certain line of action are at the time of 
taking it very obscure, we cannot be sure that relatively 
the best character will lead a man to take the line which 
turns out best in the result, or that because a line of action 
ha^ turned out well in result, the character of the man who 
adopted it was good. This being so, in judging of the act 
retrospectively we have to estimate it by the result simply, 
in abstraction from the character of the agent. Thus in 
looking back upon a revolutionary outbreak we can only 
Judge whether it was vindicated by the result. If in the 
light of the result it appears that conditions were not 
present under which it would have furthered rather than 
interfered with the true objects of government, we judge 
that it should not have been made ; if otherwise, we approve 
it, — judge that the persons concerned in it were doing their 
duty in acting as they did. But whether they were really 
doing their duty in the full sense of the term in acting as 
they did in a case when the outbreak was successful, or not 
doing it in a case where it failed, is what we simply cannot 
tell ; for this depends on the state of character which their 
action rexDresented, and that is beyond our ken. 

112. Such is the necessary imperfection under which all 
historical judgments labour, though historians are not apt 
to recognise it and would be thought much more dull if they 
did. They would have fewer readers if they confined them- 
selves to the analysis of situations, which may be correctly 
made, and omitted judgments on the morality of individuals 
for w'hich, in the proper sense, the data can never be forth- 
coming. We scarcely have them for ourselves (except that 
we know that we are none of us vdiat we should bfi), still 
less for our intimate acqaaintanee ; not at all for men whom 
we onlj' know through history, past or present. In regard 
to them, we can only fall back on the generalisation, that 
the best man — the man most disinterestedly devoted to the 
perfecting of humanity, in some form or other, in his own 
person or that of others — is more likely to act in a way that 
is i^ood as measured by its results, those results again being 
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estimated witli reference to an ideal of cliaracter, and tliat 
this is so even under circumstances of political complication. 
Appearances to the contrary, appearances of liarin done 
from good motives, may be met by tlie considerations, (1) 
that tliere is often much egotism in wliat calls itself con- 
scientiousness, and tliat the ‘conscientious’ motives which 
lead to mischievous acts may not be in the highest sense 
disinterested ; (2) that to wbat we call the consequences of 
an action many influences contribute besides the action which 
we call the cause, and if evil seems to clog the consequences 
of action pure in motive, this may be due to other influences 
connected with motives less worthy, while the consequences 
which in the rough we call bad might have been worse but 
for the intervention of the purely-motived action ; (8) that 
the beneficent results are often put to the credit of the 
actions of selfish men when they should rather be credited to 
influences more remote and complex, without which those 
actions would have been impossible or had no good effect, 
and which have arisen out of unselfish activities. We see 
the evil in a course of events and lay the blame on someone 
who should have acted differently, and whom perhaps we take 
as an instance of how good men cause mischief ; but we do 
not see the greater evil which would otherwise have ensued. 

In regard to the questions stated above as those which 
the good citizen should set himself in contemplation of 
a possible rebellion, though they are questions to which 
it is impossible for a citizen in the heat of a revolutionary 
crisis to give a sufficient answer, and which in fact can only 
be answered after the event, yet they represent objects wliicli 
the good citizen will set before himself at such times j and 
in proportion to the amount of good citizenship, as measured 
by interest in those objects, interest in making the best of 
existing institutions, in maintaining social order and the 
general fabric of rights, interest which leads to a bona fide 
estimate of the value of the existing government in its 
relation do public good, will be the good result of the 
politicaf movement. 
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113. Looking back on the political theories which we 
have discussed, we maj see that they all start with putting 
the question to he dealt with in the same way, and that 
their errors are very much due to the way in which they put 
it. They make no inquiry into the development of society 
and of man through society. They take no account of other 
forms of community than that regulated by a supreme 
coercive power, either in the way of investigating their 
historical origin and connection, or of considering the ideas 
and states of mind which they imply or which render tliem 
possible. They leave out of sight the process by which men 
have been clothed with rights and duties, and with senses of 
right and duty, which are neither natural nor derived from 
a sovereign power. They look only to the supreme coercive 
power on the one side and to individuals, to whom natural 
rights are ascribed, on the other, and ask what is the nature 
and origin of the right of that supreme coercive power as 
against these natural rights of individuals. The question so 
put can only be answered by some device for representing 
the individuals governed as consenting parties to the exercise 
of government over them. This they no doubt are so long 
as the government is exercised in a way corresponding to 
their several wishes ; but, so long as this is the case, there is 
no interference with their ‘ natural liberty ’ to do a« they, 
like. It is only when this liberty is interfered with, that 
any occasion arises for an explanation of the compalitbility of 
the sovereign’s right with the natural right of theindiviclual ; 
and it is just then that the explanation by the supposition 
that the i*ight of the sovereign is founded on consent, fails. 
But the need of the fictitious explanation arises from a wrong 
way of putting the question j the power which regulates our 





coiiduet in political society is coneeiTed in too abstract a way 
on the one side, and on the other are set over against it, as 
the subjects whicli it controls, individuals invested with all 
the moral attributes and rights of humanity» But in truth 
it is only as members of a society, as recognising common 
interests and objects, that individuals come to have these 
attributes and rights : and the power, which in a political 
society they have to obey, is derived from the development 
and systematisation of those institutions for the regulation 
of a common life without which they would have no rights 
at all. 

114. To ask why I am to submit to the power of the 
state, is to ask why I am to allow my life to be regulated 
by fchat complex of institutions without which I literally 
should not have a life to call my own, nor should he able 
to ask for a justification of what I am called on to do. Bor 
that I may have a life which I can call my own, I must not 
only be conscious of myself and of ends which I present to 
myself as mine ; I must be able to reckon on a certain freedom 
of action and acquisition for the attainment of those ends, 
and this can only bo secured through common recognition 
of this freedom on the part of each other by members of a 
society, as being for a common good. Without this, the 
very consciousness of having ends of his own and a life which 
he can direct in a certain way, a life of which he can make 
something, would remain dormant in a man. It is true that 
slaves have been found to have this consciousness in high 
development ; but a slave even at his lowest has been partly 
made what he is by an ancestral life which was not one of 
slavery pure and simple, a life in which certain elementary 
rights were secured to the members of a society through 
their recognition of a common interest. He retains certain 
spiritual aptitudes from that state of family or tribal freedom. 
This, perhaps, is all that could be said of most of the 
.slavesr on plantations in modern times; but the slavery of tlie 
ancient world, being mainly founded on captivity in war, was 
compatible with a considerable amount of civilisation on the 
part of the slaves at the time when their slavery began. A 
Jewish slave, e.g., would carry with him into slavery a 
thoroughly developed conception of right a,nd law. Slavery, 
moreover, implies the establishment of some regular system 
of rights in the slave-owning society. The slave, especially 
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the domestic slave, lias tlie signs and effects of fcliis system, 
all about liim. Hence such elementary consciousness of 
rights— of powers that are his own to make the best of — as 
the born slave may inherit from an ancestral life of freedom, 
finds a stimulus to its inward development, though no oppor- 
tunity for outward exercise, in the habits and ideas of civilised 
life with which a common language enables the slave to be- 
come conversant, and which, through the sympathy implied 
ill a common language, he to some extent makes bis own. 
Thjis the appearance in slaves of the conception that they 
should be masters of themselves, does not conflict with the 
proposition that only so far as a certain freedom of action 
and acquisition is secured to a body of men through their 
recognition of the exercise of that freedom by each other as 
being for the common good, is there an actualisation of the 
individual’s consciousness of having life aud ends of his own. 
The exercise, manifestation, expression of this consciousness 
through a freedom secured in the way described is necessary 
to its real existence, just as language of some sort is necessary 
to the real existence of thought, and bodily movement to that 
of the soul. 

115. The demand, again, for a justification of what one is 
called on by authority to do presupposes some standard of right, 
recognised as equally valid for aud hy the person making the 
demand and others who form a society with him, and such 
a recognised standard in turn implies institutions for the 
regulation of men’s dealings Avith each other, institutions of 
which the relation to the consciousness of right may be com- 
pared, as above, to that of language to thought. It cannot 
be said that the most elementary consciousness of right is 
prior to tliem, or they to it. They are the expressions in 
which it becomes real. As conflicting with the momentary 
inclinations of the individual, these institutions are a power 
which he obeys unwillingly ; which he has to, or is made to, 
obey. But it is only through them that the conseicfUsness 
tabes shape and form which expresses itself in the, question, 
-5 Why should I thus be constrained s* By what riglit is my 
natural light to do as I like overborne ? ’ 

116. The doctrine that the rights of government are 
founded on the consent of the governed is a confused way 
of stating the truth, that the institutions by which man is 
moralised, by which he comes to do what he sees that he 
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inuBt, as distinct from wliat he would like, express a con- 
ception of a common goodj that tlirougli tkoin that conception 
takes form and reality ; and that it is in tarn through its 
presence in the individual that they have a constraining 
power over him, a power which is not that of mere fear, still 
less a physical compulsion, but which leads him to do what 
he is not inclined to because there is a law that he should. 

Eousseau, it will be remembered, speaks of the social 
pact ’ not merely as the foundation of sovereignty or civil 
government, but as the foundation of morality. Through it 
man becomes a moral agent ; for the slavery to appetite he 
substitutes the freedom of subjection to a self-imposed law. 
If he had seen at the same time that rights do not begin till 
duties begin, and that if there was no morality prior to the 
pact there could not be rights, he might have been saved 
from the error which the notion of there being natural rights 
introduces into his theory. But though he does not seem 
himself to have been aware of the full bearing of his 
own conception, the conception itself is essentially true. 
Setting aside the fictitious representation of an original 
covenant as having given birth to that common ‘ ego ’ or 
general will, without which no such covenant would have 
been possible, and of obligations arising out of it, as out of 
a bargain made between one man and another, it remains 
true that only through a recognition by certain men of a 
common interest, and through the expression of that recog- 
nition in certain regulations of their dealings with each other, 
could morality originate, or any meaning be gained for such 
terms as ‘ ought ’ and right ’ and their equivalents, 

117. Morality, in the first instance, is the observance of 
such regulations, and though a higher morality, the morality 
of the character governed by ‘disinterested motives,’ i.e. by 
interest in some form of human perfection, comes to differ- 
entiate itself from this primitive morality consisting in the 
bbservaiice of rules established for a common good, yet this 
outward^ anorality is the presupposition of the higher mo- 
rality. Morality and yjolitical subjection thus have a common 
source, ^ political subjection ’ being distinguished from that 
of a slave, as a subjection which secures rights to the subject. 
That common source is the rational recognition by certain 
human beings — it may be merely by children of the same 
parent — of a common well-being which is their well-being, 
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and wliicli tliey conceive as tlieir well-being; wlietlier at any 
moment any one of tliem is inclined to it or no, and tlie 
embodiment of that recognition in rules by whicli the 
inclinations of the individuals are restrained, and a corre- 
sponding freedom of action for the attainment of well-being 
on the whole is secured. 

118, From this common source morality and political 
subjection in all its forms always retain two elements in 
common, one consisting in antagonism to some inclination, 
the other consisting in the consciousness that the anta- 
gonism to inclination is founded on reason or on the con- 
ception of some adequate good. It is the antagonism to 
inclination involved in the moral life, as alone we know it, 
that makes it proper to speak analogically of moral ‘ laws * 
and 'imperatives.’ It must he remembered, however, that 
such language is analogical, and that there is an essential 
difference between laws in the strictest sense (laws which 
are indeed not adequately described as general commands of 
a political superior, sanctioned by liability to pains which 
that superior can inflict, but in which a command so sanc- 
tioned is an essential element), and the laws of conscience, 
of which it is the peculiar dignity that they have no external 
imponoiit and no sanction consisting in fear of bodily evil. 
The relation of constraint, in the one case between the man 
and the externally imposed law, in the other between some 
particular desire of the man and his consciousness of some- 
thing absolutely desirable, we naturally represent in English, 
when we reflect on it, by the common term ‘ must.’ ‘I must 
connect with the main drainage,’ says the householder to 
himself, reflecting on an edict of the Local Board. ' I must 
try to get A.B. to leave off drinking,’ he says to himself, 
reflecting on a troublesome moral duty of benevolence to his 
neighbour. And if the ' must ’ in the former case represents 
in part the knowledge that compulsion may be put on the 
man who neglects to do what he must, which is no part of - 
its meaning in the second, on the other hand the consciousness 
that the constraint is for a common good, which'* wholly 
constitutes the powder over inclination in the second case, 
must always be an element in that obedience which is 
^properly called obedience to law, or civil or political 
obedience. Simplb fear can never constitute such obedience. 
To represent it as the basis of civil subjection is to confound 



the citizen with, the slave, and to represent the motive which 
is needed for the restraint of those in whom the civil sense 
is lacking, and for the occasional reinforcements of the law- 
ahiding principle in others, as if it were the normal influence 
in habits of life of which the essential value lies in their 
being independent of it. How far in any particular act of 
conformity to law the fear of penalties may bo operative, it 
is impossible to say. What is certain is, that a habit of 
subjection founded upon such fear could not be a basis of 
political or free society; for to this it is necessary, not 
indeed that everyone subject to the laws should take part in 
voting them, still less that he should consent to their 
application to himself, but that it should represent an idea 
of common good, which each, member of the society can 
make his own so far as he is rational, i.e. capable of the 
conception of a common good, however much particular 
passious may lead him to ignore it and thus necessitate the 
use of force to prevent him from doing that which, so far 
as influenced by tlie conception of a common good, he would 
willingly abstain from. 

119. Whether the legislative and administrative agencies 
of society can be kept in the main free from bias by private 
interests, and true to the idea of common good, without 
popular control; whether again, if they can, that ‘civil 
sense,’ that appreciation of common good on the part of the 
subjects, which is as necessary to a free or political society 
as the direction of law to the maintenance of a common good, 
can he kept alive without active participation of the people iu 
legislative functions ; these are questions of circumstances 
which perhaps do not admit of unqualified answers. The views 
of those who looked mainly to the highest development of 
political life in a single small society, have to be modified if 
the object sought for is the extension of political life to the 
largest number of people. The size of modern states renders 
• necessary the substitution of a representative system for one 
ill which the citizens shared directly in legislation, and this so 
far tenUB to weaken the active interest of the citizens in the 
common weal, though the evil may partly he counteracted 
by giving increased importance to municipal or communal 
administration. In some states, from the want of homo- 
geneity or facilities of commnnicutioii,^ a rejjresentative* 
legislature is scarcely possible. In otters, where it exists, a 
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great amount of power, virtually exempt from popular con- 
trol, lias to be left with what Kousseau would have called 
the ‘ prince or magistrate/ In all this there is a lowering 
of civil vitality as compared with that of the ancient, and 
perhaps of some exceptionally developed modern, common^ 
wealths. But perhaps this is a temporary loss that we have 
to bear as the price of having recognised the claim to citizen- 
ship as the claim of all men. Certainly all political ideals, 
which require active and direct participation by the citizens 
in the functions of the sovereign state, fail us as soon as we 
try* to conceive their realisation on the wide area even of 
civilised mankind. It is easy to conceive a better system 
than that of the great states of modern Europe, with their 
national jealousies, rival armies, and hostile tariffs ; but the 
condition of any better state of things would seem to be the 
recognition of some single constraining power, which would 
be even more remote from the active co-operation of the in- 
dividual citizen than is the sovereign power of the great 
states at present. 

120. These considerations may remind us how far re- 
moved from any foundation in their own will the require- 
ments of the modern state must seem to be to most of those 
who have to submit to them. It is true that the necessity 
which the state lays upon the individual is for the most part 
one to which he is so accustomed that he no longer kicks 
against itj but wliat is it, we may ask, but an external 
necessity, which he no more lays on himself than he does 
the weight of the atmosphere or the pressure of summer 
heat and winter frosts, that compels the ordinary citizen to 
pay rates and taxes, to serve in the army, to abstain from 
walking over the squire’s fields, snaring his hares, or fishing 
in preserved streams, to pay rent, to respect those artificial 
rights of property which only the possessors of them have 
any obvious interest in maintaining, or even (if he is one of 
the ‘proletariate’) to keep his hands off the superfluous” 
wealth of his neighbour, when he has none of Mg own to 
lose? Granted that there are good reasons of social ex- 
pediency for maintiuning institutions which thus compel the 
individual to actions and forbeai’anees that are none of his 
willing, is it not abusing words to sjieak of them as founded 
on a conception <?f general good? A conception does not 
float in the air. It must be somebody’s conception. Whose 
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conception, then, of general good is it tlia,t these institutions 
represent? Not that of most of the people who conform to 
them, for they do so because they are made to, or have come 
to do so habitually from having been long made to | (i.e. from 
being frightened at the consequences of not conforming, 
not consequences which follow from not conforming in the 
ordinary course of nature, but consequences which the state 
inflicts, artificial consequences.) But when a man is said 
to obey an authority from interest in a common good, some 
other good is meant than that which consists in escaiping 
the punishment which the authority would inflict on dis- 
obedience. Is then the conception of common good which is 
alleged a concex3tioii of it on the part of those who founded 
or who maintain the institutions in question ? But is it not 
certain that private interests have been tbe main agents in 
establishing, and are still in maintaining, at any ra,te all the 
more artificial rights of x)ro]3erty? Have not our modern 
states, again, in nearly every case been founded on conquest, 
and are not the actual institutions of government in great 
measure the direct result of such conquest, or, where revo- 
lutions have intervened, of violence which has been as little 
governed by any concejjtion of general good? Supposing 
that philosox)hers can find exquisite reasons for considering 
the institutions and requirements which have resulted from 
all this self-seeking and violence to be contributory to the 
common good of those who have to submit to them, is it not 
trifling to speak of them as founded on or rox^resenting a 
conception of this good, when no such conception has •in- 
fluenced those who established, maintain, or submit to them? 
And is it not seriously misleading, when the requirements of 
the state have so largely arisen out of force directed by 
selfish motives, and when the motive to obedience to those 
requirements is determined by fear, to speak of them as 
having a common source with the morality of which it is 
.admitted that the essence is to be disinterested and spon- 
taneous ? 

121.'^If we would meet these objections fairly, certain 
admissions must he made. The idea of a common good 
which the state fulfils has never been the sole influence 
actuating those who have been agents in the historical pro- 
cess by which states have come to he formed ; and even so-^ 
far as it has actuated them, it has been only as conceived in 
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some Terj imperfect form that it has done so. This is equally 
true of those who contribute to the formation and main- 
tenance of states rather as agents, and of those who do so 
rather as patients. No one could pretend that even the 
most thoughtful and dispassionate publicist is capable of the 
idea of the good served by the state to which he belongs, in 
all its fulness. He apprehends it only in some of its bear- 
ings; but it is as a common good that he apj)rehends it, i.e. 
not as a good for himself or for this man or that more than 
another, but for all members equally in virtue of their rela- 
tion to each other and their common nature. The idea 
which the ordinary citizen has of the common good served 
by the state is much more limited in content. Very likely 
he does not think of it at all in connection with anything 
that the term state ’ represents to him. But he has a clear 
understanding of certain interests and rights common to 
liimself with Ms neighbours, if only such as consist in getting 
his wages paid at the end of the week, in getting his money’s 
worth at the shop, in the inviolability of his own person and 
that of his wife. Habitually and instinctively, i.e. without 
asking the reason why, he regards the claim which in these 
respects he makes for himself as conditional upon his recog- 
nising a like claim in others, and thus as in the proper sense 
a right, — a claim of which the essence lies in its being com- 
mon to himself with others. Without this instinctive recog- 
nition he is one of the ^ dangerous classes,’ virtually outlawed 
by himself. With it, though he have no reverence for the 
‘ state ’ under that name, no sense of an interest shared with 
others in maintaining it, he has the needful elementary con- 
ception of a common good maintained by law. It is the 
fault of the state if this conception fails to make him a loyal 
subject, if not an intelligent patriot. It is a sign that the 
state is not a true state ; that it is not fulfilling its primary 
function of maintaining law equally in the interest of all, 
but is being administered in the interest of classes ; whence- 
it follows that the obedience which, if not rendered willingly, 
the state compels the citizen to render, is not one^that he 
feels any spontaneous interest in rendering, because it does 
not present itself to him as the condition of the maintenance 
^ of those rights and interests, common to himself with his 
neighbours, whicll he understands. 

122. But if the law which regulates private relations and 



its administratioa are so equally applied to all, that all who 
are capable of a common interest are prompted by that in- 
terest to conform to the law, the result is still only the loyal 
subject as distinct from the intelligent patriot, i.e. as distinct 
from the man who so appreciates the good which in common 
with others he derives from the state — from the nation 
organised in the form of a self-governing community to 
which he belongs — as to ha.ve a passion for serving it, 
whether in the way of defending it from external attack, 
or developing it from within. The citizens of the Boman 
empire were loyal subjects; the admirable maintenance of 
private rights made them that ; hut they were not intelligent 
patriots, and chiefly because they were not, the empire fell. 
That active interest in the service of the state, which makes 
patriotism in the better sense, can hardly arise while the in- 
dividual’s relation to the state is that of a passive recipient of 
protection in the exercise of his rights of person and property. 
While this is the case, he will give the state no thanks for 
the protection which he will come to take as a matter of 
course, and will only be conscious of it when it descends upon 
him with some unusual demand for service or payment, and 
then he will he conscions of it in the way of resentment. If 
he is to have a higher feeling of political duty, he must take 
part in the work of the state. He must have a share, direct 
or indirect, by himself acting as a member or by voting for 
the members of supreme or provincial assemblies, in making 
and maintaining the laws which he obeys. Only thus will he 
learn to regard the work of the state as a whole, and to transfer 
to the whole the interest which otherwise his particular ex- 
perience would lead him to feel only in that part of its work 
that goes to the maintenance of his own and his neighbour’s 
rights. 

123. Even then his patriotism will hardly be the passion 
which it needs to be, unless his judgment of what he owes 
4o the state is quickened by a feeling of which the patria,’ 
the fatherland, the seat of one’s home, is the natural object ; 
and of tliis feeling the state becomes the object only so far 
as it is an organisation of a people to whom the individual 
feels himself hound by ties analogous to those which bind 
him to his family, ties derived from a common dwelling- 
place with its associations, from common nfemories, traditions * 
and costoms, and from the common ways of feeling and 
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fcHulciiig wliich a common language and still more a common 
literature embodies. Sucli an organisation of an homo- 
geneous people the modern state in most cases is (the two 
Austrian states being the most conspicuous exceptions), and 
such the Eoman state emphatically was not. 

124. But, it will be said, we are here again falling back 
on our unproved assumption that the state is an institution 
for the promotion of a common good. This granted, it is not 
difficult to make out that in most men at any rate there is a 
sufficient interest in some form of social well-being, sufficient 
understanding of the community between their own well- 
being and that of their neighbours, to make them loyal to 
such an institution. But the question is, whether the pro- 
motion of a common good, at any rate in any sense appreciable 
by the multitude, is any necessary characteristic of a state. 
It is admitted that the outward visible sign of a state is the 
presence of a supreme or independent coercive power, to 
which habitual obedience is rendered by a certain multitude 
of people, and that this power may often be exercised in a 
manner apparently detrimental to the general well-being. 
It may be the case, as we have tried to show that it is, that a 
power which is in the main so exercised, and is generally 
felt to be so, is not likely long to maintain its supremacy ; 
but this does not show that a state cannot exist without the 
promotion of the common good of its subjects, or that (in 
any intelligible way) the promotion of such good belongs to 
the idea of a state. A short-lived state is not therefore not 
a state, and if it were, it is rather the active interference 
with the subject’s well-being, than a failure to promote it, 
that is fatal to the long life of a state. How, finally, can the 
state he said to exist for the sake of an end, or to fulfil an 
idea, the contemplation of which, it is admitted, has had 
little to do with the actions which have had most to do with 
blunging states into existence ? 

125. The last question is a crucial one, which must be 
met at the outset. It must be noticed that the ordinary 
eoncex^tion of organisation, as we apply it in the interpreta- 
tion of nature, implies that agents may he instrumental in 
the attainment of an end or the fulfilment of an idea of 
which there is no consciousness on the part of the organic 
agents themselvds. If it is true on the one hand that the 
interpretation of nature by the supposition of ends external 



to it, with reference to which its processes are directed, has 
been discarded, and that its rejection has been the condition 
of growth in an exact knowledge of nature, on the other 
hand the recognition of ends immanent in nature, of ideas 
realised within it, is the basis of a scientific explanation of life. 
The phEenomeiia of life are not ideal, in the sense in which 
the ideal is opposed to that which is sensibly verifiable, but 
they are related to the processes of material change, which 
are their conditions, as ideas or ideal ends which those pro- 
cesses contribute to realise, because, while they determine 
the processes (while the processes would not be what they 
are but for relation to them), yet they are not those processes, 
not identical with any one or number of them, or all of them 
together. Life does not reside in any of the organs of life, 
or in any or all of the processes of material change through 
which these pass. Analyse or combine these as you will, you 
do not detect it as the result of the analysis or combination. 
It is a function or end which they realise according to a 
plan or idea which determines their existence before they 
exist and survives their disappearance. If it were held, then, 
that the state were an organised coinraunity in the same 
sense in which a living body is, of which the members at 
once contribute to the function called life, and are made 
what they are by that function, according to an idea of 
which there is no consciousness on their part, we should onlj 
be following the analogy of the established method of in* 
terpreting nature. 

126. The objection to such a view would be that it repre- 
sents the state as a purely natural, not at all as a moral, 
organism. Moral agency is not merely an agency by which 
an end is attained, or an idea realised, or a function fulfilled, 
but an agency determined by an idea on the part of the 
agent, by his conception of an end or function ; and the 
state would be brought into being and sustained by merely 
natural, as opposed to moral, agency, unless there were a 
consciousness of ends — and of ends the same in principle 
with tb^ served by the state itself — on the part of those by 
whom it is brought into being, and sustained. I say ‘ ends 
the same in principle with that served by the state itself,® 
because, if the state arose out of the action of men deter- 
mined, indeed, by the consciousness of ends* but ends wholly 
heterogeneous to that realised by the state, it would not be 
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a moral institution, would not stand in any moral relation 
to men. ISTow among the influences that have operated in 
the formation of states, a large part, it must be admitted, are 
simply natural. Such are the influences of climate, of dis- 
tribution of mountain and plain, land and water, &c., of all 
physical demarcations and means of communication. But 
these, it is clear, are only organic to the formation of states 
BO far as, so to speak, they take a character, which does not 
belong to them as merely natural, from agencies distinctively 
human. 

127. ‘Human, if you like,’ it may be replied, ‘but not 
moral, if a moral agency implies any reference to a social or 
human good, to a good which the individual desires because 
it is good for others, or for mankind, as well as himself. In 
the earth-hunger of conquering hordes, in the passions of 
military despots, in the pride or avarice or vindictiveness 
which moved such men as Louis XI or Henry VIII to over- 
ride the semi-anarchy of feudalism with a real sovereignty, 
what is there of reference to such good? Yet if we suppose 
the influence of such motives as these, together with the 
natural influences just spoken of, to be erased from the 
history of the formation of states, its distingnisliing features 
are gone.’ 

128. The selfish motives described must not, any more 
than tlie natural influences, be regarded in abstraction, if 
wo would understand tlieir true place in the formation of 
states. The pure desire for social good does not indeed 
operate in human affairs unalloyed by egotistic motives, but 
ou the other hand what vve call egotistic motives do not act 
with<>at direction from an involuntary reference to social 
good, — ‘ involuntary ’ in the sense that it is so much a matter 
of course that the individual does not distinguish it from 
his ordinary state of mind. The most conspicuous modern 
instance of a man who was instrumental in working great 
and in some ways beneficial changes in the political order of 
Enrope, from what we should he apt to call the most purely 
selfish motives, is Hapoleon. Without pretendiifg^o analyse 
these motives precisely, we may say that a leading one was 
the passion for glory; but if there is to be truth in the state- 
ment that this passion governed Hapoleon, it must be 
qualified by the'*farther statement that the passion was itself 
governed by social influences, operative on him, from which 



it derived its particular direction. With all his egotism, 
his individuality was so far governed by the action of the 
national spirit in and upon him, that he ccmlcl only glorify 
himself in the greatness of France 5 and though the national 
spirit expressed itself in an effort after greatness which was 
in many ways of a mischievous and delusive kind, yet it 
again had so much of what may be called the spirit of 
humanity in it, that it required satisfaction in the belief 
that it was serving mankind. Hence the aggrandisement 
of France, in which Napoleon’s passion for glory satisfied 
itself, had to take at least the semblance of a deliverance "of 
oppressed peoples, and in taking the semblance it to a great 
extent performed the reality; at any rate in western Ger- 
many and northern Italy, wherever the Code Napoleon was 
introduced. 

129. It is thus that actions of men, whom in themselves 
we reckon bad, are ‘ overruled ’ for good. There is nothing 
mysterious or unintelligible in such ‘ overruling.’ There is 
nothing in the effect which we ascribe to the overruling,* 
anymore than in any effect belonging to the ordinary course 
of nature, which there was not in the cause as it really 
was and as we should see it to be if we fully understood it. 
The appearunee to the contrary arises from our taking too 
partial and abstract a view of the cause. We look at the 
action e.g. of Napoleon with reference merely to the self- 
ishness of his motives. We forget how far his motives, in 
respect of their concrete reality, in respect of the actual 
nature of the ends pursued as distinct from the particular 
relation in which those ends stood to his personality, were 
made for him by influences with which his selfishness had 
nothing to do. It was not his selfishness that made France 
a nation, or presented to him continuously an end consisting 
in the national aggrandisement of France, or at particular 
periods such ends as the expulsion of the Austrians from 
Italy, tlie establishment of a centralised political order in 
France on the basis of social equality, the promulgation of 
the civil «? 6 de, the maintenance of the French system along 
the Khine. His selfishness gave a particular character to 
liis pursuit of these ends, and (so far as it did so) did so for 
evil. Finally it led him into a train of action altogether 
mischievous. But at each stage of his career, if we would 
understand what his particular agency really was, we must 
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take account of his ends in their full character, as determined 
by influences with which his passion for glory no doubt 
co-operated, but which did not originate with it or with him, 
and in some measure represented the struggle of mankind 
towards perfection. 

130. And not only must we thus correct our too abstract 
views of the particular agency of such a man as Napoleon. 
If we would understand the apparent results of his action, 
we must bear in mind how much besides his particular 
agency has really gone to produce them, so far as they were 
good ; how much of unnoticed effort on the part of men 
obscure because unselfish, how much of silent process in the 
general heart of man. Napoleon was called the ‘ armed 
soldier of revolution,’ and it was in that character that he 
rendered what service he did to men ; but the revolution 
was not the making of him or his likes. Csesar again we 
have learnt to regard as a benefactor of mankind, but it was 
not Csesar that made the Eoman law, through which chiefly 
or solely the Roman empire became a blessing. The idiosyn- 
crasy, then, of the men who have been most conspicuous in 
the production of great changes in the condition of mankind , 
though it has been an essential element in their production, 
has been so only so far as it has been overborne by influences 
and directed to ends, which were indeed not external to the 
men in question — which on the contrary helped to make them 
inwardly and spiritually what they really were — but which 
formed no part of their distinguishing idiosyncrasy. If 
that idiosyncrasy was conspicuously selfish, it was still 
not through their selfishness that such men contributed to 
mould the institutions by which nations have been civilised 
and developed, but through their fitness to act as organs of 
impulses and ideas which had previously gained a hold on 
some society of men, and for the realisation of which the 
means and conditions had been preparing quite apart from 
the action of those who became the most noticeable instru-» 
ments of their realisation. 

181. The assertion, then, that an idea of sociargood is 
represented by, or realised in, the formation of states, is not 
to be met by pointing to the selfishness and bad passions of 
j^men who have been instrumental in forming them, if there 
is reason to thinfi that the influences, under the direction 
of which these passions became thus instrumental, are due to 



ttie action of such an idea. And when we S230ak thus we do 
not refer to any action of the idea otherwise than in the con- 
sciousness of men. It may be legitimate, as we have seen, 
to consider ideas as existing and acting otherwise, and per- 
haps, on thinking the matter out, we should find ourselves 
compelled to I'egard the idea of social good as a communi- 
cation to the liuinan consciousness, a consciousness developing 
itself in time, from an olernally complete consciousness. 
But here we are considering it as a source of the moral 
action of men, and therefore necessarily as having its seat 
ill iheir consciousness, and the proposition advanced is that 
such an idea is a determining element in the consciousness 
of the most selfish men who have been instrumental in the 
formation or maintenance of states; that only through its 
influence in directing and controlling their actions could 
they be so instrumental ; and that, though its active presence 
in their consciousness is due to the institutions, the organ- 
isation of life, under which they are born and bred, the 
existence of these institutions is in turn due to the action, 
under other conditions, of the same idea in the minds of men. 

132. It is the necessity of a supreme coercive power to 
the existence of a state that gives plausibility to the view 
that the action of merely selfish passions may load to the 
formation of states. They have been motive causes, it would 
seem, in the processes by wliioh this ‘ iinperiiim ’ has been 
established ; as, e.g., the acquisition of military power by a 
tribal chieftain, the conquest of one tribe by another, the 
supersession of the independent prerogatives of families by a 
tyrant which was the antecedent condition of the formation 
of states in the ancient world, the supersession of feudal 
prerogatives by the royaf authority which served the same 
purpose in modern Europe. It is not, however, supreme 
coercive power, simply as such, hut supreme coercive power 
exercised in a certain way and for certain ends, that makes 
•a state ; viz. exercised according to law, written or custom- 
ary, and for the maintenance of rights. The abstract con- 
sideration of sovereignty has led to these qualifications being 
overlooked. Sovereignty = supreme coercive power, indeed, 
hut such power as exercised in and over a state, which 
means with the qualifications specified; hut the mischief oi^ 
beginning with an inquiry into sovereignly before the idea 
of a state has been investigated, is that it leads us to adopt 
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fcliis abstract notion of sovereignty, as merely supreme co- 
ercive power, and then, wben we come to think of the state 
as distinguished by sovereignty, makes us suppose that 
supreme coercive power is all that is essential to a state, 
forgetting that it is rather the state that makes the sovereign, 
than the sovereign that makes the state. Supposing one 
man had been master of all the slaves in one of the states of 
the American Union, there would have been a multitude of 
men under one supreme coercive power, but the slaves and 
the master would have formed no state, because there would 
have been no recognised rights of slave against slave 
enforced by the master, nor would dealings between master 
and slaves have been regulated by any law'. The fact that 
sovereign power, as implied in the fact of its supremacy, can 
alter any laws, is aj^t to make us overlook the necessity of 
conformity to law on the part of the sovereign, if he is to be 
the sovereign of a state. A power that altered laws other- 
wise than according to law, according to a constitution, written 
or unwritten, would be incompatible with the existence of a 
state, which is a body of persons, recognised by each other 
as having rights, and possessing certain institutions for the 
maintenance of those rights. The ofl3.ce of the sovereign, as 
an institution of such a society, is to protect those rights 
from invasion, either from without, from foreign nations, or 
from within, from members of the society who cease to 
behave as such. Its snj)remaey is the society’s independence 
of such attacks from without or within. It is an agency of 
the society, or the society itself acting for this end. If the 
power, existing for this end, is used on the whole otherwise 
than in conformity either with a formal constitution or with 
customs which virtually serve the' purpose of a constitution, 
it is no longer an institution for the maintenance of rights 
and ceases to be the agent of a state. We only count Russia 
a state by a sort of courtesy on the supposition that the 
power of the Czar, though subject to no constitutional control, 
is so far , exercised in accordance with a recognised tradition 
of what the public good requires as to he on the wlibie a sus- 
tainer of rights. 

It is true that, Just as in a state, all law being derived 
from the sovereign, there is a sense in which the sovereign 
is not hound by* any law, so there is a sense in which all 
rights are derived from the sovereign, and no power which 



the sovereign, refuses to allow can be a right ; but it is only 
in the sense that, the sovereign being the state acting in a 
certain capacity, and the state being an institution for the 
more complete and harmonious maintenance of the rights 
of its members, a power, claimed as a right, but which the 
state or sovereign refuses to allow, cannot be really eom« 
patible with the general system of rights. In other words, 
it is true only on the supposition that a state is made a state 
by the functions which it fulfils of maintaining the rights of 
its members as a whole or a system, in such a way that none 
gains at the expense of another (no one has any power 
gnaranteed to him through another’s being deprived of that 
power). Thus the state, or the sovereign as a characteristic 
institution of the state, does not create rights, but gives 
fuller reality to rights already existing. It secures and ex- 
tends the exei'cise of powers, which men, influenced in dealing 
with each other by an idea of common good, had recognised 
in each other as being capable of direction to that common 
good, and had already in a certain measure secured to each 
other in consequence of that recognition. It is not a state 
unless it does so. 

133. It may be said that this is an arbitrary restriction 
of the term ‘ state.’ If any other word, indeed, can be found 
to express the same thing, by all means let it be used instead. 
But some word is wanted for the purpose, because as a matter 
of fact societies of men, already possessing rights, and whose 
dealings with each other have been regulated by customs 
conformable to those rights, but not existing in the form to 
which the term ‘state’ has just been applied (i.e. not having 
a systematic law in which the rights recognised are har- 
monised, and which is enforced by a power strong enough 
at once to protect a society against disturbance within and 
aggression from without), have come to take on that form. 
A word is needed to express that form of society, both 
according to the idea of it which has been operative in the 
minds of the' member.s of the societies which have undergone 
the chaste described (an idea only gradually taking shape 
as the change proceeded), and according to the more explicit 
and distinct idea of it which we form in reflecting on the 
process. The word ‘ state ’ is the one naturally used for the 
purpose. The exact degree to which the process must have 
been carried before the term ‘state ’ can be applied to tbe 
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people in wliicli it lias gone on, cannot be precisely deter- 
mined, but as a matter of fact we never apply it except in 
cases where it has gone some way, and we are justified in 
speaking of the state according to its idea as the society in 
which it is completed. 

184. It is a mistake then to think of the state as an 
aggregation of individuals under a sovereign ; equally so 
whether we suppose the individuals as such, or apart from 
what they derive from society, to possess natural rights, or 
suppose them to depend on the sovereign for the possession 
of rights. A state presupposes other forms of community, 
with the rights that arise out of them, and only exists as 
sustaining, securing, and completing them. In order to 
make a state there must have been families of which the 
members recognised rights in each other (recognised in each 
other powers capable of direction by reference to a common 
good) ; there must further have been intercourse between 
families, or between tribes that have grown out of families, 
of which each in the same sense recognised rights in the 
other. The recognition of a right being very short of its 
definition, the admission of a right in each other by two 
parties, whether individuals, families, or tribes, being very 
different from agreement as to wbat the right consists in, 
what it is a right to do or acquire, the rights recognised 
need definition and reconciliation in a general law. When 
such a general law has been arrived at, regulating the 
position of members of a family towards each other and the 
dealings of families or tribes with each other; when it is 
voluntarily recognised by a coanmunity of families or tribes, 
and maintained by a jpower strong enough at once to enforce 
it within the community and to defend the integrity of the 
community against attacks from without, then the elementary 
state has been formed. 

185. That, however, is the beginning, not the end, of the 
state. When once it has come into being, new rights arise 
in it (1) through the claim for recognition on the part of 
families and tribes living on tlie same tei’ritory -v^h those 
which in community form the state, hnt living at first in 
some relation of subjection to them. A common humanity, 

^ of which language is the expression, necessarily leads to 
the recognition 5f some good as common to these families 
with those which form the state. This is in principle the 
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recognition of rights on their part; and the consequent 
embodiment of this recognition in the laws of the state is 
their admission as members of it. (Instances of this process 
are found in the states of Greece and the early history of 
Eome.) (2) The same thing may happen in regard to 
external communities (‘external’ territorially), whether 
these have been already formed into states or no. It may 
happen through the conquest of one by another, through 
their submission to a common conqueror, as under the 
Roman empire, or through voluntary combination, as with 
the Swiss cantons and the United States of America. 
However the combination may arise, it results in new rights 
as between the combined communities within the system of 
a single state. (3) The extended intercourse between indi- 
viduals, which the formation of the state renders possible, 
leads to new complications in their dealings with each other, 
and with it to new forms of right, especially in regard to 
property ; rights as far removed from any obvious foundation 
on the smm cuique principle as the right of a college to the 
great tithes of a x>arish for which it does nothing. (4) Tho 
administration of the state gives rise to rights, to the 
establishment of powers necessary for its administration. 
(5) Hew situations of life may arise out of the extended 
dealings of man with man which the state renders possible 
(e.g. through the crowding of population in certain localities) 
which make new modes of protecting the people a matter 
virtually of right. And, as new rights arise in the state 
once formed, so further purposes are served. It leads to a 
development and moralisation of man beyond the stage 
which they must have reached before it could be possible. 

136. On this I shall dwell more in my next course of 
lectures. What I am now concerned to point out is that, 
however necessary a factor force may have been in the 
process by which states have been formed and transformed, 
it has, only been such a factor as co-operating with those 
ideas without which rights could not exist. I say ‘ could not 
exist/ n@^‘ could not be recognised,’ because rights are made 
by recognition. There is no right ‘ but thinking makes it 
so’ ; none that is not derived from some idea that men have 
about each other. Nothing is more real than a right, yet 
its existence is purely ideal, if by ‘idea*l’ is meant that 
yrhich is not dependent on anything material but has its 
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being solely in consciousness. It is to tliese ideal realities 
that force is subordinate in the creation and development 
of states. The force of conquest from without, the force 
exercised within communities by such agents as the early 
Greek tyrants or the royal suppressors of feudalism in 
modern Europe, has only contributed to the formation of 
states in so far as its effects have taken a character which 
did not belong to them as effects of force ; a character due to 
their operation in a moral world, in which rights already 
existed, resting on the recognition by men of each othei' as 
determined, or capable of being determined, by the conception 
of a common good. It is not indeed true that only a state 
can produce a state, though modern history might seem t& 
favonr that notion. As a matter of fact, the formation of 
modern states through feudalism out of an earlier tribal 
system has been dependent on ideas derived from the Roman 
state, if not on institutions actually handed down from it ; 
and the improvement and development of the state-system 
which has taken place siiice the French Revolution has been 
through agencies -which all presuppose and are determined 
by the previous existence of states. But the Greek states, 
so far as we know, were a first institution of the kind, not 
a result of propagation from previously existing states. But 
the a.<jtion which brought them into being was only effectual 
for its purpose, because the idea of right, though only in the 
form of family or tribal right, Avas already in oi-jcration. 
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H. HAS THE CITIZEN JilGHTS AGAINST TEE 
STATE r 

187. I PEOPOSE to pursue the inquiry, begun in mj last 
course, into the nature and functions of tbe state. In the 
last course we were chiefly occupied with criticism. We 
have seen that no true conception of the rights of individuals 
against each other or against the state, or of the rights of 
the state over individuals, can he arrived at, while we look 
ujjon the state merely as an aggregation of individuals under 
a sovereign power that is able to compel their obedience, 
and consider this power of compelling a general obedience 
to be the characteristic thing in a state. So long as this 
view is retained, no satisfactory answer can be given to the 
question, by what right the sovereigii compels the obedience 
of individuals. It can only be met either by some device 
for representing the individuals as so consenting to the 
exercise of sovereign power over them that it is no violation 
of their individual rights, or by rei)resenting the rights of 
individuals as derived from the sovereign and thus as having 
no existence against it. But it is obviously very often 
against the will of individuals that the sovereign power is 
exercised over them ; indeed if it were not so, its character- 
istic as a power of compulsion would be lost ; it would not 
be a sovereign power ; and the fact that the majority of a 
given multitude may consent to its exercise over an nncon- 
senting minority, is no jnstification for its exercise over that 
miuorityf if its justification is founded on consent; the 
representation that the minority virtually consent to be 
bound by the will of the majority being an obvious fiction. 
On the other hand, the theory that all right is derived from 
a sovereign, tliat it is a power of which the"sovereign secures 
the exercise to the individual, and that therefore there can 
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be no right against the sovereign, conflicts with the primary 
demands of Imman consciousness. It implies the identifica- 
tion of “'I ought* with ‘I am forced to.’ Eeducing the 
‘ right ’ of the sovereign simply to a power, it makes it 
unintelligible that this power should yet represent itself as 
a right, and claim obedience to itself as such. No such 
theory indeed admits of consistent statement. To say (with 
Hobbes) that a law may be inequitable or pernicious, 
though it cannot be unjust, is to admit a criticism of laws, 
a distinction between those enactments of the sovereign 
which are what they should be and those which are not. 
And this is to recognise the individual’s demand for a justifi- 
cation of the laws which he obeys j to admit in effect that 
there is some rule of right, of which the individual is con- 
scious, and to which law ought to conform. 

138. It is equally impossible, then, to hold that the right 
of the sovereign power in a state over its members is de- 
pendent on their consent, and, on the other hand, that these 
members have no rights except such as are eoustituted and 
conferred upon them by tbe sovereign. The sovereign, and 
the state itself as distinguished hy the existence of a sovereign 
power, presupposes rights and is an institution for their 
maintenance. But these rights do not belong to individuals 
as they might be in a state of nature, or as they might he if 
each acted irrespectively of the others. They belong to them 
as members of a society in which each recognises the other as 
an originator of action in the same sense in which he is con- 
scious of being so himself (as an ‘ ego,’ as himself the object 
which determines the action), and thus regards the free 
exercise of his own powers as dependent upon his allowing 
an equally free exercise of his powers to every other member 
of the society. There is no harm in saying that they belong 
to individuals as such, if we understand what we mean by 
‘individual,’ and if we mean by it a self-determining subject, 
conscious of itself as one among other such subjects, and of 
its relation to them as making it what it is ; for then there is' 
no opposition between the attachment of rights tQ the in- 
dividuals as such and their derivation from society. They 
attach to the individual, hut only as a member of a society of 
tree agents, as recognising himself and recognised hy others 
to he such a member, as doing and done by accordingly. A 
right, then, to act unsociaUy, — ^to act otherwise than as 



belonging to a society of wMcb. each member keeps tlie 
exercise of Ms powers within the limits necessary to the lilce 
exercise by all the other members, — is a contradiction. No 
one can say that, unless he has consented to such a limita- 
tion of Ms powers, he has a right to resist it. The fact of 
his not consenting would be an extinction of all right on his 
part. 

139. The state then presupposes rights, and rights of 
individuals. It is a form which society takes in order 
to maintain them. But rights have no being except in a 
society of men recognising each other as tcroi /cal ofiotot. Tltey 
are constituted by that mutual recognition. In analysing 
the nature of any right, we may conveniently look at it on 
two sides, and consider it as on the one hand a claim of the 
individual, arising out of his rational nature, to the free 
exercise of some faculty ; on the other, as a concession of that 
claim by society, a power given by it to the individual of 
putting the claim in force. But we must be on our guard 
against supposing that these distinguishable sides have any 
really separate existence. It is only a man’s consciousness 
of having an object in common with others, a well-being 
which is consciously his in being theirs and theirs in being 
his, — only the fact that they are recognised by him and he 
by them as having this object, — that gives him the claim 
described. There can be no reciprocal claim on the part of 
a man and an animal each to exercise his powers unim- 
peded by the other, because there is no consciousness common 
to them. But a claim founded on such a common conscious- 
ness is already a claim conceded ; already a claim to which 
reality is given by social recognition, and thus implicitly 
a right. 

140. It is in this sense that a slave has ‘ natural rights.’ 
They are ‘natural’ inthe sense of being in dependent of, and in 
conflict with, the laws of the state in which he lives, but they 
p^re not independent of social relations. They arise out of 
the fact that there is a consciousness of objects common to 
the slaTjeTwith those among whom he lives, — whether other 
slaves or the family of his owner, — and that this conscious- 
ness constitutes at once a claim on the part of each of those 
who share it to exercise a free activity conditionally upon his 
allowing a like activity in the others, and a r-ecognition of this 
claim by the others through which it is realised* The slave 
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tbus derives from his social relations a real right which the 
law of the state refuses to admit. The law cannot prevent 
him from acting and being treated, within certain limits, as 
a mejiiber of a society of persons freely seeking a, common 
good. Now that capability of living in a certain limited com- 
munity with a certain limited number of human beings, 
which the slave cannot be prevented from exhibiting, is in 
principle a capability of living in community with any other 
human beings, supposing the necessary training to be allowed ; 
and as every snch capability constitutes a right, we are 
entitled to say that the slave has a right to citizenship, to a 
recognised equality of freedom with any and every one wdtli 
whom he has to do, and that in refusing, him not only 
citizensbip hut the means of training his capability of 
citizenship, the state is violating a right founded on that 
common human consciousness which is evinced both by .the 
language which the slave speaks, and by actual social re- 
lations subsisting between him and others. And on the 
same principle upon which a state is violating natural rights 
in maintaining slavery, it does the same in using force, 
except under the necessity of self-defence, against members 
of another community. Membership of any community is so 
far, in principle, membership of all communities as to con- 
stitute a right to be treated as a freeman by all other men, 
to be exempt from subjection to force except for prevention 
of force. 

141. A man may thus have rights as a member of a 
family or of human society in any other form, without being a 
mexnber of a state at all, — rights which remain rights though 
any partieulai; state or all states refuse to recognise them ; 
and a member of a state, on the ground of that capability of 
living as a freeman among freemen which is implied in his 
being a member of a state, has rights as against all other 
states and their members. These latter rights are in fact 
during peace recognised by all civilised states. It is the 
object of ‘private international law’ to reduce them to 
a system. But though it follows from this thditthe state 
does not create rights, it may be still true to say that the 
members of a state derive their rights from the state and 
hawe no rights against it. We have already seen that a 
right against society, as such, is an impossibility j that every 
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riglit is derived from, some social relation ; that a right 
against any group of associated men depends on association, 
as I'cTos fcal ofxoLos, with, them and with some other men. Now 
for the member of a state to say that his rights are derived 
from his social relations, and to say that they are derived 
from his position as member of a state, are the same thing. 
The state is for him the complex of those social relations 
out of which rights arise, so far as those rights have come 
to be regulated and harmonised according to a general law, 
which is recognised by a certain multitude of persons, and 
which there is sufficient power to .secure against violation 
from without and from within. The other forms of com- 
munity which precede and are independent of the formation 
of the state, do not continue to exist outside it, nor yet are 
they superseded by it. They are carried on into it. They 
become its organic members, supporting its life and in turn 
maintained by it in a new harmony with each other. Tims 
the citizen's rights, e.g. as a husband or head of a family or 
a holder of property, though such rights, arising out of other 
social relations than that of citizen to citizen, existed wlien 
as yet there was no state, are yet to the citizen derived from 
the state, from that more highly developed form of society 
in which the association of the family and that of possessors 
who respect each other’s possessions are included as in a 
fuller whole ; which secures to the citizen his family rights 
and his rights as a holder of property, but under conditions 
and limitations which the membership of the fuller whole — 
the reconciliation of rights arising out of one sort of social 
capability with those arising out of another — renders 
necessary. Nor can the citizen have any right against the 
state, in the sense of a right to act otherwise than as a 
member of some society, the state being for its members the 
society of societies, the society in which all their claims 
upon each other are mutually adjusted. 

. 142. ^ But what exactly is meant by tbe citizen’s acting 
‘ as a member of his state ’ ? What does the assertion that 
he can have no right to act otherwise than as a member of 
his state amount to ? Does it mean that he has no right to 
disobey the law of the state to which he belongs, whatever 
that law may be? that he is not entitled to exercise his 
powers in any way that the law forbids and to refuse to 
exercise them in any way that it commands ? This question, 
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was virtually dealt witli Ijefore ^ in considering the justifiability 
of resistance to an ostensible sovereign. The only unqualified 
answer that can be given to it is one that may seem too 
general to be of much practical use, viz. that so far as the 
laws anywhere or at any time in force fulfil the idea of a 
state, there can be no right to disobey them ; or, that there 
can be no right to disobey the law of the state except in the 
interest of the state ; i.e. for the purpose of mailing the 
state in respect of its actual laws more completely correspond 
to what it is in tendency or idea, viz. the reconciler and 
sustainer of the rights that arise out of the social relations 
of men. On this principle there can be no right to disobey 
or evade any particular law on the ground that it inter- 
feres with any freedom of action, any right of managing 
his children or ‘ doing what he will with his own,’ which 
but for that law the individual would possess. Any power 
which has been allowed to the individual up to a certain 
time, he is apt to regard as permanently his right. It has, 
indeed, been so far his right, if the exercise of that power 
has been allowed wdtli any reference to social good, but it 
does not, as he is apt to think, remain his right when a law 
has been enacted that interferes with it. A man e.g. has 
been allowed to drive at an3r pace he likes through the 
streets, to build houses without auy reference to sanitary 
conditions, to keep his children at home or send them to 
work ‘ analphabetic,’ to buy or sell alcoholic drinks at his 
pleasure. If laws are passed interfering with any or all of 
these powers, he says that his rights are being violated. 
But he only possessed these powers as rights through mem- 
bership of a society which secured them to him, and of which 
the only permanent bond consists in the reference to the 
well-being of its members as a whole. It has been the 
social recognition gronnded on that reference that has 
rendered certain of his powers rights. If upon new con- 
ditions arising, or upon elements of social good being taken 
acconnt of which had been overlooked before, or upon persons 
being taken into the reckoning as capable of participation in 
the social well-being who had pi’eviously been treated merely 
as means to its attainment, — if in any of these ways or 
otherwise the reference to social well-being suggest the 
necessity of some farther regulation of the individual’s 

• fAbove, sections 100, 101.] 
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liberty to do as be pleases, he can plead no rij^dit against 
this regulation, for every right that he has possessed luis 
been dependent on that social judgment of its compatibility 
with general well-being which in respect to the liberties in 
question is now reversed, 

143. ‘Is then/ it may be asked, ‘the general judgment, 
as to the requirements of social well-being so absolutely 
authoritative that no individual right can exist against it ? 
What if according to this judgment tlio institution of slavery 
is so necessary that citizens are prohibited by law from 
teaching slaves to read and from harbouring runaways? 
or if according to it the maintenance of a certain form of 
worship is so necessary that no other worship can he allowed 
and no opinion expressed antagonistic to it? Has the 
individual no rights against enactments founded on sucli 
aceei}ted views of social well-being?* We may answer: A 
right against society as such, a right to act without reference 
to the needs or good of society, is an impossibility, since 
every right depends on some social relation, and a right 
against any group of associated men depends upon associa- 
tion on some footing of equality with them or with some 
other men. We saw how the right of the slave really restijd 
on this basis, on a social capacity shown in tli.e footing 
on which lie actually lives with other men. On this principle 
it would follow, if we regal'd the state as the sustainer 
and harmoniser of social rehitions, that the individual can 
have no right against the state ; that its law must be to him 
of absolute authority. But in fact, as actual states at best 
fulfil hut partially their ideal function, we cannot apply this 
rule to practice. The general principle that the citizen must 
never act otherwise than as a citizen, does not carry with it 
ah obligation under all conditions to conform to the law of 
his state, since those laws may he inconsistent with the true 
end of the state as the sustainer and harmoniser of social 
relations. The assertion, however, by the citizen of any 
right whi§h the state does not recognise must be founded 
on a reference to an acknowledged social good. The fact 
that the individual would like to exercise the power claimed 
as a right does not render the exercise of it a right, nor does 
the fact that he has been hitherto allowed to exercise it render 
it a right, if social requirements have aris& under changed 
conditions, or have newly come to be recognised, with 
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whicli its exercise is incompatible. The reason that the 
assertion of an illegal right must be founded on reference to 
acknowledged social good is that, as we have seen, no exercise 
of a power, however abstractedly desirable for the promotion 
of human good it might be, can be claimed as a right unless 
there is some common consciousness of utility shared by the 
person making the claim and those on whom it is made. It 
is not a question whether or no it ought to be claimed as a 
right j it simply cannot be claimed except on this condition. 
It would have been impossible, e.g., in an ancient state, where 
the symbol of social union was some local worship, for a 
monotheistic reformer to claim a right to attempt the 
subversion of that worship. If a duty to do so had suggested 
itself, consciousness of the duty could never have expressed 
itself in the form of a claim of right, in the absence of any 
possible sense of a public interest in the religious revolution 
to which the claim could be addressed. Thus, just as it is 
not the exercise of every power, properly claimable as a right, 
that is a right in the full or explicit sense of being legally 
established, so it is not every power, of which the exercise 
would be desirable in an ideal state of things, that is properly 
claimable as a right. The condition of its being so claimable 
is that its exercise should be contributory to some social good 
which the public conscience is capable of appreciating, not 
necessarily one which in the existing prevalence of private in- 
terests can obtain due acknowledgment, but still one of which 
men in their actions and language show themselves to be aware. 

144. Thus to the question. Has the individual no rights 
against enactments founded on imperfect views of social 
well-being? we may answer. He has no rights against 
them founded on any right to do as he likes. Whatever 
counter-rights he has must be founded on a relation to the 
social well-being, and that a relation of which his fellow- 
citizens are aware. He must be able to point to some public 
interest, generally recognised as such, which is invalved in 
the exercise of the power claimed by him as a rigli|i| .to show 
that it is not the general well-being, even as conceived by 
his fellow-citizens, but some special interest of a class that 
is concerned in preventing the exercise of the power claimed. 
In regard to th^ right of teaching or harbouring the slave, 
he must appeal to the actual capacity of the slave for com- 
munity with other men as evinced in the manner described 
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abore, to the recognition of this capacity as shown by the 
actual behaviour of the citizens in many respects towards 
the slave, to the addition to social well-being that results 
from the realisation of this capacity in all who possess it 
through rights being legally guaranteed to them. In this 
way he must show that the reference to social well-being, 
on which is founded the recognition of powers as rights, 
if fairly and thoroughly carried out, leads to the exercise of 
powers in favour of the slave, in the manner described, 
not to the prohibition of that exercise as the supposed law 
prohibits it. The response which in doing so he elicits from 
the conscience of fellow-citizens shows that in talking of 
the slave as ^ a man and a brother,* he is exercising what is 
implicitly his right, though it is aright which has not become 
explicit through legal enactments. This response supplies 
the factor of social recognition which, as we have seen, is 
necessary in order to render the exercise of any power a right. 
To have an implicit right, however, to exercise a power 
which the law disallows is not the same thing as having a 
right to exercise that right. The right may be claimed 
without the power being actually exercised so long as the 
law prohibits its exercise. The question, therefore, would 
arise whether the citizen was doing his duty as such — 
acting as a member of the state — if he not merely did what 
he could for the repeal of the law prohibiting the instruction 
of a slave or the assistance of runaways, but liimself in 
defiance of the law instructed and assisted them. As a 
general rule, no doubt, even ba.d laws, laws representing 
the interests of classes or individuals as opposed to those of 
the community, should be obeyed. There ca,a be no right to 
disobey them, even while their repeal is urged on the ground 
that they violate rights, because the public interest, on 
which all rights are founded, is more concerned in the general 
obedience to law than in the exercise of those powers by 
individjials or classes which the objectionable laws unfairly 
withhold.^ The maintenance of a duty prohibiting the 
import certain articles in the interest of certain manu- 
facturers would be no justification for smuggling these 
articles. The smuggler acts for his private gain, as does 
the man who buys of him ; and no violation of the law ^ 
for the private gain of the violator, however unfair the 
law violated, can justify itself by reference to a recognised 
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public good, or consequently be vindicated as a right. On 
the other hand, there may be cases in which the public 
interest — not merely according to some remote philosopher’s 
view of it, but according to conceptions which the people 
are able to assimilate — is best served by a violation of some 
actual law. It is so in regard to slavery when the public 
conscience has come to recognise a capacity for right (for 
exercising powers under the control of a reference to general 
well-being) in a body of men to whom legal rights have 
hitherto been refused, but when some powerful class in its 
own interest resists the alteration of the law. In such a 
case the violation of the law on behalf of the slave is not 
only not a violation in the interest of the violator; the 
general sense of right on which the general observance of 
law depends being represented by it, there is no danger 
of its making a breach in the law-abiding habits of the 
people. 

146. But this,’ it will be said, ‘ is to assume a condition 
of things in which the real difficulty of the question dis- 
appears. What is to be done when no recognition of the 
implicit rights of the slave can be elicited from the pnblio 
conscience ; when the legal prohibitions described are sup- 
ported by the only conceptions of general good of which the 
body of citizens is capable ? Has the citizen still a right to 
disregard these legal prohibitions ? Is the assertion of such a 
right compatible with the doctrine that social recognition of 
any mode of action as contributory to the common good is 
necessary to constitute a right so to act, and that no member 
of a state can have a right to act otherwise than according 
to that positioif ? ’ The question, he it observed, is not as to 
the right of the slave, but as to the right of the citizen to 
treat the slave as having rights in a state of which the law 
forbids his being so treated. The claim of the slave to be 
free, his right implicit to have rights explicit, i.e. to 
membership of a society of which each member is Areated 
by the rest as entitled to seek his own good in his, own way, 
on the supposition that he so seeks it as not to interfere with 
the like freedom of quest on the part of others, rests, as we 
have seen, on the fact that the slave is determined by con- 
ceptions of a good common to himself with others, as shown 
by the actual social relations in which he lives. No state- 
law can neutralise this right. The state may refuse biryi 
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family rights and rights of property, but it cannot help his 
living as a member of a family, acting and being treated as 
a father, husband, son, or brother, and therefore cannot ex- 
tinguish the rights which are necessarily involved in his so 
acting and being so treated. Nor can it prevent him from 
appropriating things and from associating with others on the 
understanding that they respect each other’s appropriations, 
and thus possessing and exercising rights of j)roperty. He 
has thus rights which tlie state neither gives nor can take 
away, and they amount to or constitute a right to freedom 
in the sense explained. The state, under which the slave 
is a slave, refusing to recognise this right, he is not limited 
ill its exercise by membership of the state. He has a right 
to assert his right to such membership in any way compatible 
with that susceptibility to the claims of human fellowship 
on which tlie right rests. Other men have claims upon him, 
conditioning his rights, but the state, as such, which refuses 
to recognise his rights, has no claim on him. The obligation 
to observe the law, because it is the law, does not exist for 
him. 

146. It is otherwise with the citizen. The slave has a claim 
upon him to he treated in a certain way, the claim which is 
properly described as that of a common humanity. But the 
state which forbids him so to treat the slave has also a claim 
upon him, a claim which embodies many of the claims that 
arise out of a common humanity in a form that reconciles 
them with each other. Novr it may he argued that the 
claim of the state is only absolutely paramount on the sup- 
position that in its commands and prohibitions it takes 
account of all the claims that arise out of human Ibllowship ; 
that its authority over the individual is in principle the 
authority of those claims, taken as a whole ; that if, as in 
the case supposed, its ordinances conflict with those claims as 
possessed by a certain class of persons, their authority, which 
is essentially a conditional or derived authority, disappefirs 5 
that a disregard of them in the interest of the claims which 
they disregard is really conformity to the requirements of 
the state according to its true end or idea, since it interferes 
with none of the claims or interests which the state has its 
value in maintaining or protecting, but, on the contrary, forces ^ 
on the attention of members of the state claims which they 
hitherto disregarded; and that if the conscience of the 
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citizens is so far mastered by the special private interests 
wliicli tbe institution of slavery breeds that it cannot be 
brought to recognise action on the slave’s behalf as con- 
tributory to a common good, yet there is no ground under 
such conditions for considering a man’s fellow-citizens to be 
the sole organs of the recognition which is needed to render 
his power of action a right ; that the needful recognition is 
at any rate forthcoming from the slave, and from all those 
acquainted with the action in whom the idea of a good 
common to each man with others operates freely. 

147. This may be truly urged, but it does not therefore 
follow that the duty of befriending the slave is necessarily 
paramount to the duty of obeying the law which forbids his 
being befriended : and if it is possible for the latter duty to 
be paramount, it will follow, on the principle that there is no 
right to violate a duty, that under certain conditions the 
right of helping the slave may be cancelled by the duty of 
obeying the prohibitory law. It would be so if the violation 
of law in the interest of the slave were liable to result in 
general anarchy, not merely in the sense of the dissolution 
of this or that form of civil eomhination, but of the disap- 
pearance of the conditions under which any civil combination 
is possible ; for such a destruction of the state would mean 
a general loss of freedom, a general substitution of force for 
mutual good-will in men’s dealings with each other, tlnit 
would outweigh the evil of any slavery under such limitations 
and regulations as an organised state imposes on it. 
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I. PBirATUJ BI0ITT8. 

TEJS MIGHT TO LIFE ANI) LIBERTY. 

148. Eetuening from this digression, we resume oiir con» 
sideration of the nature and functions of the state. In order 
to understand this nature, we must understand the nature of 
those rights which do not come into being with the stafe, 
but arise out of social relations that may exist where a state 
is not ; it being the first though not the only office of the 
state to maintain those rights. They depend for their ex- 
istence, indeed, on society, a society of men who recognise 
each other as Icroi Kal o/jboioL, as capable of a common well- 
being, but not on society’s having assumed the form of a 
state. They may therefore be treated as claims of the in- 
dividual without reference to the form of the society which 
concedes or recognises them, and on whose recognition, as we 
have seen, their nature as rights depends. Only it must bo 
borne in mind that the form in which these claims are 
admitted and acted on by men in their dealings with each 
other varies with the form of society j that the actual form, 
e.g., in which the individual’s right of property is admitted 
under a patriarchal regfime is very different from that in which 
it is admitted in a state ; and that though the principle of 
each right is throughout the same, it is a principle which 
only comes to he fully recognised and acted on when the 
^tate Jias not only been formed, but fully developed according 
to its idea, 

149«»'’ ^The rights which may be treated as independent oi 
the state in the sense explained are of course those which 
are commonly distinguished as ^rivate^ in opposition to 
public rights. ‘ If rights be analysed, they will be found to 
consist of several kinds. For, first, they hre such as regard 
a man’s own person ; secondly, such as regard his do min ion 
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over the external and sensible things by which he is sur- 
rounded ; thirdly, such as regard his private relations as a 
member of a family j fourthly, such as regard his social state 
or condition as a member of the community : the first of 
which classes may be designated as 'personal rights ; the 
second, as rights of propertij ; the third, as rights in private 
relations ; and the fourth, &s public rights.^ (Stephen, Gomm.^ 
I, p. 136.) 

160. An objection might fairly be made to distinguishing 
one class of rights as ‘personal,’ on the ground that all 
rights are so; not merely in the legal sense of ‘person,’ 
according to which the proposition is a truism, since every 
right implies a person as its subject, but in the moral sense, 
since all rights depend on that capacity in the individual 
for being determined by a conception of well-being, as an 
object at once for himself and for others, which constitutes 
personality in the moral sense. By personal rights in the 
above classification are meant rights of life and liberty, i.e. 
of preserving one’s body from the violence of other men, and 
of using it as an instrument only of one’s own will ; if of 
another’s, still only through one’s own. The reason why 
these come to be spoken of as ‘ personal ’ is probably the 
same with the reason why we talk of a man’s ‘ j)erson ’ in 
the sense sim|)ly of his body. They may, however, be 
reckoned in a special sense personal even by those who 
consider all rights personal, because the person’s possession 
of a body and its exclusive determination by his owm will 
is the condition of his exercising any other rights, — indeed, 
of all manifestation of personality. Prevent a man from 
possessing property (in the ordinary sense), and his person- 
ality may still remain. Prevent him (if it were possible) 
from using his body to express a will, and the Avill itself 
could not become a reality ; he would not be really a person. 

161. If there are such things as rights at all, then, there 
must be aright to life and liberty, or, to put it more properly, . 
to free life. hTo distinction can be made between the right 
to life and the right to liberty, for there can be no right to 
mere life, no right to life on the part of a being that has 
not also the right to use the life according to the motions of 
Jts own will. What is the foundation of this right? The 
answer is, capacity on the part of the subject for membership 
pf a society, for determination of the will, and through it of 
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the bodily organisation, by the conception of a well-being 
as common to self with others. This capacity is the foundation 
of the right, or the right j)otentially, which becomes actual 
through the recognition of the capacity by a society, and 
through the power which the society in consef|uoiice secures 
to the individual of acting according to the capacity. In 
principle, or intrinsically, or in respect of that which it has 
it in itself to become, the right is one tlrat h(dongs to every 
juan in virtue of his human nature (of the qualities that 
render him capable of any fellowship with any other men), 
and is a right as between him and any other men ; hecEtuse, 
as we have seen, the qualities which enable him to act as a 
member of any one society having the general well-being of 
its members for its object (as distinct from any special object 
requiring special talent for its accomplishment) form a 
CEipacity for membership of any other such society ; but 
actually, or as recognised, it only gradually becomes a right 
of a man, as man, and against all men. 

152. At first it is only a right of the man as a member 
of some one partienkr society, find a right as b(:'-tween him 
and the other members of that society, the society being 
iiaturELlly a family or tribe. Then, as several such societies 
come to recognise, in some limited way, a common well- 
being, and thus to associate on settled terms, it comes to he 
0 / right not merely between the members of any one of the 
societies, but between members of the several families or 
tribes in their dealings with each other, not, however, as 
men, but only as belonging to this or that particular family. 
This is the state of things in which, if one mfwi is damaged 
or Mlled, compensation, is made according^ to the terms of 
some customary law by the family or tribe of the offender to 
that of the man damaged or killed, the compensation vary- 
ing according to the rank of the family. Upon this system, 
generally through some fusion of family demarcations and 
. privileges, whether through pressure upward of a population 
hitherto inferior, or through a levelling effected by some 
extermf power, there supervenes one in which the relation 
between citizen and citizen, as such, is substituted for that 
between family and family as such. This substitution is 
one of the essential processes in the formation of the state. 
It is compatible, however, with the closest limitation of the 
privileges of citizenship, and implies no acknowledgment in 
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mail as man of tlie riglit to free life ascribed to tbe citizen 
as citizen. In the ancient world the companion of citizen- 
ship is everywhere slavery, and it was only actual citizenship, 
not any such capacity for becoming a citizen as might 
naturally be held to be implied in civil birth, that was 
considered to give a right to live; for the exposure of 
children was everywhere practised ^ (and with the approval 
of the philosophers), a practice in strong contrast with the 
principle of modern law that even a child in the womb has 
a right to live. 

'>153. The influences commonly pointed out as instrumental 
in bringing about the recognition of rights in the man, as in- 
dependent of particular citizenship, are these : (1) The adju- 
dication by Eoman prsetors of questions at issue between 
citizens and those who were not so, which led to the forma- 
tion of the system of ^ equity,’ independent of the old civil 
law and tending gradually to be substituted for it. The 
existence of such a system, however, presupposes the 
recognition of rights so far independent of citizenship in a 
particular state as to obtain between citizens of dilforeut 
states. (2) The doctrine of a ‘ law of nature,’ applicable to 
dealings of all men, popularised by the Stoics. (3) The 
Christian conception of the universal redemption of a 
brotherhood, of which all could become members thi’ougli a 
mental act within the power of all. 

154. The admission of a right to free life on the part of 
every man, as man, does in fact logically imply the con- 
ception of all men as forming one society in which each 
individual has some service to render, one organism in 
which each has |b function to fulfil. There can be no claim 
on society such as constitutes a right, except in respect of a. 
capacity freely (i.e. under determination by conception of 
the good) to contribute to its good. If the claim is made 
on behalf of any and every human being, it must be a claim 
on human society as a whole, and there must be a possible. 


* Tacitus speaks of it as a peculiarity 
of the Jews and Germans that they did 
not allow the killing of younger eliildren 
{llisL, F, 5; Germ. 19). Aristotle (Pol. 
1335, 1), 19) enjoins that firidey vem}- 
pmfj.evoy shall be brought up, but seems 
condemn exposure, preferring that 
the required limit of population should 
be pr'eserved by destruction of the 


embryo, on the principle tRst rb- Scriop 
Kal rh ijJii 5i«pttrju.eVov rp wVWjo'st real 
^crrai. Plato’s rule is the same 
as regards the defectire children and 
the procuring abortion, but ha leaves it 
in the dark whether he meant any 
healthy children, actually born, to be 
piit out of the way (Rep. 460 0; and 
461 C.). 
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eommon good of linman society as a whole, conceivahle as 
independent of the special conditions of pavtienilar societies, 
to render such a claim possible. We often find, however, 
that men assimilate a practical idea in respect of one of 
its implications without doing so in respect of the rest. 
Thus the idea of the iiidividnal’s right to free life has 
been strongly laid hold of in Christendom in what may 
be called an abstract or negative way, bnt little notice 
has been taken of what it involves. Slavery is everywhere 
condemned. It is established that no one has a right to 
prevent the individnal from determining the conditions? of 
his own life. We treat life as sacred even in the human 
embryo, and even in hopeless idiots and lunatics recognise a 
right to live, a recognition which can only he rationally 
explained on either or both of two grounds : (1) that we do 
not consider either their lives, or the society which a man 
may freely serve, to be limited to this earth, and thus 
ascribe to them a right to live on the strength of a social 
capacity which under other conditions may become what it 
is not here ; or (2) that the distinction between curable and 
incurable, between complete and incomplete, social incapacity 
is so indefinite that we cannot in any ease safely assume it 
to be such as to extinguish the right to live. Or perhaps it 
may he argued that even in eases where the incapacity is ascer- 
tainably incurable, the patient has still a social function (as 
undoubtedly those who are incnrahly ill in other ways have), 
a passive function as the object of affectionate ministrations 
arising out of family instincts and memories ; and that the 
right to have life protected corresponds to this passive social 
function. The fact, however, that we have„ almost to cast 
about in certain cases for an explanation of the established 
belief in the sacredness of human life, shows how deeply 
rooted that belief is unless where some counter-belief inter- 
fere ^s with it. 

. 15^5. On the other hand, it is equally noticeable that 

there are counter-beliefs which, under conditions, do neutralise 
it, and'^hat certain other beliefs, which form its proper 
complement, have very slight hold on the mind of modern 
Christendom. It is taken for granted that the exigencies 
of the state in war, whether the war he necessary or not for 
saving the state from dissolution, absolutely neutralise the. 
right to live. We are little influenced by the idea of the 
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universal brotlierliood of men, of mankind as forming one 
society with a common good, of wliicli the conception may 
determine the action of its members. In international 
dealings we are apt to suppose that it can have no place 
at all. Tet, as has been pointed out, it is the proper 
correlative of th.e admission of a right to free life as belong- 
ing to man in virtue simply of his human nature. And 
though this right can only be grounded on the capacity, 
which belongs to the human nature, for freely fulfilling some 
function in the social organism, we do very little to give 
reality to the capacity or to enable it to realise itself. We 
content ourselves with enacting that no man shall be used 
by other men as a means against his will, but we leave it to 
be pretty much a matter of chance whether or no he shall 
be qualified to fulfil any social function, to contribute any- 
thing to the common good, and to do so freely (i.e. under 
the conception of a, common good). The only reason why a 
man should not be used by other men simply as a means to 
their ends, is that he should use himself as a means to an 
end which is really his and theirs at once. But while we 
say that he shall not be used as a means, we often leave 
him without the chance of using himself for any social end 
at all. 

156. Four questions then arise: (1) With what right 
do the necessities of war override the individuars right of 
life? (2) In what relation do the rights of states to act for 
their own interest stand to that right of human society, as 
such, of which the existence is implied in the possession of 
right by the individual as a member bf that society, irre- 
spectively of the laws of particular states? (3) On what 
principle is it to be assumed that the individual by a certain 
conduct of his own forfeits the right of free life, so that the 
state (at any rate for a time) is entitled to subject him to 
force, to treat him as an animal or a thing? Is this 
forfeiture ever so absolute and final that the state is justified 
in taking away his life ? (4) What is the nature and extent 
of the individual’s claim to be enabled to realise that 
capacity for contributing to a social good, which is the 
foundation of his right to free life? 
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K. TEE EIGHT OF TEE STATE OVEE THE 
INDIVIVHAL IN WAR. 

157. (1) It may be admitted that to describe war as 
‘ miiltitudinous murder ’ is a figure of speech. The essence 
of murder does not lie in the fact that one man takes a way 
the life of another, but that he does this to ‘ gain liis private 
ends ’ and with malice ’ against the person killed. I am 
not here speaking of the legal definition of murder, but of 
murder as a term of moral reprobation, in which sense it 
must be used by those who speak of war as multitudinous 
murder.’ They cannot mean murder in the legal sense, 
because in that sense only ‘ unlawful killing,’ which killing 
in war is not, is murder. When I speak of malice,’ there- 
fore, I am not using ‘ malice ’ in the legal sense. In that 
sense malice ’ is understood to be the attribute of every 
* wrongful act done intentionally without just or lawful ex- 
cuse,’ * and is ascribed to acts (such as killing an officer of 
justice, knowing him to be such, while resisting him in a riot) 
in which there is no ill-will of the kind which we suppose in 
murder, when we apply the term in its natural sense as one 
of moral disapprobation. Of murder in the moral sense the 
characteristics are those stated, and these hre not present 
in the case of a soldier who kills one on the other side in 
battle. He has no ill-will to that particular person or to any 
particular person. He incurs an equal risk with the person 
whom he kills, and incurs that risk not for the sake of killing 
him. -^His object in undergoing it is not private to himself, 
but a senvice (or what he supposes to be a service) to his 
country,^ a good which is his own no doubt (that is implied 
in his desiring it), but which he pres( nts to himself as 
common to him with others. Indeed, those who might 
speak of war as ‘ multitudinous murder ’ wpuld not look upouo 
^ Markby, Mmmts of Law, sec. 326. 
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tlie soldior as a murderer. If reminded that there caurmt 
be a murder without a iniu’derer, aud pressed to saj who, 
when a bloody battle takes place, the murderer or murderers 
are, they would probably point to the authors of the war. 
It may be questioned, by the way, whether there has ever 
been a war of which the origination could be truly said to 
rest with a definite person or persons, in the same way in 
which the origination of an act which would be called 
murder in the ordinary sense rests with a particular person. 
Ko doubt there have been wars for which certain assignable 
inaividuals were specially blameable, wars which they 
specially helped to bring about or had special means of pre- 
venting (and the more the wickedness of such persons is 
kept in mind the better); but even in these cases the 
cause of the war can scarcely be held to be gathered up 
within the will of any individual, or the combined will of 
certain individuals, in the same way as is the cause of murder 
or other punishable acts. When A.B. is murdered, the solo 
cause lies in some definite volition of C.D. or others, however 
that volition may have been caused. But when a war 
‘ breaks out/ though it is not to be considered, as we are too 
apt to consider it, a natural calamity which could not be pre- 
vented, it would be hard to maintain that the sole cause lies 
in some definite volition on the part of some assignable 
person or persons, even of those who are most to blame. 
Passing over this point, however, if the acts of killing in war 
n.re not murders (in the moral sense, the legal being out of 
the question) because they lack those characteristics on the 
part of the agent’s state of mind which are necessary to con- 
stitute a murder, the persons who cause those acts to be 
committed, if such persons can be pointed out, are not the 
authors of murder, multitudinous or other. They would 
only he so if the characteristic of ‘ malice,’ which is absent 
on the part of the immediate agent of the act, were present 
on their part as its ultimate agents. But this is not the 
case. However selfish their motives, they cannot fairly be 
construed into ill-will towards the persons who happened to 
be killed in the war; and therefore, whatever wickedness 
the persons responsible for the war are guilty of, they are 
not guilty of ‘ murder ’ in any natural sense of the term, nor 
is there any mur(^r in the case at all. 

|.$3. It does not follow from this, however, that war is 
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ever other than a great wrong, as a violation on a multi* 
tudinoiis scale of the individuaFs right to life. Whether it 
is so or not must he discussed on other grounds. If there is 
such a thing as a right to life on the part of the individual 
man as such, is there any reason to doubt that this right is 
violated in the case of every man killed in war ? It is not to 
the purpose to allege that in order to a violation of right 
there must be not only a sujBrering of some kind on tlie part 
of the subject of a right, but an intentional act causing it 
on the part of a human agent. There is of course no viola- 
tion of right when a man is killed by a wild beast or a stroke 
of lightning, because there is no right as between a man and 
a beast or between a man and a natural force. But the deaths 
in a battle are caused distinctly by human agency and in- 
tentional agency. The individual soldier may not have any 
very distinct intention when he fires his rifle except to obey 
orders, but the commanders of the army and the statesmen 
who send it into the fi.eld intend the death of as many men 
as may be necessary for their purpose. It is true they do 
not intend the death of this or that particular person, but no 
more did the Irishman who fired into a body of police guarding 
the Fenian prisoners. It might fairly be hold that this circum- 
stance exempted the Irishman from the special moral guilt 
of murder, though according to our law it did not exempt 
him from the legal guilt expressed by that term ; but no one 
would argue that it made the act other than a violation 
of the right to life on the part of the policeman killed. iNo 
more can the absence of an intention to kill this or that spe- 
cific person on the part of those who cause men to be killed in 
battle save their act from being a violation ofithe right to life. 

169. Is there then any condition on the part of the 
persons killed that saves the act from having this character? 
It may be urged that when the war is conducted according to 
usages that obtain between civilised nations, (not when it is 
a village-burning war like that between the English and Af- 
ghans), the persons killed are voluntary combatants, and ovSsh 
adtic£LT<tL £K(ov. Soldiers, it may be said, are in the position of 
men who voluntarily undertake a dangerous employment. If 
some of them are killed, this is not more a violation of the 
human right to life than is the death of men who have^ 
engaged to work in a dangerous coal-pit. '"To this it must be 
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answered that if soldiers did infactToluiitarily incur the special 
risk of death incidental to their calling, it would not follow 
that the right to life was not violated in their being killed. 
It is not a right which it rests with a man to retain or give up 
at his pleasure. It is not the less a wrong that a man should 
be a slave because he has sold himself into slavery. The 
individual’s right to live is but the other side of the right which 
society has in his living. The individual can no niore volun- 
tarily rid himself of it than he can of the social capacity, the 
human nature, on which it is founded. Thus, however ready 
men may be for high wages to work in a dangerous pit, a 
wrong is held to be done if they are killed in it. If provisions 
which might have made it safe have been neglected, some- 
one is held responsible. If nothing could make it safe, the 
working of the pit would not he allowed. The reason for 
not more generally api^lying the power of the state to prevent 
voluntary noxious employments, is not that there is no wrong 
in the death of the individual through the incidents of an 
employment which he has voluntarily undertaken, hut that 
the wrong is more effectually prevented by training and 
trusting individuals to protect themselves than by the state 
protecting them. Thus the waste of life in war would not 
be the less a wrong, — not the less a violation of the right, 
which subsists between all members of society, and which 
none can alienate, that each should have his life respected 
by society, — if it were the fact that those whose lives are 
wasted voluntarily incurred the risk of losing them. But it 
can scarcely be held to be the fact. Not only is it impossible, 
even when war is conducted on the most civilised methods, 
to prevent greai incidental loss of life (to say nothing of 
other injury) among non-combatants j the waste of the life 
of the combatants is one which the power of the state 
compels. This is equally true whether the army is raised 
by voluntai’y enlistment or by conscription. It is obviously 
so in the case of conscription ; but under a system of volrwatary 
enlistment, though the individual soldier cannot ^ay that 
he in particular has been compelled by the govenimeut 
to risk his life, it is still the case that the state compels 
the risk of a certain number of lives. It decrees that an 
army of such a size shall be raised, though if it can 
get the men by voluntary hiring it does not exercise com- 
pulsion on the men of a particular age, and it sends the 
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army into the field. Its compulsive agency causes tlie 
deatli of tfic soldiers killed, not any voluifiary action on tlie 
pa,rt of tlie soldiers tlicmselvcs. Tlie action of tlie soldiers 
no doubt contributes to tlie result, for if ibey all reliisca to 
figlit there would be no killing, but it is an action put in 
motion and directed by the power of tlie state, which is 
compulsive in the sense that it operates on the individual 
ill the last resort tlivongh fear of death. 

160. We have then in war a destruction of human life 
inflicted on the sufferers intentionally by voluntary human 
agency. It is true, as we saw, that it is not easy to say in 
any case by whose agency in particnlar. We may say indeed 
that it is by the agency of the state, but what exactly does 
that mean? The state here niust=the sovereign power in 
the state; but it is always difficult to say by whom that 
power is wielded, and if we could in any case specify its 
present holders, the further question will arise whether 
their course of action has not been shaped for them 
by previous holders of power. But however widely dis- 
tributed the agency may be which causes the destruction of 
life in war, it is still intentional human agency. The 
destruction is not the work of accident or of nature. If then 
it is to be other than a wrong, because a violation of the 
right to mutual protection of life involved in the member- 
ship of human society, it can only be because there is 
exercised in war some right that is paramount to this. It 
may be argued that this is the case ; that there is no right 
to the preservation of life at the cost of losing the necessary 
conditions of ^ living well ’ ; that war is in some cases the only 
means of maintaining these conditions, andc. that where this 
IS so, the wrong of causing the destruction of physical life 
disappears in the paramount right of preserving the con- 
ditions under which alone moral life is possible. 

161. This argument, however, seems to be only available 
-for shifting the quarter in which we might be at first 
disposed ;bo lay the blame of the wrong involved in war, not 
for changing the character of that wrong. It goes to show 
that the wrong involved in the death of certain soldiers does 
not necessarily lie with the governinent which sends those 
soldiers into the field, because this may be the only means 
by which the government can prevent mdre serious wrong i 
it does not show that there is no Wi’ong in their death. If 
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tlie integrity of any state can only be maintained at tlie 
cost of war, and if that state is more than what many so- 
called states have been, — more than an aggregation of 
individuals or communities under one ruling power, — if it 
so far fulfils the idea of a state, that its maintenance is 
necessary to the free development of the people belonging 
to it; then by the authorities or people of that state no 
wrong is done by the destruction of life which war involves, 
except so far as they are responsible for the state of things 
which renders the maintenance of the integrity of the state 
impossible by other means. But how does it come about 
that the integrity of such a state is endangered ? iJfot by 
accident or by the forces of nature, but by intentional 
human agency in some form or other, however complicated ; 
and with that agency lies the wrong-doing. To determine 
it (as we might be able to do if a horde of barbarians broke 
in on a civilised state, compelling it to resort to war for its 
defence) is a matter of small importance ; what is important 
to hear in mind (being one of those obvious truths out of 
which we may allow ourselves to he sophisticated), is that 
the destruction of life in war is always wrong-doing, whoever 
be the wrong-doer, and that in the wars most strictly 
defensive of pjolitical freedom the wrong-doing is only 
removed from the defenders of political freedom to be 
transferred elsewhere. If it is difficult in any ease to say 
precisely where, that is only a reason for more general self- 
reproach, for a more humbling sense (as the preachers would 
say) of complicity in that radical (hnt conquerable, because 
moral) evil of mankind which renders such a means of 
maintaining political freedom necessary. The language, 
indeed, which we hear from the pulpit about war being a 
punishment for the sins of mankind, is perfectly true, but it 
needs to be accompanied by the reminder that this punish- 
ment of sin is simply a consequence of the sin and itself a 
further sin, brought about by the action of the sinner, iiQt 
an external infliction brought about by agencies to which 
man is not a party. * - 

1G2. In fact, however, if most wars had been wars for 
the maintenance or acquisition of political freedom, the diJBfi- 
eulty of fixing the blame of them, or at any rate of freeing 
one of the partieb in each case from blame, would be much 
leas than it reaHy is. Of the European wars of the last four 
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Imndred years, liow many could be fairly said to liave been 
wars in wbicb either or any of the parties were fighting for 
this end ? Perhaps the wars in which the Dutch Eepublies 
defended themselves against Spain and against Louis XIV, 
and that in which G-ermany shook off the dominion of 
Napoleon. Perhaps the more recent struggles of Italy and 
Hungary against the Austrian Government. Perhaps in the 
first outset of the war of 1792 the Prench may be fairly 
held to have been defending institutions necessary for the 
development of social freedom and equality. In this war, 
however, the issue very soon ceased to be one between the 
defenders of such institutions on the one side, and their 
assailants on the other, and in most modern wars the issue 
has not been of this kind at all. The wars have arisen 
primarily out of the rival ambition of kings and dynasties 
for territorial aggrandisement, with national antipathies and 
ecclesiastical ambitions, and the passions arising out of re- 
ligious partisanship, as complicating influences. As nations 
have come more and more to distinguish and solidify them- 
selves, and a national conscioxisness has come definitely to be 
formed in each, the rival ambitions of nations have tended 
more and more first to support, then perhaps to supersede, 
the ambitions of dynasties as causes of war. The delusion 
has been practically dominant that the gain of one nation 
must mean the loss of another. Hence national jealousies 
in regard to colonial extension, hostile tariffs and the effort 
of each nation to exclude others from its markets. The ex- 
plosion of this idea in the region of political economy has 
had little effect in weakening its hold on meiVs minds. The 
people of one nation still hear with jealoqsy of another 
nation’s advance in commerce, as if it meant some decay of 
their own. And if the commercial jealousy of nations is very 
slow in disappearing, their vanity, their desire apart from 
trade each to become or to seem stronger than the other, 
has ver^ much increased. A hundred and fifty years ago 
national vanity could scarcely he said to be an influence in 
politics, „«The people under one ruler were not homogeneous 
enough, had not enough of a corporate consciousness, to 
develope a national vanity. Now (under the name of 
patriotism) it has become a more serious disturber of peace 
than dynastic ambition. Where the latter^ is dangerous, it ** 
is because it has natioual vanity to work upon. 
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163. Our conckision then is that the destruction of life 
in war (to say nothing of other evils incidental to it with 
which we are not here concerned) is always wrong-doing, 
with whomsoever the guilt of the wrong-doing may lie ; that 
only those parties to a war are exempt from a share in the 
guilt who can truly plead that to them war is the only 
means of maintaining the social conditions of the moral de- 
velopment of man, and that there have been very few cases 
in which this plea could be truly made. In saying this it is 
not forgotten, either that many virtues are called into 
exehcise hy war, or that wars have been a means by which 
the movement of mankind, which there is reason for con- 
sidering a progress to higher good, has been carried on. 
These facts do not make the wrong-doing involved in war 
any less so. If nothing is to be accounted wrong-doing 
through which final good is wrought, we must give up either 
the idea of there being such a thing as wrong-doing, or the 
idea of there being such a thing as final good. If final good 
results from the world of our experience, it results from pro- 
cesses in which wrong-doing is an inseparable element. 
Wrong-doing is voluntary action, either (in the deeper moral 
sense) proceeding from a will uninfluenced by the desire to 
be good OIL the part of the agent (w'hich may be taken to 
include action tending to produce such action), or (in the 
sense contemplated by the jus naturoe ’) it is action that 
interferes with the conditions necessary to the free-play and 
develoj)ment of a good-will on the part of others. It may be 
that, accoi'ding to the divine scheme of the world, such 
wrong-doing is an element in a process by which men 
gradually approximate more nearly to good (in the sense of 
a good will). We cannot think of God as a moral being 
without supposing this to be the case. But this makes no 
difference to wrong-doing in those relations in which it is 
wrong-doing, and with which alone we are concerned, vk. 
in relation to the will of human agents and to the results which, 
those agents can foresee and intend to produce. If an action, 
so far as any results go which the agent can have in view or 
over which he has control, interferes with conditions neces- 
sary to the free-play and development of a good-will on the 
part of others, it is not the less wrong-doing because, through 
tome agency wliicl!. is not his, the effects which he intended, 
and which rendered it wrong-doing, come to contribute to an 
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ulterior ^ood. ITor, if it isHues from bud will (in tlio sense 
explained), is it less wrong (in tlio moral smise) because tlus 
will is itself, in tlie vmw of some liiglier b(ung, contributory 
to a moral good wliicli is not, in wliole or jta.rt, witliiu the 
view of the agent. If then war is wrong-doing in both the 
above senses (as it is always, at any rate on tlu^ pait of ihose 
with whom the ultimate respomsibility for it it docs not 
cease to be so on ancmint of any good resuliing from it in a 
scheme of providence. 

104. ‘But,’ it may be aslcod, ‘are wo justified in saying 
that it is always wrong-doing on the part of those with 
whom the ultimate responsibility' lies ? It is admitted that, 
certain wirtues may be evoked bj war ; that it may have re- 
sults contributory to the moral progress of mankind ; may 
not the eliciting of these virtues, the production of these 
results, be contemplated by the originators of war, and does 
not the origination of war, so far as influenced by such 
motives, cease to be wrong-doing ? It must bo admitted tliat 
Caisar’s wars in Gaul were unprovoked wars of conquest, but 
their ofieot was the establishment of Boman civilisation with 
its equal law over a great part of western Europe, in such a 
way that it was never wholly swept n.way, and that a per- 
maiuait influence in the progress of the European polity 
can be traced to it. May he not be credited with having 
had, however indefinitely, such an elfect as this in viewS^ 
Even if his wish to extend Roman civilisation wavS second- 
ary to a jjlan for raising an army hy which he might 
master the Republic, is he to have no credit for the beneli- 
cent results which are admitted to have ensued from the 
success of that plan ? May not a similar justi-fication be urged 
for English wars in India? If, again, the establishment of 
the civil unity of Germany and the liberation of Christian 
populations in Turkey are admitted to have been gains to 
mauldnd, is not that a justification of the persons concerned 
in tht; origination of the wars that broiiglit about those 
results, so far as they can be supposed to have been influenced 
by a dobfire for them ? ’ 

165. These objections might he to the purpose if we were 
attempting the task (generally, if not always, an impossible 
one) of determining the moral desert, good or ill, of those 
who have been concerned in bringing thishr that war about;. 
Their tendency merely is to distribute the blame of the 
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wrong-doing iiwolved in war, to show iiow widely ramified 
is the agency in that wn-ong-doing, not to affect its character 
as wrong-doing. If the only way of civilising Gaul was to 
kill all the people whom Ctesar’s wars caused to be killed, 
and if the desire for civilising it was a prevailing motive in 
Cmsar’s mind, so much the better for Csesar, but so much the 
worse for the other unassignable and iimumerable human 
agents who brought it about that such an object could only 
be attained in such a way. We are not, indeed, entitled to 
say that it could have been brought about in any other way. 
It' is true to say (if we know what we are about in saying it) 
that nothing which happens in the world could have happened 
otherwise than it has. The question for us is, whether that 
condition of things which rendered e.g. Ca3sar’s Gallic wars, 
with the violation of human rights which they involved, the 
interference in the case of innumerable persons with the 
conditions under which man can be helpful to man (physical 
life being the first of these), the sine qua non in the pro- 
motion of ulterior human welfare, was or was not the work 
of human agency. If it was (and there is no doubt that it 
was, for to what merely natural agency could the necessity 
be ascribed ?), then in that ordinary sense of the word ' could ’ 
in which it expresses our responsibility for our actions, men 
could liave brought about the good result without the evil 
means. They could have done so if they had been better. 
It was owing to human wickedness — if less on Ccesar’s 
f part, then so much the more on the part of innumerable 
others — that the wrong-doing of those wars was the ap- 
propriate means to this ulterior good. So in regard to 
the other casts instanced. It is idle to speculate on 
other means by which the permanent pacification of India, 
or the unification of Germany, or the liberation of Chris- 
tians in European Turkey might have been brought 
about 5 but it is important to bear in mind that the in- 
numerable wrong -acts involved in achieving thejy^i— acts 
wrong, because violations of the rights of those directly 
affected by them — did not cease to be wrong acts “beeause 
under the given condition of things the results specified 
would not have been obtained without them. This given 
condition of things was not like that (e.g.) which compels 
the castaways from a shipwreck, so many days from shore, 
and with only so much provision in their boat, to draw lots 
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wliicli sliall be thrown overboard. It was a condition of 
things wliich human wickedness, through traceable and un- 
traceable channels, brought about. If the individual pro- 
moters of wars, which through the medium of nmltitvidinous 
wrong-doing have yielded good to mankind, have been really 
influenced by a desire for any such good, — and much scei)ti- 
cism is ju, stifled in regard to such a supposition, — then so 
much less of the guilt of the wrong-doing has b/jen theirs. 
No nation, at any rate, that has taken part in snoh wars can. 
fairly take credit for having been governed by snch a motive. 
It has been either a passive instrument in the hands of its 
rulers, or ha.s been animated by less worthy motives, very 
mixed, but of which perhaps a diffused desire for excitement 
has been the most innocent. On what reasonable ground 
can Englishmen or Germans or Enssians claim that their 
several nations took part in the wars by which India was 
pacified, Germany unified, Bulgaria liberated, under the 
dominant infltience of a desire for hiiTnan good? Eather, 
if the action of a national coiiscience in such matters is 
possible at all, they should lake shame for their share in 
that general human selfishness which rendered certain con* 
ditions of human develox)meut only attaiiiahle by such means. 

16C. (2) Eeverting then to the questions which arose ^ out 
of the assertion of a right to free life on the part of the indi- 
vidual man as such, it appears that the first must be answered 
in the negative. No state of war can make the destruction 
of man’s life by man other than a wrong, though the wrong 
is not always chargeable upon all the parties to a war. The 
second question is virtually answered by what has been said 
about the first. In regard to the state according to its 
idea the question could not arise, for according to its idea 
the state is an institution in which aU rights are harmoni- 
ously maintained, in which all the capacities that give rise 
to rights have free-play given to them. No action in its 
own interest of a state that fulfilled this idea could conflict 
with any true interest or right of general society, of the men 
not suhj®c^ to its law taken as a whole. There is no such 
thing as an inevitable conflict between states. There is 
nothing in the nature of the state that, given a multiplicity 
of states, should make the gain of the one the loss of the 
other. The more perfectly each one of them attains its 

* [AboTt.*, sec. I66.3 
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proper object of giving free scope to the capacities of all 
persons living on a certain range of territory, the easier it is 
for others to do so ; and in proportion as they all do so the 
clanger of conflict disappears. 

167. On the other hand, the imperfect realisation of civil 
equality in the full sense of the term in certain states, is in 
greater or less degree a source of danger to all. The presence 
in states either of a prerogatived class or of a body of people 
vrho, whether by open denial of civil rights or by restiictive 
laws, are thwarted in the free development of their capa- 
cities, or of an ecclesiastical organisation which disputes 
the authority of the state on matters of right and thus 
prevents the perfect civil fusion of its members with other 
citizens, always breeds an imagination of there being some 
competition of interests between states. The privileged class 
involuntarily believes and spreads the belief that the in- 
terest of the state lies in some extension without, not in 
an improvement of organisation within. A suffering class 
attracts sympathy from without and invites interference with 
the state which contains it ; and that state responds, not by 
healing the sore, but by defending against aggression what 
it conceives to be its special interests, but which are only 
special on account of its bad organisation. Or perhaps the 
suffering population overflows into another state, as the Irish 
into America,- and there becomes a source not only of inter- 
nal difficulty but of hostile feeling between it and the state 
where the suffering population still survives. People, again, 
who, in matters which the state treats as belonging to itself, 
take their direction from an ecclesiastical power external to 
the state nnde^ which they live, are necessarily in certain 
relations alien to that state, and may at any time prove a 
source of apparently conflicting interests between it and some 
other state, which under the influence of the hostile ecclesi- 
astical power espouses their cause. Remove from European 
states, as they are and have been during the last hundred year^, 
the occasions of conflict, the sources of apparently competing 
interests, which arise in one or other of the ways iheu tioiied, 
— either from the mistaken view of state-interests which a 
privileged class inevitably takes, or from the presence in 
them of oppressed populations, or from what we improperly 
* call the antagonism of religious confessions, — and there 
would not be or have been anything to disturb the peace 
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botwoon tliom. And tbis is to say tlia-t tJie smirco of war 
1)(d-wocii states lies in tlieir iucoinplete fulfiluiont of thuir 
function; in tlie fact that there is some dehict in the main- 
tenaiice or reconciliation of rights among their subjects. 

108. This is equally true in regard to those causes of 
conflict which are loosely called ‘religious.’ These do not 
arise out of any differences Ix^tween the convictions of 
diihwent people in. regard to the nature of God or their re- 
lations to Him, or the right way of worshipping 'Him. They 
arise either out of some aggi'ession upon the religious free- 
dom of certain people, made or allowed by the powers of the 
state, which thus puts these people in the position of an 
alien or unenfranchised class, or else out of an aggressionon 
the rights of the state by some corporation calling itself 
spiritual but really claiming sovereignty over men’s actions 
in the same relations in which the state claims to determine 
them. There would be nothing tending to international dis- 
turbance in the fact that bodies of people who worship God 
in the Oatholic manner live in a state where the majority 
worship in the Greek or Protestant manner, and alongside 
of another state where the majority is Catholic, but for one 
or other or botli of these circumstances, viz. tha,t the 
Catholic worship and teaching is interfered with by the 
Protestant or Greek state, and that Catholics are liable to a 
direction by a power which claims to regulate men’s trans- 
actions with each other by a law of its own, and which may 
see fit (e.g.) to prohibit the Catholic subjects in the Greek or 
Protestant state from being married, or having their parents 
buried, or their children taught the necessary arts, in the 
manner which the state directs. This reciprocal invasion of 
right, the invasion of the rights of the state by the clinrch 
on the one side, and on the other the restriction placed by 
the sovereign upon the subject’s freedom, not of conscience, 
(for that is impossible), hut of expressing his conscience in 
word and act, has sometimes caused a state of things in 
which '"certain of the subjects of a state have been better 
affected 'tb another state than to their own, and in snch a 
case there is an element of natural hostility between the 
states. An obvious instance to give of tbis relation between 
states would have been that between Eussia and Turkey, if 
Turkey could be considered to have heeip constituted as a'^ 
itabe at alh Perhaps a better instance wquld be the position 
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of Ireland in ilie past; its disatfection to Eiiglaini and 
gravitation, first to France, then to the United States, caused 
cliiefiy by Protestant penal laws wliicli in turn were at least 
provoked by the aggressive attitude of the church towards 
the English state. Whenever a like invasion of rights still 
takes place, e.g. in the treatment of the Catholic subjects of 
Enssia in Poland, in the ultramontane movement of resist- 
ance to certain requirements of the state among the Catholic 
subjects of Germany, it tends to international conflict. And 
what is now a somewhat remote tendency has in the past been 
a formidable stimulant to war. 

169. It is nothing then in the necessary organisation of 
the state, but rather some defect of that organisation in 
relation to its proper function of maintaining and recon- 
ciling rights, of giving scope to capacities, that leads to a 
conflict of apparent interests between one state and another. 
The wrong, therefore, which results to human society from 
conflicts between states cannot be condoned on the ground 
that it is a necessary incident of the existence of states. 
The wrong cannot be held to be lost in a higher right, 
which attaches to the maintenance of the state as the 
institution through which alone the freedom of man is 
realised. It is not the state, as such, but this or that 
particular state, which by no means fulfils its purpose, and 
might perhaps be swept away and superseded by another 
with advantage to the ends for which the true sta.te exists, 
that needs to defend its interests by action injurious to those 
outside it. Hence there is no ground for holding that a 
state is justified in doing whatever its interests seem to 
require, irrespectively of effects on other men. If those 
effects are bad^ as involving either a direct violation of 
personal rights or obstruction to the moral development of 
society anywhere in the world, then there is no ultimate 
justification for the political action that gives rise to them. 
The question ca,n only he (as we have seen generally in 
regard to the wrong-doing of war), wdiere in particular the* 
blame lies. Whether there is any justification for a par- 
ticular state, which in defence of its interests inflicts an 
injury on some portion of mankind; whether, e.g., 'the 
Germans are justified in holding Metz, on the supposition 
wthat their tenure <$f such a thoroughly French town neces- 
sarily thwarts in many ways the healthy activity of the 



inhabitants, oi' the English in carrying fire and sword into 
Afghanistan for the sa,ke of acquiring a scioutilic frontier; 
this must dei3end (1) on the nature of tlie interests thus 
defended, (2) on the imj^ossibility of otherwise defending 
them, (3) on the question how they came to be endangered. 
If they are interests of which the maiiiteiianco is essential 
to those ends as a means to which the state has its value, if 
the state which defends them has not itself been a joint- 
cause of their being endangered, and if they cannot be 
defended except at the cost of injury to some portion of 
mankind, then the state which defends them is clear of '’fclie 
guilt of that injury. But the gailt is removed from it only 
to be somewhere else, however wide its distribution may be. 
It may be doubted, however, whether the second question 
could ever be answered altogether in favour of a state which 
finds it necessary to protect its interests at the cost of in- 
flicting an injury on mankind. 

170. It will be said, perhaps, that these formal argu- 
ments in proof of the wrong-doing involved in war, and of 
the unjustifiability of the policy which nations constantly 
adopt in defence of their apparent interests, carry very 
little conviction ; that a state is not an abstract complex of 
institutions for the maintenance of rights, but a nation, a 
people, possessing such institutions ; that the nation has its 
passions which inevitably lead it to judge all questions of 
ititeniatioiial right from its own point of view, and to con- 
sider its apparent national interests as justifying anything; 
that if it were otherwise, if the cosmopolitan point of view 
could be adopted by nations, j)a,triotism would be at an end ; 
that whether this be desirable or no, such p^n extinction of 
national passions is impossible; that while they continue, 
wars are as inevitable between nations as they would be 
between individuals, if individuals were living in what 
jphilosophers have imagined to be the state of nature, with- 
.out recognition of a common superior ; that nations in short 
are in the position of men judging their own causes, which 
it is admitted that no one can do impartially ; and that this 
state of things cannot be altered without the establishment 
of a common constraining power, which would mean the 
extinction of the life of independent states, — a result as un- 
desirable as it is unattainable. Projects of perpetual peace,'" 
to be logical, must be projects of all-embracing empire. 
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171. There is some cogency in la,ngiiage of this kind. It 
is true that when we speak of a state as a living agency, we 
mean, not an institution or complex of institutions, hut a 
nation organised in a certain way ; and that members of the 
nation in their corporate or associated action are animated 
by certain passions, arising out of their association, which, 
though not egoistic relatively to the individual subjects of 
them (for they are motives to self-sacrifice), may, in their 
influence on the dealings of one nation with another, have 
an effect analogous to that which egoistic passions, properly 
so called, have upon the dealings of individuals with each 
other. On the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
national passion, which in any good sense is simply the 
public spirit of the good citizen, may take, and every day 
is taking, directions which lead to no collision between one 
nation and another ; (or, to say the same thing negatively, 
that it is utterly false to speak as if the desire for one’s own 
nation to show more military strength than others were the 
only or the right form of patriotism) ; and that though a 
nation, with national feeling of its own, must everywhere 
underlie a state, properly so called, yet still, just so far as 
the perfect organisation of rights within each nation, which 
entitles it to be called a state, is attained, the occasions of 
conflict between nations disappear ; and again, that by the 
same process, just so far as it is satisfactorily carried out, 
an organ of expression and action is established for each 
nation in dealing with other nations, which is not really 
liable to be influenced by the same egoistic passions in 
dealing with the government of another nation as embroil 
individuals with each other. The love of mankind, no 
donht, needs to be particularised in order to have any 
power over life and action. Just as there can be no true 
iriendship except towards this or that individual, so there 
can be no true public spirit which is not localised in some 
way. The man whose desire to serve his kind is not centreci 
primarily in some home, radiating from it to a commune, a 
municipality, and a nation, presumably has no” 'e;ffectual 
desire to serve his kind at all. But there is no reason 
why this localised or nationalised philanthropy should take 
the form of a jealousy of other nations or a desire to fight 
them, personally br by proxy. Those in whom it is strongest 
are every day expressing it in good works -which benefit 



their fellow-citizens without interfering with the men of 
other nations. Those who from time to time talk of the 
need of a great war to bring unselfish impulses into play, 
give us reason to suspect that they are too selfish themselves 
to recognise the unselfish activity that is going on all round 
them. Till all the methods have heen exhausted by which 
nature can be brought into the service of niaiij till society 
is so organised that evei'yono’s capacities have free scope for 
their development, there is no need to resort to war for a 
field ill which patriotism may display itself. 

172. In fact, just so fiir as states are thoroughly forihed, 
the diversion of patriotism into the military channel tends 
to come to an end. It is a survival from a condition of 
things in which, as yet, the state, in the full sense, was not 5 
in the sense, namely, that in each territory controlled by a 
single independent government, the rights of all persons, as 
founded on their capacities for contributing to a common 
good, are equally established by one system of law. If each 
separately governed territory were inhabited by a people so 
organised within itself, there would he nothing to lead to the 
association of the public spirit of the good citizen with mili- 
tary aggressiveness, — an association which belongs properly 
not to the ’rroXirsia, but to the hwacrrsia. The Greek states, 
however complete might he the equality of their citizens 
among themselves, were all BvvaarelaL in relation to some 
subject populations, and, as such, jealous of each other. The 
Peloponnesian war was eminently a war of rival Bvvaerrsiai. 
And those habits and institutions and modes of feeling in 
Europe of the present day, which tend to international 
conflict, are either survivals from the Bwaa^rslat of the past, 
or arise out of the very incomplete manner in which, as 
yet, over most of Europe the vroAtreta has superseded the 
Bvvacrrsla,. Patriotism, in that special military sense in 
which it is distinguished from public spirit, is not the temper 

, of the citizen dealing with fellow-citizens, or with men who 
are themselves citizens of their several states, but that of the 
follower'of the feudal chief, or of the member of a privileged 
class conscious of a power, resting ultimately on force, over 
an inferior population, or of a nation holding empire over 
other nations. 

173, Standing armies, again, though Existing on a larger 
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scale now than ever before, are not products of the civilisa- 
tion of Europe, but of the predominance over that civilisation 
of the old SvpaarrsMt. The influences which have given rise 
to and keep up those armies essentially belong to a state of 
things in which mankind — even European mankind — is not 
yet timroughly organised into political life. Itoug’hly sum.- 
marised, they are these: (1). The temporary confiscation by 
Napoleon to his own account of the products of the French 
Revolution, which thus, though founded on a true idea of 
a citi:ienship in which not the few only, but all men, should 
partake, for the time issued in a SwacrrsLa over the countries 
which most directly felt the effects of the revolution. 

(2) . The consequent revival in dynastic forms, under the in- 
fluence of antagonism to France, of national life in Germany. 

(3) . The aspiration after national unity elsewhere in Europe, 
■—a movement which must precede the organisation of states 
on a sound basis, and for the time readily yields itself to 
direction by a BvvaerrsLa. (4). The existence, over all the 
Slavonic side of Europe, of populations which are only just 
beginning to make any approach to political life — the life 
of the 'TToXiTsia, or ‘ civitus ’ — and still offer a tempting field 
to the ambition of rival Bwaa-rsiaL, Austrian, Russian, and 
Turkish (which, indeed, are by no means to be put on a 
level, hut are alike as not resting on a basis of citizenship), 
(5). The tenure of a great Indian empire by England, which 
not only gives it a military character which would not be- 
long to it simply as a state, but brings it into outward 
relations with the Bwaarslai just spoken of. This is no 
doubt a very incomplete account of the influences which 
have combined to ■ turn Europe into a great camp ’ (a very 
exaggerated expression) ; hut it may serve to show what a 
fuller account would show more clearly, that the military 
system of Europe is no necessary incident of the relations 
between independent states, but arises from the fact that the 
organisation of state-life, even with those peoples thaj: have 
been brought under its influence at all, is still so incomplete. 

174. The more comxdete that organisation becomes, the 
more the motives and occasions of international conflict 
tend to disappear, while the bonds of unity become stronger. 

^The latter is the case, if for no other reason, yet for this | 
that the bettor organisation of the state means freer scope 
to the individual (not necessarily to do as he likes, e.g. in 



the buying and selling of alcoliol, but in sncli development 
of activity as is good on the •whole). Tins again means free 
intercourse between meiiibors of one state iiiid those of 
another, and in partienlar more freedom of trtide. All 
restrictions on freedom of wdiolesome truxlo a.re really based 
on special elass-inteinsts, and must disa,pj)ear with the 
realisation of that idea of individual rigid, founded on the 
capacity of every man for free contribution to social good, 
which is the true idea of the state. And as tra.de between 
members of different states becomes freer and more full, the 
sense of common interests between them, which war would 
infringe, becomes stronger. The bond of peace thus esta- 
blished is sometimes depreciated as a selfish one, but it need 
be no more selfish than that which keeps the peace between 
members of the same state, who have no acquaintance with 
each other. In one case as in the other it may be said that 
the individual tries to prevent a breach of the peace because 
he knows that he has more to gain than to lose by it. In 
the latter case, however, tliis account of the matter would 
be, to say the least, iiistillicient. The good citizen obvserves 
the law in letter and in spirit, not from any fear of conse- 
quences to himself if he did not, but from an idea of the 
mntxial respect by men for each otlier’s rights as that which 
should be an idea which has become habitual with him, and 
regulates his conduct without his asking any questions about 
it. There was a time, however, when this idea only thus 
acted spontaneously in regulating a man’s action towards 
his family or immediate neigbhonrs or friends. Considera- 
tions of interest were the medium through which a wider 
range of persons came to be brought within its range. And 
thus, although considerations of an identity of interests, 
arising out of trade, may be the occasion of men’s recog- 
nising in men of other nations those rights which war 
violates, there is no reason why, upon that occasion and 
. through the familiarity which trade brings about, an idea of 
justice, as a relation which should subsist between all man- 
kind -as well as between members of the same state, may 
not come to act on men’s minds as independently of all 
calculation of their several interests as does the idea which 
regulates the conduct of the good citizen. 

175. If the necessary or impelling power of the idea of 
what is due from memhers of different nations to each other 
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is weak, it must be observed on tbe other hand that the 
individual members of a nation have no such apparent 
interest in their government’s dealing unfairly with another 
nation as one individual may have in getting the advantage 
of another. Thus, so far as this idea comes to form part of 
the habit of men’s minds, there ceases to be anything' in the 
passions of the people which a government represents to 
stimulate the government to that unfairness in dealing with 
another government, to which an individual might he moved 
by self-seeking passions in dealing with another individual, 
in the absence of an impartial authority having power over 
both. If at the same time the several governments are 
j)urely representative of the several peoples, as they should 
become with the due organisation of the state, and thus 
have no dynastic interests of their own in embroiling one 
nation with another, there seems to he no reason why they 
should not arrive at a passionless impartiality in dealing 
with each other, which would be beyond the reach of the 
individual in defending his own cause against another. At 
any rate, if no government can ever get rid of some bias in 
its own favour, there remains the possibility of mediation in 
cases of dispute by disinterested governments. With the 
abatement of national jealousies and the removal of those 
deeply-seated causes of war which, as we have seen, are 
connected with the deficient organisation of states, the 
dream of an international court with authority resting on 
the consent of independent states may come to he realised. 
Such a result may be very remote, but it is important to bear 
in mind that there is nothing in the intrinsic nature of a 
system of indepcsident states incompatible with it, but that 
on the contrary every advance in the organisation of man 
kind into states in the sense explained is a step towards it. 
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176. (3) We come now to the third o£ the questions 
raised ^ in regard to the individual’s light to free life, the 
question tinder what conditions that right may he forfeited ; 
the question, in other words, of the state’s right of punish- 
ment. The right (i.e. the power secured by social recog- 
nition) of free life in every man rests on the assumed 
capacity in every man of free action contributory to social 
good (‘free’ in the sense of determined by the idea of a 
common good. Animals may and do contribute to the good 
of man, but not thus ‘ freely ’ ). This right on the part of 
associated men implies the right on their part to prevent 
such actions as interfere with the possibility of free action 
contributory to social good. This constitutes the right of 
punishment, the right so far to use force upon a person 
(to treat him as an animal or a thing) as may be necessary 
to save others from this interference. 

177. Under what conditions a person needs to be thus 
dealt with^ what particular actions on his part constitute 
such an interference, is a question which can only be 
answered when we have considered what powers in particular 
need to be secured to individuals or to officials in order to 
the possibility of free action of the kind described. Every 
such power is a right of which the violation, if intended as 
a violation of a right, requires a punishment, of which the 
Jcind and amount must depend on the relative importance of 
the right and of the extent to which its general exercise is 
threatened. Thus every theory of rights in detail must be 
followed by, or indeed implies, a corresponding theory of 
punishment in detail, a theory which considers what par- 
ticular acts are punishable, and how they should be punished. 
The latter cannot precede the former : alUthat can be done'^ 

‘ [Above, sec. 166.] 
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iiere is further to consider what general rules of punish- 
ment are implied in the principle on which we hold all right 
of punishment to rest, and how far in the actual practice of 
punishment that principle has been realised. 

178. It is commonly asked whether punishment according 
to its proper nature is retributive or preventive or reforma- 
tory. The true answer is that it is and should be all three. 
The statement, however, tliat the i)nnishment of the criminal 
by the state is retributive, though true in a sense that will 
be explained directly, j^et so readily lends itself to a mis- 
understanding, that it is perhaps best avoided. It is not true 
in tbe sense that in legal punishment as it should be there 
survives any element of private vengeance, of the desire on 
the part of the individual who has received a hurt from 
another to inflict an equivalent hurt in return. It is true 
that the beginning of punishment by the state first appears 
in the form of a regulation of private vengeance, but it is 
not therefore to be supposed that punishment by the state 
is in any way a continuation of private vengeance. It is the 
essence of the former to suppress and supersede the latter, 
but it only does so gradually, just as rights in actuality are 
only formed gradually. Private vengeance belongs to the 
state of things in which rights are not as yet actualised ; in 
the sense that the powers which it is for the social good that 
a man should be allowed to exercise, are not yet secured to 
him hy society. In proportion as they are actualised, the 
exercise of private vengeance must cease. A right of pri- 
vate vengeance is an impossibility ; for, just so far as the 
vengeance is private, the individual in executing it is 
exercising a power not derived from society nor regulated 
by reference to social good, and such a power is not a 
right. Hence the view commonly taken by writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries implies an entire mis- 
conception of the nature of a right 5 the view, viz., that there 
first existed rights of self-defence and self- vindication qn the. 
part of individuals in a state of nature, and that these came 
to be devolved on a power representing all individuals, so 
that the state’s right of using force against those men who 
use or threaten force against other men, is merely the sum 
^or equivalent of the private rights which individuals would 
severally possess if there were no public equivalent for them. 
This is to suppose that to have been a right which in truth, 



under the supposed conditions, would merely lia?e been 
animal impiiise and power, and public right (wbicli is a 
pleonasm, for all right is public) to have resulted from the 
combination of these animal impulses and powers i it is to 
suppose that from a state of thingvS in which homo liomini 
lupus/ by mere combination of wolfish impulses, there could 
result tbe state of things in which ‘ homo homini deus.’ 

179. Ill a state of things in which private vengeance for 
liurt in dieted was tlie universal practice, there could be no rights 
at all. In the most primitive society in which rights can exist, 
it must at least within the limits of the family be suppressed 
by that authority of the family or its head which first con- 
stitutes rights. In such a society it is only on the members 
of another family that a man may retaliate at pleasure a 
wrong done to him, and then the vengeance is not, strictly 
speaking, taken by individual upon individual, though indi- 
viduals may be severally the agent and patient of it, but by 
family upon family, dust because there is as yet no idea of 
a state independent of ties of birth, much less of a universal 
society from relation to which a mau derives rights, there is 
no idea of rights attaching to him as a citizen or as a man, 
but only as a member of a family. That social right, wJiich 
is at once a right of society over the individtial, and a right 
which society communicates and secures to the individual, 
appears, so fai’, only as a control exercised by the family 
over its members in their dealings with each other, as an 
authorisation which it gives them in prosecuting their quar- 
rels with members of another family, and at the same time 
to a certain extent as a limitation on the manner in which 
feuds between families may be carried on, a limitation 
generally dependent on some religious authority equally 
recognised by the families at feud. 

1 80. From this state of things it is a long step to the 
regime of law in a duly constituted state. Under it the arm 
of the state alone is the organ through which force may be 
exercised on the individual; the individual is prohibited 
from averting violence by violence, except so far as is neces- 
sary for the immediate protection of life, and altogether 
from avenging wrong done to Mm, on the understanding that 
the society, of which he is an organ and from which he 
derives his rights, being injured in every injury to him, duly 
protects him against injury, and when it fails to prevent 
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siieli injury from Tbeing done, inflicts sueli xmiiisliinent on 
the offender as is necessary for future protection. But the 
process from the one state of tilings to the other, though a 
long one, consists in the further development of that social 
right' which properly speaking was the only right the 
individual ever had, and from the first, or ever since a 
permanent family tie existed, was present as a qualifying 
and restraining element in the exercise of private vengeance 
so far as that exercise pai’took at all in the nature of a right. 
The process is not a continuance of private vengeance under 
altered forms, but a gradual suppression of it by the fuller 
realisation of the higher princij)le which all along con- 
trolled it. 

181. But it will be asked, how upon this view of the 
nature of punishment as inflicted hy the state it can be con- 
sidered retributory. If no private vengeance, no vengeance 
of the injured individual, is involved in punishment, there 
can be no vengeance in it at all. The conception of venge- 
ance is quite inappropriate to the action of society or the 
state on the criminal. The state cannot be supposed capable 
of vindictive passion. Nor, if the essence of crime is a wrong 
done to society, does it admit of retaliation upon the person 
committing it. A hurt done to an individual can be requited 
by the inllictioii of a like hurt uj)on the person who has done 
it ; but no equivalent of wrong done to society can he paid 
back to the doer of it. 

182. It is true that there is such a thing as a national 
desire for revenge ^ (France and Germany) : and, if a state = 
a nation organised in a certain way, why should it not be 
‘ capable of vindictive passion ’ ? No doubt there is a unity 
of feeling among the members of a nation which makes 
them feel any loss of strength, real or apparent, sustained by 
the nation in its corporate character, as a Imrt or disgrace to 
themselves, which they instinctively desire to revenge. The 

• . " 

* ‘ Social right,’ i.e. right belonging this or that family ; then some associa- 
to a society of persons recognising a tion of families; finally She state, as 
common good, and belonging throxigh including all other forms of Ji^sociation, 
membership of the society to the several reconciling the rights which arise out 
persons constituting it. The society to of them, and thus the most perfect 
which the right belongs, is in principle medium through which the individual 
or possihilitjr a society of all men as can contribute to the good of mankind 
rendered capable of fsee intercourse and mankind to his. 
with each other by the organisation of ® ‘ Happy shall he he that rewardeth 
the state. Actually at first it is only thee as thou hast served us.’ 



corporate feeling is so strong tliatindwidualsfeel tlieinselves 
severally hurt in the supposed hurt of the nation. But when 
it is said that a ci'ime is an offence against the state, it is not 
ineaiit that the body of persons forming the nation feel any 
hurt in the sense in which the person robbed or wounded 
does, such a hurt as excites a natural desire for revenge. 
What is meant is tlia.t there is a violation of a system of 
rights which the nation has, no donht, an interest in main- 
taining, but a purely social interest, quite different from 
the egoistic interest of the individual of which the desire 
for vengeance is a form. A nation is capable of vindictive 
feeling, but not so a nation as acting through the medium 
of a settled, impartial, general law for the maintenance of 
rights, and that is what we mean when we talk of the state 
as that against which crimes are committed and which 
punishes them. 

183. It is true that when a crime of a certain sort, e.g. a 
cold-blooded murder, has been committed, a popular sym- 
pathy with the sufferer is excited, which expresses itself in 
the wish to ‘ serve out ’ the murderer. This has some re- 
semblance to the desire for personal revenge, hut is really 
quite different, because not egoistic. Indignation against 
wrong done to another has nothing in commo]i with a desire 
to revenge a wrong done to oneself. It borrows the language 
of private revenge, just as the love of God borrows the 
language of sensuous affection. Such indignation is in- 
separable from the interest in social well-being, and along 
with it is the chief agent in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of legal punishment. Law indeed is necessarily general, 
while indignation is particular in its reference ; and ac- 
cordingly the treatment of any particular crime, so far as 
determined by law, cannot correspond with the indignation 
which the crime excites ; but the law merely determines the 
general category under which the crime falls, and fixes 
certain limits to the punishment that may be inflicted under 
that category. Within those limits discretion is left to the 
judge aS'-to the sentence that he passes, and his sentence is 
in part influenced by the sort of indignation which in the 
given state of public sentiment the crime is calculated to 
excite ; though generally much more by his opinion as to the 
amount of terror required for the prevention of prevalent 
crime, Now what is it in punishment that this indignation 
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demands ? If not tlie soie foundation of public punivslinient, 
it is yet insei3arable from that public interest, on which the 
system of rights, with the eorrespondiiig system, of x^unish- 
ments protective of rights, dejieiids. In whatever sense 
then this indignation demands retribution in punishment, 
in that sense retribution would seem to be a necessary 
element in j)imishmeut. It demands retribution in the sense 
of demanding that the criminal should have his due, should 
be dealt with according to his deserts, should be punished 
justly. 

184. This is quite a different thing from an equivalence 
between the amount of suffering inflicted by the criminal and 
that which he sustains in punishment. The amount of 
suffering which is caused by any crime is really as incalcu- 
lable as that which the criminal endures in punishment, 
whatever the punishment. It is only in the case of death 
for murder that there is any appearance of equivalence 
between the two sufferings, and in this case the appearance 
is quite superficial. The suffering involved in death depends 
almost entirely on the circumstances, which are absolutely 
different in the case of the murdered man and in that of the 
man executed for murder. AYhen a man is imprisoned with 
hard labour for robbeiy, there is not even an appearance of 
equivalence of suffering between the crime and the x^unish- 
ment. In what then does the justice of a punishment, or its 
correspondence with the criminal’s desei'ts consist ? It will 
not do to say iliat these terms merely represent the result 
of an association of ideas between a crime and the penalty 
which wo are accustomed to see inflicted on it ; that society 
has come to attach certain penalties to certain actions as a 
result of the experience (1) of suffering and loss caused by 
those acts, and (2) of the kind of suffering of which the ex- 
X^ectation will deter men from doing them ; and that these 
X>ena]ties having become customaiy, the onlookers and the 
criminal himself, when one of them is inflicted, feeliihat ke 
has got what was to be expected, and call it his dije or desert 
or a Just punishment. If this were the true accoiifit of the 
matter, there would be nothing to explain the difference 
between the emotion excited by the spectacle of a just 
punishment inflipted, or the demand that it should he in- 
flicted, on the one side, and on the other that excited by the 
sififlit of Dhvsical sufferiiiar following accordina: to the usual 



course of tilings upon a physical combination of circnm- 
stiiiices, or tlie expectation that such suffering will follow. 
If it is said that the difference is explained by tlio fact that 
in the one case botli the aiiteeedoiit (the criniinal act) and 
the consequent represent voluntary human agency, while iu 
the other tluy do not, we reply, Just so, but for that rciison 
the conception of a pnnishnnmt as just; differs wholly from 
any conception of it that could result eifhor from its being 
customary, or from the infliction of such punishment having 
been commonly found a means for protecting us against hurt. 

185. The idea of punishment implies on the side of the’ 
person puiiislied at once a capacity for determination by the 
conception of a common or public good, or in other words a 
practical understanding of the nature of rights as founded 
on relations to such public good, and an actual violation of a 
right or omission to fulfil an obligation, the right or obligiv 
tion being one of wliicli the agent might have been aware 
and the violation or omission one which he might have 
prevented. On the side of the anlliority punishing, it implies 
equally a conception of right fouiuled on ndation to public 
good, and one which, unlike that on the part of the criminal, 
is realised in act ; a conception of which the punitive act, as 
founded on a consideration of what is necessary for the main- 
tenance of rights, is the logical eximession. A punishment 
is unjust if either element is absent; if cither the act 
punished is not a violation of known rights or {in omission 
to fulfil known obligations of a kind which the agent might 
have prevented, or the punishment is one that is not re- 
quired for the maintenance of rights, or (which comes to 
the same thing), if the ostensible rights for thOf mainton{inc 0 
of which the punishment is required are not real rights, are 
not liberties of action or acquisition which there is any real 
public interest in maintaining. 

186. When the specified conditions of just punishment 
are fulfi^ed, the person punished himself recognises it as 
just, as his^due or desert, and it is so recognised by the 
onlooker who thinks himself into the situation. The criminal, 
being susceptible to the idea of public good, and throngh it 
to the idea of rights, though this idea has not been strong 
enough to regulate Ms actions, sees in the punishment its 
natural expression. He sees that the punishlnent is his own 
act returning on himself, in the sense that it is the necessary 
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outcoine of his act in a society governed by the conception 
of rights, a conception which he appreciates and to wMch 
he does involuntary reverence. 

It is the outcome of Ms act, or his act returning upon 
liimself, in a different way from that in which a man’s act 
returns on himself when, having misused his body, he is 
visited according to physical necessity by painful coiise- 
(piences. The cause of the suffering which the act entails 
in the one case is the relation of the act to a society governed 
by the conception of rights ; in the other it is not. For that 
reason, the painful consequence of the act to the doer in the 
one case is, in the other is not, properly a punishment. We do 
indeed commonly speak of the painful consequences of im- 
prudent or immoral acts (‘immoral’ as distinct from ‘illegal’) 
as a punishment of them, but this is either metaphorically 
or because we think of the course of the world as regulated 
by a divine sovereign, whom we conceive as a maintainer of 
rights like the sovereign of a state. We may think of it as 
divinely regulated, and so regulated with a view to the 
realisation of moral good, but we shall still not be warranted 
in speaking of the sufferings which follow in the course of 
nature upon certain kinds of conduct as piiriislmients, ac- 
cording to the distinctive sense in which crime is punished, 
unless we suppose the maintenance of rights to be the object 
of the moral government of the world, — which is to put the 
cart before the horse ; for, as we have seen, rights are rela- 
tive to morality, not morality to rights (the ground on which 
certain liberties of action and acquisition should be gua- 
ranteed as rights being that they are conditions of the moral 
perfection of -society). 

While there would be reason, then, as against those who 
say that the punishment of crime is merely preventive, in 
saying that it is also retributive, if the needed correction of 
the ‘ merely preventive ’ doctrine could not be more accurately 
stated, it would seem that the truth can be more accurately 
stated by the proposition that punishment is not justified 
unless it is just, and that it is not just unless the act 
punished is an intentional violation of real right or neglect 
of real obligation which the agent could have avoided (i.e. 
unless the agent knowingly and hy intentional act inter- 
feres with some'* freedom of action or acquisition which there 
is a public interest in maintaining), and unless the future 
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maintenance of rights requires that the criminal he dealt 
with as he is in the punishnientd 

187. It is clear, however, that this requirement, that 
jjunishmeiit of crime should be just, may be covered by tJie 
statement that in its projmr nature it is preventive, if the 
nature of that which is to be prevented hy it is sulVicieiitly 
defined. Its proper function is, in the interest of rights 
that are genuine (in tlie sense explained), to prevent aclions 
of the kind described by associating in the mind of every 
possible doer of them a certain terror with the contemplation 
of the act, — such terror as is necessary on the whole 'to 
protect the rights threatened by such action. The wliipping 
of an ill-behaved dog is preventive, but not preventive in 
the sense in which the punishment of crime is so, because 
(1) the dog’s ill conduct is not an intentional violation of a 
right or neglect of a known obligation, the dog having no 
conception of right or obligation, and (2) for the same 
reason the whipping does not lead to the association of 
terror in the minds of other dogs with the violation, of rights 
and neglect of obligations. To shoot men down who resist 
a successful coup cVetat may he efTectually preventive of 
further resistance to the government establislu'd by tlie, cowp 
d’etat, but it does not satisfy the true idea of punishment, 
because the terror produced by the massacre is not necessary 
for the protection of genuine rights, rights founded on public 
interest. To hang men for sheep-stealing, again, does not 
satisfy the idea; because, though it is a genuine right that 
sheep-stealing violates, in a society where there was any 
decent reconciliation of rights no such terror as is caused 
by the punishment of death would be required for the 
protection of the right. It is because the tho<ny that 
punishment is “'nlerely preventive’' favours the notion that, 
the repetition of any action which any suflicient body of 
men find inconvenient may justifiably be prevented by any 
sort of J^error that may he convenient for the purpose, that 
it requires to be guarded by substituting for the qualifying 

* The conceptions of the just and contributing to social good. ‘Justice’ 
of justice implied in this statement of is the habit of mind ‘which leads us to 
the conditions of just punishment may respect those conditions in dealing with 
be expressed brictiy as follows. ‘ The others, — not to interfere with tliem so 
just ’ = that complex of social conditions far as they alr«iidy exist, and to bring »■ 
which for each indiyidual is necessary them into existence so far as they are 
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* merely” a statement of wliat it is whicli tlie justifiable 
piiiiisliment prevents and why it prevents it. 

188. But does our tbeory, after all has been said about 
the wrongness of punishment that is not just, aftbrd any 
standard for the apportionment of just punishment, any 
criterion of the amount of interference with a criminaFs 
personal rights that is appropriate to his crime, except such 
as is afforded by a prevalent impression among men as to 
what is necessary for their security ? Can we construe it 
so as to afford sueh a criterion, without at the same time 
cSndemning a great deal of punishment which yet society 
could be never brought to dispense with? Does it really 
admit of being applied at all in the presence of the admitted 
impossibility of ascertaining the degree of moral guilt of 
criminals, as depending on their state of character or habi- 
tual motives ? How, according to it, can we justify punish- 
ments inflicted in the case of ^culpable negligence,” e.g. 
when an engine-driver, by careless driving, for which we 
think very little the worse of him, is the occasion of a bad 
accident, and is heavily punished in consequence ? 

189. It is true that there can he no a priori criterion of 
just punishment, except of an abstract and negative kind. 
We may say that no punishment is just, unless the rights 
which it serves to protect are powers on the part of indi- 
viduals or corporations of which the general maintenance is 
necessary to the well-being of society on the whole, and 
unless the terror which the punishment is calculated to in- 
spire is necessary for their maintenance. Dor a positive and 
detailed criterion of just punishment, we must wait till a 
system of rights has been established in which the claims 
of all men, as founded on their capacities for contributing 
to social well-being, are perfectly harmonised, and till ex- 
perience has shown the degree and kind of terror with which 
men must be affected iu order to the suppression of the anti- 
social tendencies which might lead to the violation Qf sueh 
a system of rights. And this is perhaps equivalenij to saying 
that no complete criterion of just punishment can b’e arrived 
at till punishment is no longer necessary | for the state of 
things supposed could scarcely be realised without biungiog 
with it an extinction of the tendencies which state-punish- 
ment is needed to suppress. Meanwhile there is no method 
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Just, i.e. in l;ia,rmonising tlie true claims of all men, and in 
discovering by experience tlie really efficient means of re- 
straining tendencies to violation of rights. An intentional 
violation of a right must be punished, whether the right 
violated is one that should be a right or no, on i;he principle 
that social well-being suffiers more from violation of any 
established right, whatever the nature of the right, than 
from the establishment as a right of a power which should 
not be so established ; and it can only be punished in the 
way which for the time is thought most efficient by the 
maintainers of law for pi’otectiiig the right in question *by 
associating terror with its violation. This, however, does 
not alter the moral duty, on the part of the society autho- 
rising the punishment, to make its punishments Just by 
nmking the system of rights which it maintains just. The 
Justice of the punishment depends on the justice of the 
general system of rights j not merely on the propriety with 
reference to social well-being of maintaining this or thfit 
particular right which the crime punished violates, but on 
the question whether the social organisation in wliich a 
criminal has lived and acted is one that has given him a 
fair chance of not being a criminal. 

190. We are apt to think that the justice of a punish- 
ment depends on some sort of equality between its magnitude 
and that of the crime punished, but this notion arises from 
a confusion of punishment as inflicted by the state for a 
wrong done to society with compensation to the individual 
for damage done him. Neither a crime nor its punishment 
admits of strictly quantitative measurement. It may be said, 
indeed, that the greater the crime the header should be its 
punishment, hut this is only true if by the '' heavier punish- 
ment ’ is understood that with which most terror is associated 
in the popular imagination, and if the conception of the 
^ greater crime ® is taken on the one hand to exclude any 
‘estimation of the degree of moral guilt, and, on the other 
hand, to* be determined by an estimate not only of the im- 
portance in the social system of the right violated by the 
crime, but of the amount of terror that needs to he associated 
with the crime in the general apprehension in order to its 
prevention. But when its terms are thus understood, the 
statement that the greater the crime the heavier should be 
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to this, that the crime wliieh requires most terror to he 
associated with it in order to its pi’evention should have most 
terror thus associated with it. 

191. But why do the terms ‘'heavier piuiisliiiieiit ’ and 
•'greater crime’ need to be thus understood? Why should 
not the •' greater crime ’ be understood to mean the crime 
implying most moral wickedness, or partly this, partly the 
crime wliich violates the more important kind of right ? 
Why should a consideration of the amount of terror that 
needs to he associated with it in order to its prevention 
enter into the determination of the greater crime ’ at all ? 
Why again should not the •'heavier punishment’ mean 
simply that in which the person punished actually suffers 
most pain? Why should it be taken to mean that with 
which most terror is associated upon the coutempllation ? 
In short, is not the proposition in question at once true and 
significant in the sense that the crime which implies the 
most moral depravity, or violates the most important right 
(such as the right to life), or which does both, should be 
visited with the punishment that involves most pain to the 
sufferer ? 

192. The answer is : As regards heaviness of punishment, 
it is not in the power of the state to regulate the amount of 
pain which it causes to the person whom it punishes. If it 
could only punish justly by making this pain proportionate 
in each case to the depravity implied in the crime, it could 
not punish justly at all. The aniomit of pain which any 
kind of punishment causes to the particular person depends 
on his temperament and circumstances, which neither the 
state nor its agent, the judge, can ascertain. But if it could 
be ascertained, and if (which is equally impossible) the 
amount of depravity implied in each particular crime could 
be ascertained likewise in order to make the pain of the 
punishment proportionate to the depravity, a different 
punishment would have to be inflicted in each case according 
to the temperament and circumstances of the criminal. 
There would be an end to all general rules of puuMijnent. 

193. In truth, however, the state in its capacity as the 
Bustainer of rights (and it is in this capacity that it 
punishes) has nothing to do with the amount of moral 
depravity in the* criminal, and the primary reference in 
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tlie punisliinent on the person punished hut to its ejffecfc oji 
others. The considerations determining its amonnt should 
be prospective rather than retrospective. In the crime a light 
has been violated. No punishment can undo what has been 
done, or make good the wrong to the person who has shIFoinhI. 
What it can do is to make less likely the doing of a similar 
wrong in other cases. Its object, therefore, is not to cause 
pain to the criminal for the sake of causing it, nor chielly 
for the sake of preventing him, individually, from commit- 
ting the crime again, bnt to associate terror with the contem- 
plation of the crime in the mind of others who miglit 
be tempted to commit it. And this object, unlike that of 
making the pain of the punishment commensurate with the 
guilt of the criminal, is in the main attainable. The eifect 
of the spectacle of punishment on the onlooker is independent 
of any minute inquiry into the degree to wdiich it affects the 
particular criminal. The attachment of equal penalties to 
offences that are alike in respect of the importance of the 
rights which they violate, and in respect of the ordinary 
temptations to them, will, on the whole, lead to the associa- 
tion of an equal amount of terror with the prospect of 
committing like offences in the public mind. When the 
circumstances, indeed, of two criminals guilty of offences 
alike in both the above respects are very greatly and obvi- 
ously different, so different as to make the operation of the 
same penalty upon them very conspicuously different, then 
the penalty may he varied without interfering with its terri- 
fying effect on the public mind. We will suppose e.g. that 
a fraud on the part of a respectable hanker is equivalent, 
both in respect of the rights which it violates and of the 
terror needed to prevent the recurrence of lilce offences, to a 
burglary. It will not follow because the burglary is punished 
by imprisonment with hard labour that hard labour should 
be inflicted on the fraudulent banker likewise. The infliction 
of hard labour is in everyone’s apprehension so different to the 
banke/ from what it is to the burglar, that its infliction is 
not neede'd in order to equalise the terror which the popular 
imagination associates with the punishment in the two cases. 

194. On the same principle may be justified the con- 
sideration of extenuating circumstances in the infliction of 
punishment. In fact, whether under thak name or another, « 
they axe taken account of in the administration of criminal law 
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among all civilised nations. ‘ Extenuating circumstaiiees ’ is 
not a plirase in use among our lawyers, but in fact the coii- 
sideration of them does constantly, with the approval of the 
Judge, convert what would otherwise have been conviction 
for murder into conviction for manslaughter, and when there 
has been conviction for murder, leads to the commutation of 
the sentence. This fact is often taken to show that the 
degree of moral depravity on the part of the criminal, the 
question of his character and motive, is and must be con- 
sidered in determining the punishment due to him. In 
trBth, however, extenuating circumstances ’ may very well 
make a difference in the kind of terror which needs to be 
associated with a ci'ime in order to the future protection of 
riglits, and under certain conditions the consideration of 
them may be sufficiently justified on this ground. Suppose 
a theft by a starving man, or a bare shot by an angry farmer 
whose corn it is devouring. These are crimes, but crimes 
under such extenuating circumstances that there is no need 
to associate very serious terror with them in order to the pro- 
tection of the essential rights of property. In the latter 
case the rigl.it which the farmer violates is one which per- 
haps miglit be disallowed altogether without interference 
with any right whicli society is interested in maintaining. 
In the former case the right violated is a primary and 
essential one ; one which, where there are many starving 
people, is in fact pretty sure to be protected by the most 
stringent penalties. And it might be argued that on the 
principle stated this is as it should be j that, so far from the 
hunger pf the thief being a reason for lightening his punish- 
ment, it is a rgason for increasing it, in order that the 
special temptation to steal when far gone in hunger may, if 
possible, be neutralised by a special terror associated with 
tlie. commission of the crime under those conditions. But 
this would be a one-sided ap^jlication of the principle. It is 
not the business of the state to protect one order of.rights 
specially, but all rights equally. It ought not therefore to 
protect a certain order of rights by associating speciiJi terror 
with the violation of them, when the special temptation to 
their violation itself implies a violation of right in the 
persons of those who are so tempted, as is the case when 
®a general danger ?o property arises from the fact that many 
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so is at once ineffectual and diverts attention from tlie true 
way of protecting the endangered right, which is to pre- 
vent people from falling into a state of starvation. In any 
tolerably organised society the condition of a man, ordi- 
narily honest and industrious, who is driven to theft by hunger, 
will he so ahuorinal that very little terror needs to be asso- 
ciated with the crime as so committed in order to main- 
tain the sanctity of property in the general imagination. 
Suppose again a man to be killed in a <piari-el arising ont of 
his having tampered with the fidelity of his neighbour’s 
wife. In such a case ‘ extenuating circumslances ’ may 
fairly be pleaded against the infliction of the extremest 
penalty, because the extremest terror does not need to be 
associated with homicide, as committed under such con- 
ditions, in order to the general protection of human life, and 
because the attempt so to associate it would tend, so far 
as success fill, to weaken the general sense of the wrong — Ihe 
breach of family right — involved in the act which, in the 
case supposed, provoln^s the homicide. 

195. ‘After all,’ it may be said, ‘this is a far-fetched 
way of explaining the admission of extenuating circum- 
stances as modifying the punishment of crime. Why so 
strenuously avoid the simpler explanation, that extenuating 
circumstances are taken into account because they are held 
to modify the moi’al guilt of the crime? Is not th( 3 ir 
recognition a practical proof that the punishment of a 
crime by the state represents the moral disapproval of the 
community? Does it not show that, however imperfectly 
the amount of j)^iuishinent inflicted on a crime may in fact 
correspond to its moral wickedness, it is generally felt that 
it ought to do so ? ’ 

196. The answer is that there are two leasons for hold- 
ing that the state neither can nor should attempt to adjust 
the amount of punishment which it inflicts on a crime to 
.the degree of moral depravity which the crime implies, 
(t) That the degree of moral depravity implied in any crime 
is unaseertainable. It depends on the motive of the crime, 
and on this as part of the general character of the agent 5 
on the relation in which the habitual set of liis character 
stands to the character habitually set on tlie pursuit of 
goodness. ISfo one can ascertain this infregard to himself/' 
He may know that he is always far from being wbat he 
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ouglit to be j tliat one particular action of bis represents on 
the whole, with much admixture of inferior motives, the 
better tendency; another, with some admixture of better 
motives, the worse. But any question in regard to the 
degree of moral goodness or badness in any aerioii of his 
own or of his most intimate friend is quite unanswerable. 
Much less can a judge or jury answer such a question in 
regard to an unlmown criminal. We may be sure indeed 
that any ordinary crime — nay, perhaps even that of the 
‘ disinterested rebel ’ — implies the operation of some motive 
wiich is morally bad, for though it is not necessarily the 
worst men who come into conflict with established rights, it 
probably never can be the best ; but the degree of badness 
implied in such a conflict in any particular case is quite 
beyond our ken, and it is this degree that must bo ascertained 
if the amount of punishment which the state inflicts is to be 
proportionate to the moral badness implied in the crime. 
(2) The notion that the state should, if it could, adjust the 
amount of punishment which it inflicts on a crime to the 
moral wickedness of the crime, rests on a false view of the 
■^elation of the state to morality. It implies that it is the 
business of the state to pnnisli wickedness, as such. But it 
has no such business. It cannot undertake to punish wicked- 
ness, as such, without vitiating the disinterestedness of the 
effort to escape wickedness, and thus cheeking the growth 
of a true goodness of the heart in the attempt to promote a 
goodness which is merely on the surface. This, however, is 
not to be understood as meaning that tlie punishment of 
crime serves no moral purpose. It does serve such a purpose, 
and has its value in doing so, but only in the sense that the 
protection of rights, and the association of terror with their 
violation, is the condition antecedent of any general advance 
in moral well-being. 

197. The punishment of crime, then, neither is, nor can, 
nor should be adjusted to the degree of moral depravity, 
properly so called, which is implied in the ciimii. But it 
does not therefore follow that it does not repre*.^ent the 
disapproval which the community feels for the crime. On 
the whole, making allowance for the fact that law and 
^ judicial custom vary more slowly than popular feeling, it does 
represent such disapproval. And the disapproval may fitly 
be called moral, so far as that merely means that it is 
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a disapproval relating to vohmtary action. But it is a 
disapproval founded on a sense of what is necessary for the 
protection of rights, not on a judgmt'nt of good and evil of 
that hind wliicli we call conscience wlion it is applied to our 
own actions, and which is founded on an ideal of moral 
goodness with which we compare our inward conduct ('• in- 
ward, ’as representing motives and character). It is fouiult'd 
essentially on the outward aspect of ca man’s conduct, on the 
view of it as related to the security and freedom in action and 
acquisition of other members of society. It is true tluit this 
distinction between the outward and inward aspects of con- 
duct is not present to the popular mind. It has not been 
recognised by those who have been the agents in establishing 
the existing law of crimes in civilised nations. As the state 
came to control the individual or family in revenging hurts, 
and to substitute its penalties for private vengeance, rules of 
punishment came to be enacted expressive of general dis- 
approval, without any clear conscionsness of what was the ^ 
ground of the disapproval. But in fact it was by what htive 
been just described as the outward consequences of conduct 
tha,t a general disapproval of it was ordinarily excited. Its 
morality in the stricter or inward sense was not miiittcu* of 
general social coiisideratioii. Thus in the nuiin it has been 
on the ground of its interference with the general security 
and freedom in action and acquisition, and in proportion to 
the apprehension excited by it in this respect, that conduct 
has been punished by the state. Thus the actual practice 
of criminal law has on the whole corresponded to its true 
principle. So far as this principle has been departed from, 
it has not been because the moral badness of conduct, in the 
true or inward sense, has been taken account of in its treat- 
ment as a crime, for this has not been generally contemplated 
at all, but because ‘religious’ considerations have interfered. 
Conduct which did not call for punishment by the state as 
interfering with any true rights (rights that should be rights) 
has been punished as ‘irreligious.’ This, however, did not 
mean that it was punished on the ground of moral badness, 
properly so called. It meant that its consequences were 
feared either as likely to weaken the belief in some divine 
authority on which the established system of rights was 
supposed to rest, or as likely to bring evil on the community 
through provoking the wrath of some unseen po-wer. 
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198. Tills account of the considerations which lia¥e 
regulated the punishuieiit of crimes explains the severity 
with which ‘criminal neg'ligence ’ is in some cases jiunished, 
and that severity is jnstided by the account given of the true 
principle of criminal law, the principle, viz,, that crime 
should be iiunished according to tlie importance of the 
right which it violates, and to the degree of terror which 
in a well-organised society needs to be associated with the 
crime in order to the protection of the right. It cannot be 
held that the carelessness of an engine-driver who overlooks 
a signal and causes a fatal accident, implies more moral 
depravity than is implied in such negligence as all of us are 
constantly guilty of. Considered with reference to the state 
of mind of the agent, it is on a level with multitudes of 
actions and omissions which are not punished at all. Yet 
the engine-driver would be found guilty of manslaughter 
and sentenced to penal servitude. The justification is not 
to be found in distinctions between different kinds of negli- 
gence on the part of diffei'ciit agents, hut in the effect of the 
negligence in different cases upon the rights of others. In 
the case supposed, the most important of all rights, the 
right to life, on the part of railway passengers depends for 
its maintenance on the vigilance of the drivers. Any 
preventible failure in siicli vigilance requires to have suffi- 
cient terror associated with it in the mind of other engine- 
drivers to prevent the recurrence of a like failure in vigi- 
lance. Such punishment is just, however generally virtuous 
the victim of it is, because it is necessary to the protection 
of rights of which the protection is necessary to social well- 
being ; and tlm victim of it, in proportion to his sense of 
justice, which means his habit of practically recognising 
true rights, will recognise it as just. 

199. On this principle crimes committed in drunkenness 
must be dealt with. JSTot only is all depravity of motive 
specially inapplicable to them, since the motives actuating 
a drunken man often seem to have little connecticpi with his 
habitual character; it is not always the case that* ’a crime 
committed in drunkenness is even intentional. When a man 
in a dimnken rage kills another, he no doubt intends to kOl 

^ him, or at any rate to do him ‘ grievous bodily harm,’ and 
perhaps the association of great penal terror with such an 
offence may tend to restrain men from committing it even 
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when drunk ; But when a drunken mother lies on her child 
and smothers it, the hurt is not intentional hut accidental. 
The drunkenness, however, is not accidental, but prevcntihle 
by the intiuence of adequate motives. It is therefore ju'oper 
to treat such a violation of right, though committed un- 
knowingly^ as a crime, and to associate terror with it in the 
popular imagination, in order to the protection of rights by 
making people more careful about getting drunk, about 
allowing or promoting drunkenness, and about looking after 
drunken people. It is unreasonable, however, to do this and 
at the same time to associate so little terror, as in practice 
we do, with the promotion of dangerous drunkenness. The 
case of a crime committed by a drunkard is plainly distin- 
guishable from that of a crime committed by a lunatic, for 
the association of penal terror with the latter would tend 
neither to j)reveiit a lunatic from committing a crime nor 
people from becoming lunatics. 

200. The principle above stated, as that according to 
which punishment by the state should he inflictc'd and regu- 
lated, also justifies a distinction between crimes and civil 
injuries, i.e. between breaches of right for which the state 
inflicts x^unishineiit without redress to the person injured, 
and those for which it procures or seeks to procure redress to 
the person injured without punishment of the person causing 
the injury. We are not here concerned with the history of 
this distinction (for which see Maine, AncAoMi Law, chap, x, 
and W. B. Hearn, The Aryan Household, chap, xix), nor 
with the question whether many breaches of right now 
among us treated as civil injuries ought not to be treated as 
crimes, but with the justification tha.t exists for treating 
certain kinds of breach of right as cases in which the state 
should interfere to procure redress for the person injured, 
but not in the way of inflicting punishment on the injurer 
until he wilfully resists the order to make redress. The 
principle of the distinction as ordinarily laid down, viz. that 
civil injuries ‘are violations of rights when considered in 
reference do the injury sustained by the individual,’ while 
crimes are ‘ violations of rights when considered in reference 
to their evil tendency as regards the community at large * 
(Stephen, Book V, chap, i), is misleading j for if the well- 
being of the community did not suffer in Che hurt done to 
the individual, that hurt would not be a violation of a right 
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In fclie true sense at all, nor would the community have any 
ground for insisting that the hurt shall be redressed, and for 
determining the mode in which it shall be redressed. A 
violation of right cannot in truth be considered merely in 
relation to injury sustained by an individual, for, thus con- 
sidei’ed, it would not be a violation of right. It may be said 
that the state is only concerned in procuring redress for civil 
injuries, because, if it left an individual to procure redress in 
his own way, there wonld be no public peace. But there are 
other and easier ways of preventing fighting than by pro- 
curing redress of wrong. We prevent our dogs from fighting, 
not by redressing wrongs which they sustain from each 
other (of wrongs as of rights they are in the proper sense 
incapable), but by beating them or tying them up. The 
community would not keep the peace by procuring redi’ess 
for hurt or damage sustained by individuals, unless it con- 
ceived itself as having interest in the security of individuals 
from hurt and damage, unless it considered the hurt done to 
individuals as done to itself. The true justification for 
treating some breaches of right as cases merely for redress, 
others as cases for pnnishuient, is that, in order to the general 
proi.ection of rights, with some it is necessary to associate a 
certain terror, with others it is not. 

201. What then is the general ground of distinction 
between those with which terror does, and those with which 
it does not, need to he associated ? Clearly it is purposeless 
to associate terror with breaches of right in the case where 
the breaker does not know that he is violating a right, and 
is not responsible for not knowing it. No association of terror 
with such a breach of right can prevent men from similar 
bi'eaches under like conditions. In any case, therefore, in 
which it is, to h'egin with, open to dispute whether a breach 
of right has been committed at all, e.g. wdien it is a question 
whether a contract has been really broken, owing to some 
doubt as to the interpretation of the contract or its applica- 
tion to a particular set of circumstances, or \%lietlier a 
commodity of wdiich someone is in possession pro]f(5rly be- 
longs to another, — in such a case, though the judge finally 
decides that there has been a breach of right, there is no 
ground for treating it as a crime or punishing it. If, in the 
* course of judicial mquiry, it turns out that there has been 
fraud by one or other of the parties to the litigation, a 
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eriminal prosecution, having pnnisliment, not redress, for its 
object, slionld properly siipenrene npoii tlio civil suit, unless 
the conseqixeiices of the civil suit are incidentally such as to 
a, mount to a sufficient punishment of tJio fra.iidulent party. 
Again, it is purposeless to associate terror with a brtuich of 
obligation which the person committing it knows to be a 
breach, but of an obligation which he has no nuains <3f fuliiL 
ling, e.g. non-payment of an acknowledgcid debt by a man 
who, throngli no fanlt of liis own, is witliout means of 
paying it. It is only in cases of one or other of the above 
lands, — cases in which the breach of right, supposing itiio 
have been committed, has presumably arisen either from 
inability to prevent it or from ignorance of the existence of 
the right, — that it can be held as an absolute rule to be no 
business of the state to interfere penally but only in the way 
of restoring, so far as possible, the broken right. 

202. But there are many eases of brxjacli of right which 
can neither bo definitely reduced to one of the above kinds, 
nor distinguished from them by any broad demarcation ; 
eases in which the breaker of a right has been ignorant of it, ' 
because he has not cared to know, or in which his inability 
to fulfil it is the result of negligence or extravagance. 
Whether these should be treated penally or no, will depend 
partly on the seriousness of the wrong done through avoid- 
able ignorance or negligence, xxirtly on th.e sufficiency of the 
deterrent effect incidentally involved in the civil remedy. In 
the case e.g. of inability to pay a debt through extravagance 
or recklessness, it may be unnecessary and inadvisable to 
treat the breach of right penally, in consideration that it is 
indirectly punished hy j)overty and the lo£|S of reputation 
incidental to bankruptcy, and the creditors should not look 
to the state to protect tliemfrom the consequences of lending 
On bad security. The negligence of a trustee, again, may be 
indirectly punished by his being obliged to make good the 
property lost through his neglect to the utmost of his means. 
This may^ serve as a sufficiently deterrent exa.mplo without 
the negligence being proceeded against criminally. Again, 
damage done to property by negligence is in England dealt 
with civilly, not criminally ; and it may be held that in this 
case the liability to civil action is a sufficient deterrent. On 
the other hand, negligence which, as negligence, is not really ^ 
distinguishable from the above, is rightlv treatod o.rimina.llv 
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railway-servant whose negligence results in a fatal accident, 
th;it of the hank-director who allows a misleading statement 
of accounts to be iDublished, fraudulently perhaps in the 
eye of the law, but in fact negligently. As a matter of 
principle, no doubt, if intentional violation of the right of 
property is treaded as penal equally with the violation of the 
right of life, the negligent violation should be treated as 
penal in tlie one case as much as in the other. But as the 
consequences of an action for damages may be virtually 
though not ostensibly penal to the j)erson proceeded against, 
it may be convenient to lea.ve those negligences which do 
not, like the negligence of a railway-servant, affect the most 
important rights, or do not affect rights on a very lai'ge scale 
as does that of a hank-director, to be dealt with by the civil 
process. 

20.'3. The actual distinction between crimes and civil in- 
juries in English law is no doubt largely accidental. As the 
historians of law point out, the civil process, having compen- 
sation, not pimishinent, for its object, is the form which the 
interference of the community for the maintenance of lights 
originally takes. The community, restraining private venge- 
ance, helps the injured person to redress, and regulates 
the way in which redress shall be obtained. This procedure 
no doubt implies the conviction that the community is con- 
cerned in tlie injury done to an individual, but it is only by 
degrees tliat tins conviction becomes explicit, and that the 
community comes to treat all preveutihle breaches of right 
as offences against itself or its sovereign representative, i.e. 
as crimes or p>enal; in the language of English law, as 
‘breaches of the» king’s peace.’ Those offences are first so 
treated which happen to excite most public alarm, most fear 
for general safely (hence, among others, anything thought 
sacrilegious). In a country like England, where no code has 
been drawn up on general principles, the class of injuries 
that are treated penally is gradually enlarged as pnbliq alarm 
happens to he excited in particular directions, ,but it is 
largely a matter of accident how the classification eff crimes 
on one side and civil injuries on the other happens to stand 
at any particular time.* 

^ * See Markby, We.nient& of Law, chap, stated by Austin, p. 618). The violation 

xi, especially note 1, p. 243; and Austin, of right in one ease is _ proceeded 
Lecture XXVII. Between crimes and against by the method of indictment, 
civil iujurius the distinction, ns it actu- in the other by an ‘ action.’ The dis- 
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204. Aceorfling to the view here tahtjii, then, there is no 
direct reference in imniehment by the state, either i’ei,ro~ 
spective or prospective, to moral good or evil. TIk; stah' in 
its judicial action does not look to the nioriil guilt of the 
criminal whom it xmnishes, or to the x^i-'omotion of mora.l 
good by means of his pnnislnuont in him or otluirs. It loolcs 
not to virtiu^ and vice but to rights and wrongs. It looks 
back to the wrong done in the eriinc which itpunislies; not, 
however, in order to avenge it, but in order to tlui eonsidera,- 
tion of the sort of terror which needs to he associated with 
such wrong-doing in order to tlie future maiiitenanee of 
rights. If the character of the criminal comes into account 
at all, it can only he properly as an incident of this considera- 
tion. Thus punishment of crime is preventive in its object ; 
not, however, preventive of any or every evil and by any 
and every means, but (according to its idea or as it should be) 
justly preventive of injnsfdcr,; preventive of intoidereuce with 
those powers of action and acqxrisition wliicli it is for the 
general well-being that individuals slumld possess, and 
according to laws which allow those powcu’s ecpnilly to all 
men. But in order effeotnally to attain its prev(mtivn objtjct 
and to attain it justly, it slionld be reformatory. When the 
reformatory office of punishment is insisted on, tlio reference 
may be, and from the judicial point of view must b(^, not to 
the moral good of the criminal as an ultimate end, but to 
his recovery from criminal habits as ti means tu that which 
is the proper and direct object of state-punishmout, vi'/. the 
general protection of rights. The nd'ormatory function of 
punishment is from this point of view a,n incident of its 
preventive function, as regulated by the consideration of 
what is just to the criminal as well as to others. Bk)!' the 


the object of the process, in the other 
redress, is introduced in order to explain 
the difference ot procedure; ami to 
justify this distinction resort is had to 
the further distinction, that civil injury 
is considered^ to affect the individual 
merely, oijeie to afffict the state. But 
in fact the action for civil injury may 
incidentally have a penal result (Austin, 
p 521), and if it had not, many viola- 
tions of right now treated as civil 
injuries would have to he treated as 
crimes. As an explanation therefore 
of the distinction between crimes and 
injuries as it stands, it is not correct 


to say that tho former punishment 
is sought, for tho latter merely redress. 
Nor for rea.sons already gi\’en is it true 
of any civil injnry to say that it .aftccta, or 
should be considered iia affecting, injured 
individuals mndy. The only distinc- 
tion of principle is that between viola- 
tions of right which call for punishment 
and those which do not; and those 
only do not call for punishment in 
some form or other which arise cither 
from uncertainty as to the right violated, 
or from inabiffiy to prevent the viola. 
tion. 
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fulfilment of this latter function, the great thing, as we have 
Been, is by the punishment of an actual crimiua] to deter 
other possible criminals ; but for the same purpose, unless 
the actual criminal is to be put out of the way or locked up 
for life, it must be desirable to reform him so that he ma,y 
not he dangerous in future. Now when it is asked why he 
should not be put out of the way, it must not he forgotten 
that among the rights which the state has to maintaiu are 
included rights of the criminal himself. These indeed are 
for the time suspended by his action in violation of rights, 
blit founded as they are on the capacity for contributing to 
social good, they could only be held to be finally forfeited on 
the ground that this capacity was absolutely extiuct. 

206. This consideration limits the kind of punishment 
which the state may justly inflict. It ought not in punish- 
ing to sacrifice unnecessarily to the maintenance of rights in 
general what might be called the reversionary rights of the 
criminal, rights which, if properly treated, ho might ulti- 
mately become capable of exercising for the general good. 
Panishmeut tluirelure either by death or by perpetual im- 
prisonment is justifiable only on one of two grounds ; either 
that association of the extremest terror with certain actions 
is under certain conditions necessary to xweserve the possi- 
bility of a social life based on the observance of rights, or 
that the crime punished affords a x>resuniption of a perma- 
nent ineapa.city for rights on the part of the criminal. The 
first justification may he xdeaded for the executions of men 
concerned in treasonable outbreaks, or guilty of certain 
breaches of discijDline in war (on the supposition that the 
war is necessi};ry for the safety of the state and that such 
punishments are a necessary incident of war). Whether 
the capital puliishment is really just in such cases must 
depend, not only on its necessity as an incident in the 
defence of a certain state, but on the question whether that 
state itself is fulfilling its function as a sustaiuer of true 
rights. For the penalty of death for murder bofli justi- 
fications may he urged. It cannot he defeiidSd. on any 
other ground, but it may be doubted whether the presump- 
tion of permanent incapacity for rights is one which in our 
ignorance we can ever be entitled to make. As to the other 
plea, the questiem is whether, with a proper police system 
and sufficient certainty of detection and conviction, the 
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association of this extremest terror with the murderer h 
necessary to the security of life. Where tlio death -penalty, 
however, is unjustifiable, so must be that of really perma,ni‘iit 
imprisonment; one as tiuich as the other IkS an u.bMo!iii,e 
deprivation of free social life, and of the pOHsihilit.ioH of moral 
development which that life aftbrds. The only justification 
for a sentence of pormanciit iinprisoniiieiit in a case where 
there would be none for capital puuishinenb would be that, 
though inflicted as permanent, the imprisonment might he 
hronglit to an end in the event of any sufficient proof appoa,r« 
ing of the criminal’s amendment. But such proof could ojtly 
he atforded if the impvisoumeiit were so modified as to allow 
the prisoner a certain amonnt of liberty. 

206. If punishment then is to be just, in the sense that 
in its infliction due account is taken of all rights, including 
the suspended rights of the criminal himself, it must be, so 
far as public safety allows, reformatory. It must tend to 
qualify the criminal for the resumption of rights. As re- 
formatory, however, punishment has for its direct object the 
(|ualification for the (.'xerciso of rights, aiid is only concerned 
with the moralisation of the criminal indirectly so far as it 
may result from the exercise of rights. But even whore it 
cannot be reformatory in this sense, and over and above its 
reformatory function in cases where it has one, it has a 
moral end. Just because punishment by the sfcafe luis for 
its direct object the maintenance of rights, it has, like every 
other function of the state, indirectly a moral object, because 
true rights, according to our definition, are powers whicli it 
is for the general well-being that the individual (or associa- 
tion) should possess, and that well-being i^ cssontially a 
moral well-being. Ultimately, therefore, the just punish- 
ment of crime is for the moral good of the community. It 
is also for the moral good of the criminal himself, unless— 
and this is a supposition which we ought not to make — he is 
beyond the reach of moral influences. Though not inflicted 
for that'’ purpose, and though it would not the less have to 
be inflicted if no moral effect on the criminal could he dis- 
cerned, it is morally the best thing that can happen to him. 

It is so, even if a true social necessity requires that he be 
punished with death. The fact that society is obliged so to 
deal with him affords the best chance of Mnging home to ^ 
him fche anti-social nature of his act. It is true that the 
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last utterances of intirderers generally convey tlie impression 
tliat tliej consider tliexnselves interesting persons, quite sure 
of going to heaven ; hut these are probably conveiitional. 
At any rate if the solemn infliction of punishment on behalf 
of human society, and without any sign of vindictiveness, 
will not breed the shame which is the moral new birth, 
presumably nothing else within human reach wiiL 
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M. BianT OF TJTF STATE TO mOMOTM 
MORATJTF, 

207. The right of tlio individual man as such to free 
life is constantly gaining on its negative side more general 
recognition. It is the basis of the growing scrupulosity in 
regard to xHinishinents which a, re not reformatory, which 
put rights finally out of the reach of a criminal instead of 
(pialifjing him for their renewed exercise. But th.e only 
rational foundation for the ascription of this right is the 
ascrii}tion of cainicity for free (Contribution to Hoc-ial good. 
We treat this cajcacity in tlie man whose crime has given 
proof of its having been overcome by anti-s(.)cial b.mdeiujies, 
as yet giving him a title to a further chance (.)f its dev{.dop- 
rnent; on the other hand, we act as if it conferred no title 
on its possessors, before a crime has btcon conunitt(cd, to 
be x)laGed under conditions in which its realisation would 
bo possible. Is this reasonable? Yet are not all modern 
states so acting? Are they not allowing their ostensible 
members to grow up under conditions which render the 
development of social capacity imictically impossible? Was 
it not more reasonable, as in the ancient states, to deny the 
right to life in the human subject as such, tlian to admit it 
under conditions which prevent the realisation of the capacity 
that forms the ground of its admission ? This brings us to 
the fourth of the questions that arose * out of the assertion of 
the individuaPs right to free life. What is the nature and 
•extent of the iiidividuaPs claim to be enabled positively to 
realise &at capacity for freely contributing to social good 
which is the foundation of his right to free life ? 

208. In dealing with this question, it is important to 
bear in mind that the capacity we are considering is essen- 
tially a free or (what is the same) a mo^’al capacity. It is. 

* [Above, Bee. 156.1 
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a capacity, not for action determined by relation to a certain 
end, but for action determined by a conception of tlie end to 
wliicli it is relative. Only thus is it a foundation of rights. 
The action of an animal or plant may be made contributory 
to social good, but it is not therefore a foundation of rights 
on the part of an animal or plant, because they are not 
affected by the conception of the good to which they contri- 
bute. A right is a power of acting for his own ends, — for 
what he conceives to be his good, — secured to an individual 
by the community, on the supposition that its exercise con- 
tributes to the good of the community. But the exercise of 
such a power cannot be so contributory, unless the individual, 
ill acting for his own ends, is at least affected by the con- 
ception of a good as common to himself with others. The 
condition of mahing the animal contributory to human good 
is that we do not leave him free to determine the exercise of 
his powers j that we determine them for him j that we use 
him merely as an instrument; and this means that we do 
not, because we cannot, endow him with rights. 'We cannot 
endow him with rights because there is no conception of a 
good common to him with ns which we can treat as a motive 
to him to do to us as he would have us do to him. It is not 
indeed necessary to a capacity for rights, as it is to true 
moral goodness, that interest in a good conceived as common 
to himself with others should be a man’s dominant motive. 
It is enough if that which he presents to himself from time 
to time as his good, and which accordingly determines his 
action, is so far affected by consideration of the position in 
which he stands to others, — of the way in which this or that 
possible action^ of his would affect them, and of what he 
would have to expect from them in return, — as to result 
habitually, withDut force or fear of force, in action not in- 
compatible with conditions necessary to the pursuit of a 
common good on the part of others. In other words, it is 
the presumption that a man in his general course of conduct 
will of Ms own motion have respect to the commoh goo<!, 
which entitles him to rights at the hands of the cduununity. 
The question of the moral value of the motive which may in- 
duce this respect — whether an unselfish interest in common 
good or the wish for personal pleasure and fear of personal 
» pain — does not (?ome into the account at all. An agent, 
indeed, who could only be induced by fear of death or bodih 
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harm to behave eoiiformahly to the requirements of the 
community, would not he a subject of rights, because this 
influence could never bo brought to bear on him so constiiiitly, 
if he were free to reguhite his own life, as to secure the 
public safety. But a man’s desire for pleasure to himself 
and aversion from pain to himself, though dissociated from 
a,ny desire for a higher object, for any object ihat is desired 
because good for others, may constitute a capacity for rights, 
if his imagination of plea, sure and pain is so far aflboted by 
sympathy with the feeling of others about him as to make 
him, independently of force or fear of punishment, ohservftnt 
of established rights. In such a case the fear of punish- 
ment may he needed to nentralise anti-social impulses under 
circumstances of special temptation, but by itself it could 
never he a sufficiently uniform motive to qualify a man, in 
the absence of more spontaneously social feelings, for the 
life of a free citizen. The qualification for such a life is a 
spontaneous habit of acting with reference to a common 
good, whether tha,t habit be founded on an imagination of 
pleasures and pains or on a conception of wba,t ought to be. 
In either case tlio habit implies at least an understanding 
that there is such a thing as a common good, and a regu- 
lation of egoistic hopes and fears, if not an inducing of 
more ‘ disinterested ’ motives, in consequence of that under- 
standing. 

209. The capacity for rights, then, being a capacity for 
spontaneous action regulated by a conception of a common 
good, either so regulated through an interest which flows 
directly from tha,t conception, or through hopes and fears 
which are affected by it through more complex channels of 
habit and association, is a capacity which cannot be generated 
—which on the contrary is neutralised — hf any iufl.uenGes 
that interfere with the spontaneous action of social interests. 
Now any direct enforcement of the outward conduct, which 
ought to flow from social interests, by means of threatened 
penaltfes — and a law requiring such conduct necessarily 
implies pfinalties for disobedience to it — does interfere with 
the spontaneous action of tht)se interests, and consequently 
checks the growth of the capacity which is the condition of 
the beneficial exercise of rights. Bor this reason the effectual 
action of the state, i.e. bne community as citing through law, 
for the promotion of habits of true citizenship, seems neces^ 
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sarily to be confined to the removal of obstacles. Under this 
head, however, tiiere may and should be included much 
that most states have hitherto neglected, and much that at 
fii’st sight may have the appearance of an enforcement of 
moral duties, e.g. the requirement that parents have their 
children taught the elementary arts. To educate one’s 
children is no doubt a moral duty, and it is not one of those 
duties, like thahof paying debts, of which the neglect directly 
interferes with the rights of someone else. It might seem, 
therefore, to be a duty with which positive law should have 
nothing to do, any more than with the duty of striving after 
a noble life. On the other hand, the neglect of it does tend 
to prevent the growth of the capacity for beneficially exer- 
cising rights on the part of those whose education is neg- 
lected, and it is on this account, not as a purely moral duly 
on the part of a parent, but as the prevention of a hindrance 
to the capacity for rights on the part of children, that edu- 
cation should be enforced by the state. It may be objected, 
indeed, that in enforcing it we are departing in regard to the 
parents from the principle above laid down; that we are in- 
terfering with the spontaneous action of social interests, 
tliougli we are doing so with a view to promoting this spon- 
tsineous action in another generation. But the answer to 
this objection is, that a law of compulsory education, if the 
preferences, ecclesiastical or otherwise, of those parents 
who show any pratical sense of their responsibility are duly 
respected, is from the beginning only felt as compulsion by 
those in whom, so far as this social function is concerned, 
there is no spontaneity to be interfered with ; and that in the 
second generation, though the law with its penal sanctions 
still coiitinnes, it is not felt as a law, as an enforcement of 
action by penalties, at all. 

210. On the same principle the freedom of contract ought 
probably to be more restricted in certain directions than is 
at present the case. The freedom to do as they, like ©n 
the part of one set of men may involve the uliiimate dis- 
qualification of many others, or of a succeeding generation, 
for the exercise of lights. This applies most obviously to 
such kinds of contract or traffic as affect the health and 
housing of the people, the growth of popula.tion relatively to 
the means of subsistence, and the accumulation or distri- 
Dution of landed property. In the hurry of removing those 
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restraints on free dealing between man and man, wbiob have 
arisen partly perbax^s from some confused idea of maintaining 
morality, but raucli more from tbe power of class-interests, 
we liave been apt to take too narrow a view of tlio range of 
persons— not one generation meriily, but sncctioding gene- 
rations— • whose freedom ongbt to bo taken into account, and 
of tbe conditions necessary to their Ireedotn (•= jreedom ’ here 
meaning their qnalificatioii for the exercise of rights). ILmce 
the massing of poj)ulation without regard to conditions of 
health; unrestrained traffic in deleterious commodities; un- 
limited upgrowth of the class of hired labourers in particuHir 
industries which circumstances have suddenly stimulated, 
without any provision against the danger of an impoverished 
proletariate in following generations. Meanwhile, under 
pretence of allowing freedom of bequest and settlement, a 
system has grown up which prevents the landlords of each 
generation from being free either in the government of their 
families or in the dispt*sal of their land, and aggravates the 
tendency to crowd into towns, as well as the difficullies of 
providing healthy house-room, by keeping land in a few 
hands. It would he out of place here to consider in detail 
the remedies for these evils, or to discuss the qm'.stion how 
far it is well to trust to tlui initiative of the stain or of 
individuals in dealing with them. It is enough to point out 
the directions in which the state may remove obstacles to 
the realisation of the capacity for beneficial exercise of 
rights, without defeating its own object by vitialing the 
s]iontaueous character of that capacity. 
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211. We have now considered the ground of the right to 
free life, and what is tlie justification, if any, for the apj^ai’ent 
disregard of that right, {a) in war, (&) in the infliction of punish- 
ment. We have also dealt with the question of the general 
office of the state in regard to the development of that 
capacity in individuals which is the fouiidntion of the right, 
pointing out on the one hand the necessary limitation of its 
<)ffic() in this respect, on the other hand the directions in 
which it may remove obstacles to that development. We 
have next to consider the rationale of the rights of property. 

In discussions on the ‘ origin of property ’ two questions 
are apt to be mixed up which, though connected, ought to 
be kept distinct. One is the question how men have come 
to appropriates j the other the question how the idea of right 
has come to be associated with their appropria,tions. As the 
term property ’ not only impjlies a permanent possession of 
something, or a possession which can only be given up with 
the good will "sf the prossessor, hut also a possession recog- 
nised as a riglii^ an inquiry into the origin of property must 
involve both these questions, but it is not the less impoi'tant 
that the distinction between them should be observed. Each 
of them again has both its analytical and its historical side. 
In regard to the first question it is imj)ortant to learn all 
that can be learnt as to the kind of things that, were first, 
and afterwards at successive periods, appropriated ;’as to the 
mode in which, and the sort of persons or societies by whom, 
they were appropriated. This is an historical inquiry. But 
it cannot take the place of a metaphysical or psychological 
analysis of the conditions on the part of the appropriating 
subject implied in the fact that he does such a thing as 
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appropriate. So, too, in regard to the second question, it is 
important to investigate historically the forms in wliicli the 
right of men in their appropriations hiishc'cn rocogiiisi'd; iJie 
parties, whether iiidividnnls or societies, to whom the right 
has been allowed ; and the sort of objects, capable of ‘appro- 
priation, to whicb it lias been considered to oxtojul. But 
neither can these inquiries help ns to nnderstand, in the 
absence of a metaphysical or moral analysis, eiiher what is 
implied in the ascription of a right to certfiin appropriations, 
or why there should be a right to them. 

212. We have then two questions, as above stated, each 
requiring two different methods of treatment. But neither 
have the questions themselves, nor the different methods of 
dealing with them, been duly distinguished. 

It is owing to confusion between them that the right of 
property in things has been supposed to originate in the 
first occupancy of them. This supposition, in truth, merely 
disguises the identical proposition that in order to property 
there must to begin with liave been some a.ppropriation. 
The truism that there could he no property in anything 
which had not been at some time a,nd in some manner 
appropriated, tells us nothing as to how or why the property 
in it, as a right, came to be recognised, or why that right 
should be recognised. But owing to the confusion between 
the origin of appropriation and the origin of property sis a 
right, an identical proposition as to the beginning of appro- 
priation seemed to be an instructive statement as to tbe 
basis of the rights of property. Of late, in a revulsion from 
theories founded on identical propositions, ‘ historical ’ in« 
qniries into the ‘ origin of property ’ have come into vogue. 
The right method of dealing with the question has been 
taken to lie in an investigation of the earliest forms in 
which property has existed. But such investigation, however 
valuable in itself, leaves untouched the questions, (1) what 
it. is in ..the nature of men that makes it possible for them, 
and move^ them, to appropriate j (2) why it is that they 
conceive bf themselves and each other as having a right 
in their appropriations; (3) on what ground this concep- 
tion is treated as a moral authority, — as one that should be 
acted on. 

218. (1) Appropriation is an expression of will; of the 
individual’s effort to give reality to a conception of his own 
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good 5 of his consciousness of a possible self-satisfaction as 
an object to be attained. It is different from mere provision 
to supply a future want. Such provision appears to be made 
by certain animals, e.g. ants. It can scarcely be made under 
the inlliience of the imagination of pain incidental to future 
want derived from previous experience, for the ant lays up 
for the winter though it has not previously lived through the 
winter. It may be snggested that it does so from inherited 
habit, but that this habit has originally arisen from an ex- 
perience of pain on the part of ants in the past. Whether 
this is the true account of the matter we have not, I thinh, 
r-perhaps from the nature of the case we cannot have — the 
means of deciding. We conceal onr ignorance by saying 
that the ant acts instinctively, which is in effect a merely 
negative statement, that the ant is not moved to make pro- 
vision for winter either by imagination of the pain which 
will be felt in winter if it does not, or by knowledge (con- 
ception of the fact) that such pain will be felt. In fac^ we 
know nothing of the action of the ant from the inside, or 
as an expression of consciousness. If we are not entitled 
to deny dogmatically that it expresses consciousness at 
all, neither are we entitled to saj* that it does express con- 
sciousness, still less what consciousness it expresses. On 
the other hand we are able to interpret the acts of ourselves, 
and of those with whom we can communicate by means of 
signs to which we and they attach the same meaning, as ex- 
pressions of consciousness of a certain kind, and thus by 
reflective analysis to assure ourselves that acts of appropria- 
tion in particular express a will of the kind stated; that 
they are not merely a j^assing employment of such materials 
as can be laid hands on to satisfy this or that want, present 
or future, felt or imagined, hut reflect the consciousness of a 
subject which distinguishes itself from its wants ; which 
presents itself to itself as stiU there and demanding satis- 
faction wheil this or that want, or any number of, wants, 
'‘have been satisfied ; which thus not merely uses ^ thing to 
fill a want, and in so doing at once destroys the tiling and 
for the time removes the want, but says to itself, ‘ This shall 
be mine to do as I like with, to satisfy my wants and 
express my emotions as they arise.’ 

* 214. One condition of the existence of property, then, is 

appropriation, and that implies the conception of himself on 
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bLe part of tlie appropriator . a,s a pennaneBt snlbject for 
whose tisej as instruments of satisfacti(>n and oxj)ression, he 
talces and fashions certain external thiii^^s, certain things 
external to his hodily members. These things, so lalcen find 
fashioned, ccaise to he external as they were before. The,y 
become a sort of extension of the man’s organs, the consta nt 
apparatns through which he gives reality to his ideas and 
■wishes. But another eoiiditioii must he fulfilled in order to 
constitute property, even of the most simple and primitive 
sort. This is the recognition by others of a man’s appropna- 
tions as something which they will treat as his, not theirs, 
and the guarantee to him of his appropriations by means of 
that recognition. What then is the ground of the recog- 
nition? The writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, who discussed the basis of the rights of property, 
took it for granted, and in so doing begged the question, 
Grotius makes the right of property rest on contract, hut 
clearly until there is a recognised ‘ menm ’ and ^ tunm ’ there 
can be no contract. Con-tract presupposes property. The 
property in a particular thing may be derived from a con- 
tract through ■which it has hecu obtained in exchange for 
another thing or for some service rendered, hut that 
implies that it was previously the property of another, and 
that the person obtaining it had a property in something 
else, if only in the labour of his hands, which he could ex- 
change for it. ' Hobbes is so tar more logical that he does 


1 Grotius, J)a Jure, etc. Book II, 
chap. ii. § <5. ‘ Simxil discimus quomodo 
res in proprietnteni iverint . . . paeto 
quodam aut espresso, ut. per dirisionem, 
aut tacito, nt per occiipationem : siniul 
atquG enim cuminunio displiciiit, nec 
insfcitnta est dNisio, censeri debet into 
omnes convenisso nt, qnod quisque 
occupasset, id proprium haberot.’ lint 
he supposes a previous process by 
'B’hich things liad been appropriated 
(§ 4), owing to the necessity of spending 
labour oii them in order to satisfy 
desire for a nwre refined kind of living 
tluin could be supplied by spontaneoxis 
products of the earth. ‘ Jlinc discimus 
qutfi fuorit causa, ob quam a primseva 
coinmuniono reruin primo mobiliura, 
deinde et immobiliuni disccssum est: 
nimirum quod non contenti homines 
vesei sponte natis, antra habitare . . . 
virse genus exquisitius delegissent, in- 
dustria onus fnit. ouam sintruH rebus 


singulis adhiberent.’ . . . The ‘com- 
muiiio rerum,’ tlms dt'pnrted I'TOm when 
liibour canto to bo expeiitled on things, 
Grotius had previously dt»seril)(;d (§ 1) 
as a state of thiitfjb in whicli everyone 
hjid a right to M'hatcvor lio could lay 
hands ou. ‘ Eriiirtomniii comTiumia et 
indivisa oinnilme, veluti lumiii cuiicti.s 
patrimonimu ossot. llinc futUum ut 
statim quisquo hotninum ad sues usus 
arripexo posset qnod vollot, et qut» 
constmii poterant eonsuniero, tic tabs 
UHUS univorsiilis juris enit turn vice 
proprictatis. Nam quod quisque sic 
arripuerat, id ei oripero all, or nisi per 
injuriam non potertit,’ Hero then a 
virtual right of property, though not 
so called, seems to bo supposed in two 
forms previous to the ostablishmeiit of 
what Grotius pills the right of pro- 
perty by contract. There ds (1) a right 
of property in what each can ‘take 

to hif! use atifl ennmimft’ niit Af 
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!iot derive property from contract, but treats property and 
‘ tlie validity of covenants ’ as co-ordinately dependent on 
tlio existence of a sovereign power of compulsion. ‘ But liis 
accoinit of tliis, as of all other forms of right, is open to the 
objection (bolbre dwelt on) that if the sovereign power is 
m(3roly a strongest force it (;annot be a source of rights ; and 
that if it is otlier than this, if it is a representative and 
inaintainer of rights, its existence presupposes rights, which 
remain to be accounted for. As previously shown, Hobbes, 
wdiile professing to inahe all rights dependent on the sove- 
reign power, presupposes rights in his account of the insti- 
tution of this power. The validity of contracts ^ begins not 
but with its institution,’ yet its own right is derived from an 
irrevocable contract of all with all in which each devolves his 
‘ persona,’ the body of his rights, upon it. Without pressing 
his particular forms of expression unfairly against him, it is 
clear that he could not really succeed in thinking of rights 
as derived simply from supreme force; that he could not 
associate the idea of absolute right with the sovereign with- 
out supposing prior rights which it was made the business 
of tbe Rovereign to enforce, and in particular such a recog- 
nised distinction betweem ^ meuui ’ and ‘ tuuni ’ as is neces- 
sary to a covena, lit. Nor when we have dropped Hobbes’ 
notion of government or law-making power, as having origi- 
nOited in a, covenant of all with all, shall we succeed a,ny 
better in deriving rights of property, a,ny more than other 
rights, from law or a sovereign which makes law, unless we 
regard the law or sovereign as the organ or sustainer of a 


raw inat.ei'ial Kuppl%)d by nature; (2) 
a further right of each iiuiu in that ou 
which ho huH expom^al labour. Grutius 
(Iocs not iiulced expms.sly call tUi.s a 
right, but if tlujre is a right, as ho says 
there is, on tlio part of each man to 
that wh'oU ho is able * acl suoa arripero 
usus,’ much more must there bo a right 
to that wliicli he Inns not only taken 
but fushionod by his labour. ^ On the 
nature tiiid rationale, of this right 
Grotius t,lirow.s no light, btit it is 
clearly presupposed by llrnt right of 
property which he supposes to bo 
derived from contract, and must bo re- 
cognised before any such contract could 
be possible. , 

‘ ‘There is annexed to the pye- 
reignty the whole power of prescribing 


the rules whereby every man may know 
what giiods he may enjoy and what ac- 
tions he may do without being molested 
by any of his foUow-siibjecta: and this 
i.s it men call propriety. For before 
const.itntion of sovereign power all men 
had right to all things, which neces- 
sarily cau.seth war ; and therefore this 
propricly, being necessary® to ptiJee, 
and depending on sovereign power, is 
the act of that power in jsrder to the 
public peace.’ (Jxviathaii, pt. II, chap, 
xviii.) ‘ The nature of justice eonsisteth 
in kecpiing of valid covenants, but the 
validity of covenants begins not but 
with the constitution of a civil power, 
sufficient to compel men to keep them ; 
and then it is also that propriety begins.’ 
(Ibid, chap, xv.) 
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general social recognition of certain powers^ as powers wliicli 
sliouM be exercised. 

215. Locke ^ treats property — fairly enotigli so long a,s 
only its simplest forms are in question — as dcnivecl from 
labour. By the same law of nature and reii.son by wliicli a 
man lias propiirby in bis own person/ Mbo labour of bis 
body and tlie work of bis band are properly bis ’ too. Now 
that tlie right to free liie, wbicb we have already dwelt on, 
carries with it a certain right to property, to a eeriain 
permanent apparatus beyond the bodily organs, for the 
maintenance and expression of that life, is quite true. Bi£t 
apart from the difficulty of tracing some kinds of property, 
in which men are in fact held to have a right, to the labour 
of anyone, even of someone from whom it has been derived 
by inheritanee or bequest (a difficulty to be considered 
presently), to say that it is a ‘law of nature and reason* 
that a man should have a property in the work of bis bands 
is no more than saying that that on which a man lias im- 
pressed bis labour is recognised by others as something 
which should be his, just as he himself is recognised by 
them as one that should be his own master. The ground 
of the recognition is the same in both cases, and it is 
Locke’s merit to have pointed this out j but what tlie ground 
is he does not consider, shelving the question by appealing 
to a law of nature and reason. 

216. The ground of the right to free life, the reason why 
a man is secured in the free exercise of his powers through 
recognition of that exercise by others as something that 
should he, lay, as we saw, in the conception on the part of 
everyone who concedes the right to others and to whom it 
is conceded, of an identity of good for himself and others. 
It is only as within a society, as a relation between its 
members, though the society be that of all men, that there 
can be such a thing as a right ; and the right to free life 
rests oiv the common will of the society, in the sense that 
each meml|pr of the society within which the right subsists 
contributes to satisfy the others in seeking to satisfy him- 
self, and that each is aware that the other does so j whence 
there results a common interest in the free play of the powers 
of all. And jnst as the recognised interest of a society con- 

* Civil Government, chap. v. The Fox Bournn’e Life of Locke, vol. ii. pp, 
most important passages axe quoted in 171 and 172. 
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Btitufces for eaeli niciuber of it the right to free life, jnst as it 
malces each coiietdve of such life on the part of himself and 
ids neighbour as what should bo, and thus forms the basis 
of a restraining custoin which secures it for each, so it con- 
etitaites the right to the instruments of such life, making 
ea.ch r(jga;rd tin; possession of them by the other as for the 
common good, and thus through the medium first of custom, 
then of law, securing them to each. 

217. Thus the doctrine that the foundation of the right 
of property lies in the will, that property is ‘realised will,’ is 
true enough if wo attach a certain meaning to ‘ will ’ ; if we 
imderstaud by it, not the momentary spring of any and every 
spontaneous action, hut a constant principle, operative in all 
men qualified for any form of society, however frequently 
overborne by passing impulses, in virtue of which each seeks 
to give reality to the conception of a well-being -which he 
necessarily regards as common to himself with others. A 
will of this kind explains at once the effort to appropriate, 
and the ivstraint placed on each in his appropriations by a 
cnsioinary recognition of the interest which each has in the 
success of the like effort on the part of the other members 
of a society with which he shares a common well-being. 
Tliis cnstonmry recognition, founded on a moral or rational 
will, requires indeed to bo represented by some adequate 
f(.)rce before it can result in a real maintenance of the rights 
of property. The wild beast in man will not otherwise yield 
obedience to the rational will. And from the operation of 
this compulsive force, very imperfectly controlled by the 
moral tendencies which need its co-operation, — in other 
words from th(nhistorical incidents of conquest and govern- 
ment,— there result many characteristics of the institution 
of imoperty, as it actually exists, which cannot be derived 
from tiie spiritual principle which we have assigned as its 
foundation. Still, without that i)rinciple it could not have 
come into existence, nor wonlditliave any moral justification 

''*‘atall. 

218. It accords with the account given of this ^principle 
that the right of property, like every other form of right, 
should first appear within societies founded on kinship, 

^ these being naturally the societies within which the restrain ’ 
ing conception o? a common well-being is first operative. 
We are apt indeed to think of the state of things in which 
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tlie members of a family or clan bold, land and stocl?: in 
commoiQ, as the antithesis of one in •which rij^dits of property 
exist. In truth it is the earliest staj^o f»f their existeueti, 
beca.nse the most primitive form of society in -which the 
fruit of his labour is secured to the individual by thxi aocietyj 
niKhii- tlie influence of the conception of a common well- 
being. The characteristic of primitive communitixis is not 
the absence of distinction hetweon ‘^menm^ and Manun,’ 
without which no society of intenigeiit as opposed to in- 
stinctive agents would be possible at {lO, but the coinnmn 
possession of certain inaterialsj in particular land, on which 
labour may he expended. It is the .same common interest- 
w’hich prevents the separate appropriation of these materials, 
and which secures the individual in the enjoyment and use 
of that which his labour can extract from them. 

219 . From the moral point of view, however, the clan- 
system is defective, hocamse under it the rc’straiiit imposed 
upon the individual by his meinhership of a socieiy is hoi/, 
and has not the opirortiiihty of becoming, a self-imposed 
restraint, a free obedience, to which, though the altermitive 
course is left open to him, the individual submits, beca.us(5 
he conceives it a,s his true good. Tin.' area, within which ho 
can shape his own (rircuiastances is not snflich'nt to a,Uow of 
the opposite possibilities of right and wrong being pres<‘nt,ed 
to him, and thus of his learning to love right for ii,B own 
sake. And the otlier side of tins moral tutcla.ge of the 
individual, this withholding from him of the opj'joriamity of 
being freely determined by recognition of liis moral relu/tions, 
is the confinement of those relations themselves, which uwler 
the clan-system have no actual existencfj oxefept as betweem 
members of the same clan. A necessary condition a,t once 
of the growth of a free niora,lity, i.e. a certain beliaviour of 
meti determined by an understanding of moral relations and 
by the value which they set on them as understood, a,nd of 
the coi\ception of those relations as relations between all 
men, is thy/t free pla,y should ho given to every maiBs powers 
of appropriation. Moral freedom is not the same thing as a 
control over the outward circumstances and a,pplia,ncos of lile. 
It is the end to which such control is a generally necessary 
means, and which gives it its value. In order to obtain this 
control, men must cease to be limited in their activities by 
the customs of the clan. The range of their appropriations 
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must; be extondetl; tliejiiiust include more of tbe permanent 
imiteriul on wbicb lubonr imiy be expended, and not merely 
tliu passing prodiicts of labour spent on , unappropriated 
iiuitt'rial ; and tlujy must be at once secured and controlled 
ill it bj tlio good-will, by the sense of common interest, of a 
wider society, <ff a society to which any and every one may 
kdong wln> will observij its conditions, and not merely those 
of a parti(u.ila,r pareiil.age ; in other words by tho law, wi’itten 
or unwriti.mi, of a iVeo stain. 

220. It is too long a business here to attempt an account 
of* tho procctss by which the organisation of rights in the 
state ha,s superseded that of the clau, and at the same time 
\he reatrictioii of the powers of appropriation implied in the 
latter has been removed. It is important to observe, how- 
ever, that this process has by no means contributed un- 
mixedly to the end to which, from the moral point of view, 
it should have contributed. That end is at once the 
emuneipation ofihe individual from all restrictions upon the 
free nn»riil lilb, iind his provision with means for it. But 
the actual n'sult of the (h'viilopmeiit of rights of property 
in Eui’ope, as part of its gitmral political development, has 
so far been a, stabi of things in wJdeh all indeed may have 
properly, hut great numbers in fact cannot have it in that 
sense in whiidi alone it is of value, viz. as a permanent 
appjiratus Ibr carrying out a plan of life, for expressing ideas 
of what is bea.utiful, or giving effect to benevolent wishes. 
In tlie eye of tlui law tluy have rights of appropriation, but 
in fact they have not the (ditinco of providing means for a 
free moral lib?, of developing and giving reality or expres- 
sion to a good %vill, an interest in social well-being. A man 
who posHess(\s notliing hut his powers of labour and who 
has to sell tb<'S<l to a capitalist for bare daily maintenance, 
might as well, in respect of tho ethical purposes which the 
possession of property should serve, he denied rights of 
property altogcdlnm. Is the existence of so manypnen 
«.^,.thi8 position, and the apparent liability of many more to be 
brought to it by a general fall of wages, if increase’of popu- 
lation goes along with decrease in the productiveness of the 
earth, a necessary result of the emancipation of the indivi- 
dual and the free play given to powers of appropriation? or 
® is it an ^vil incMent, which may yet be remedied, of that 
historical process by which the development of the rights of 
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property Las been brought about, but in wbiob. tbo agents 
have for the most part had no moral objects in view at all ? 

221, Let us first be clear about the points in which the 
conditions of property, as it actually exists, are at variance 
with property according to its idea or as it should bo. The 
rationale of property, as we have seen, is that everyone 
should be secured by society in the power of giittiug and 
keeping the means of realising a will, wliich in possibility 
is a will directed to social good. Wheiher a^nyoue’s will is 
actually and positively so directed, does not affect his claim 
to the power. This power should be secured to the indivi- 
dual irrespectively of the use which he actually makes of it^ 
so long as he does not use it in a way that interferes with 
the exercise of like power by another, on the ground that its 
uncontrolled exercise is the condition of attainment by man 
of that free morality which is his highest good. It is not 
then a valid objection to the manner in which property is 
possessed among us, that its holders consta,nily use it in a 
way demoralising to themselves and others, any more than 
such misuse of any other liberties is an objection to securing 
men in their possession. Only them is property held in a 
way inconsistent with its idea, and which should, if possible, 
be got rid of, when the possession of property by one man 
interferes with the possession of property by another ; when 
one set of men are secured in the power of getting and 
keeping the means of realising their will, in such a way that 
others are practically denied the power. In that case it 
may truly he said that ‘ property is theft.’ The rationale 
of property, in short, requires that everyone who will con- 
form to the positive condition of possessingi it, viz. labour, 
and the negative condition, viz. respect for it as possessed 
by others, should, so far as social arraugements can ma,ko him 
so, be a possessor of property himself, and of such property 
as will at least enable him to develope a sense of responsi- 
bility, as distinct from mere j>roperty in the immediate 
necessaries of life. 

222. ■But then the question arises, whether the rationale 
of property, as thus stated, is not inconsistent with the 
unchecked freedom of appropriation, or freedom of appro- 
priation checked only by the requirement that the thing 
approiuiated shall not have previously beS'n appropriated by * 
another. Is the requirement that every honest man should 
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be a pro];)ric!ter to the extent stsited, compatible with any 
P’eat ine(iiia,liiu'a of poaHesaiou 9 In order to give effect to 
it, must w(^ not roiiiovo tliose two groat sources of tbe 
iiioquabity of foi-tiuuis, (1) frfjedoni of bequest, and the 
otlu^r arnMige.imuits by wliic.h t)ie profits of tlie labour of 
several gHUieraflons ;ir(i iiccmnulated on persons wlio do not 
biboni’ at all ; (2) Irt'oilom of trade, of buying in tbe 

cbeapi'st imy’ku't naid sellitjg iu the dearest, by winch accn- 
mulaiiMl proliis of labour become suddenly multiplied in 
tlio bands of a, pnrl.icula.r proprietor? Now clearly, if an 
iiifbquality of fortunes, of tko kind which naturally arises 
Jrom the admission of tluise two forms of freedom, neees- 
’sarily results in the existence of a proletariate, practically 
excluded from such ownership as is needed to moralise a 
man, there would he a contradiction between our theory of 
the right of property and the actual consequence of admit- 
ting the right according to the theory ; for the theory 
logically ncc.essi<iat<‘.s frecvbnii both in trading and in the 
dispositbuj of his pr<*pcrty by the owner, so long as he does 
not intcrhuH^ with tlu; lib* freedom on the part of others; 
and in other ways a,s well its realisation implies inequality. 

222. Once admiti as the idea of proptu’ty that nature 
should be progresssivody ada.pted to tbe service of man by a 
process in wbich (aicb, while working freely or for himself, 
i.e. as determined by a conception of his own good, at the 
same time contribntess to the social good, and it will follow 
that property must btj unequal. If we leave a man free to 
realise the conception of a possible well-being, it is impos- 
sible to limit the effect upon him of his desire to provide for 
his futin'O wcdl-Jijcing, a.s including that of the persons in 
whom he is interested, or the success with which at the 
prompting of that desire he turns resources of nature to 
aecouut. Considered as represtmting the conquest of nature 
by the effort of free and variously gifhid individuals, property 
must be unequal ; and no h'ss must it be so if considered as 
"*<- 0 , means by whicb individuals fulfil social function^. As we 
may learn from Aristotle, those functions are various and 
the means required for their fulfilment are various. The 
artist and man of letters require different equipment and 
apparatus from the tiller of land and the smith. Either 
® then the ,vai'ious’' apparatus needed for various functions 
must be provided for individuals by society, which would 
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imply a complete regulation of life ineompatiblii with that . 
highest object of human attainment, a free morality ; or we 
must trnst for its provision to iinlivitlual (>flbrt, whi(5h will 
imply inequality between the property of diherent persons. 

224. The admission of frcMnlom of irade follows from the 
same principle. It is a condition of tho more liomplete 
adiqjtation ol‘ nature to the service of man by tho otfort 
of individnals, ‘To buy in the. clunqavst aaid stdl in iho dear- 
est market’ is a phrase wldcli may no doubt be used to cover 
objectionable transactions, in which advanliiige is i.alcou of 
the position of sellei's who from cirennjistaj)ces are JSot 
properly free to make a bargain. It is so employed when 
the cheapness of buying arises from the ];)i’Osence of labourers 
who have no alternative but to work for ‘starvation wages.’ 
But in itself it jnerely describes transactions in which com- 
modities a.re bought where they are of least use and sold 
where they are of most use. The trader who i>i'ohts by the 
transaction is profiting by what is a.t the sauu) time a contri- 
bution to social well-being. 

Inrc'gardto tlie freedom which a man should bo allowtul 
in disposing of his property by will or gift, the (|U{‘Htion is 
not so simple. The same principle which forbids xis to limit 
the degree to which a man may provide for his future, ftnhids 
ns to limit the do'gree to which lie may provide for his childrim, 
these being inclndedin his forecast of his future. It follows 
that the amount which childrtiu may inherit may not rightly 
be limited ; and in this way iueqnalitiiis of prop(?rty, and accu- 
mulaiioiis of it to which possessors have contributed nothing 
by their own labour, must arise. Of course tho possessor 
of an estafe, who has contributed nothing by his own labour 
to its acquisition, may yet by his labour contribute largely 
to the social good, and a well- organised staife will in various 
ways elicit such labour from possessors of inherited wealth. 
Nor will it trust merely to encouraging the voluntary fulfil- 
ment ojF social functions, hut will by taxation make sure of 
some positive return for the security which it gives to 
lierited wealth. But while the mere permission of inherit- 
ance, which seems implied in the permission to a man to 
provide unlimitedly for his future, will lead to accumulations 
of wealth, on the other hand, if the inheritance is to he 
equal among all children, and, failing chiKIren, is^to pass to'’' 
the next of kin, the accumulation will he checked. It is not 
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, fcherefore tlio ri^'hfc of iiilioritance, but tlie of bequest, 
that is most likusly to load to accuumbitioii of wealth, ami 
that has most M(ir{oitsly bueii qiiosiioiied bj those who ’hold ^ 
Unit unlvc'PHal owiiorshii) is a oomlitioii of moral well-bein<v. 

Is a proprietor to Ix^ a, Mowed to dispose of his property as he 
Ukoss aaiioH,!** Jiis <ddldren. (or, ifhe has uoim, aiiioiig' others), 
makini^ oiuH v<'ry rich as oompared with tho others, or is he 
to be cheehtHl by a law nuiuirhi^r approximately equal in- 
heritiiiieo ‘f 

225. As to this, consider that on. the same principle on 
which wo hold that a man should be allowed to accumulate 
as ho host can for his childrtui, ho should have cliscretiou in 
^distributing among his children. He should be allowed 
to accumulate, he(^ausc in so doing he at once expresses and 
developes the souse of family responsibility, which naturally 
breeds a rocoguiiioii t>f duties in many other directions. 
But if tho Konso of family responsibility is to have free play, 
the ma)i nuist have duo control over his family, n,nd this lie 
can Hcarctdy h-avo tf all his children as a imittor of necessity 
inherit (ujually, howovcu* nudutiful or idl<‘ or extravagant they 
may b(». kor ibis i’<'iuson the f.ruo theory of property would 
seem to favour IrtMuloui, of bequest, at any rate in regard to 
wealth gtnu 'rally, '.fhoro may be special reasons, to be 
conshl(.med presently, for limiting it in regard to land. But 
as a general rule, the father of a family, if left to himself 
and not biiisse'd by any special institutions of his country, is 
most liktdy to nmko that distrihiitiou among his children 
which is most for idu) public good. If family pride moves 
him to endow <me sou more largely than the rest, in order to 
maintain the honour of his name, family affection will keep 
this tendency within limits in the interest of the other 
children, nnlest? tlui institutions of his country favour the 
one tendency as a, gainst the other. And this they will do 
if they maintain great dignities, e.g. peerages, of which the 
possession of large hereditary wealth is virtually the oon- 
"'^dition, and if tluiy make it easy, when tho other sons have 
been impoverished for the sake of eiidowhig the' eldest, to 
maintain the former at the public expense by means of 
appointments in tho church or state. 

It must be borne in mind, further, that the freedom of 
• bequest is* to be Justified on the above principles 

must not be one which limits that freedom in a subsequent 
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generation. It mtist tlierefore be distingnlBlietl from tbe 
jjowei' of settlement allowed by English law and constantly 
exercised in dealing with landed estate; for ibis power, as exer- 
cis(3d by the landowning head of a family in one genera ti on, 
prevents the vsucceeding head of the family from being free 
to mahe wluit disposibi(m ho thinlcs best among liis (dii]<lreii 
and ties np tlie snet^ession to the estate to lus eldest, son. Tim 
practice of settlonn'iit in England, in short, as applic'd to 
landed estate, cancels the freedom of beqiu'st in the case of 
most landowners and neutralises all the dispersive tendency 
of family affection, while it maintains in full force all the 
aecnm Illative tendency of family pride. This, however, is 
no essential incident of a system in which the rights of indi- 
vidual ownership are fully developed, but just the contrary. 

226. The question then remains, whether the full develop- 
ment of those rights, as including that of unlimited accumu- 
lation of wealth by the individual and of complete freedom 
of bequest on bis part, necessarily carries with it the ex- 
istence of a proletariate, nominal owners of tluiir powfU'S of 
labour, but in fact obliged to sell tbese on such t(U‘ms that 
they arc owners of nothing hc^yond what is necessary from 
day to day for the supx)ort of life, and may at any time lose 
even that, so that, as regards the moral functions of pro- 
perty, they may be held to be not proprietors at all ; or 
whetlier the existence of such a class is due to caus(i>s only 
accidentally connected with the development of rights of 
individual property. 

We must bear iu mind (1) that the increased wealth of 
one man does not naturally mean the diminished wealth of 
another. We must not think of wealth as given stock of 
commodities of which a larger share cannot fall to one with- 
out taking from the share that falls to another. The wealth 
of the world is constantly increasing in proportion as the 
constant production of new wealth by labour exceeds the 
constant consumption of what is already produced. There 
is no natural limit to its increase except such as arises ivonf^ 
the fact that the supply of the food necessary to sustain 
labour becomes more difidcult as more comes to be required 
owing to the increase in the number of labourers, and from 
the possible ultimate exhaustion of the raw materials of 
labour in the world. Therefore in the acenfnulation- of wealth, 
so far as it arises from the saving by anyone of tbe products 
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^of hk labour, from bis bequest of this capital to another who 
farther adds to it by saving' some of the profit which the 
capital yields, iis employed in the payment for labour or in 
trad(! either by the (‘.apitalist himstdf or someone to whom he 
hmda it, and from the continuation of this process through 
generations, tht;ri^ is nothing which tends to lessen for any- 
one else ih(} posHibilities of ownership. On the contrary, 
supposing ira,do and labour to ho free, wealth must be oon- 
shwitly distributed throughout tlie process in the shape of 
wages to lahourers and of profits to those who mediate in the 
bushiess of exchange. 

, 227. It is true that the accumulation of capital naturally 
leads to the employment of large masses of hired labourers. 
But there is nothing in the nature of the case to keep these 
labourers in the condition of living from hand to mouth, to 
exclude them from tliat education of the sense of responsi- 
bility which depends on the possibility of permanent owner- 
ship. There is nothing in the fact that their labour is 
hired in groat nnissi^s by great capitalists to prevent them 
from being on a small scale capitalists themselves. In their 
position they liave not indeed the same stimulus to saving, 
or the same constant opening for the investment of savings, 
aa a man who is avTovpj6^i but their coiuhination in 
work gives them every opportunity, if they have the needful 
education and self-discipline, for forming societies for the 
investment of sawings. In fact, as we know, in the well-paid 
industries of England the better sort of labourers do become 
capitalists, to the extent often of owning their houses and a 
good deal of furniture, of having an interest in stores, and 
of belonging to beneHt-soeieties through which they make 
provision for the future. It is not then to the accumulation 
of capital, but to the condition, due to antecedent circum- 
stances unconnected with that accumulation, of the men 
with whom the capitalist deals and whose labour he buys 
on the cheapest terms, that we must ascribe the multipiica-* 
^n in recent times of an impoverished and jceckless prole- 
tariate. 

228. It is difficult to summarise the influences to which 
is due the fact that in all the chief seats of population in 
Europe the labour-market is constantly thronged with men 
*who are too badly reared and fed to be efficient labourers 5 
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who for this reason, and from the competition for employ-,, 
nient with each other, have to sell their labour very cheap | 
who have thus seldom the means to save, Jind wh<')SO HtaJKhird 
of living' and social expectation is so low that, if they have 
th(j opportunity of saving, they do not use it, and kot‘p 
bringing ediildron into the world at a rate wbicb ])er|Hd;na,tea 
tbo evil. It is certain, liow(?ver, tluit tbose inflmnie-es have 
no necosaary connection with the maintenance of the right 
of individual property and consequent unlimited accumula- 
tion of capital, though they no doubt are connected with 
that regime of force and conquest by wbich existing govern- 
ments have been established, — governments which do not 
indeed create the rights of individual property, a.ny more 
than other rights, but which serve to maintain them. It 
must always bo borne in mind tliat tbo appropriation of land 
by individuals lias in most conntries — probably in all where 
it approaebes completeness — been originally effected, not 
by tbe expenditure of labour or the rt^sulis of labour on 
tbo land, but by force. Tbe original landlords have lieen 
conquerors. 

229. This has affected the condition of the industrial 
classes in at least two ways : (1) Wlion the application of 
aeounmlated capital to any work in the way of mining or 
manufacture has created a demand for labour, the supply 
has been fortlicoming from men wlioso ancestors, if not 
themselves, were trained in habits of serfdom ; men whose 
life has been one of virtually forced labour, relieved by 
churcb-charities or the poor law (which in part took the 
place of these charities) ; who were thus in uo comlition to 
contract freely for the sale of their labour, amd had nothing of 
that sense of family-responsibility which might have made 
them insist on having the chance of saving. Landless coun- 
trymen, whose ancestors were serfs, are the parents of the 
proletariate of great towns. (2) Bights have been allowed 
. to landlords, incompatible with the true principle on wlii(*h 
rights pf property rest, and. tending to interfere with 
develo|)ment of the proprietorial capacity in others. The 
right to freedom in unlimited acquisition of wealth, by 
means of labour and by means of the saving and successful 
application of the results of labour, does not imply the right 
of anyone to do as he likes with tlfose gifts of nature, 
r^rhioh t.hArft would be nothinsT to spend labour upon. 
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^The eartli is just as nmeli an original natural material 
xioeossary to prodiutlivo industry, as tire air, light, and wa, ter, 
but wliib^ the latt<.>r from tlio nature of tlie case cannot 
bo approFi'iakal, the (Uirtb can be and lias been. The only 
justiiicaiion for tins api)r()priation, xis for any other, is that 
it contributes on the whole to social well-being; that the 
earth as apimipriatod by individuals under certain conditions 
becomes more smwkroable to society as a whole, including 
tlioso »wlio a.rc not proprietors of the soil, than if it were 
held in common. The justilication disappears if these 
coiiBitions are not observed j and from government having 
b,e(3n chielly in tlie hands of appropriators of the soil, they 
have not been duly observed. Landlords have been allowed 
to ' do wbat they would with their own,’ as if land were merely 
like so much capital, admitting of indefinite extension. 
The capital gained by one is not taken from another, but 
one man caainot acquire more land without others having 
less ; and though a growing reduction in the number of 
landlords is not luiccssarily a social evil, if it is compensated 
by the JWiquisition of oilier wealth on. the part of those 
extruded from the soil, it is only not an evil if the landlord 
is preventtul Iroin so usiug his land as to luako it unservice- 
able to the waniiS of men (e.g. by turning fertile land into a 
forest), aaul fi*om taking liberties with it incompatible with 
the conditions of general freedom and hetiltli; e.g, by clear- 
ing out a village and leaving the people to pick up house- 
room as they can elsewhere (a practice cominoii under the 
old pool'-, law, when fbe distinction between close and open 
villages grew up), or, on the other hand, by building houses 
in unlunilthy pli*ces or of unhealthy structure, by stopping 
up means of comniuuication, or forbidding the erection of 
dissenting chapels. In fact the restraints which the public 
interest re(]xxires to be jdaced on tbe use of land if individual 
property in it is to bo allowed at all, have been pretty much 
ignored, while on the other hand, that full development of 
resources, which individual ownership would naturally 
favour, has been interfered with by laws or customs which, 
in securing estates to certain families, have taken away the 
interest, and tied the hands, of the nominal owner — the 
tenant for life — ^in making the most of his property. 

230. Thus the Vhoie history of the ownership of land 
in Europe has been of a kind to lead to the agglomeration 
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of a proletariate, neitlier lioldiug nor soelchig property,? 
wliorever a sudden demand Las arisen for laljour in ininos or 
manufactures. This at any rate was tlio ciise down to tlie 
epoch of the French Revolution ; and this, which brought 
to other countries deliverance from feudalism, loft England, 
where feudEilism had previously passed into unreHtraiiiod 
landlordism, almost untouched. And while those influences 
of feudalism and landlordism which tend to throw a shiftless 
population upon the centres of industry liave been left un- 
checked, nothing till quite lately was done to give such a 
population a chance of bettering itself, when it had hhen 
brought together. Their health, housing, and schooling werp 
unprovided for. They were left to be freely victimised by 
deleterious employments, foul air, and consequent craving 
for deleterious drinks. When we consider all this, we shall 
see the unfairness of laying on capitalism or the free develop- 
ment of individual wealth the blame wliich is really due to 
the arbitrary and violent manner in which rights over land 
have been acquired and exercised, and to the failure of the 
state to fulfil those functions which under a system of un- 
limited private ownership are necessary to maintain the con- 
ditions of a free life. 

231. Whether, when those functions have been more 
fully recognised and executed, and when the needful control 
has been established in the public interest over the liberties 
which landlords may take in the use of their land, it would 
still be advisable to limit the right of bequest in regard to 
land, and establish a system of something like equal inheri- 
tance, is a question which cannot be answered on any abso- 
lute principle. It depends on circumstances^ Probably the 
question should be answered differently in a country like 
France or Ireland, where the most important industries are 
connected directly with the soil, and in one like Eugla.nd 
where they are not so. The reasons must be cogent which 
could justify that interference wdth the control of the parent 
over liis |hmil}V which seems to he implied in the limitatioif^ 
of the power ofhequeathing land when the parent’s wealth lies 
solely in land, and which arises, be it remembered, in a still 
more mischievous way from the present English practice of 
settling estates. But it is important to hear in mind that 
the question in regard to land stands on a different footing 
Unm +;Un'f. 1 TI TPocaTil to Wealth ffeuerahv, owinerto the fact that 
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,Iaiid is a partienlfir coramoclity limited in extent, from wl)icli 
alone can be derived the materials necesHaiy to any industry 
whatever, on wliich num must find house-room if they are to 
find it at all, and over which they must pass in couimuni- 
cfiting with eiich other, however much water or even air may be 
uschI for that purpose. Those are indeed not reasons for pre- 
venting private property in land or even free bequest of land, 
but they nec-essitate a special control over the exercise of 
rights of property in land, and it remains to be seen whether 
that control con be sufficiently established in a country 
whbro the power of great estates has not first been broken, 
as in France, by a law of equal inheritance. 

282. To the proposal that ‘ unearned increment ’ in the 
value of the soil, as distinct from value produced by ex- 
penditure of labour and capital, should be appropriated by 
the state, though fair enough in itself, the great objection 
is that the relation between earned and unearned increment 
is so complicated, that a system of appropriating the latter 
to the state could scarcely be established without lessening 
the stimulus to the individual to make the most of the land, 
and thus ultimately lessening its aerviceableness to society. 
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O. TUB RIGHT OF TUB STATFj IN BEOAED TO 
THE FAMILY, 

233. In the consideration of those rights which do not*" 
arise out of the existence of the slate, but which are ante- 
cedent to it (though of course implying society in some form), 
and which it is its office to enforce, we now come to family 
or household rights — also called, though not very distinctively, 
riglits in private relations — of which the most important are 
the reciprocal rights of husband and wif<i, parent and child. 
The distinctive thing about these is that they are not merely 
rights of one xmrson as against all or some other persons over 
some thing, or to the performance of or abstention from some 
action ; they are rights of one person as against all other 
X^ersons to require or x>revent a certain behaviour on the x)art 
of another. Eight to free life is a right on the part of a.ny 
and eveiry person to claim from all other persons that course 
of action or forbearance which is necessary to his free life. 
It is a right against all the world, but not a right over any 
particular thing or person. A right of X'>i’operty, on the 
other hand, is a right against all the world, qnd also over a 
particular thing ; a right to claim from any and every one 
certain actions and forbearances in respect 'of a particular 
thing (hence called ‘ jns in rem ’). A right arising from con- 
tract, unlike the right of property or the right of free life, 
is not a right as against all the world, but a right as against 
a "particular person or persons contracted with to claim 
certain performance or forbearance. It may or may not be 
a right over a particular thing, but as it is not necessarily so, 
while it is a right against a particular person or persons in 
distinction from all the world, it is called ‘jus in personam ’ 
as distinct from ‘ in rem.* The right of husband ,over wife 
and that of parent over children (or vice versa) differs from 
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tliG arising ont of contract, inasmuch as it is not merely 
a right against the particular pei’son contracted with, but 
a right against all the world. In this respect it corresponds 
to the right of pi’operty ; but dilhirs again from this, since 
it is not a right over a thing but over a person. It is a right 
to claim c(;rta.in acts or forbearances from all other persons 
inrc'Spect of a pa.rticula,r person : or (more precisely) to claim 
a certain behaviour from a certain person, and at the same 
time to OATtludo all others from claiming it. Just because 
this kind of right is a right over a person, it is always reci- 
procal as between the person exercising it and the person 
over whom it is exercised. All rights are reciprocal as 
“between the person exercising them and the person against 
whom they a.re exercised. My claim to the right of free life 
implies a like claim upon me on the part of those from whom* 
I claim acts and forbearances necessary to my free life. My 
claim upon others in respect of the right of property, or upon 
a particular person in respect of an action which he has eon- 
fcimded to perform, implies the recognition of a corresponding 
claim upon me on the i)art of all persons or the particular 
party to the contract. But the right of a husband in re- 
gard to Ms wife not merely implies that all those as against 
whom ho cbiims the right have a like claim against him, but 
that the wife over whom he assorts the I'ight has a right, 
though not a precisely like right, over him. The same 
applies to the right of a father over a son, and of a master 
over a servant. 

234. A German would express the peculiarity of the 
rights now under consideration by saying that, not only are 
persons the sujlpjects of them, but persons are the objects of 
them. By the subject ’ of rights he would mean the person 
exercising therd or to whom they belong ^ by ' object’ that in 
respect of whicli the rights are exercised. The piece of land or 
goods which I own is the ‘ object ’ of the right of property, 
the particular action which one person contracts to perform 
for another is the ‘ object ’ of a right of contract ; aifd in like 
manner the person from whom I have a riglit to claim certain 
behavionr, which excludes any right on the part of anyone 
else to claim such behaviour from him or her, is the ‘ object’ 
of the right. But English writers commonly call that the 
subject o| a right* which the Germans would call the object. 
By the subject of a right of property they would not mean 
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tlie person to wliom the ri^ht belongs, but the thing over 
which, or in respect of whieh, the right exists. And in like 
manner, when a right is exercised over, or in respect of a 
person, such as a wile or a child, they would call that person, 
and not the person exercising the right, the subject oT it. By 
the object of a right, on the other hand, they mean the nntion 
or forbearance which someone has a right to claim. Tlie 
object of a right arising out of conlract wt)uld ho tluj action 
which the person contracting agrees to p(3rform. The object 
of a connubial right would not be, as according to German 
usage, the person in regard to, or ovei% whom the right is ei"- 
ercised — that person would be the subject of the right — hut 
either the behaviour which the person possessing the right 
is entitled to claim from that person, or the forbearances in 
respect to that person, whieh he is entitled to claim from 
others. (Austin, I. 878 and IL 736.) Either usage is justi- 
fiable in itself. The only matter of importance is not to 
confuse them. There is a convenience in expressing the 
peculiarity of fiimily rights by saying, according to the sense 
of the terms adopted by Gorman writers, tbat not only are 
persons subjects of them but persons are objects of them, It 
is in this sense that I shiill use these terms, if at all. 

236. So much for the peculiarity of family rights, as 
distinct from other rights. The distinction is not merely a 
formal one. From the fact that these rights have persons 
for their objects, there follow important results, as will appear, 
in regard to the true nature of the right, to the manner in 
which it should be exercised. The analytical, as distinct from 
the historical, questions which have to ho raised with refer- 
ence to family riglits correspond to thos%- raised with 
reference to rights of property. As we asked what in the 
nature of man made appropriation possible foi? him, so now 
we ask (1) what it is in the nature of man that makes him 
capable of family life. As we asked next how appropriations 
came to be so sanctioned by social recognition as to give 
rise to rights of property, so now we have to ask (2) how 
certain powers exercised by a man, certain exemptions which 
he enjoys from the interference of others, in his family life, 
come to be recognised as rights. And as we inquired further 
how far the actual institutions of property correspond with 
the idea of property as a right which for sof^ial good should 
be exercised, so now we have to inquire (3) into the proper 
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adjustment of family rights, as determined Tbj their idea 5 in 
what form these rights should be maintained ; bearing in 
mind (a) that, like all rights, their value depends on their 
bcung conditions of which the general observance is neces- 
sary to free morality, .and {&) their distinctive character as 
rights of which, in the sense explained, persons are the 
objects. 

236. (1) We saw that appropriation of that kind which, 
when secured by a social power, becomes property, supposes 
an effort on the part of the individual to give reality to a 
Conception of his own good, as a whole or as something per- 
manent, in distinction from the mere effort to satisfy a want 
as it arises. The formation of family life supposes a like 
effort, but it also supposes that in the conception of his own 
good to which a man seeks to give reality there is included a 
conception of the well-being of others, connected with him 
by sexual relations or by relations which arise out of these, 
lie must conceive of the well-being of these others as a per- 
manent object bound up with his own, aud the interest in it 
as thus conceived must be a motive to him over and above 
any succession of passing desires to obtain pleasure from, or 
give pleasure to, the others ; otherwise there would be nothing 
to lead to the establishment of a household, in which the 
wants (ff the wife or wives are permanently provided for, in 
the management of which a more or less definite share is 
given to them (more definite, indeed, as approach is made to 
a monogamistic system, but not wholly absent anywhere 
where tlie wife is distinguished from the female), and upon 
•which the children have a recognised claim for shelter and 
sustenance. 

237. No doubt family life as we know it is an institution 
of gradual growth. It may be found in forms where it is easy 
to ignore the distinction between it and the life of beasts. It 
is possible that the human beings with whom it first began — 
beings human* because capable of it — may have J>een ‘de- 
sconded * from animals not ca^Dable of it, i.e. they may have 
been connected with such animals by certain processes of 
generation. But this makes no difference in the nature of 
the capacity itself, which is determined not by a past history 
but by its results, its functions, tbat of which it is a capacity. 
A.s the lomidatidn of any family life, in the form in which 
we know it. imnlies that unon thfi merft amrna.l imnnlsfi 
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Las supervened on tbe part of tlio man a permanent interest 
in a woman as a person with whom his own w(!ll~bein<^ is 
'^united, and a oonseqnont interest in tlie cliildrcni born of her, 
BO in regard to every less perfect form out of whicdi we eaii 
be entitled to say that the liiraily life, a-s we knofv it, has 
devcdoped, wo must bo also entitled to say tlnit it (‘xpressus 
some interest which is in piniieiple identical with that de- 
scribed, however incompletely it has emerged from Iow(;r 
iiiHuences. 

238. (2) Such an interest being the basis of family rehitious, 
it is quite intelligible that everyone actuated by tlio interesC 
should recognise, and he recognised by, everyone else to 
whom he ascribes an interest like his own, as entitled to 
behave towards the objects of the interest — towards his wife 
and children — in a manner from which everyone else is ex- 
cluded ; that there should thus come to be rigbts in family 
relations to a certain privacy in dealing with them j rights 
to deal with them as his alone a,nd not another’s ; claims, 
ratitiod by the general sense of their admission being for the 
common good, to exercise certain powers and demand certain 
forbearaaices from others^ in regard to wife and cliildren. It 
is only indeed at an advamced stage of retlection that men 
learn to ascribe to other men, simply as men, the interests 
which they experience themselves ; and lienee it is at first 
only within narrow societies that men secure to each other 
the due privileges and privacies of family life. In others of 
the same kin or tribe they can liahiiually imagine an interest 
like that of which each feels his own family life to be the 
expression, and hence in them they spontaneously respect 
family rights ; but they cannot thus practicalljjf- think thorn- 
selves into the position of a stranger, jind hence towards 
him they do not observe the same restraints. They do not 
regard the women of another nation as sacred to the hus- 
bands and families of that nation. But that power of making 
another’s good one’s own, which in the more intense and in- 
dividualised ^ form ^ is the basis of family relations, must 
always at the same time exist in that more diffused form in 
which it serves as the basis of a society held together by the 
recognition of a common good. Wherever, therefore, the 
family relations exist, there is sure to exist also a wider 
society which by its authority gives to the ;^ower8 exercised 
in those relations the character of rights. By what process 
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fche relatione of husband and wife and the institution of the 
household may have come to be formed among- desctiiiclants of 
a single pair, it is imi^ossibleto conceive or to discover, but iio 
fact wo find no trace in iirimitivo history of households except 
as ooiisilitueats of a elan recognising a common origin; and it 
is by the customs of the clan, founded on the conceptio]i of 
a common good, that those foj-bearances on the part of 
members of one household iii dealing with another, which 
are necessary to the privacy of the several households, are 
secured. 

* 239 . The history of the development of family life is the 

history of the process (a) by which family rights have come 
to be regarded as independent of the special custom of a 
elan and the special laws of a state, as rights which all men 
and women, as such, are entitled to. This, however, charac- 
terises the history of all rights alike. It is a history farther 
(b) of the process by which the true nature of these rights 
has come to be recognised, as rights over persons; rights of 
which persons are the objects, and which therefore imply 
reciprocal claims on the part of those over whom they are 
exercised und of those who exercise them. The establish- 
ment of monogamy, the abolition of ^ patria potestas* in its 
various forms, the ‘emancipation of women’ (in the proper 
sense of the phras(3), are involved in these two processes. 
The principles (1) that all men and all women are entitled 
to marry and form households, (2) that within the house- 
hold the claims of the husband and wife are throughout 
reciprocal, cannot be realised without carrying with them 
not merely monogamy, but the removal of those faulty rela- 
tions V)ctweHn men and women which survive in countries 
wher(i monogamy is established by law. 

240. Under a system of polygamy, just so far as it is carried 
out, there must be men who are debarred from marrying. It 
can only exist, indeed, alongside of a slavery, which excludes 
masses of men from the right of forming a family. Nor does 
tlm wife, xiiider a polygamous system, though sliS ostensibly 
marries, form a household, or hecome the' co-ordinate head of 
a fa.mily, at all. The husband alone is head of the family and 
has authority over the children. The wife, indeed, who for 
the time is the favourite, may practically share the authority, 
but ev’en she hhs no equal and assured position. The ‘ consor- 
tium omnis vitm,’ the ‘individud, vitae consuetude,’ which 
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according to tlie definition in the Bigest is an essential 
eleineiifc in marriage, is not hers.^ 

*■ And further as the polygamous liushaiid roqiiir('s a self- 
restraint from his wife whicli he does not put on himself, ho 
is treating her unequally. Ho dmnaiids a continen'ce from 
her which, unless she is kept in the conliiu3ment of slavery, 
can only rest on the attachment of a person to a person and 
on a personal sense of duty, and at the same time is practi- 
cally ignoring the demand, which this personal attachmeuit 
on her part necessarily carries with it, that he should keep 
himself for her as she keeps herself for him. The recogni- 
tioii of children as having claims npon their parents recipro- 
cal to those of the parents over them, equally involves the 
condemnation of polygamy. For these claims can only be 
duly satisfied, the responsibilities of father and mother 
towards the children (potentially persons) whom tln-y hawe 
brought into the world can only be fulfilled, if falher ami 
mother jointly take part in the edmiation of the children ; if 
the children learn to love and obey father and mother as 
one authority. But if there is no permanent ‘'consortium 
vitm’ of one husband with one wife, this joint authority 
over the children becomes impossible. The cbild, when its 
physical dependence on the mother is over, ceases to stand 
in any special relation to her. She has no recognised duties 
to him, or he to her. These lie hetween him and his father 
only, and just because the father’s interests are divided be- 
tween the children of many wives, and because those render 
their filial offices to the father separately, not to father and 
mother jointly, tlie true domestic training is lost. 

24d. Monogamy, however, may he established, and an* 
■ advance so far made towards the establishment of a due 
reciprocity hetween husband and wife, as weH*^as towards a 
fulfilment of the responsibilities incurred in bringing chil- 
dren into the world, while yet the true claims of men in 
respect of women, and of women in respect of men, and of 
children ifpon their parents, are far from being generally 
realised. "Wherever slavery exists alongside of monogamy, 
on the one side people of the slave class are prevented from 

* ‘ Nuptiffi simt conjunetio inaris et miilieris conjunctio individuam vita 
feminse, ooBsorthim omnia Titse, divini consnetiidinera coigiinens.’ Imt., j, 9. a. 
et Immani juris eommunieatio ’ mgest, (ftuoted by Treadeloiiburg, MltUTrecH^ 
».xiii. 2, 1. ' fitatrimonium est viri et p, 282.) 
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forming family ties, and on tlie other th.ose people who are 
privihiged to marry, thougli they are confined to one wife, 
are constantly tempted to be false to the time moiiogamistic 
idea by the opportunity of using women as chattels to 
minister to their pleasni’es. The wife is thus no more than 
an institution, invested with certain dignities and privileges, 
for the eoritinnation of the family ; a contiimation, which 
niider pa,gan religions is considered necessary for the main- 
tenance of certain ceremonies, and to which among ourselves 
am importance is attached wholly nnconnected with the 
personal a.fiFection of the man for the wifed When slavery is 
abolished, and the title of all men and women equally to 
form families is established by law, the conception of the 
position of the wife necessarily rises. The sralpa and 
rraXkaK-p cease at any rate to he recognised accompaniments 
of ma-rried life, and the claim of the wife upon the husband’s 
fidelity, as reciprocal to his claim upon hers, becomes esta- 
blished by law. 

242. Thus that marriage should only be lawful with one 
wife, that it should be for life, that it should be terminable 
by the infidelity of either husband or wife, are rules of right ; 
not of morality, as sucli, but of right. Without such rules 
the rights of the married x^ersons are not maintained. Those 
ontwiird conditions of family life would not be secured to 
them, which are necessary on the whole for the development 
of a free morality. Polygamy is a violation of the rights, (1) 
of those who through it are indirectly excluded from regular 
marriage, and thus from the moral education which results 
from this ; (2) of the wife, who is morally lowered by 
ejcclnsion froui^hor xn’ox^er position in the household and by 
being used, more or less, as the mere instrument of the 
husband’s x^leaSnre ; (3) of the children, who lose the chance 
of that full moral training which depends on the connected 
action of father and mother. The termiiiability of marriage 
at tbe pleasure of one of the parties to it (of its termiiiability 
at the desire of both we will speak presently) is a violation 
of the rights at any rate of the nneonseiitmg pai-ty, on the 
grounds {a) tliat liability to it tends to prevent marriage 

’ Her position among the Greeks is yhp kroipas iiSovris evsK* ^xop.ev, ris Sk 
well illustrated hy a passage from- the iroAXaftas rrjs icaB' iip.4pav Oepatreias 7ov 
speech of Ilemosthoi^s (?) against (rtojaaTos, rhs Se ywaiKas toO iraiSoiroi- 
Nea?ra, § 12C (quoted 1^ W. E. Hearn, eio-flai ypriorim ml rav 4vSov fiXam 
the Aryan Household, p, 71), rhs fj.\v mar^v e; 5 f 6 «>. 
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from becoining tbat ‘ indivklna vitm eonsuetudo ’ wliich given 
it. its moral value, and (6) that, when tlio marriiigo is dis- 
^ solved, the woman, just in xu’upui'tictn to her eu.pu.city for 
self-devotion and the degn'o to whiidi sh<3 has devoted 
hei'Sidf to her original liusband, is debarred from I'orming 
that individua vitaj consiudiudo ’ again, a,iid thus erippled 
in lier moral possibilities. Tt is a violation of tho rights of 
ehildren for the same naisoji for whieb polygaany is so. 

On the other hand, that tho wife shonitl bo bound indis- 
solubly by the nia,rriago-tie to an nnfaitliiul husband (or 
vice versa), is a violation of the right of wife (or husband, ;;is 
the case may he), beca,use on the one hand the restraint 
which makes her liable to be used physically as the instru-i^ 
ment of the husband’s pleasures, when there is no longer 
reciprocal devotion between them, is a, restraint which 
(except in pjeculiar oases) reiulei*s moral fdovution impossible; 
and on the other, she is prevented from forniiiig such a true 
marriuge as would he, acnumling to ordinary rules, the 
ooadiUoii of the realisation of her moral capacities. Though 
tlie husband’s right to divorce from au unfaithful wife has 
been much more thoroughly recognised tlmu the wiftds to 
divorce from an unfaithful husband, ho would be in fact) less 
seriously wronged by the inability to obtain a divorce, for it 
is only the second of the grounds jmst staiod that fully 
applies to him. The rights of the childrcm do not seem so 
plainly concerned in the dissolution of a marriage to which 
husband or wife has been uiilaithfnl. In some cases tho 
best chance for them might seem to lie in the infidelities 
being condoned and an outward family peace re-established. 
But that their rights are violated by the infidelity itself is 
plain. In the most definite way it detracts from their 
possibilities of goodness. Without any co-isent on their 
part, quite independently of any action of their own will, 
they are placed hy it in a position which tends-— though 
special gra,ce may counteract it— to put the higher kinds of 
goodness beyond tlieir X’eaoh. 

248. These cronsiderations stiggest some further questions'^ 
which may be discussed under the following heads. (1) If 
infidelity in marriage is a violation of rights in the maimer 
stated, and if (as it must be) it is a wilful and knowing 
violation, why is it not treated as a cri^e, and, like other < 
such violations of rights, punished by the state in order to 
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tile better mairiteimnce ofrip^lits? (2) Should any other 
rejisoii but the infidelity of husband or wife be allowed for 
the leg’al dissolution of the marriage- tie ? (3) How are the 

rights connected with marriage related to the moralitj of 
niarria.go*1> 

(1) Idiore is good reason why the state should not 
take upon itself to institute charges of adultery, bat leave 
thorn to be instituted by the individuals whose rights the 
adultery violates, ■ The reasons ordinarily alleged would be, 
(a) the analogy of ordinary breaches of contract, against 
w^xich the state leaves it to the individual injured to set the 
law in motion j (b) the practical impossibility of preventing 
adultery through the action of the functionaries of the state. 
The analogy, however, from ordinary breaches of contract 
does not really hold. In the first place, though marriage 
involves contract, though without contract there can be no 
marriage, yet marriage at once gives rise to rights and 
obligations of a kind which cannot arise out of contract, in 
particular to obligations towards the children born of the 
marriage. These children, at any rate, are in no condition 
to seek redress — even if from the nature of the ease redress 
cordd be had — for the injuries inflicted on them by a parent’s 
adnltory, as a person injured by a breach of contract can 
seek redress for it. Again, though the state leaves it to 
the individual injured by a breach of contract to institute 
proceedings for redress, if the breach involves fraud, it, at 
any rate in certain cases, treats the fraud as a crime and 
punishes. How in every breach of the marriage-contract 
by a,diiltery there is that which answers fco fraud in the 
case of ordina^’y breach of contract. The marriage-contract 
is broken knowingly and intentionally. If there were no 
reason to the ''contrary, then, it would seem that the state, 
though it might leave to the injured individuals the institu- 
tion of proceedings against adultery, should yet treat adultery 
as a crime and seek to prevent it by punishment in the 
interest of those whose virtual rights are violated by it, 
though not in the way of breach of contraclb. But there ai’e 
reasons to the contrary — reasons that arise out of the moral 
purposes served by the marriage-tie — which make it desir- 
able both that it should be at the discretion of the directly 
injured party whether a case of adultery should be judicially 
dealt with at all, and that in no case should penal terror be 
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associated witli sneli a Tiolation of the mfirriage-honil 
Under ordinary conditions, it is a public injury that a viola- 
tion of his rights should be condoned by the person siilfering 
it. If the injured individual ■wore likely to fail in the 
institution of proceedings for his own redi’css or doibnee, the 
public interest would require that the matter should be 
taken out of his hands. But if an injuwul wife or hushand 
is willing to condone a breach of his or her rights through 
adultery, it is generally best that it should be condoned. 
That married life should be continued in sj)ite of anything 
like dissoluteness on the part of husband or wife, is, ito 
doubt undesirable. The moral purposes which married life ^ 
should serve cannot be served, either for the married persons 
themselves or for the children, under such conditions. On 
the other hand, the condonation of a single offence would 
generally be better for all concerned than an application for 
divorce. The line cannot be drawn at which, with a view 
to the higher ends which marriage should serve, divorce 
becomes desirable. It is therefore best that the state, while 
uniformly allowing the right of divorce where the marriage- 
bond has been broken by adultery (since otherwise the right 
of everyone to form a true marriage, a maniage which shall 
be the basis of family life, is neutralised,) and taking care 
that procedure for divorce be cheap and easy, should leave 
the enforcement of the right to the discretion of individuals, 
244. On similar grounds, it is undesirable that adultery 
as such should be treated as a crime, that penal terror should 
be associated with it. Though rights, in the strict sense, 
undoubtedly arise out of marriage, thougli marriage has thus 
its strictly legal aspect, it is undesirable that this legal aspect 
should become prominent. It may suffer in respect of its 
higher moral purposes, if the element of force appears too 
strongly in the maintenance of the rights to which it gives 
rise. If a husband who would otherwise be false to the mar- 
riage-bond is kept outwardly faithful to it by fear of the 
punishment which might attend its breach, the right of the ^ 
wife and children is indeed so far protected, but is anything 
gained for those moral ends, for the sake of which the main- 
tenance of these rights is alone of value? The man in whom 
disloyal passion is neutralised by fear of punishment will 
contribute little in Ms family life to the mt)ral development 
of himself, his wife, or his children. If he cannot be kept 
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true l)j family affection and sympathy with the social dis- 
approhatioii attachiiij? to matrimonial infidelity (and tinlesa 
it is a matter of social disapprobation no penalties will be 
effectually otiforoed against it), ho will not be kept true in a 
way thatds of any value to those concerned by fear of penalties. 
In other words, the rights that arise out of marriage are not 
of a kind which can in their essence be protected by asso- 
ciating pemil terror with their violation, as the rights of life 
and property can be. They are not rights to claim mere 
forbearances or to claim the performance of certain outward 
actions, by which a right is satisfied irrespectively of the dis- 
position with which the act is done. They are claims which 
'‘cannot he met without a certain disposition on the iDart of 
the person upon whom the claim rests, and that disposition 
cannot be enforced. The attempt to enforce the outward 
behaviour in order to satisfy the claim, which is a claim not 
to the outward behaviour merely but to this in connection 
with a certain disposition, defeats its own end. 

245. For the protection, therefore, of the rights of mar- 
ried persons and their children against infidelity, it does not 
appear that the law can do more than secure facilities of 
divorce in the case of adultery. This indeed is not in itself 
a protection against the v/rong involved in adultery, but 
rather a deliverance from the further wrong to the injured 
husband or wife and to the children that would be involved 
in the continuance of any legal claim over them on the part 
of the injure!’. But indirectly it helj^s to prevent the wrong 
being done by bringing social disapprobation to bear on cases 
of infidelity, and thus helping to keep married persons faith- 
ful through sympathy with the disapprobation of which they 
feel that they would be the objects when they imagine them- 
selves unfaitliM. The only other effectual way in which the 
state can guard against the injuries in question is by requiring 
great precaution and solemnity in the contraction of mar- 
riages. This it can do by insisting on the consent of parents 
to the marriage of all minors, exacting a long notice ’(perhaps 
even a preliminary notice of betrothal), and, while not pre- 
venting civil marriage, by encouraging the celebration of 
marriage in the presence of religious congregations and with 
religious rites. 

246. Question (2) is one that does not admit of being 
answered on any absolute principle We must bear in mind 
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tliat all rights — in idea or as they should he — are rolatiTO 
to moral ends. The ground for securing to individuals in 
, respect of the marriage- tie certain powers as rights, is ihati 
in a general way they are necessary to the possibility of a 
morally good life, either directly to the persons oKcrcisnig 
them or to their children. The more completely marriage, is a 
‘ consortium omiiis vitas ’ in the sense of a unity in all iniiciresi.s 
and for the whole of a lifetime, the more likely are the ex- 
ternal conditions of a moral life to he fuHilltsd in regard 
both to married persons and their children. Therefore the 
general rule of the state in dealing with marria,ge should he 
to secure such powers as are favourable and withhold such 
as are not hivourable to the ‘ consortium oinnis vitas.’ But^ 
in the application of the principle great difficulties arise. 
Lunacy may clearly render the 'consortium omnis vitm' 
finally impossible ; but what kind and degree of Innacy ? If 
the lunatic may possibly recover, though there is undoubtedly 
reason for the separation from husband or wife during lunacy, 
should permanent divorce bo allowed? If it is allowed, suid 
the lunatic recovers, a wrong will ha,ve been done both to 
Min and to the cliildren previously horn of the marriage. On 
the other hand, to reserve the connubial rights of u, lunartie of 
whose recovery there is hope, and to restore them when ho 
recovers, may involve the wrong of bringing further children 
into the world with the taint of lunacy upon thorn. Is cruelty 
to be a ground of divorce, and if so, what aimtunt? There 
is a degree of persistent cruelty which renders ‘ consortium 
omnis vitm’ impossible, but unless it is certain that cruelty 
has reached the point at which a rcstm-ation of any sort of 
family life becomes impossible, a greater wroi^ botli to wife 
and children may be involved in allowing divorce than in re- 
fusing it. A husband impatient for the time 6f the restraint 
of marriage may be tempted to passing cruelty as a means of 
ridding himself of it, while if no such escape were open to him 
he might get the better of the temporary disturbing passion 
and settle down into a decent husband. The same con- 
sideration, applied still more strongly to allowing incomp'ati- 
bility of temper as a ground of divorce. It would be bard to 
deny that it might be of a degree and kind in vebich it so 
destroyed the possibility of ‘ consortium omnis vitm,’ that, 
with a view to the interests of the children, ss-ho ought in such 
a case to he chiefly considered, divorce implied less wrong 
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tliaii tlie maintenance of the marriage-tie. But on the other 
hand, to hold out tho possibility of divorce on. the ground of 
incompatibility is just the way to generate that incompati- 
bility. On the whole, the only conclusion seems to be that this 
last groumi should not be allowed, and that in deciding on 
other grounds large discretion should be allowed to a well- 
constituted coiirti. 
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P. BI0ET8 Am VI11TUM8 

247. We liave now considered in a perfunctory way tkose 
rights whicli are antecedent to the state, which are not# 
derived from it but may exist where a state is not, and 
which it is the office of the state to maintain. We have 
inquired what it is in the nature of man that renders him 
capable of these rights, what are the moral ends to which 
the rights are relative, and in what form the rights should 
be realised in order to the attainment of these ends. In 
order to make the inquiry into rights complete, wc’i ought to 
go on to examine in the same way the rights which arise 
out of the establishment of a state, the rights connected 
with the several functions of government ; liow these func- 
tions come to he necessary, and how they may best bo 
fulHlled with a view to those moral ends to which the 
functions of the state are ultimately relative. According to 
my project, I should then have proceeded to consider th6 
social virtues, and the ‘ moral sentiments * which underlie 
our particular judgments as to what is good and evil in 
conduct, All virtues are really social; or, more properly, 
the distinction between social a.iid self-regardi?jg virtues is a 
false one. Every virtue is self-regarding in^ftbe sense that 
it is a disposition, or habit of will, directed to an end which 
the man presents to himself as his good ; every virtue is 
social in the sense that unless the good to which the will is 
directed js one in whicli the well-being of society in some 
form or other is wivolved, the will is not virtuous at all. -- 

248. The virtues are dispositions to exercise positively, 
in some way contributory to social good, those powers which, 
because admitting of being so exercised, society should 
secure to him; the powers which a man^ has a right to 
possess* which coustitute his rights. It is therefor© con- 
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ronient to -armiigo the virtues according to the division of 
rights. E.g. in regard to the right of all men to free life, 
the obligations, strictly so called, correlative to that right 
having been considered (obligations which are all of a 
negative nature, obligations to forbear from meddling with 
one’s neighbour), we should proceed to consider the activi- 
ties by wiiich a society of men really free is estiiblished, or 
by which some approach is made to its establishment (‘ really 
free,’ in the sense of being enabled to make the most of their 
capabilities) . These activities will take different forms under 
different social conditions, but in rough outline they are 
%those by which men in mutual helpfulness conquer and adapt 
nature, and overcome the influences which would make them 
victims of chance and accident, of brute force and animal 
passion. The virtuous disposition displayed in these activi- 
ties may have various names applied to it according to the 
particular direction in which it is exerted; ‘industry,’ 

* courage,’ ‘ public spirit.’ A particular aspect of it was 
brought into relief among the G-reeks under the name of 
avSpsia. The Greek philosophers already gave an extension 
to tlie meaning of this term beyond that which belonged to 
it in popular usage, and we might be tempted further to 
extend it so as to cover all the forms in which the habit of 
will necessary to the maintenance and furtherance of free 
society shows itself. The name, however, does not much 
matter. It is enough that there are specific modes of 
human activity which contribute directly to maintain a 
shelter for man’s worthier energies against disturbance by 
natural forces and by the consequences of human fear and 
lust. The stale of mind which appears in them may pro- 
perly be trea,te^ as a special kind of virtue. It is true that 
the principle and the end of all virtues is the same. They 
are all determined by relation to social well-being as their 
final cause, and they all rest on a dominant interest in some 
form or other of that well-being ; but as that iutqpest may 
’^ialisfcdifferent directions in different persons, as it*, cannot be 
equally developed at once in everyone, it may be safd roughly 
that a man has one kind of vii-tue and not others. 

249. As the kind of moral duties (in distinction from 
those obligations which are correlative to rights) which re- 
late to the maintenance of free society and the disposition 
f.KnoA /InGAs fllionld form a snecial obiect of inquirv. 
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SO anotlier special kind would be those which, have to do 
with the management of property, with tbe acquisition and 
expenditure of wealth. To respect the rights of property in 
others, to fulfil the obligations correlative to those rights^ is 
one thing; to make a good nse of jiruperty, to Ise justly 
generous and generously just in giving and receiving, is 
another, and that may properly bo treated as a special kind 
of virtue which appears in the duly hlendcd prudence, equity, 
and generosity of the ideal man of business. Another special 
kind will be that which appears in family relations ; where 
indeed that merely negative observance of right, whicli^in 
other relations can be distinguished from the positive ful- , 
filment of moral duties, becomes unmeaning. As we have 
seen, there are certain aggravations and perpetuations of 
wrong from which husband or wife or children can be pro- 
tected by law, but the fuitilment of the claims which arise 
out of the marriage-tie requires a virtuous will in the active 
and positive sense — a will governed by unsollish interests — on 
the part of those concerned. 

260. What is called ‘moral sentiment ’ is merely a 
weaker form of that interest in social well-being which, 
when wrought into a man’s habits and strong enough to 
determine action, wo call virtue. So far as this interest is 
brought into play on the mere survey of action, and serves 
merely to determine an approbation or disapprobation, it is 
called moral sentiment. The forms of moral sentiment 
accordingly should he classified on some principle as forms 
of virtue, i.e. with relation to the social functions to which 
they correspond. 

261. For the convenience of analysis, we «iay treat the 
obligations cori*elative to rights, obligations wjiicli it is the 
proper office of law to enforce, apart from moral duties 
and from the virtues which are tendencies to fulfil those 
duties. I am properly obliged to those actions and forbear- 
ances which are necessary to the general freedom, necessary 
if each is to interfere with the realisation of anothar’a 
will. My •'duty is to be interested positively in my neigh- 
bour’s well-being. And it is important to understand that, 
while the enforcement of obligations is possible, that of 
moral duties is impossible. But the establishment of obli- 
gations by law or authoritative custom, ^nd the*»gradual 
recognition of moral duties, have not been senarate nroceasas, 
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Tliey liave^goiio on togotlior in tlxe Ijistory of man. TLe 
' growth of iho iiiatitntions by which more complete ecinality 
of rightt? is gradually secured to a wider range of persons, 
and of those interests in various forms of social well-being 
Ity whieh|tho will is moralised, have been related to each 
%oth(ir as the ourer’ and inner side of the same spiritual 
development, though at a certain stage of reflection it comes 
to be discovered that the agency of force, by which the rights 
are nniintaiiied, is inetfcctual for eliciting the moral interests. 
The result of the twofold process has been the creation of 
tl|p aetnai content of morality; the articulation of the 
indefinite consciousness that there is something that should 
T«|)e — a true well-being to be aimed at other than any pleasure 
or succession of pleasures — into the sentiments and interests 
which form an ‘'enlightened conscieAce/ It is thus that 
when the highest stage of reflective morality is reached, and 
upon interests in thi.s or that mode of social good there 
supervenes an interest in an ideal of goodness, that ideal 
has already a definite filling; and the man who pursues duty 
for duty’s sake, who does good for the sake of being good or 
in order to realise an idea of perfection, is -it no loss to say 
what in particular his duty is, or by what particular inethodK 
the perfection of character is to be approached. 
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